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PREFACE. 

ID  ttin«  exkted  mi;  popular  work,  esbibiling  rU  RcIigiuBf 
pons  Ccremaoin  in  a  mtnnor  similu  to  Ibt-  folluwiiif 
il  would  not  huve  been  added  to  lbs  number. 
'HNS**  liberal  wort:  on  the  Sccti  aod  DenomiiiiliDtii of 
'hOiriiliw)  World,  ia,  profcssedlir,  "a  Skolcb,"  and  does  not 
cnDtaJUiin  llie  scope  and  plan  of  tliis  Votuine.  Il  is,  boir- 
era,  all  excellent  SQuifnar;  and  guide  to  the  inoBl  popular 
Orubtu  Sicii ;  and  in  treating  of  tlial  portion  of  tiie  religiom 
Wa,  the  anthor  of  tlie  present  publicBlion  bat  repeatedlj 
AivninrnnnatkiD  frDin  it,  and  lias,  as  uHrn,  acknowledged  tbn 

I  Mr.  Bkllami'h  Volume  on  all  Religions,  is  a  useful  com- 
l^diam ;  yet,  not  treating  onginMy  on  Iho  Bubjeots  spokea  ol, 
HhuBul  born  consulted  in  tbia  compilation. 
I  -  UnlltHMAH  Adaus's  Vi«wof  all  RHigions,  is  »  good  book 
nrUip  kiod,  but  appears  somewhat  objectionable  on  accuout  of 
UiFplan.  It  U,  moreover,  too  mnllil'uious  in  its  subjects,  and, 
ofcuUfM',  loo  meagre  in  its  details. 

Mr.  Anoia's  large  work  is  a  »rrj  exeellent  book,  bat  loo 
npraaTe  and  bulk;  for  general  use. 

Abondanoe  of  information  is  lo  be  gleaiied  from  Dr.  Robih- 
wfi  invaluable  Theological  Dicltonarj,  which  constitole*  a 
tw^leteLibrwj  of  Divinity;  nor  are  Mr.  Buck's  two  Tolumes, 
■  ■  unilar  {dan,  destitute  of  great  merit ;  but  botb  workj  am, 
higreai  measure,  irrelevant  lo  the  present  design. 

Huid's  Religious  Ceremonies,  and  Broughton's  Dictionary, 
iMiiboteall,  Picakt'b  great  work  on  Religious  Cervmoniei, 
tneAmnbed  ample  malenals  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  present 
MhMc.  His  latter  work,  however,  ii  now  extremelj  scarce, 
haxtenda  to  six  folio  volumes,  and  is  not  to  be  pnrcbased  for 
Im  than  Ihirt j  or  fbctj  poandt :  jet  tbere  is  nolhii^  of  real 
htSMt  emrtaiDed  in  it,  nor  in  the  others  abovc^nentioned, 
tUefc  hu  not  been  inoOTporated  into  the  performuicc. 

&>Lttn's  splendid  wtH-k,  in  four  lotames,  atlas  folio,  intituled 
*1k  Hiodooa ;  a  Picturesque  Delineation  of  the  Manners, 
^rinu,  and  Religioiu  Ceremoniei  of  that  People,"  baa  b«e» 


DESCRIPTION  OP   THE  CUTS. 


Giiiiig  the  Benediction.    [Page  68.] 
A  Roman  Catholic    Priest  giving  the  blcBsing  to  thf. 
people  after  Mass. 

Procession  of  the  Host,    [fage  63.]  i 

A  public  Procession  of  the  Host,  nr  consecrated  wafer^i 
&B  praclised  in  Roman  Catholic  countries;  children  Strew* 
iog  tlowerE,  &c.  in  the  way.  ! 

Procession  of  Cardinals  to  the  Conclave.     [_Page  65.1 

This  is  a  magnificent  Processioti  of  the  Cardiaals  1^ 
Rome  going  to  elect  a  new  Pi>pe.  i 

Reverencing  the  Pope.    {,Page.  QB."]  { 

Tliis  cut  describet  the  manner  of  what  k  called  kissing 
the  Pope'i  toe. 

Procession  of  the  Flagellants.    [Page  67.] 

Devotees  and  fanatics  amongst  the  Roman  Cntholici 
publicly  flagging  themselves,  by  way  of  "  mortifying  tb 
flesh."     They  are  now  almost  cxtioct. 

Worshipping  in  St.  Patrick's  Cave.    [Page  69.] 

This  is  a  custom  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
lame  and  the  sick  perforni  their  religious  adorationa  in  I 
certain  cave,  named  as  on  the  cut. 

Passing  through  the  Fire   on  St.  John's  D<^  m 
Ireland.    [Page  69.] 

The  country  people  are  here  described  in  the  act  of 
passing  through  (he  flames,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

Baptism  in  the  Russian  Church.    [Page  117.] 
A  Priest  immersing  a  boy  in  water. 


Worship  in  the  Armenian  Church.    [Poge  117.] 
Tbe  Prieit  in  tbe  act  of  pronouncing  a  Boleinn  Ben» 
diciioD  OQ  the  People. 

Bethlehem.    [Page  129.] 

T)k  boljr  to«a  or  villsKe  of  BMhlriwni,  where  iv 
Sirignr  »u  tMra*  ia  Aithful);  repreteoted  In  this  cut. 

Haxar^h.   [P«^e  1«9.] 

Tbe  Unrn  and  couatry  of  Nazareth,  ai  it  at  ptetent 
Ippttti,  in  a  vallej*  >a  here  Bccuraiely  repmented 

'  Grotto  ^  Jiaiaretk.    [Fo^  130.] 

The  holr  Grotto  and  Monger,  the  Birtb-plaoe  of  tka 
Siriour  of  th«  World,  are  bere  bithRiUy  delineated. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.    [Page  130.] 

Thii  Sacred  Place,  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer,  now 
Ctipel  for  Divine  worship,  is  hero  tbown. 

St.Peter'sat  Rome.    [Page  181.] 

St.  Sophia  at  CotataiitinopU.     [^Page  181.J 

St.  Paufs  Church.    {Page  180.] 

Thii  ii  a  view  of  (he  great  Western  entrance  and  Front 
sTSl  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Westminster  Abbty.    [Pofc  180.] 

ThU  venerable  Church  and  Abbey  are  here  shown,  as 
*ey  are  seen  from  the  Easc.  Part  of  Henry  Vllth's  Cha- 
pel, and  the  two  lofty  towers  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful 
luildlng  are  here  accurately  drawn. 


DBKBIPTIOJ 


Mahometan  Ladia  at  Prai/er.    [Page  269.] 
Ladies  of  ihjs   Religion   worship   the    Almighty   with 
Biditlar  lokeas  of  humility  as  the  men  :  standing,  bendiriB 
kneeling,  &Dd  prostrate. 

Temple   of  Mecca    and   AMumplion  of  Mahomet. ' 
iPagt  270.J 

The  Prophet  la  here  describedu  !n  the  act  rfmoiintiag 
to  heaven  on  the  miraculoua  mule,  filled  Albonk. 

Ablation.    lPage294.'} 

MohamroedanB  perronning  their  ablalioof,  or  wMhingi^ 
u  preparatory  to  prayer. 

Graitd  Seignior  retarming  frem  Prm/tr.    [Page  29lij 

Thii  cut  desvibM  the  Onod  8«%nior  M  Conataminoplii 
returning  in  proceuion  from  the  MoiqM  after  Pr»)<t 
with  bit  oourt  and  attendants. 

Cemeteru  and   Tuneral  near   Coti^anlinopU 

Mohammedan  PriesU,  &c.  walking  in  Procession  to 
Funeral. 

Procession  of  the  Allah  Achbar  at  Mecca.  [Page  296.J 

Mohammedans  kisaing  the  black  stone  at  Caaba. 

Dancing  Dervices.    [_Page  332.] 

Mohammedan  fanatics  performing  their  religious  dancei, 
H  described  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

Procession  of  a  Turkish  Wedding.    \_Page  865] 

Mohammedini  walking  in  solemn  proceuion  to  i 
Harriage. 


uescHii>TioN  or  i 


Eipotittg  the  Lau.    [PageHAQ.I 

This  is  a  Jewish  ceremony :  :he  Habbi  is  holding  V{ 
ih«|]i>  orOoii,  written  on  silk,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
ulmlraiion  and  devout  rcs[>cct  of  the  people  in  the  Sj^do- 

Biesstug  the  Peopk.    [Page  349.] 

Thii  it  a  Jewish  S;^ mgiwue— The  Rabbi  nd  fait  a*. 
nliQti  hre  pronouftctng  tne  Divine  Benediction  on  the 
IVopk. 

CircMmdnoH.    {Page  357.] 

The  Chief  IUU>i  bold*  the  child— The  udrtmt  who 
fcriiwiiii  the  rite,  kneels  before  him,  in  a  poaidon  ivadj 
to  mecute  hia  iiacred  office. — Others  of  the  auiitanta 
Mteod  to  receive  the  foreskin,  and  immediately  to  applj 
ointments,  &c.  to  lieal  the  wound,  &c. 

Jewish  Wedding.    [Page  337.] 

The  Reader  in  the  act  of  casting  the  wine  glass  upon 
the  floor,  as  described  in  (he  work.  The  tiricJe  hIis,  covered 
with  a  veil,  on  an  elevated  »ea:,  under  a  canopy,  between 
htr  motiicr  and  mother- in-law. 

itmiih  Ceremotij/  vj  i^nlKing  i«wi  Times   round  tht 
Dead.   [Page  358.] 

The  Jews  sometimci  use  this  ceremony,  chaunting  and 
nDgiog  (torn  little  tablets  as  they  walk. 

God  of  Wisdom.     [Page  367.] 

This  is  a  heathen  deity,  frequently  represented  with 
four  anas;  but  in  this  cut  with  only  two.  The  devotees 
>n  kneeliog  before  it ;  a  female  counting  or  telling  her 
b^i^  and  others  in  various  acts  of  worship. 


ICRIPTION  or  TMS  CUTp. 


Vreator  of  the  World.    [Pflge  367.] 

This  Indian  god  r\i»   upon  a  pedestal,  lupporled  ( 
the  back  of  a  tortoise  ;  the  grotesque  figures  are  tjpei  of  ' 
hb  aitributee,  and   la^  hold  of  a  serpent,  the    type  «(j 
eternity-     The  image  in  tEie  representation  of  vater,  ati 
«ery  ancient  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  found  amongst  ibMt  | 

Washing  of  Juggernaut.    [-Page  374.] 

The  image  of  Juggernaut^  in  the  act  of  being  wadMlj 
(m  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  avert  a  pestilence.  , 

Triumph  if  Juggernaut.    [Page  1^74.] 

The  ear  of  Juggernaut  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  peopk^i 
with  an  appearance  of  artificial  horses,  whan  numbers  m ' 
otlen  slain  under  the  wheels.  ' 

Indian  Fakirs.    [Page  398.]  I 

Fanatics   in  the  act  of  inflicting  bntlily  totments  oh 

themselves.  1 

Religious  Dance  of  the  Hindoos.    [Pffge  398.] 

The  Hindoos,  particularly  the  Mendicants,  perform  Tlfj 
lent  dances  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.  ' 

ffiridoo  Fakirs.    [Page  400.]  ' 

Practising  various  acts  of  bodily  mortification. 

Mohadhabat.    [Page  400,] 

This  representK  an  Indian  Juggler,  performing  vaHout 
arts,  aided,  as  be  pretendi,  by  the  little  gods  at  his  feeb 
The  Indian  Jugglers  who  have  visited  this  couolry,  havKi 
little  dolls,  or  dreueil  images,  with  them.  ■ 


Gflthw  fVidow  going  to  be  bunit  with  fur  dead  Hmt- 
band.     \_Pagt  400.] 

Hindoos  in  ihe  act  of  preparmg  the  funeral  pjre  and 
itnw,  lo  consume  the  widow,  who  is  led  forward  amdit 
ihe  encoursgements  and  approbation  of  her  frieadc  ud 


Wank^  of  JCdaa.    {Page  ^a."} 

Tbtt  h  one  of  the  modem  Chioeie  deities,  tested  under 
I  canopy  ;  priesU  reading  and  reciting  his  ptaises  befum 


JM^ibu  CemMMies  ^|A«  CAiMM.    IPagtiSa."} 

Tarioitt  modes  of  oSerii^  Derrumet,  and   othet  gifU, 
«itk  proUrstioitt,  Ac.  to  the  deity. 

Japanese  Temple  of  Apes,    [/'age  462.] 

loterior  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Apes,  and  filled  with 
buges  of  Cbat  aoimaL 

C-mfudm.    [Pflgc  462,] 

The  Chinese  worshipping  before  in  image  of  their  fa- 
Miu  Philosopher  and  ApoMle  Confuciua. 


Hie  solemn  procession  of  the  Chinese  in  ibeir  fiiocrals 
-Canjing  the  image  of  Fo,  their  chief  god. 


Chioeie  Funeral.    [Page  441.] 

;mn  process 

-Canying  the  image 

Japanese  Wedding.    {Page  AbQ.'\ 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  hold  each  a  torch,  and  in  the 
prcience  of  the  priest,  before  a  god,  hold  tbem  croiswisei 
"Wst  they  make  the  marriage  *ows. 


Peruvians  dedicating  to  the  Sun.    [456.^ 

Thelnca,  on  liis  occession  to  the  throne,  presenting  t  J 
gu'dencupto  iliu  Sun:  He  la  here  kneeling  on  the  »Ieptl 
ot  Bu  altar  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  lumiparv,  aoi 
ii  in  the  act  of  pretenling  the  consecrated  cup. 

Japanese  Funeral.    [^Page  467.]  \ 

Tlie  Japanese  frequently  burn  their  dead  bodies  before  , 
their  gods:  the  cut  deiicribes  a  procession  for  this  pui^  ■ 

Ceyhnese  Hell.    [Fagc  487.] 

The  Ceylonese  have  four  heavens  and  four  bells,  wil 
variout^  modes  of  piinithment.  When  the  inhabitsnts  i 
a  village  have  been  guiliy  of  some  great  crime,  thai 
priests  draw  a  picture  of  the  punUhment  awarded  t*l 
that  cri. lid,  and  place  it  before  their  doors,  or  in  tonwl 
cons]iiciious  place,  to  deter  lliem  in  future.  This  cut  reJ 
presentf  one  of  ihoit  pictures.  ' 

Calla  Sootrnya  (Ceylonese  Hell).    [Page  487.]     J 
This  is  another  Ccyloneie  Hell  picture.  1 

Laplanders  IVorshipping  their  Idols.      [Page  487.]     | 

These  idolstors  sometimes  cut  the  trunk  ol  a  tree,  leav-  j 
ing  a  slump  of  the  branches  for  ears,  Src.  into  a  rude  figur«  , 
of  a  man,  and  wnrship  it  as  a  god.    They  are  here  described 
in  the  act  of  adoration.  ' 

Laplanders  Sacrijidng  to  their  Idols.    [Page  487.]    J 

The  Priests  are  cutting  open  the  body  of  a  hog,  to  offer  1 

iht  entrails  lo  their  god.  | 

Lapland  Marriage.    [Page  48y.]  j 

The  Priest,  dressed  in  hit  robes,  is  declaring  the  union! 

of  the  man  and  wonwn  lo  be  eternal.  I 


ICBIPTIOH  OK  XtU  CDT». 


^lum  m  Inland.   {Page  489.] 

I  npreaeotB  ■  public  Biptiiin  of  loboti,  m  per- 
the  Christian  Priecli  oFLaplsnd. 

malt,  MesKon  God  of  War.    [Page  611.] 

in  die  act  of  praying  to  and  invoking  tbe  aid  of 
prior  to  going  to  battie. 

Mercury  of  the  Mexicant.     [Page  61 1.] 

taA  their  SMistanta  Mcrifidng  birds  to  their  god 
do  if  a  dumb  man,  coining  to  Reek  the  benrft  of 
idont. 

Tvppaoai  at  Olaheile.   [Page  520.] 
al  Place  in  that  Jalond. 

aonary  House  at  Otakeite.    [Page  520.1 

lUBe  and  groundt  at  they  appeared  when  Captain 
ent  on  his  celebrated  voyage. 

Moral  and  Altar.    [Page  524J. 
a  Burying-place  and  Altar  m  Otaheite. 

real  Morai,  at  Olaheile.    [Page  524.] 

the  Great  Burying-place  of  tlie  Kings,  and  tli«r 

Worship,  of  this  Island. 

rdols  in  Easter  Island.    [Page  527.] 

m  travelltfs  arc  here  described  in  the  act  of 
and  drawing  the  figiwe  of  one  of  tbe  woodno 
'  South  Sea  Islands. 


A  thrmi,  w  Tongataboo.    IPage  627.] 

This  cut  deaoribei  a  place  of  Worship,  and  Butj 
place  in  thia  Iiltuid,  ai  meationed  by  Captain  Cooke; 
other  ciTCum navigators. 

ImakJng  the  Dead.    {Page  512.] 


supertution 

Canadian  Marriage.    [Page  612.] 

1^  couple  fcoldiog  a  (tide,  and  dancing,  then  chai^ 
sides,  and  thia  ii  the  signal  of  the  nurriage  union. 

MeKiem  Marriagt.    IPngeSSS.} 

Hiii,  reprawnU  a  Mtaeam  itfornq^.  The  Piie 
here  in  the  act  of  nnidng  the  penona  ti^tfaer  in  i 
lock,  bjr  tjiag  ths  conen  of  thar  raapecUTe  gameo 
what  we  ctii  a  true-Iover'i  knot. 

Siberian  Priat,  inooldjig  Au  Datiet.    {Pagt  62! 

The  priest  lounding  a  sort  of  drum,  in  calling  upo 
god  to  cure  a  rick  man. 
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OF  RELIGION  IN  GENERAL, 

AND  OF  THE  GENERAL  CaVjSIONS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 

JtULlGlON,  rightly  UiKt^r^taQ^WfioAMig  le^  than  a 
difine  principle  opcraling  on  tiicJium^niliq^rt.  'refining, 
regenerating,  and  moiilding  it  into  virtuous  forms ;  and 
prodociDg  ▼irtuous  hahits ;  it  is  the  grace,  or  favour,  of 
God  appearing  to  all  men, — teaching  them. 

This  principle  roay  yet  exist  with  much  mental 
darkness  as  to  minor  views  and  unessential  practices ; 
Imt  whereirer  it  does  properly  exi%t,  it  invariably  leads  to 
the  same  great  end :  it  uniformlv  directs  to  the  same  divine 
object: — the  honour  of  the  Deity,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race. 

The  human  mind  is  as  varied  in  its  complexion,  charac- 
ter, and  temperature,  as  climate  and  physiognomy;  and 
equally  multifarious  and  versatile  in  its  tastes  and  dis- 
cernments. The  same  object,  viewed  from  different 
positions  and  altitudes,  is  seen  in  a  different  point  of 
riew;  and  does  not,  to  any  two  persons,  appear  in  the 
same  shape  and  form.  From  the  self-same  premises 
men  draw  very  difi'erent  and  sometimes  very  opposite  con- 
clusions ;  hence  arise  clashing  opinions  and  jarring  notions ; 
but  with  truly  honest  men  there  are  no  warring  interests  ; 
—^11  point  to  the  same  goal, — all  aspire  to  the  same  ob 

j^^; and  all,  ultimately,  arrive  at  the  same  end. 

B 
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».  >» 


OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  term  Christiah   simply  means   followers  of 
Christ.     The  name  was  given  to  the  <lisciples  of  Jeiai    r 
at  the  ciiy  of  Aiitioch,  about  tiie  year  41  or  43.     The    j 
early     history,    lioctrines,     forms    of    worship,    rites,    ; 
and    ceremonies,   are    to    be   found    faithfully  detailed    '\ 
in    the  books   of  the   New  Testament,   compared   and    j 
illustrated  by  the  moral  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old    j 
Testament :  for  these  two  portions  of  the  sacred  8cripture< 
ought  not  to  be  separated  ;  the  one  is  proof  of  tbe  other. 
These  ancient  and   most  excellent  books  begid  by  de« 
scribing  tiie  creation  of  the  world,  and  informing   us  of 
the  origin  of  our  lirst   parents,  Adam  and  Eve;   their 
state    of  innocence,   perfection,  duty,   and   happiness; 
of  their  fall   and    consequent    punishment.      The   Old 
Testament,  or  first  part,  opens  not  only  these  things  lo 
us ;    but  also  gives  clear  and  repeated  intimatioof  of  tbe 
propitious  intentions  of  the  Deity  towards  His  erring 
and  sinful  creatures :   it  likewise  informs  us  of  the  gene- 
ral degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  of  their  destruction  by 
an  universal  deluge;   it  then  treats  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Moses,' Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Israel, 
and    his  family.      It  gives  us  a  general  history  of  the 
Jews,  of  their   laws  and  statutes  as  prescribed  by  God 
and  dispensed   by  Moses,  Aaron,  &c.  for  their  rotsula 
tion   and  government;  ceremonial  as  to  their  sacrifices 
and  judicial   respecting  their  economy  and   discipline, 
with  the  sanctions  whereby  they  were  enforced. 

The  Old  Testament  certainly  affords  more  clear 
and  ample  discoveries  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
Almigiity  God  than  could  have  been  attained  by  t!ie 
mere  light  of  nature,  or  the  most  powerful  effort  of  our 
reus(m.  In  many  parts  of  this  history  the  scenes  of  the 
divine  providence  are  most  admirably  displayed,  shewing 
that  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, — the  lover 
and  the  rewarder  of  virtue,  But,  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, it  exhiliits  many  great  and  glorious  prophecies  and 
promises  of  a  Messiah,  all  making  way  for,  and  introduc- 
tory to,  that  far  more  glorious  dispensation  of  truth  and 
grace,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  who  embraced 
his  doctrines,  whether  in  reality,  oronN  formally,  became^ 
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ind  »U11  are  st>led  Christians.  Tlioic  hIio,  whilst  they 
nikc  profession  of  Christianity,  entertain  sentiments,  oV 
observe  practices  at  rarianci?  with  the  Holy  ^Scriptures, 
ire  called  ncminai  Chritiians,  that  is,  Chrisfians  in  name 
oaly;  whiUt  ihusc,  who  not  only  profess  Chriaiitiiiity,  but 
whose  princif^les  and  practice  correspond  with  ilic  scrip- 
tures, and  ve  therefore,  in  reality,  the  disciples  or  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  are  dciioniinated  rea!^  or  tmc  Christians. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  of  the  Evide  nces 
of  Christianity: — it  is  rather  my  business  to  describe,  in 
geaeral  terms,  of  what  it  consists,  and  what  are  universally 
admitted,  by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  to  be  among 
its  leading  tenets  and  features. 

1.  A!i  Christians  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
be  of  divine  origin;  and  admit  that,  rightly  understood, 
they  contain  the  great  principles  of  true  religion,  and 
sound  moralitv. 

2.  Ail  Christians  agree  in  asserting  that  there  is  but 
one  Supreme  God  ;  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  the 
Preserver  of  the  Universe. 

3.  All  Christians  admit  that  this  one  God  sent  into 
the  uorld  a  person,  afterviards  named  Jesus  Christ,  who 
lived,  acted,  taii<^'1it,  died,  and  rose  again  in  the  manner 
related  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  All  Christians  a^rec,  that  tiuTc  will  be  a  future 
state  of  exiblence,  when  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice 
oimished. 

^'.  All  Christians  a^ii  e,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love, 
Lonour,  and  serve  God;  and  to  do  f^ood  to  out 
neighbour. 

C.  All  Christians  aorec,  that  witliout  viitue  il  is  im- 
possible to  be  perfeetly  h.^ppy  e\rn  in  tl.i^  lile.    Lastly, 

7.  All  Christians  agrtf,  tnat  vic«*  of  cmiv  dchcriptiou 
is  forbidden.  an«l  1^  uniformly  attendrii  witii  more  or 
les^  of  misery  and  unliap]>iness  to  the  [urpctrators  of  it. 

Perhaps  to  these  general  principles  nii^ht  be  added  a 
lew  others  of  the  like  nature,  but  tlicv  are  here  sim- 
plified  'AS  Riuc-n  a?  possible*  Son:e  of  tlievr  triitiis  are  ad- 
mitted by  other  setts,  or  classes  of  religions  men,  not 
within  the  pule  of  the  Christian  cintrch;  such  as  the* 
/ews,  the  IMabomcdaii>,  and  the  Deists- 

To  sum  up  the  wholo  of  what  Christianitv  may  be 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.^ 

THisilenominatioii  of  Christians  has  existed,  under  one 
f^rm  nr  other,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christiae 
riiurch ;  but  our  business  is  not  so  much  to  trace  their 
history,  as  to  describe  their  present  state. 

They  tell  us,  that  they  are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself: 
tliat  tiioir  first  bishop  was  no  less  a  |>ersonage  than  St. 
IVter  himself,  who,  they  add,  was  firAt  bishop  of  Rome; 
and  thcY  assume  to  trace  their  several  bishops  in  direct 
succession  from  the  apostles  down  to  the  present  time. 

Their  tirst  bishop  belonging  to  what  they  call  the  see 
of  Rome,  they,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  adopted  the 
adjunct  Roman  to  their  other  appellation  of  Catholic,  or 
Universal:  for  they  tell  us,  that  their  faith  or  creed  has 
hec'u  adopted  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all  men, 
>vho  are  not  heretics;  hence  they  claim  to  be  denominated 
Cctholu's.  But  since  the  Reformation  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, this  sect  has  been  designated  by  various  names,  by 
their  enemies:  Papists,  Romanists,  ^c.  These  being 
«-onsidi'red  terms  of  reproach  by  these  Christians,  I 
hall  carefully  avoid  applying  them;  preferring  the  use 
»!'  that  appellation  which  cannot  possibly  give  oifence; 
ami  by  which  tiiey  are,  in  fact,  now  recognized  in  our 
nuMiern  statute-liooks. 

.SiM-alvinn  of  tlioir  church  generally,  the  Roman  Catho- 
licis  (It'scribe  it  as  oTif,  Ao///,  catholic^  and  apostolic; — 
h'h'sty  l>ecause  its  doctrines  and  worship  are  the  same  ail 
k\tr  the  world;  Si'condli/,  because  all  its  doctrines,  rites, 
Mul  ohservances  tend  to  holiness;  but  more  especially,  as 
tho.  church  is  infallible,  and  cannot  fall  into  error  ot  any 
\^u•.^\,  hoing  kept  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  Jesus 
thridt,  who  presides  over  the  whole  community  of  the 
faithful ;  invisibly,  by  his  giace  and  special  providence; 


•  This  ClJ^i^lia^  srrt  is  mrntioned  in  Ifie  first  place,  becnusc  the 
verv  jjnat  portion  «f  Ciiristcndom  wherrio  it  is  professed,  exceeds 
all  tic  ri'^t  ill  e\tontnnd  magnitude:  andbcratibe  itiippeara  to  hare 
biH-u  ili<-  I'n-.t  M'ct  of  coi)«.r({iu'iii'e  (liat  sprung  up  after  the  Cbrif- 
tian  rcli|;-(Mi  1  ad  brcn  cinhrarcd  l>y  kings  and  rulers.  I  will,  BC* 
ordinr  to  iltc  plan  laid  down,  first  treat  of  the  Relioio?!  itself,  con 
idffed  a.-  a  sy>tcm  of  morals,  and  then  of  its  nomerous  RiToaad 
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,  Ills  sucrcs&ors,  tlie  Btshofu  ir  ?opM  of 
Christ's  viciirs  on  tszth,  the  denccndanlft 
d  the  successori  of  rhe  npnslles ;  Thirdly, 
eathalic,  because  of  tis  iiaivcrsHlily  at  one 
uw  soiueubat  di&lcacitd  by  the  grrat  jiro- 
of  lBtt«T  (Iftjs,  and  ibe  secFiitinn  ot  the 
in  foriner  times;  Fourthly,  because  xw 
islors  of  Ibis  c-hurch  are  all  descended  fiom 
the  line  of  luccession  nfver  having  been 
iigic  instance. 

to  remark  here,  that  the  Itonian  Catholici 
I  opinion  thtit  the  Pope  himself  i»  infalUble, 
gc  tbein  ;  liicy  only  say  that  the  Pope  and 
'  bi«(iups  in  a  general  conncil  assembled  to 
if  doctrine,  or  essential  branches  of  church 
ve  always  been  preserved  from  error ;  and 
nd  by  the  text,  that  "  llie  cburch  is  the 
le  pilnr  of  truth ;"  and  that  wlipa  it  "  seem- 
lem  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost"  so  to  assemble. 
9  so  truly  in  the  midst  of  them  that  lliey 
vbole  church,  fall  into  error. 
Imit  that  the  Pope,  individually,  as  well  as 
[1,  may  Tall  into  gross  errors  and  very  griev- 
\y  admit  very  great  latitude  as  to  maticn 
m  ;  carefully  distinguishing  between  articles 
lelief,  and  minor  subjects  of  opiaioo,   or 

hat  as  theirs  is  the  only  (rue  church,  and 
M  no  salvation  out  of  the  true  church,  so  no 
red  who  obstinately  withdraws  from,  or  does 
icif  to,  their  church  :  but  they  makea  distinc- 
«ilfuldisobcdrencetothe  church's  authority, 
e  ignorance  of  the  right  way. 
however,  they  tolerat«  no  religion  at  variance 
o. — nor  admit  the  possibility  of  the  salvatinn 
jid  wilful  heretics;  because  the  holy  Roman 
irch  being  the  only  true  church,  it  is  the 

interest  of  all  men  to  become  obedient  to 

teachings. 

s  manifest,  that  the  Soman  Catholics  reject 

It  doctrine  of  "  the  right  of  private  judgment 

reli|^on,"  teaching  that  all  spiritim  £««** 
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ledge,  and  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  emanate  to  the 
faithful,  first  from  Christ,  and  secondly,  from  thecbareh. 
whose  head  and  members  may,  as  inaividuals,  err,  but 
as  a  whole,  cannot. 

The  Pope  of  Rome,  though  they  do  not  admit  bis  inlal- 
libility,  is  acknowledged  as  first  or  supreme  in  the  church, 
as  well  in  matters  of  faith  as  in  those  of  discipline  ;  but  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  the  Pope,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  Ceremonies  and  Rites. 

The  Rrltgion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  always, 
in  strictness,  to  be  considered  apart  from  its  professon, 
M'hether  kings,  popes,  or  inferior  bishops ;  and  its  teneii, 
and  its  fomu,  should  be  treated  of  separately.  To  the 
acknowledged  creeds,  catechisms,  and  other  formulariet 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  should  resort  for  a  faithful 
description  of  what  Roman  Catholics  do  really  hold  as 
doctrines  essential  to  salvation;  and  as  such,  held  by  the 
faithful  in  all  times,  places,  and  countries.  Though  the 
('atholic  forms  in  some  points  may  vary  in  number  and 
splendour,  the  Catholic  doctrines  cannot ;  —  though 
opinions  may  diflfer,  and  change  with  circumstances, 
arliclis  of  faith  remain  the  same.  Without  a  due  and 
constant  consideration  of  these  facts,  no  Protestant  can 
cume  to  a  right  understanding  respecting  the  essential 
t.iitli  and  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  has  been 
owin<:  to  a  want  of  this  discrimination  that  so  many 
altsurd,  and  so  many  even  wicke<i  tenets  have  been 
jKiliDod  upon  our  brethren  of  the  Catholic  church;  that 
wiiicii  they  deny,  wc  have  insisted  they  religiously 
linld  ; — that  which  the  best  informed  amongst  them 
MttPily  abhor,  we  have  held  up  to  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind, as  the  guide  of  their  faith  and  the  rule  of  their 
•  ('ti.)ns.  This  is  not  fair; — it  is  not  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  unto  us  :  a  difleient  spirit  aud 
•oiKJuct  shall  be  observed  in  this  work,  written  for  in- 
.>t  met  ion  ;  and  not  to  serve  partv  objects  and  party  ends. 

Tile  various  misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  had  j^one  forth  into  the 
world  about  the  lime  of  the  Reformation  in  the  lUtli  cen- 
tury, at  length  induced  the  church  of  Rome  to  call  a 
general  council,  which  assembled  at  the  city  of  Trent; 
at  this  celebrated  council  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforraa- 
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Mt  Ibxse  thut  wete  d«Fiiifd  d«w  duciritir*  oflj 
i«d  »iiclt  MS  werv  ut  variancp  with  ifau  churcfa^j 
mihor'tv  ill  all  inHlivn  rvl;ilin;  In  Tuitli  „o^ 
rcTv  denied  aiiJ  rejected,  whilst  nil  Ihc  dMlriitM  , 
t>  tht;  aiicieiit  cliurch  were  sulnmnlv  conlirnrHlt 
t  iKedfal  to  go  into* biitoiy  of  ihii  gcwc  c     ~' 


—  » .— <«r  to  fonateanwtjndgguntof  tM 
r^thtt  BflMUD  CatiMli«  of  tbt  praMOt  and  dl 

trnmaH  of  Trent  definef  tbv  cbnroh  to  ba  ow. 


•  A^iflteyaod.  OB  iMUdbny,  wbffhHba. 
«■■  it  Aha- po*«ff  of  antBing  the  guos  of  IMHM 

■  fcilicTiri,  udlhMttUgltKH  tOalllMKtiM«Bd 
It  likewise  has  the  power  of  uardoniag  urn, 

ft^BiaiiiBatiiig  all  •ueh  u  are  diiooedieat. 
cknrch  is  both  triumphiitl  and  milltBot :  the  former 
lUttitrious  aociety  of  tho«e  lilessed  ipirits  and 
■bo,  baviDg  triumphed  over  the  world,  the  floh, 
I  devil,  enjoy  everlaiting  happineis,  peu»,  and 
f ;  tbe  latter  is  the  congrvgaiiun  of  jll  true  he* 
DptKi  earth,  who  are  conilaiitly  obliged,  during 
bole  lives,  to  reiist  ihe  world,  the  A^sh,  and  the 

I  Christ  if  the  imniediate  governnr  of  that  part  of 
aich  which  is  triumphant  iu  the  heavens;  but, 
chvFch  oilitaat  required  a  visible  head  or  director, 
i^bfist  has  substituted  one  in  his  stead,  who  is  ac- 
d  b;  all  true  Catboiies,  as  the  chief,  if  not  the 
K,  bead  and  director  on  earth  of  the  faith  of  all 
■DS  throughout  the  world  :~~this  great  personage 
?Ope  already  briefly  spuken  of. 
word  POPE  is  derived  irom  ihe  Latin  word  papa, 
■igntties  father.     It   was   ut  first  applied   lo    ull 

■  :  but,  in  process  of  lime,  it  was  applied  to 
ihops  of  Roma  only.  It  is  from  this  word  papm 
le  Konan  Catholics  cainz  to  be  called  papittt,  and 
octtineJ  popery ;  but  thcae  are  terms  they  dUclaiw. 
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Tiie  Bishop  of  iloinc  is  nui  only  the  prime  or  chief  haul 
of  the  chuicb,  t>ul  al5o  an  cecumenictl,  or  univcnd^ 
bisiu>u. 

1  be  Pope  is  likewise  st\led  his  Hohue58--God'g  Vioe- 
^er<iiii — ^The  Virar  of  Christ — Successor  of  St.  Peter, 
VriiK-e  of  tne  Apostles.  He  styles  h-msclfA  Senraot 
of  Um  i-orvants  of  God."  But  of  ihe  Pope  more  here- 
utter;  at  present,  let  us  pioceed  to  a  nioie  detailed  sun^ 
marv  of  tne  (loot  ines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

in  perform  in  IT  this  portion  of  my  labour,  I  ihail 
lake  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  with  the  best  cxposi- 
lion>- 1  can  collect  of  each  of  the  Articles  as  we  pass 
uiuni*  : 

AKTICLK  I. 

1  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  thin;;s  visible  and  iDvisible. 
The  one  true  and  living  God  in  Three  Persons,  Father, 
Son<,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Exposition. — This  article  principally  coDsists  in  be^ 
lieving  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things,  that  it  isoor 
duty  to  adhere  to  him  with  all  the  powers  and  facultiet 
of  the  mind,  through  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  as  being 
the  sole  object  that  makes  us  happy  by  the  communica- 
tion of  that  summum  bonum,  or  cliiLf  good,  which  is  him- 
self. The  internal  adoration,  which  we  render  unto  God, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  attended  with  external  signs, 
whereof  sacrilice  is  the  principal,  as  a  solemn  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  $overeig;nlY  over  us,  and  ofourabso* 
lute  (iependance  upon  Inni. 

Tiie  idea  of  God  whicii  nature  has  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  men,  represents  him  as  a  being  independent, 
omnipotent,  all-perfect ;  the  author  of  all  good  and  all 
evils ;  rhat  is,  of  all  the  punishments  infiieted  on  account 
of  sin  or  transgression. 

ARTICLE  II. 

I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God  ;  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worldi; 
liglit  of  light ;  very  God  of  very  Go<l ;  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  by  whom  all  thing: 
were  made. 
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Etfotitien. — 1  do  pr«»r<*»  lo  be  fullv  assiirvil  of  thi« 
nnU«rtsJii  and  nrceiiarv  tntlh.  that  Jtsus  Climl,  liic 
^•i«ur  and  Mo*siBh,  i»  iLe  Inie,  proper,  and  natoral 
WoiGocI,  begotten  of  ibe  eubiiance  uf  llt4  Catlier 
ibii-li,  ln-iiig  incaiiul>li-  of  (iiuUiplicalino  or  diviiion,  ii 
inif«lN«it<l  nhsolulely  coinmunicaletl  to  him,  Ibat  he 
ntftlw  iHinc  csstrnee,  God  of  God,  liglit  of  liebt,  my 
(iodoftery  Ootl.  I  atliiiuwleilge  none  hiil  him  lo  be 
Ixsiiiirn  nf  <jt«l  by  ihiit  proptT  anil  itatiirai  grnentUnn, 
'  ihcrcliy  exctudiitc  hII  uliich  are  not  bf'gutipn,  as  it 
Dersiiuii :  all  wbicli  are  said  to  be  begotlm,  and 
illed  sons,  are  to  only  by  adoption. 

ASTICLK  III. 

v-Vh»  tmr  wt  BCD,  bikI  our  ulvatH»,  cane  dowa  froK 
"^  -'''     M'  «M  iMarnale  of  Ibe  Holy  Oboet  of  Ibe  Vtr- 
'  *  «mk  nt«dc  ama. 

—That  in  tbii  PenoD,  Ibe  divine  end  hu- 
wcre  so  uniW,tbat  Ibey  were  not eonfound- 
ri;i«ttlMtt«v  whiilr  and  peifecl  nature*,  the  Qod- 
■wiaoA  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person; 
hlof  btm  many  things  are  laid  that  are  proper  to  one 

ABTICLE  IV. 

Aad  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontiut  Pilale : 
WiaSered  and  was  buried. 

SxpositioK. — Thul  ibis  Person  did  truly  luffer  in  his 
kMMn  nature,  tfae  divine  being  not  capable  of  suffering. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Kwi  tbe  third  day  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

BtfOMtion. — Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death 

wilbuist  very  body  which  was  crucified  and  buried.     I 

tin  knew  hini  in  the  fleib,  tayi  Ignatius,  and  believe  in 

ARTICLE  VI. 

He  ascended  into  heaven ;  sit*  at  tbe  right  hand  of  the 
fttber. 

£ifMM7i0x. — Thi*  article  teaches  us,  that  he  ascended 
<"  ^  Banner  into  heaven,  and  sitleth  at  the  right  band 
•f  ibe  Faiber  to  make  intereession  for  ui. 
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And  is  to  come  ttgaia  with  glory,  to  judge  both  llic 
living  and  the  de«d,  of  wbose  kiugdom  then  9l»U  bt  no 
end. 

EMpasitisH. — Our  Lord'i  renuuniH|  in  bcaTsn  till  tbt 
dajF  of  judgoKtit,  tppeus  froa  AcU  iii.  80, 31 ;  «td  cfatp* 

ABTICLB  VIII. 

1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  ^vcrof  tile^ 
who  proceeds  from  the  Fstlier  and  the  Son,  who  with  (be 
Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and  gbrificd,  win*  ipske  bj 
the  prophet. 

Eipotition — This  article  teaches,  I.  that  (be  Hol* 
Ghost  proceed!  both  from  the  Father  aud  (lie  Son't 
2.  (hat  he  is  of  one  mbslHsce,  majesty  snd  kIi^i?!  *)Ai 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  verv  and  elemui  God;  iou- 
mucb,  as  such  operHliou  are  ascribed  to  llie  Ifolj  Gboil 
as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  person  distinct  from  (he  Fathct 
and  tbe  Son,  aod  therefore  must  be  a  person  diitinCl 
from  them  both ;  and,  inasmuch,  as  such  ihinK]^  tK 
cribed  lo  him  as  caniiot  be  ascribed  to  any  but  Qod,  t 
for  this  reason  they  are  co-equal  and  coniubalaDtial. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

I  believe  in  one  only  catholic  and  apostolic  churdk, .  i 
Exposition. — From  these  wonlt  we  gather,  1.  thkV 
Jesus  Christ  has  always  a  (rue  church  upon  eartkf 
'i.  that  this  cliurch  is  always  one  by  the  union  of  all  ImH 
members  in  one  Jaith  and  communion  ;  3^that  ^  II^ 
always  pure  and  holy  in  her  doctrine  and  terms  of  Ml 
munion,  and  consequently  always  free  from  pemiold 
errors;  4.  that  she  is  catholic,  that  is  universal,  I 
being  the  church  of  all  ages,  and  more  or  less  of  all 
lions;  5.  that  this  church  must  have  in  her  a  succes 
from  tlie  Apostles,  and  a  lawful  mission  derived  fron 
Ihem;  6.  that  this  true  charch  of  Christ  cannot  be  «iy 
of  the  protestant  sects,  but  must  be  the  ancient  cbil«l<>. 
lommunicating  with  the  I'ope  or  Bishop  of  Rome ;  ihaih 
this  church  is  iD&llible  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith,  to 
ibat  she  oto  Mithcr  Mid  to,  nor  siiblnGt  from,  what  Cbrist'' 
taught. 
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dingier  wr  iinri  ihul  the  catholic  clinXian  M»«rt^. 
i  has  been   pleated,  ia  wexy  ag;r,  to  work  mott 

minicles  in  (he  cliurch  by  tlie  uiim*trv  of  fail 
k  rmiaing  Ute  dead  la  lift,  tii  curiug  ihi^  bBnd  anl' 
e,  ia  castiog  out  dwiU.   iu  hcaliiifc  invcUrale  illfr 

«  mJnuie,  ailc.tted  b;  iLc  nioit  authentic  inuiis* 
wliScb  will  be  a  st&ndiDg  evidence  to  all  nation, 
:  cbutcli  of  Rome  n  the  true  spume  of  Cbmt 

ARTICLE  X. 

inowlcdge  one  baptisDi  for  the  lemissioD  ofsiat. 
NtfUTM. — Ba)]iUtn  is  »  lacranientioMituted  by  niii 
r  to  wasb  awajr  original  tin,  and  all  ;Iiom  wema< 
amnitted;  tu  cuuimunicaie  id  tnsukiad  the  apirv 
feocralioii  aud  (be  grace  of  Chtist  Jeaua;  and  K, 
Rem  to  htui  a»  i  be  lit  ing  members  lo  the  bntd. 
Ceyril   of  JeruMlera  nya  the  catechu ibco*,  aft«r^! 
'tn  UBcloalbed,  were  anointed  from  the  feet  tu  lb* 
(itb  exorcised  oil;  after  this  the;  were  conduci'd 
I  laver,  and   wiTe   asked    if  U>ey    Imllcvcd  in   IIm 
-,  Son,  and  Holy  Sjiiril.  Havinit  made  a  iirofeftiioB, 
rete  plunged  three  times  in  the  wat«r. 

ABTICLB  XI. 

ok  tor  the  reiurrectioB  of  the  dead. 
•MJfaML — I  am  full;  permaded  of  ihii,  as  a  nraat 
It  and  infailtble  truth,  that,  as  it  is  appointed  for 
!■  once  to  die,  so  it  is  also  determined,  that  all  men 
riaa  from  death  ;  that  ibe  souls,  separated  from  our 
t,  an  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  life ;  that  ibe  bodiea 
ved  in  dual,  or  sc-aitered  in  asbes,  shall  be  r*- 
ted  and  re-uniled  lo  their  souls ;  that  the  saufi 
wUich  lived  before  shall  be  revived,  aud  the 
•imerical  bodv  which  did  fall  shall  rise;  that 
cmiTCCtioD  shall  be  univenal,  do  man  escepted; 
Iwjtist  ahall  be  raised  to  a  resurrection  of  life,  and 
q}wt  to  a  resurrection  of  damnation  ;  and  that  this 
beperfbrmcd  at  the  last  day,  when  tlie  trumpet  shall 

ARTICLB  XII. 

dicv*  in  Ab  Ufa  of  the  wovM  to  cooie.     Amt» 
parfrtrti — I  beiine  :bat  ilie  jiut,  aflei  tbat  iciui- 
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rcciion  aud  absolution,  shall^as  the  blessed  of  the  Father, 
receive  thc'inheritatice,  and,  as  the  servants  of  God,  eater 
into  tlfir  Masttcr's  joy,  freed  from  all  pos!iibility  of  death, 
»in,  ami  sorrow,  filled  with  an  inconceivable  fulness  ol 
happiness,  con^rmed  in  an  absolute  security  of  an  eternal 
enjuyiuent  in  the  presence  of  God  uud  of  the  Lamb  for 
ever. 

Thus  far  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  doctrinesof  the  church  of  England, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds.  The 
rem^ininsr  twelve  articles,  with  the  expositions,  exhibit  a 
portion  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  somewhat 
repugnant  to  the  Protestant  Churches. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all  other  observances  and 
constitutions  of  the  same  church 

Exposition, — The  Roman  Catholic  christians  say,  that 
the  whole  doctrine,  to  be  delivered  to  the  faithful,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Word  of  God,  which  Word  of  God  is  dis- 
tributed into  scripture  and  tradition;  scripture  signi- 
lies  simply  writius^;  tradition,  that  which  has  been  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  us  by  words,  from  generation 
to  generation :  and  the  catholics  have  many  argumenfi 
in  favour  of  tradition,  as  forming  part  of  the  word  or  re- 
vealed will  of  God. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

I  do  admit  the  Floly  Scriptures  in  the  same  sense  that 

'our  Holy  Molher  Church  <lotli,  whose   business   it  is  to 

juds^e  of  the   true  sen>c  aud  interpretation  of  them;  and 

I  will  interpret  them  according  to  the  unanimous  consent 

of  the  fathers. 

Exposition. — The    Roman   Catholics    hold    that   the 
church,  which  is  alone  iniallible,  posse<ises  the  power  of 
judginjc;  of  the  riuht  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of 
the  traditions ;  this    church    beint^  always   under    the' 
same  divine  influence  that   inspired    the  prophets  and 
apostles  of  old.     The  apostolical  traditions  are  those 
which  are  su,>po3cd  to  have  had  their  origin  or  institu- 
tion from  the  a))ostl(*s,  such  as  infant  baptism,  the  I/^rd's 
Oiy,  or  first  day  of  the  wcok,  receiving  the  sacrament,  Sre, 
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lidbfs,  l««aUk  fitttt,  4se. 
tbAttkc  wmy  bj  which  we  mio  jalyt^f 
UNMtolieal  aad  eccle«»ttical  tndilnH^ 
tiMt  by  which  the  fiuthful  jadfeeTJi 
ami  doctrine  (vis.)  the  imerriiiK  enthiriljv 
spresscd  ia  her  cooiicil%  and  futMmwm 
My  edinitted  fomiuhuries  .end 


ABTICLB  XV. 

lod  believe,  that  there  ate  sevea 
d  ptoperly  so  called,  iutittttcd  by  h 
I,  and  oeceMary  for  the  lalvatioa.of. 
oC  all  of  them  to  every  one,  (vis.)  hapti— » 
icharut.  penance,  estieme  unction,  oidfli% 
,  and  tliat  they  do  confer  grace,  and  that 
,  baptism,  coufirmation,  and  orders,- can* 
d  without  sacrilege.  1  also  recive  ann 
ived  and  approved  rites  of  the  catholic 
solemn  administration  of  all  the  aforesaid 

—A  sacrament  is  supposed  to  be  an  insti- 
r,  consisting  of  some  outward  sign  or  cere- 
1  grace  is  given  to  the  soul  of  the  worthy 

*ral  sacraments,  though  they  might  appear 
g  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  subject 
ctrioal,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  ac- 
lace,  inasmuch  as  they  form  so  essential  a 
:  catholic  faith.  The  accompanying  cuts 
-eader  in  understanding  the  forms  used  in 
ation. 

I,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  an 
}hrist  of  a  very  important  nature.  The 
I  it  is  administered  is  somewhat  similar  to 
ly  the  church  of  England.  In  this  parti- 
,  the  church  of  Rome  appears  to  have  the 
point  of  liberality,  if  1  may  so  term  it: 
ptized  infant  fall  sick,and  there  be  no  priest 
sinister  this  holy  sacrament,  the  nurse,  or 
jB,  of  the  congregation  ofthe  faithful,  mag 
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perform  the  sacred  office :  for,  argue  the  catholics,  it 
were  a  sad  thinjg;  that  the  soul  of  a  child  should  be  damned 
eternally  for  vtant  of  this  essential  rite,  through  the  umi- 
voidable  necessity  of  the  priest's  absence;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  do  hold  the  indispensible  ne- 
cessity of  baptism,  from  the  10th  Article  of  Pope  Piui's 
Creed,  which  enjoins  this  rile  '*  for  the  remission  of 
sins :"  including,  of  course,  origiual  corruption  as  well 
as  actual  transgression. 

The  ceremonies  now  used  in  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, according  to  several  approved  authors,  are  as  fol- 
low :  First,  they  consecrate  the  water  with  prayer,  and 
pouring  in  of  oil  three  times:  Secondfy,  they  cross  the 
party  on  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  breast:  Thirdly,  he 
18  exorcised  with  a  certain  charm,  or  exsufflation,  or 
breathing  :  Fourthly^  they  put  consecrated  salt  into  hit 
mouth  :  Fifthly,  they  put  spittle  into  his  nose  and  ears: 
Sixthly,  they  add  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal blessing :  Sevtnthly,  they  anoint  him  with  holy  oil 
on  the  breast:  and,  Eighthly,  they  anoint  him  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  using  perfume,  &c. 

It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  give  the  party  the  kisf 
of  peace ;  to  put  a  lighted  taper  into  his  hand ;  give 
him  milk  and  honey  to  drink ;  and  then  clothe  him  with 
a  white  garment;  but  these  practices  are  now,  I  believe, 
universally  laid  aside.  The  words  used,  and  the  rest  ojf 
lilt'  form,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  protcstant  episcopal 
churclios. 

Baptism,  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  not  confined 
to  infants,  nor  to  adults ;  but,  properly  speaking,  they 
may  be  ranked  amongst  the  supporters  of  infant  baptism; 
for  in  this  respect,  like  other  christians,  they  have  varied 
in  their  practice,  though  not  in  their  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Confirmation,  is  a  sacrament  wherein,  by  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands,  with  the  unction  of  holy  chrism,  a  person 
receives  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  and  a  strength 
to  enable  him  to  make  profession  of  his  faith.  In 
this  sacrament  the  Roman  Catholics  make  use  of 
olive,  oil,  and  balm:  the  oil  to  signify  the  clearness  of  a 
^ood  conscience ;  and  the  balm  as  the  savour  of  a  good 
reputation.    They  use  the  following  form :  "  I  sign  thee 
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■iiliOie  kiicn  of  the  croM,  aiid  cotifirm  tb»  will  ibe 
riirtHik  nf  ftalvntion,  in  llie  name  of  tlie  Fklber,  ibe  Soa. 
uillfar  ilntv  ObiKt.' 

C*ln>fl  latys,  that  Conjtrmttfion  i>  lliiit  tvhieb  makoi  in 
pnfret  cbrtslians,  and  im|>re$ies  an  initelible  chanutrr 
ifier  bapliiw,  and  imparls  ru  ut  the  ipiril  of  fortitude, 
■hcnliy  we  are  cnabkd  to  )irofe«B  cbrislianitv,  evta  at 
ib«  hauitl  of  our  lives ;  and  is  thereby  deemed  a  lacra* 
nfnl  of  ibc  cburcii. 

3.  Tun  KtiCHAKrsT.  or  Lord's  Soppbb.  ii  ■  ucra- 
vunl  of  inliniic  importance  ia  the  calholtc  church,  ami 
hu  given  rue  to  mure  contraverty  and  dispute  than  all 
ihctnlput  toa^ellter  Tbeie  christiiinf  believe  and  iicxert, 
thai  tbe  Riicluirm  signilies  that  sacmment  whicli  renlly 
•ad  in  Iiuih  conliiins  the  -yeTy  body  and  blood  ufour 
Saviour,  Innsuli»t3t<liated,  or  Ininsfurmed,  into  the  up- 
ptarnnrr  «!  breatl  and  winr,  when  consecrated  and  wt 
Kfiart  at  the  sairifice  of  the  micis,  nhirh  shall  Ire  fully 
■pliwiiil  ftitkcr  M.  U  is  called  then  Euchariit,  be* 
awe /wis  Christ,  in  tbe  instiitition  of  ibis  divine  la- 
uWMait,  gsve  thanks  to  God,  broke  the  hreuH,  and 
Unied  Ibe  eup:  £itfAffru(M,  in  Greek,  signifies  tbanks- 
Ititing,  and  aniwers  lolhe  Hebrew  word  iforffcA,  tobless, 
•t  Htdmk,  to  praise. 

Thv  ad  ministration  of  this  sacrament  must  be  ex- 
iMsed  when  wc  cone  to  treat  of  the  Mass  more  parli- 
nlaxlj. 

4.  Pknancb,  or  Infliclion,  tbe  art  of  usinp  or  ciih- 
■itting  to  punishment,  public  or  private,  as  an  expres- 
nan  of  repaitance  for  sin,  is  deemed  lone  of  the  seven 
Mcraraeuts.  It  includes  coofesiion  of  sins  to  the  priest, 
■Ueh,  if  accompanied  with  siacere  conlrilion,  and  apro- 
■iie  of  future  amendment,  with  reslitulinii,  uponabsolu- 
tioD  received,  on  these  coiMJilions,  from  (he  priest,  puts 
Ike  peniteni  into  a  state  of  lalvation. 

Fcaince  and  ahbolulion  Sfe  so  inlimatelv  connected  in 
tbe  catboltc'cburcb,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
ftulber  eiplanalion  of  this  sicrameal.  This,  tlie  Council 
•fTrem  faai  decreed  to  consist  of  some  outward  si^n  oi 
Mtemuiy,  by  which  grace  is  given  to  the  soul  oflht.- 
Wlliy  beiicTer.  It  was,  they  add,  instituted  by  Chri.-t, 
*kni,  biestbing  upon  tbe  disciples,  be  ^avetbero  ihe  H<>h 
Et):«i,  wjib  power  to  remit  or  rvlaio  sins ;  that  is  to  t«- 
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concile  the  faithful  fallen  into  sin,  after  baplism.  It  iiU 
fers  from  baptism  not  onl^  in  matter  and  form,  but,  alio, 
because  the  minister  of  baptism  is  not  a  judge  in  that 
ordinance ;  whereas,  after  baptism,  the  sinner  prcsenti 
himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  priest  as  guilty,  to  be 
set  at  liberty  by  his  sentence.  It  is,*  however,  as  neces- 
sary as  baptism.  The  form  consists  in  the  words  *'  I  do 
absolve  thee/'  Contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction, 
are  parts  of  penance,  .ind  the  effect  of  it  is  reconciliation 
with  God.  Contrition  is  i;rief  of  mind  for  sins  com 
mitted,  with  purpose  to  sin  no  more,  and  was  necessary 
at  all  times,  but  especially  in  such  as  sin  after  baptism. 
It  is  a  preparation  to  remission  of  sins.  By  penance  the 
church  has  ever  understood  that  Christ  hath  instituted 
the  entire  confession  of  sins,  as  necessarv,  by  the  law  ot 
God,  to  those  who  fall  after  baptism:  for,  having  insti* 
tuted  the  priests  his  vicars  forjudges  of  all  mortal  sins, 
it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  exercise  this  judgment  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  cause ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  the 
priest,  who  has  authority,  delegate,  or  ordinary,  over 
the  penitent,  remits  his  sins  by  a  judicial  act;  and  the 
{greater  priests  reserve  to  themselves  the  pardon  of  some 
faults  more  grievous;  as  does  the  Pope;  and  there  is  nc 
doubt  that  every  bishop  may  do  this  m  his  diocese;  ann 
this  reservation  is  of  force  before  God.  In  the  hour  o 
death  any  priest  may  absolve  any  penitent  from  any  sin. 
What  the  satisfactions  are,  as  imposed  by  the  priests,  are 
too  well-known,  concludes  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  re- 
quire any  description. 

But,  as  this  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  to  my  reader,  I 
think  it  proper  briefly  to  state,  that  satisfactions  iiere  mean, 
restitution  to  the  parties  sinned  ai^ainst,  bodily  mortifica- 
tions, charity,  or  alms-giving,  and  sometimes  (lonations  to 
die  church.  I  think  it  more  proper  to  give  this  explana- 
tion, because,  I  know  there  exists  a  very  common  opinion 
amongst  my  brother  Protestants,  that  Roman  Catholic 
priests  affect  to  pardon  sins  of  the  deepest  dye  for  money ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faithful,  as  they  are  called, 
may  purchase  an  indemnity  for  the  commission  of  all  sorts 
of  crimes:  this  is  a  great  slander,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  nor  kept  alive ;  if  any  priests  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  take  such  an  advantage  of  the  ignorant,  on 
their  own  heads  be  it:  —the  church,  of  which  such  priests 
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J   disavows  any  such  Burdi'l  and  iiapiniUL 
•-  But   of  tliia  mure,  when  we  coiai:  to  treat  oT, 

KtC*.  V 

:tbkmb  Unction  ii  a  aacriimeiit  of  a  very  Kingll' , 
le,  and  is  only  ad m mistered  to  periuna  in  imoM 
lUtr  of  immeriiatf  lieath :  it  is  Die  uSice  of  rc> 
|AmI  to  tiM  Mol.  A  my-kDOwB  book,  cotilM 
tttof  Um  Caibulio  Faith,"  My*  tbat  we  inwa 
MriptioD  ('f  tiiia  ncramenl  in  James  t.  14,  16, 
t  u  aaid,  "  Is  any  >iok  uuoa;  you,  let  him  mil  for 
■O  (ibc  piieats)  of  tbe  church,  and  let  theia  pnj 
n,  BMiinting  hta  with  oi)  Id  tbe  name  of  ibe  Loid ; 
t  yiayvr  of  laitb  shall  wve  the  lick,  and  the  Lonl 
■MhiB>  up:  and  if  he  have  committed  lini,  tbcj 
a  fcrgJTcn  him." 

'idcBt,  tberefbjre,  tint  eaticme  unctioo  coDiiaO 

f  anil  in  ■noiniiDg  the  body  with  oil.     It  u 

t  unction,  because  adminiiteied  in  the  last 

)r  dbss.  The  Council  of  Trent  ii  verv  severe  upon 
who  lay  that  orders,  or  holy  ordimlioii,  to  the  of- 
f  prioti,  it  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  in- 
■d  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     A  dreadful  anatbe- 

denouuced  upon  all  such,  and  against  all  those 
■y  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  by  holyordi- 
I.  That  llie  writer  of  ihis  may  not  fall  under  the 
1  anathema,  tlius  proclaimed,  lie  will  not  here  insert 
in  coQtrediclion  of  the  church's  authority  on  this 
Orders  are  a  sacrament  in^liluted  by  Cliri<>t, 
icb  hiihops,  priests,  &<:.  are  consecrated  to  their 
live  functions,  aud  receive  grace  todiscliarge  them 

hut,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly  a  sacrament 
at  value. 

Uatrimony,  or  Marriage,  is  also  a  sacrament 
Ting  grace  ;  and  those  who  say  to  the  contrary  let 
M  an  anathema,  decrees  the  Council  of  Trent.  But 

DOl  all:  "if  any  man  says,  a  churchman  in  holy 
I  may  marry,  or  contmct  mur.iage,  and  lliai,  when 
mtracted,  it  is  good  and  valid,  niitwilhslanding  any 
iastical  law  to  the  contrary,  or  that  auy  who  have 
:  conliocnce  may  contract  marriage,  let  him  be  au 
ma."  This  is  a  bard  sentence;  but  the  church 
■decreed. 


^T — I" 
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Ab  to  the  form  of  marria^  in  tJie  catholic  church,  it 
differs  nothing  materially  from  that  performed  in  the 
church  of  England;  it  is  performed  either  in  private 
or  in  public,  in  the  open  church  or  in  a  private  dwelling, 
as  may  suit  the  w'shes  or  desigan  of  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  this  holy  sacrament. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church.  We  now  proceed  with  Pope 
Pius's  creed. 

ARTICLE   XVt 

I  embrace  and  receive  every  thing  that  hath  been  de- 
nned and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  con- 
cerning!^ original  sin  and  justification. 

Exposition. — Good  works,  says  the  council,  do  truly 
dfscrve  eternal  life ;  and  whosoever  holds  the  contrary 
is  accursed. 

That  same  council  also  declares,  that  all  human 
kind  have  lost  their  holiness  and  righteousness  by  the 
sin  of  Adam,  with  the  exception  of  the  Virgin  Marj, 
whom  the  catholics,  believing  the  absolute  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  call  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  celebrated  Bossuet,  once  Bishop  of  Mentz,  says, 
in  his  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Catechism,  that  eternal 
life  oii&cht  to  be  proposed  to  the  cliildren  of  God,  both 
as  a  grace  mercifully  promised,  and  as  a  reward  fuith- 
fuliv  bestowed  on  them  for  their  i^ood  works  and 
merits. 

The  Council  of  Trent  decrees,  that  the  t;ood  works  of  a 
justified  person  are  not  the  gifts  of  God  ;  that  they  are 
not  also  the  merits  of  the  justified  person  ;  and  that  he, 
bcinj^  justified  by  the  good  works  performed  by  biui, 
through  the  grace  of  God  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  living  member  he  is  does  truly  merit  increase  of 
graee  and  eternal  life. 

The  catholic  authorities  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
clear  on  thi>  gieat  doctrine  of  justification ;  for  Bossuet, 
in  another  place,  asserts,  that  the  church  professes  her 
hope  of  salvation  to  be  founded  on  Christ  alone.  "We 
openly  declare/'  says  he,  "  that  we  cannot  uc  acceptable 
to  God,  but  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  do  we  ap- 
prehend how  any  other  sense  can  be  imputed  to  our 
belief^  of  which  our  daily  petition  to  God  for  pardon 
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tiirough  hU  grace,  in  ihi-  name  uf  Jesus  Christ,  miiy 
icive  A^  n  proof, '  Picart  give*  thi»  quottiiioii  a(  ifrpaieV 
lenglli.  It  i.i  worlii  renurliing,  that  in  tiic«e  (IcfiRiiiuiit 
(if  juilification,  nothing  ufcoDsequence  is  said  of  failh, 
and  the  reformed  churches  say  ao  mucli ;  but  this  ivai  u 
v«ry  importaot  feature  nf  the  Kvformjiii>ii. 

ARTICLE  YTII. 

1  do  also  profess,  ihmt  ia  tlic  mass  lliere  U  offi^red  unto 
Grtd  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrilice  for  ihe 
quiek  and  the  dead  ;  and  that,  in  the  most  huly  sacra- 
ment »f  the  Ruchari^t,  there  ii  truly,  really,  and  substan- 
tiallv,  (he  body  and  blood,  logellier  with  the  soul  and 
the  divinity  of  our  LonI  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  there  ii 
a  conversion  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  Ihe  bread 
iato  tJic  body,  and  of  liie  whole  substance  of  the  wine 
into  the  blood;  wliich  conversion  ihe  whale  calliulic 
church  call  Transubstantiation, 

E^ositian.—The  famous  and  learned  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  argues  on  this  poini  thus:  "  ihatthecelebratlon  of 
ibe  Passover  was  an  express  Hgure  of  the  EucharisI ;  but 
Ibe  Passover  was  a  sacrifice,  therefore  Ihe  Bucbarist  must 
be  so  too."  This  syllogism,  like  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  is  conclusive,  provided  there  be  nothing  defective 
in  the  premises;  but  no  matter:  the  cardinal  reason* 
somewhat  more  rationally,  wben  lie  says,  "  that  if  Christ 
be  a  priest  for  ever,  Ihe  rite  of  sacrificing  must  continue 
forever.  "But,"  he  adds,  "there  can  be  no  sacrifice  if  we 
destroy  that  of  the  mass."  Therefore,  it  is  said,  ibat  the 
whwle  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecra. 
tinn,  is  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  wilh- 
Mtagy  alteration  in  the  accidents,  or  outward  formi. 
This  sacrihce,  say  ibe  catholici,  was  only  ordained  as  a 
representation  of  that  which  was  once  accomplished  ua 
Ihe  cross  ;  lo  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  for  ever,  and 
U  apply  unto  us  the  salutary  virtue  of  it  for  ihe  absolu- 
toD  of  those  sins  which  we  daily  commit. 

The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  an  acknowledged 
bonk  among  tbese  christians,  solves  all  the  apparent  dilfi' 
tnltieswith  respect  to  this  doctrine  oft  ransuhsmmialion  ; 
(Nch  Bt  bow  the  outward  forms  of  bread  and  wine  muy 
KQHJD  without  the  substance — how  the  whole  body  ana 
Mood  flf  Christ  can  be  contained  in  so  small  &  syvic^  i&i 
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thai  of  ibe  host,  nay  evea  ii>  thesmalk^t  purlion  of  it— Of 
haw  Ifae  body  of  Chriat  can  be  lii  Hmveii,  auil  at  ihe  siinia 
time  he  in  so  many  places  upou  earlli,)  in  the  lullowing 
mauner :  "  All  I  his  coinMor  llie  Almightv  power  of  God, 
which  is  as  incuniprelienzible  as  hiniieN':  the  immense 
depth  of  whii'h  caiinot  he  fai homer]  bj'  the  short  line  and 
plumoiet  of  human  reuou." 

The  Council  of  Trent  cuts  the  matter  short  by  decree- 
ing, "  ihal  if  any  onesayi,  that  «  Irye  and  proper  sacri- 
fice is  not  offered  up  to  God  at  the  man ;  or  that  to  *  be 
offered  ii  any  thing  elie  than  Jesus  Christ  given  to  be 
eaten,  let  him  be  anathema," 

And  again,  in  Ihe  third  canon  it  decrees  ibat  "  if 
any  one  says,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  only  a  sa- 
crifice of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  memorial  of 
the  sacrihce  whicb  <ras  complelnl  on  ihe  cross  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  prupitiulory  nor  profitable  to  any  but  him  tlmt 
receives  ii,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be -offered  for'lhe 
'  living  and  for  the  dead  ;  for  their  sins,  their  punishments, 
and  their  aatisfactions,  and  their  other  necessities,  let 
him  be  anathema." 

And  alia,  in  the  91b  canon,  "  if  any  one  says,  that  the 
ttrage  of  ilie  Church  uf  Rome,  to  pronounce  part  of  the 
canon  with  a  Joud  voice,  ought  lo  he  condemned  ;  or 
that  the  iiiais  ought  only  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  that  water  oni;ht  not  In  be  mixed  with  ibe 
wine,  which  is  lo  be  offered  in  liic  cup,  because  it 
if  against  the  institutioti  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
anathema." 

The  Church  of  Rome  declares  that,  upon  tbe,,priest's 
pronouncing  these  words,  hoc  ett  corpms  mrvm  (this  is  my 
body),  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  instantly 
transubstantiated  into  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  the  species  or  accidents  only  of  the  bread  and 
wine  reraainii^.  Christ  is  offered  as  o(\en  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  is  celebrated. 

Solitary  masse>,  wherein  the  priest  communicates 
alone, are  approved  and  commeoded;  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  declares  that  whosoever  saith  they  are  unlawful 
and  uuglrt  to  be  abrogated  or  abolished,  is  accursed. 

Of  the  forms  of  this  sacrilice  of  the  mass,  more  In  ano 
■her  place 
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ARTICLB    XYIll. 

And  I  believp,  that  under  one  kind  on))',  whole  aod 
CQtire,  Christ  Ji  taken  and  reqeived. 

Eiporition. — Bread  and  wine, after  consecration,  being 
turned  into  the  substance  of  Chrisl's  body  and  blood, 
wilhuut  changing  the  species,  the  people  are  forbidden 
to  receive  (he  sacramenl  in  both  kinds. 

The  Council  of  Constance  decreed,  that  Christ  himself 
inilituted  the  sacrament  In  both  kinds,  and  (hat  the 
faithfill  in  the  primi(ive  church  used  so  to  receive  it;  ytt, 
that  the  practice  of  receivin<!  in  one  kind  only,  was  highly 
censurable;  they,  therefore,  appointed  the  continuance 
of  the  con  secret  ion  in  both  kinds,  and  of  giving  to  the 
iaily  only  in  one  kind.  For  (his  they  aaiigned  the  follow- 
ing curious  reasons:  lest  (he  blood  of  Christ  should  be 
ipilt — the  wine  kept  for  the  sick  should  fret — lest  wine 
might  not  always  foe  had — or  lest  same  might  not  be  able 
10  bear  (he  smell  or  laile. 

The  Council  of  Constance  has  the  following  words: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  This  present  sacred,  ge- 
neral Council  declares,  decrees,  and  determines,  that 
although  Christ  instituted  and  administered  (o  his 
disciples  this  venerable  sacrament  after  supper,  under, 
both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine  ;  yet  this,  notwithstanding 
the  laudable  anthoritjr  of  sacred  canons,  and  the  approved 
custom  of  the  church,  hath  maintained,  and  doth  main- 
tain, that  such  a  sacrament  as  this  ought  not  to  be  made 
after  supper,  nor  to  be  received  by  the  faithful,  otherwise 
than  (ns(ing,  excepting  in  case  of  infirmity,  or  other  ne- 
cessity granted  or  admitted  by  law,  or  by  the  church  : 
and  lince,  for  avoiding  some  dangers  and  scandals,  the 
custom  has  been  rationally  introduced.  That  though  this 
sacrament  was  in  the  primitive  church  received  by  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds,  and  afterwards  by  the  makers 
of  it,  under  both  kinds,  and  by  the  laity  only  under  the 
species  of  bread — such  a  custom  as  this  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted a  law,  which  must  not  be  rejected,  or  at  plea- 
sure changed,  without  the  authority  of  the  church.  They 
who  assert  the  contrary  are  to  he  driven  away  asherelioa 
and  severely  punished  by  the  diocesans  of  the  place,  or 
iheir  officials,  or  by  the  inquisitori  of  heieticvkV  ^ra'fW.y . 
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The  Council  of  Florence,  speaking  in  relalton  bttlb  ta 
this  and  the  eiicharist,  drrrees  as  fnllnws :  •■  The  pricji, 
■peaking  in  ihe  iinint-  nf  Cliri&t,  niaketk  ibis  sacrament  ; 
for,  by  virtue  of  the  very  ^ordi  IbeHaelvei,  Ihe  brew]  b 
changed  inio  the  bod*  of  Ckrut,  and  the  wiae  into  hii 
blood  ;  yet  to  that  the  whole  Cbrist  ii  contained  under 
the  specie!  of  bread,  and  Ihe  wboie  apeciea  of  wine; 
also  in  every  coueciated  host  and  conMcrated  wine, 
when  a  separation  is  made  there  is  wbole  Chritt." 

The  host  coasUti  of  a  wafer  composed  of  the  finest 
flour  and  wine  ;  and  ii  that  which  u  here  called  bread. 
Tliey  use  wine,  however,  ae)MTatel^ ;  the  priest  only  pai^ 
taking  of  iliii.  "nie  comoiunicant,  in  receiving  the  lacra- 
aeiit,  lias  a  consecrated  wafer  placed  upon  bii  tongue  by 
the  priest,  (be  foraer  devoutly  kneding. 

ASTICLK  XIX. 

I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  U  a  fmigjHtmrj,  mi  thai 
the  souls  kept  prisonera  tfaer«  do  receive  belp  hj  the 
lufrageoftbebitUtJ. 

To  this  BellarwBe  and  ifae  Rhenish  Ana«latioa>  hare 
added— That  the  aoub  of  the  Patriarohi  m4  holy  okb, 
who  departed  this  UA  befare  the  emcife(ioB  of  Christ, 
were  kept  at  in  a  priaoo,  in  a  departmeM'of  hell  without 
pain — That  Cbrist  did  reaUy  go  into  local  hell,  and  de- 
Lver  the  captive  souU  out  of  this  coufineneot.  The 
fttbers  assert,  that  our  Saviour  descended  into  bell; 
wenl  ihitber  specially,  and  dehveied  the  souls  of  tbe 
fatJieri  out  of  their  mansiona. 

d/Miiftou.— Bellarmine  says  there  it  a  purgatory  after 
this  life,  where  the  souls  of  thote  that  are  not  purged, 
nor  have  satisfied  for  their  sins  here,  are  to  be  purged, 
and  give  aatiafaf^tion,  unless  their  lime  be  thortened  by 
the  prayers,  alnx,  and  inataeB  of  th;  living.  This  is  aba 
asaerteti  by  tbe  Cmincil  «f  Trent. 

That  uiine  CotiBcil  decreed,  that  souta  who  die  in  a 
state  of  grace,  but  are  not  sufficiently  purged  frooi  their 
sius,  (;o  tirst  into  purgatory,  a  place  of  toruKnt,  border- 
ing near  upon  hell,  froca  which  liKJr  ileUveiunce  may 
be  expedited  by  ihe  tuffr■ge^  that  it,  prayers,  alms,  mad 
nasses,  said  and  doua  by  the  faithful. 

It  it  also  decreed,  that  tonU  kc  delaiMd  in  pargatwy 
till  they  have  Bade  fiilLtUiafiMliM-fertbctriiBK  wdtMl 
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Iborougfaly  pulled  fmra  them  ;  anH  tlia!  wlioe»eriay.i  Ihat 
Iheie  IS  no  debt  of  Icmporal  jiutiuhmmt  to  \>e  paid, 
riiber  in  llti*  world  or  in  purpilnr^,  before  liity  can 
be  rtrceived  iutu  heHVen,   is  accursed. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

I  do  believe,  tlmt  llie  sninrs  reignins  lopelher  with 
Cfariat  are  to  be  worhipped  and  prayed  nolo;  and  ttmt 
ibey  do  oflVr  praters  unto  God  for  us;  and  lluit  tfaeir 
relics  are  lo  Ite  liad  iu  vcneraiioa. 

Rip0nlion. —  ll  must  not  hirnce  be  ioferred,  llist  the 
RiiniaM  Calbolics  worship  the  saint*  departed,  or  their 
rrlics^  as  iIkit  ttaviours  or  tedeemers;  but  simply  as  infe- 
rior inediatorS;  being  near  (lie  throne  of  God,  and  having 
constant  access  lo  His  divine  presence.  They  believe 
tlial  ibe  prayers  of  these  saints  are  always  acceptable  to 
Almighty  God  ;  and  that  as  lliey  are  ministering  spirili 
lo  the  h«-ir3  of  salvation  on  i.'Hrlh,  they  consequently  know 
what  »  taking  place  in  the  church,  and  are  ijteciallj 
aiindful  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  their  suffering  bre- 
thren below.  So  the  faithful  here  think  lliey  may  and 
ought  lo  supplicate  the  ^ood  ulfices  of  the  glorilied  lainti 
Lefare  the  foolstuol  of  the  OmnipoienL  The  worship 
which  is  paid  to  ilieBe^ainls  is  far  from  supreme;  it  is 
nii-ti-ly  liie  bowing  willi  revereuce,  and  the  supplications 
of  less  favoured  beings. 

Relics  of  saints,  &c.  are  held  in  veneration ;  but  arc 
not  worshipped  in  anywise ;  but  only  as  we  bold  in  vene- 
talion  the  pictures  or_lhe  goods  of  our  dearest  friends. 

It  would  be  amusing  here  lo  give  a  full  account  of  tlic 
sacred  relics  uhiih  are  deposited  in  the  churches  of  the 
stations  al  Home,  exhibited  during  Lent,  and  upon  other 
siileuin  occasions,  to  ihe  vf  neralioo  of  the  faithful ;  but 
(he  limits  to  which  this  work  is  confined  forbid  it. 

There  are  lifiy  four  stations  held  in  Rome,  tbe  cere- 
iron  irs  of  which  commence  upon  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
and  «nd  on  the  Sunday  Dominica  in  Alhii  or  Lovs  Sundag. 

St.  Isjdor,  who  wrote  about  the  twelfth  century,  doe« 
not  allow  any  other  significaiiou  lollie  word  (/oft on  than 
an  offering  made  on  a  tixi  and  appointed  day  ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  that  opinion  cites  the  practice  of  Elkanah  in  the 
tirsi  book  of  Samuel,  cfaap.  i.  "  And  the  roan  went  up 
}eiirly"  (ttattUii  diebut)  "  out  of  bis  city  lu  v<ora\t\v,  wci^ 
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to  sacrifice  unto  the  LonI  of  hoiti  iit  Sliilub  :"  tnd  in  ibe 
following  chapter,  wben  Hannab  btnugbt  to  Samuel  "  a 
little  coat  from  year  to  year,  when  ah-  came  up  wiih  htr 
busbani)  to  oH'er  llie  yearly  {ilalutit  diebtu)  sucrifice." 
From  nhiah  it  appears,  hidor  coniidcred  the  (erm  ttatum 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  ttmtmere,  to  which  opinion 
Polidore  Vii^il  leemi  to  incline,  when  treating  of  thin 
matter  in  hi*  eighth  book.  But  many  object  to  this  ex- 
planation, preferriug  the  verb  itmn  u  more  dcsipiatiTe 
of  ibe  ureroony ;  quoting  in  support  of  their  Brgument 
numerous  authoritiei,  some  of  very  remote  antiquilj,  to 
prove  that  the  word  station  is  not  intendeil  to  signify  inv 
delerminale  place  nor  any  particular  ceremony  perfornied 
on  some  certain  dav;  liut  from  the  aci  of  tiie  pciiple 
itanditig  on  such  occationa,  which  cuiloui  upon  these 
solemn  days  is  iuvariably  observed.  In  allusion  also  lo 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  "  whrrt  two  or  three  are  ga- 
thtrtd  together  m  m;/  name,  I  will  be  in  Iht  midtt  of 
them;"  and  also  afler  the  resurrection,  in  a  congrrgation 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  where  it  is  wrilien  "  iletit  Jew* 
tn  meifto  eorvmi"  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  quality  of  his 
title  as  Christ's  vicar,  by  this  act  reminds  the  people  of 
tb«  promise. 

Others  pretend  that  it  merely  denotes  the  church, 
where  the  pope  stands  (or  some  one  in  his  plucf)  and 
preaclics  to  ihe  i)eople,  in  imilaiion  of  Jesus,  in  tli«-  *ixlh 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  in  other  places,  where  it  it  said 
be  stood  and  preached  to  the  multitude;  and  which  ci- 
imple  iras  folUmed  by  Peter,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of 
ibe  Acts,  and  from  him  banded  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  practice  of  preaching  to  the  people  standing  conti- 
nued, and  is  still  observed  on  the  days  of  holding  Ihe  sta- 
tions, in  the  time  of  Lent  d&ity,  as  particularly  noted  in 
the  homilies  of  St.  Gregory  when  speaking  of  the  custom^ 
from  which  it  is  manifcit,  that  it  is  not  the  church  where 
the  ceremony  is  observed,  but  the  act  from  which  the 
word  stRiJoo  is  derived.  Some  have  ventured  to  attribute 
the  origin  of  Ihe  custom  to  Pope  Simplicius,  from  his  di- 
recting the  priesU  to  attend  at  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  and  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  octaves  of 
their  festivals,  to  administer  the  tacramenls  of  ba|>tisim 
and  penance:  but  ihia  ii  clearly  errotwous,  ai  the  prac- 
itce  can  be  proved  to  be  Bueh  mam  racicBt  tfaaa  lk« 
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time  of  Simpl  ciiis.  Finallv,  tlierefore,  the  wurd  nation  is 
(viilenily  derived  fnim  the  act  of  stBoding,  and  uol  from 
ihe  words  of  Christ,  nor  fmiii  ihe  pontiff,  nor  from  the 
(iriestB  appoinled  by  Simpliciiis,  bitt  I'roiu  the  peopi? 
tokmni;  assembling  and  conforming  to  a  inorr  ancient 
practice. 

It  WHS  anciently  the  custom  to  go  in  procession  to  tlic 
church  of  the  slniion;  but  ihc  people  at  preaeut  go  at 
such  liiuvs  oftlie  day  aa  suit  their  particular  conve* 
uience  ;  where,  devoutly  praying  for  a  certain  time,  tbev 
rclum  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Poj>e  Boniface 
VIK,  granted  an  indulifence  of  one  year  aufl  forty  days 
lo  all  Ihoie  who,  wilk  Irut  contrition,  baring  tonfttt, 
kept  Ihe  itation*  regviorli/  from  the  eommenrement 
on  Aih  Wednttday  to  the  feast  of  Eetter ;  besides  all 
other  iridulgenc'es  granted  by  his  predecessors,  to  eHch 
tliureh,  in  particular,  a  remiition  of  100  dat/s  of  penance 
lo  all  wttch  as  terre,  under  Ihe  same  regulations,  found  at- 
lemditig  the  apottolic  benedictiont.  The  Dumber  of  Ihe 
stations,  for  legitimate  causes,  having  been  limited,  and, 
for  good  reasons,  changed,  transferred,  or  incorporated 
with  others,  b^  Gregory,  and  other  popes,  the  number 
is  now  reduced  lo  forty-six,  which,  adding  the  octave  of 
Easter,  and  the  Dominica  in  Albia,  make  the  total  at 
present  fifty-four;  but,  by  revisiting  some  of  tlie  churche:, 
the  whole  number  where  the  stations  are  now  held  is 
reduced  to  foiiy-five,  as  follow  : — 

SUtkm. 


Ist.  Adi-Wcdnesday, 

9d.  Thursday, 

3d.   Friday, 

4th.  Saturday, 

filh.  lit  Sunday  in  Leu 

«lh.  Monday, 

71h.  Tuesday, 

8th.  Wedneiday, 
'9tb.  Tbonday, 
tmb.  Friday, 
lldL  Saturday, 
IMt.  3d  Sunday, 
13tb.  Monday, 
Uth.  Tuesdnv, 
lOtb.  Wodncaday,      - 


SI.  Sahtna. 

—  (jeorjc  the  Martyr. 

—  Jnliii  iind  St  I'aul. 

—  John  I^aleran  and 

—  Peter  in  Vatican. 

—  Peter  in  Chains. 

—  MitT^  thiGreat. 

—  fliilip  and  St.  JMnes. 

—  Feler  in  Vatican. 

<  —  Mary  Duiniiiicaa'id 
i  —  Mary  Magdalen. 

—  Clement. 

—  Balbina. 

—  CecMia. 
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l«th.  Thursday.    -      -     -     St,  Mary  Tram.  Tivpre. 

170).  I'ridaj,     -  

IBth.  Satardav.    - 
I9th.  3ii  Siinda]', 
30th.  Hondav,      - 
2l9t.  Tucidaj, 
32d.WedDesda;,     - 
23d.  Thursday, 
34th.  Friday, 
25th.  Saturday,     - 
S8(fa.  4lh.  Sunday,    . 
27th.  Mondny,      - 
2811].  Taeaday, 
Siitii.  Wcdntsday, 
30tli.  ThuTKiay, 
31st.  Friday,      -    - 
32d.  Salnrday, 
33d.  Ath.  Sunday,      - 
S4tfa.  HoDday, 
35th.  TdbmIbj, 
S7th.  Wednesday, 
3Jtb.  Thursday, 
38th.  Friday, 
39lh.  Saturday, 
40 til.  Palm  Sunday, 
41^1.  Muiiday, 


43d.  Tuesday 
43d.  Wednesday, 
44lh.  Thursday, 
45tli.  Friday, 
46th.  Saturday. 
47Ui.  Easter  Sunday, 


-  Marcellluus, 
St-  La-wrence  H-itliunt  Ihc  Wall*. 

St  Mark. 

—  Pudenfia. 

—  Coam w  and  St  Dmh  ianu*. 

—  Lawrence  Ju  Looiiia. 

-  Susannal 
deir  Ai^di. 

Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Fnnrlh  Incoronati. 
SL  Lawrence  in  Damaso. 

—  P«ul. 

—  SUveater  &  St  Hartiik 

—  Eusebios. 

—  Nioholaa. 

—  Peter. 

—  Chrysogonos. 

—  QaJriBus. 
-    —  MaroeUna. 

—  ApoUinanaa. 

—  Stephen  rotnodh 

—  John  P<Mta  '■*'ipw. 

—  John  Laternn. 

—  I'rsxides. 

—  Mary  the  Great 

—  John  Laterau. 
Holy  Cntsa. 

St  John  Lateran. 

—  Mary  the  Gro»t, 

—  Mary  dell'  Ani^L 

—  Peter. 

—  Paul. 

—  Lawrence. 

—  Philip  und  James. 

—  M.-u-y  rotunda. 

—  Jiihii  Latorao. 


48th.  Monday, 

49lh.  Tuesday, 

50th.  Wednesday, 

51  St.  Thuraday, 

6'2d.  Friday, 

&:id.  Saturday  io  albii, 

54th.  Siinilay  inalbis. 
Lent  ori^nally  began  on  the6tb  Sunday  befbre'Eaiter. 
^t.  Gregory  added  the  four  days  prccedii^;,  making  there- 
by the  40  lasting  days,  in  com niemora lion  of  the  fast  in 
lite  desert;  the  first  and  Jut  Sundays  not  beii^  days 
ef  penance.    By  aray  of  ipecimen  of  an  account  of  lhe*« 
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wcrral  chiirvliFs,  aiid  nftlie  saiots  lo  wbich  tbej'  are  re- 
ipeclively  drfliraltd,  lake  llie  followtni;,  wliirb.ii  will  tm 
ol)ifrv«i,  is  ihe  first  in  the  \nt  i—Tht  Ckurth  of  Saint 
Stbi»m  in  Mount  Atvnlim*. 

Tliis  hill  is  one  of  (he  seven  hIMs  of  Rome,  having  ihe 
Tiber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  (he  Palatine,  aail 
Monte  Celio.  Soioe  derive  its  name  from  Arrt,  by  reason 
of  tlie  number  of  birds  wliich  resort  there  by  sun-rise, 
from  the  Imnks  of  llie  river  in  its  vicinity,  of  which  Vir- 
p\,  IB  his  8th  faeid,  wriUs, "  Dirarmm  midii  domm  »p- 
ftrtintm  wclMirmm."  Varro  imagined  it  to  be  fnm  «f. 
wetm,  from  its  being  aeparaled,  by  palisade*,  Train  the 
dtj  of  Rome  and  the  people  ;  otbera  preferred  Ike  de< 
■omnnlioii  frora  advemtm,  from  the  great  concourae  of  per- 
HnacoBBg  from  Xatium  to  tacrificc  in  (he  temple  of 
Diani,'  built  Ibcre  in  the  lime  of  Aneaa  Hartiiu.  But 
ihe  true  aignificatioa,  and  which  opinion  ii  generally  re* 
ceived,  is,  that  Aventinus,  king;  of  Alba,  being  killed  by 
lightning,  was  there  buried,  and  thus  left  tbc  name, 
Aventinus,  to  the  hill  which  concealed  bis  remains  Thia 
hill  was  anciently  callpd  Pomeria,  or  rather  the  surround- 
iitg  district,  and  was  inclosed  with  walls  and  united  lo 
the  city  under  Claudius,  of  which  Tacitus,  in  the  12th  oi 
Ills  annals,  thus  writes:  "  Pomerium  auxit  CUHttiuamore 
prucp,  fuoiit  9U1  prolulerr  imperiura  et  cerminot  arbit 
propagare  dalur.  Ei  quosmm  lenainit  Claudiut  pori^- 
trii  facile  cognitu,  et  inactit  publicii  pmcriptvtm."  In 
commemoration  of  which  enlart^ing  of  the  cily  tw*  in- 
icript inns  yet  remain,  one  of  vvliich  in  stone  says: — Ti, 
CLAVDIVS.  DKVSI.  F.  CAESAH.  AVG.  GEHMANI- 
CVS.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  VIII.  IMPXVI- 
COSIill,  CENSOR.  P.  V.  AVCTIS.  POPVLI.  RO- 
MANI.  FINIBVS.  POMERIVM.  AMPLIAVIT.  TER- 
MINAVITQ.:  the  other,  which  is  in  bronee,  i*  placed 
tniheCampiogElioi— VTIQ.  El.  FINES.  POMERII. 
PROFERRE.  CVM.  EX,  REPVBUCA.  CESTEBIT. 
ESSE.  LICEAT.  ITA.  VTI.  LICVIT.  CLAVDiO. 
CAESARI.  XVG.  GERMANICO.  Pliny,  who  wrote 
in  ibe  lime  of  Vespasian,  says,  that  Rome  embraced 
teven  hills,  and  that  it  contained  fourleeo  districts,  and 
Publius  Vicmrius  numbers  the  Avenline  as  the  thirteenth. 
Since  tbe  building  of  (he  cburcb  of  St.  Sabiua,  %a&  >^ 
C  6 
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popes  having  entire  poMession  of  the  ciljr  of  RoToe,  the 
divUions  of  the  city  have  been  altered,  ami  this  of  Mount 
Aventine  it  now  ranked  as  the  first  ;  tliis  is  noted  by 
Anastatius  in  llic  life  i>f  Eiigcnius  I.  This  district  has 
been  from  many  centuiiei  the  hereditary  property  of  the 
illustrious  family  Savelli;  the  Popes  Honoriui  III.  and  IV. 
were  of  this  family,  who  arc  styled  "Nobles  of  Mount 
Aventine."  Mount  Aventine  was,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
city,  adorned  with  a  number  of  temples,  which,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
were  converted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent used,  for,  besides  many  ol  her  authorities.  Area di us 
andHonorius  directed  that  the  public  edihci's  should  not 
bedestroyed.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  ihii  church 
of  St.  Sabioa  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  or  at 
least  built  on  the  site,  with  the  ruins  of  the  afore-named 
temple;  and  ihis  is  strcnijlheiied  further  by  lilt- teitimonv  uf 
Appianus.inhis  account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  bnolil. 
that  C.  Gracchus,  in  his  flight  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
Aventine,  passed  the  Tiber  by  the  wooden  bridge  of  Subli- 
ctas,  which  bridi^e  was  afterwards  restored  by  Anloni- 
nus  Pius,  and,  being  by  hiui  btiill  of  marble,  oblained  tlie 
name  of  Marmorea;  anri  which  place  to  this  day,  where 
the  church  of  St.  Sabina  stands,  is  called  Marmuraia. 
If  to  these  reasons  is  superadded,  thiit  the  port  Trige- 
mena,  through  which  the  wav  led  from  the  city  to  Mount 
Avcntiue,  was  at  the  foot  of  tile  hill  through  which 
Gracclius  passed  to  cross  the  liver,  which  was  in  existence 
some  time  back,  and  wus  the  customary  thoroiighfiire  to 
the  church  of  Sabina,  whusc  principal  enlrance  (aces 
the  west,  it  is  more  evident  it  was  formerly  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  or  at  lea^l  the  site  of  that  temple.  Tliis 
church  of  St  Sabina  was  built  in  the  year  425,  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  and  in  the  papacy  of  Celestine  the 
first,  by  Peter  of  Savona,  a  cardinal  priest  of  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  inscription:  " Hitjus  ttvtjtotibM 
ftcit  Petrtu  Ephcopiu  lU^rica  de  genUnatui  BaiilicMUt, 
Saricta  Sabina  in  urbe  Romo  in  monte  Avtntino,  juxta 
motKuUmm  Sancli  Bonifacii  Martgrit  in  quo  et  Sancliu 
Aletiut  jacet."  The  church  is  very  magnificent,  bat- 
ing a  portico  supported  by' two  beautinil  coliimiu  of 
bwck  marble,  ana  another  with  cotumss  at  the  side,  the 
ihwr  onMiiteiited  with  elabonte   bas-reliefs ;   tweaty- 
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{nui  ciilumns  of  while  marblr  divide  the  atiies  from  tlic 
niV(,  in  which  ts  a  ituble  tribune  also  of  marble  ;  IIif 
SIC  red  utensils  are  of  a  roajinificcnce  correspondiQgwitli 
Iht  sp\endour  of  ihe  churcA,  amongst  wliich  is  a  ci- 
borium  of  several  pounds  weight,  together  with  another 
cibohum,  chalice,  paten,  and  corporal,  all  of  lilver,  given, 
at  it  is  said,  bj>  Honorlus  III.  in  1316.  The  sUtiun 
■  t  St.  Sabina,  being  the  first  day  of  Lent,  the  pope  goes 
«»lv  in  the  morning;,  with  the  whole  ofhia  court,  to  tbe 
neigobouring  church  of  St.  Anistalia,  on  Mount  Palatine, 
where  he  stands  till  tbe  people  are  assembled  ;  and  it  is 
called  The  Cothtta.  The  pupe  then  dislribules  tbe  ashes  to 
the  cardiaaU  and  those  assembled  ;  after  which  ceremony 
the  litany  is  sung  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  go  in  procession  to  the  church  of  St,  Sabina,  where 
mass  is  said,  and  a  sermon  from  the  gospel  of  the  day  ;  at 
tbe  end  of  which  the  deacon  announces  the  •lation  <fur 
the  following  day  at  St.  George.  There  are,  besides  the 
day  of  the  station,  other  festivals  at  thia  church,  on  the 
21Hliof  August,  to  celebrate  the  birth  or  martyrdom  or 
the  taint;  and  on  tbe  3d  of  May  for  other  martyrs. 

KKLICS  AT  THB  CHDRCH  OF  ST.  SABINA,  BXHIBITBD 
ON  SOLEMN  FESTIVALS. 
Under  the  bi^  sltar,  given  by  Sixtus  V.,  are  Ihe  bodies  n( 
Qte  five  following   winls,  wliich  were  Tound  undertfae  ancieril 
ittar  of  Pope    Eogenius  II.,  in   15M,  according  to   tbe   iii- 
•csiption  on  a  leailen  chest  which  iDcloses  them  : — 
The  body  of  St.  Sabina 

—  —  Alexander,  pope. 

—  —  Etentins,  priest  lo  the  said  pope. 

—  —  llieodorius,  ■  companion  of  Bvenlius. 
In  tbe  church  also, 

An  arm  of  St  Sabina. 

Part  of  the  cane  with  which  Christ  was  beaten  and  derided. 
A  lib  of  one  of  the  holy  innocents. 
Bones  of  Ihe  40  martyrs. 
Bones  of  the  11,000  Virgim. 
Part  of  tbe  tunic  of  Sl  Dominic. 

A  arosa  of  silver,  in  Ihe  middle  itf  which  is  another  cmts 
conlaininx  vaiious  relics,  viz. 
A  piece  of  uie  true  crcnot'ourSav'ioiir;  <m  tht  right  arm 
1  Ttha  ijfux.  I'Loma^  Ai>ost\c  anAS\. 
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In  lAtUflarm,  o(  StBarllioloaiew  fe  St.  Mary  Uagidaba 
In  Iht  lap,  ul*  SI.  Pulct  Alld  SI.  JiUnes.  ipuitias. 
/■•  the   MUiH,  or  Sl  Alcx.inikr,   popt',  SL  Sabin.  St. 
Sernpliln.  SL  Agnes,  aiiil  ^t.  Hyjiulitiu,  aJiil  liii  ci)ia< 
paoiciHS, 
Pui  or  the  stono  on  wliioh  onr  Stmot  siepL 
P«rt  or  (he  BeTHilohre  of  Ae  blosMd  Vbgin. 
Some  olivci  Grow  Mount  OlinL 

Some'itarth  uxl  xloii*  fron  tha  Mj  aapnkHa^   basUea 
otbuiral'ioiotst  Pdv,  Pmal,H>ttbev,  Sitifhen,  PbHap, 
Jamei,  Cutmiu,  Duittooi,  ApollMirini,  CstfaDriaK  Co- 
cilia,  nnd  D»uy  inore. 
Id  th«  middle  or  tt^pKveoMDt  of  the  sharcb  is  mcb  k  black 
■t<me.  of  trtiich    it    is    lud    that    St-    Dominio    ona     ni^t, 
pn}(ing  at  thii  ipot,  bb  eaeiBf  tbe  deril  harlMl  a  ibrne  Btiblai, 
which  touched  hina  ilighlly,  bat  fbroad   its  w>j  ttwoa^  Ibe 
lULTomf  tit  oa  whitih  be  wat  kiwaliig  aad  bitrkd  H«elf  w  tht 
aulh;  iiponnafiaftiM  high  altar  to  itipnMatRit-it,tbn*kMM 
mi  ruuoil,  Mt  1  the  minoh  Hoelvbnted  in  a  leitaad  iMorihad 
Ibereon. 

Of  luch  Materials  uc  tomftmti  tkt  varisai  ffHin 
fonnd  ID  the  otber  mki'im,  it  Roae,  trnd  ht  other  part* 
of  theRomBcathaKeirarM.  TVaewMMUfccwlMcty* 
has  been  furnished  by  a  catboUc  gentleoua  who  hu  r 
aided  at  Roae,  and  obwired  wbaterer  ii  enrraai  oris. 
(cresting  in  that  venerable  citj. 

We  bave  (be  Gonocil  of  Trent  aod  the  catechiswi  for 
abthoritv  in  asserting,  that  all  ^ttod  Roman  CalboKcs  are 
tauj^bl,  that  in  bonouring  saints  who  sleep  in  ibe  Lord- 
in  invoking  them — in  rcTerencin^  their  sacred  relict  and 
aslu-i,  ibe  glory  of  God  is  $0  lai  from  bebg  lessened 
that  it  is  greatly  increased;  that  thev  are  to  be  worshipped, 
or  invoked,  because  tbey  constanUy  pray  to  God  for  the 
salvation  of  men. 

In  "  The  grounds  of  the  Catholic  doctrine^  it  is  staled, 
in  answer  to  the  following  question :  **  What  is  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  touching  the  Tcoeiation  and  inrocation  uf 
saints !"  it  is  said  that  "  We  aretaogbt.  Itt,  that  there  ii 
an  honour  aod  veneration  due  to  angck  and  saints;  Sd, 
that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  ns ;  3d.  that  it  b  good 
and  profitable  to  invoke  tbc<a,  that  is,  to  lka«e  reconrae 
to  their  iutercessicMi  and  prayers ;  and,  4lh,  that  their 
■dies  are  to  be  had  in  veneration.' 

Tbey  IcU  «s  fintlwr,  that  the  tkmnk  ia  all  mgta  hm 
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paid  ihii  iionoiir  and  veneiatioii  to  ilic  saints,  b}-  ereriiii|f 
u hurdles,  and  keejiinp  hiili(lii;«s  to  lliHr  memor)>;  si  p rue- 
licewhicb  lti«  Protestani)  have  also  reuiaed.  Iirtbetr 
iDTOcations,  however,  they  simply  sav  to  the  titinti, 
"  Prav  for  U9."  To  Ihe  Vii^in  Mary,  the  common  inro- 
CBtioD  is  this,  "  Hail  Mary,  mother  of  God,  the  Lord  ii 
Kilh  thee;  pray  for  uh  sinners  now  and  at  the  hojr  i>f 
deaihl"  They,  however,  tVe<]iifntlv  in  their  bonks  of  com- 
mon prayer,  or  missals  as  wc  call  them,  use  Ihe  most 
pleasing  and  endearing'  epiiheis  id  Ihe  Virgin. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

I  do  belierc  tbat  the  images  of  Chriil,  of  the  Ueiaed 
Virgb  the  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  laints,  ought 
la  be  hmd  and  reiained,  and  that  due  honour  and  tcm- 
nlioo  ought  to  be  puid  unto  them. 

Vjfattti»m. — "  Pietarei  ve  the  hooka  of  the  ua- 
Itarned."  But  it  is  not  ibis  idea  alone  that  Bu^geils  to 
the  pioua  Catholic  the  propriety  of  paying  veneration  to 
the  images  of  the  saints:  the  catechism  says  fhat  the 
minislcr  i>hall  leach  the  people,  that  images  of  saints  are 
te  be  placed  in  churches  lliat  ihey  may  be  likewise  wor> 
shipped.  Tt  any  doubt  arise  about  tlie  meaning  of  the 
word  wcrthip,  when  applied  to  images,  the  minister  shall 
leach  them,  that  images  were  made  to  iaslruct  them  in 
the  history  of  both  testaments,  and  to  refresh  their  me- 
mories ;  for  being  excited  hv  the  remembrance  of  divine 
things,  they  excite  more  strongly  to  worship  God  himself. 

It  is  a  stupid  and  illiberal  error  to  charge  the  Roman 
Catholici  with  the  proper  worship  of  saints  or  of  images ; 
and  to  call  ihem  idolalors,  ns  many  liava  done,  and  some 
ill-informed  Protestants  still  do;  the  cbarga  is  bol4i  un- 
true aod  unjust. 

Who  hu  not  ohen  involuntarily  ejaculated  a  prayer  1o  the 
One  God,  when  looking  upon  some  wcll-execatcd  piece  of 
sculpture  or  painting,  representing  some  person  or  scene 
of  sacred  bistory.  The  scriptural  paintings  of  the  late 
Mr.  West,  some  of  which  ornamenl  the  idllar-pieces  of 
our  own  churches,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  call  forth 
this  feeling ;  and  he  has  but  a  cold  heart,  if  not  even  a  scep- 
'icalone,  who  can  look  upon  that  artist's  ."Christ  healing 
the  Sick,"  or  his  "  Christ  rejected,"  and  be  toUlly  unmoTed 
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by  somelhiDg  of  a  devotional  spirit  It  is  ccrtaio,  ihiit 
nothing  morelhaa  the  exciiation  nf  this  feeliug  iiinleniled 
by  the  use  of  images  and  pictures  a^iungit  the  Roman 
Catholics.  If  ignorani  persons  ia  ignorant  times  have 
Bade  any  other  use  of  these  visible  remembrancers  of  de- 
parted  wortii,  it  tau  been  an  aboM  of  an  hmrmleu,  if  not 
a  profitable,  pracUcc.  The  Catholic  church  forbids  ido- 
latry, ranking  it  as  one  of  the  deadly  lins.  Let  them  b« 
righlly  understood  on  this  as  on  other  points.  Lei  ui  not 
charge  them  with  being  of  a  reUgion  which  tbcy  deny, 
nor  judge  them  lest  ne  also  be  judged.  I  neither  justily 
nor  condemn ;  but  state  facts.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
tbal  their  language,  especially  when  speaking  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  is  sometimes  extremely  poetical  and  dcToai: 
in  the  little  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  she  is  desired  to 
loose  the  bonds  of  the  guilty — to  drive  away  evils  from 
us — to  demand  all  good  tilings  for  us— make  us  chaste— 
protect  us  from  the  enemy — receive  us  at  the  liour  of 
death.  She  is  set  forth  as  the  mother  of  mercy,  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  ;  but  why  may  not  a  Romun  Catholic 
call  her  Vu  Mother  ofGodi  These  are  all  so  mauv  pious 
hyperboles  and  nothing  more:  worship,  in  the  highest 
tense  uf  the  word,  the  Catholics  pay  to  the  Trinity  only  : — 
the  very  same  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity, 
whicli  is  "  worshipped  and  glorified"  by  christians  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  all  countries. 
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I  do  affirm,  tbat  the  powerof  indulgences  was  left  by 
Christ  in  the  church;  and  that  the  use  of  iheui  it  very 
beneficiBl  to  christian  people. 

Erpo*ition. — ^Bossuet  aiscrls,  aud  only  what  Is  commonly 
believed,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  proposes  nothing  more 
relative  to  indulgences,  but  that  the  church  had  the  power 
of  grantingtheni  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  practice 
ofthem  is  wholesome ;  which  custom,  that  Council  adds, 
ought  still  to  be  preserved,  though  with  moderation,  lest 
ecclesiastical  discipline  should  be  weakened  by  too 
great  toleration. 

By  indulgences  granted  by  the  popes  and  prelates  of 
the  church,  persons  are  discbargol  from  temporal  pis- 
lisbineDt  here  and  in  puigalory. 
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On  hw  suVijeolt  has  the  Catliotic  reii^Eiuii  liccii  mtire 
nitre  pre  seated  than  on  iLis  of  indul)(ence«:  ibere  is 
tonielhing  obnoxioui  in  ihe  very  term.  We  are  apt  tu 
■tiach  an  idea  and  inipoiUiice  lo  it,  vrhca  applied  an  in 
tfaii  ca»e,  which  do  not  belong  lo  it.  7'hal  a  bad  use 
luav  havF,  al  times,  been  made  of  it,  is  readily  admiiied  : 
for  wliat  good  is  llieie  ihtit  baa  iiot  been  abuted  7  But  ii 
Is  denied  that  the  Callioliu  rvljuiuD  give*  any  aulhorily  to 
ili  pnpes  OT  prelates,  or  oilier  etclrtiaslical  otKcers  lo 
gr<int  a  licence  to  ^in,  as  many  well'ineaning  prolesianls 
kiippose  Ihey  may  Tbc  forgeiy  about  TelKtl  at  the 
llnie  of  the  reformation  ought  not  lo  be  meniioiied,  ex- 
cept to  the  individual  disgrace  of  i)ie  forgets.  I  vindicate 
uot  the  practice  or  tbe  (loctrlne  of  indulgcuces  in  any 
sense:  but  Ihe  author,  as  an  honest  writer,  will  endeavour 
to  screen  theyouibful  miud,  for  whom  he  principally  now 
writes,  from  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and  mistake  on 
Ihis,    as  on  other  points. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church  indulgtncca 
were  common.  In  those  limes  of  strict  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, very  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  any  sins,  whether  public  or  private; 
4Dd  in  particular  ihey  were  forbidden,  fur  a  certain  time, 
lo  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  to  hold  any  com- 
munioD  with  the  church.  General  rules  Here  formed 
upon  these  subjects;  but  as  It  was  often  fouud  expedient 
to  make  a  dlscriminalmn  in  the  degrees  of  punisbmrnl, 
according  to  the  dilferent  circumsiaucesof  ihe  offenders, 
and  especially  when  they  shewed  nmrksof  contrition  and 
repentance,  power  was  given  to  ihe  bishops,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  to  relax  or  remit  those  punishineuls  as  ibey 
should  see  reason.  Every  favour  of  this  kind  was  culled 
an  indulgence  or  p»rdon. 

In  course  of  time,  lioHever,  this  wholesome  discipline 
lH>gan  (o  relax  and  degenerate,  and  some  few  ambitious 
and  desiguing  men,  in  those  dark  ages,  began  to  make  a 
bad  use  of  it :  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  own  religious 
tenets  and  doctrines,  these  indulgences  were  actually 
bought  and  sold,  just  as  in  our  own  limes  church-livings, 
idtowsons  as  they  are  called,  seats  in  parliament,  lucra- 
live  and  honorary  otiiees  in  church  and  state,  are  sold. 
The  doctrine  itself  implies  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
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merciful  relaxation  of  some  severe  ecclesiastical  discV 
pline  ;  ami  tilt  practice,  tlioiigh  not  the  name,  is  still  re- 
tained b\  muiiv  of  tlie  iiects  of  tlie  present  day.  The 
Wesley-aa  Methodists,  for  instaaee,  whose  church  disci- 
pline is  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  other 
churches,  n  few  \ears  Rgo  adopted  the  spirit  of  this  doc- 
trine of  indulgence!  when  certain  of  their  most  useful  and 
)>oputar  preachers  having  been  guil^  of  some  of  those 
aberrations  from  the  straight  liiM  of  moral  rectitude  to 
which  human  nature,  in  its  best  condition,  is,  alasl  but 
too  prone:  instead  ofatODce  unmercifully  inflicting  upon 
ihem  the  full  measure  of  that  punishment  which  they  had 
merited,  exposing  them  to  the  world,  and  cxpelliDg 
tbem  from  the  connexion,  they  prudently  and  mercifully 
granted  tbem  an  indulgence ;  tint  is,  they  retained  them 
in  their  siatiniis  as  mluislers  of  the  pospel ;  but  a|)- 
pointed  tiiem  to  circuits  ofasome-wbal  inferior  t^lixrader; 
and  instead  of  placing  iheir  names  along  with  their  re- 
spectiTC  colleagues,  simply  inserted  such  an  one  by 
name,  "  «nd  on*  mare."  This  was  an  indnlgence  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  and  such  is  the  original  import 
and  design  of  tliis  practice. 

At  present,  the  utmost  length  to  which  the  use  of  in- 
dulgences is  carried  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  their  exten- 
sion to  the  dead :  and  here  the  Catholics  tetl  us,  tbey  are 
not  granted  by  way  of  absolution,  since  the  pastors  of  ibe 
church  have  not  that  Jurisdiction  over  the  dead  ;  but  are 
only  available  to  the  faithful  shepherd,  bj'  way  of  tmf- 
ff'gr,  or  spiritual  succour,  applied  to  their  souls  out  of 
tlie  treasury  of  the  church. 
They  have  also  what  they  call  ajwitler,- and  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  jubilee  in  the  old  Mosaic 
law  ;  which  was  a  year  of  remission,  in  which  bondsmen 
were  restored  to  Bberty,  and  every  one  returned  to  his 
possessions.  The  Catholic Jii&i7k  is  a  plenMry  or  entire 
indulgrnct  granted  erery  twenty-fifth  year,  as  also  upon 
other  extraordinary  occasions,  to  sncn  as,  frrtn^  Irmhf 
fenilful,  shall  worthily  receive  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  perform  the  other  conditions  of  lasting,  alms,  and 
prayer,  usually  prescribedat  such  times. 

liiere  are  other  pltmmry  imibtlgtmea,  difienng  fivH  • 
fmUlet.    A  jubilee  ii  bmhc  Mricmn,  and  acconpaoM 
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frilb  certxin  privileges,  not  uiualK  <;ranted  upon  oiher 
occaiions,  with  teg'drd  lo  tliwr  heing  absolved  by  any  ap- 
proved confessor  from  all  eaconimunicatioDS,  aud  other 
Fwerved  caties  ;  and  having  vows  exchanged  into  iLe  per- 
formance of  other  works  of  piety.  To  which  niaj  be 
added,  that  as  ajubilee  ia  extended  to  the  whole  church, 
which  at  that  time  joins  as  it  were  in  a  body,  ia  offering 
a  holy  violence  lo  heaven  by  prayer  and  penileuiml 
works  ;  and  as  the  catise  for  graiitinji;  an  indulgence  i* 
uiuallv  more  evideni,  and  greater  works  of  piety  are  pre- 
scTibed  for  the  oblaininf;  of  it,  the  indulgence,  ofcoose* 
queitce,  ia  likely  to  be  more  certain  and  secure. 

In  ihe  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  calleii  the  every-day 
practice,  indulgences  extend  only  to  the  f^ranting  of  the 
lai)v  to  eat  certain  meats,  or  abstain  from  certain  format 
fa^ts  and  observances,  from  considcralions  of  sickness, 
convenience,  &c. 

This  \s  the  sum  of  that  dteadfnl  bug-hear  at  which  we 
have  ao  long  startled  with  honor,  and  shrunk  back  from 
with  indignation :  the  practice  may  be  absurd;  but  it  is 
not  wicked  when  rightly  understood,  and  observed  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  tenure  of  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ARTICLB    XXIII. 

I  do  acknowledge  Ibe  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Roman  Church  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of  9II 
churches;  and  I  do  promise  aud  swear  Inte  obedier.ce 
to  Ihe  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apiistles.  and  the  Vicar  of  J  esus  Christ. 

i.i;(o«i/toM.— This  article  has  reference  tliiifly  to  what 
lias  been,  somewhat  improperly,  culled  ihe  pope's  aii]ire- 
oiacy;  11  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  pope's  primiicv. 

The  Calbolic  doctrine  is  as  follows:  That  St.  Pe"ter 
ita>  head  of  ihe  cliurch  under  Christ— that  the  pope, 
or  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  at  present  head  of  the  church, 
and  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth.  This  they  attempt  lo 
lirote  bv  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  and 
Ihe  tradition  of  the  cburcli,  and  say  that  St,  Peter 
Innslaied  bis  chair  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  Hence 
iht  tee  of  Rome  in  all  ages  has  been  called  the  see  of 
I'eter— the  chair  of  Pclcr;  and  absulutelv  the  see  apos- 
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luiic ;  and  in  that  quality  has,  from  the  beginning,  excr* 
ciHO  Jurisdiction  uvrr  all  oilier  churches. 

The  Church  of  Rome  ihej  call  the  miBtress  and  in» 
ther  of  all  churches;  because, her  bishop  it  Si.  Peter't 
luccessor,  and  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  and  conse- 
quently the  father  and  pastor  of  all  the  faithful ;  and 
therefore  this  church,  as  being  St.  Pelers  see,  is  ibc 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches. 

Pojie  BoDiface  VI]].  in  bis  canon  law,  asserts  and  de- 
crees as  follous ;  "  Moreover  we  declare,  and  taj,  and 
define,  and  pronounce  (o  ever;  buman  creatarei  toat  it  if 
altt^ether  necessarj^  to  salvation,  to  be  subject  to  the' 
Roman  pontiff." 

It  is  proper  here  to  caution  the  reader  against  the  no- 
tion that  Rnman  Catholics,  in  admitting  Ibe  pope's  so- 
ptemacy,,or  primacy,  hold  that  the  pope*!  power  over 
the  'christian  world  is  of  a  temporal  nature :  it  has  no 
■uch  extension  ;  no  such  reference  ;  for  how  often  have  toe 
pope's  spiritual  subjects,  catholic  kings  and  emperors 
coue  to  war  with  his  holiness!  Kings  do  not  onnr 
hold  their  crowns  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  except  of  lh«. 
laws  and  of  titcir  own  su  ijecls.  The  pope's  auifaurily 
ovei  his  own  temporal  dominions,  which  he  holds  at 
any  other  sovereign,  is,  of  course,  nnl  purely  of  an  eccle- 
siastical kind;  and  his  spiiilual  puHcr  is  greatly  limited, 
even  in  Catholic  coiiniries,  as  rrunce,  Spain,  Arc.  Tti< 
French  or  Galilean  church,  in  particular,  is  very  inde- 
pendent. As  farasrelHles  to  local  discipline,  the  pope  bat 
but  a  limiled  aulhariiy;  even  in  the  church  of  which 
be  is  recognized  as  the  head. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  thliign 
that  are  delivered,  defined  by  the  sacred  canons  and  <ecu- 
raenica]  co^^ciIs,  and  especially  by  the  boly  synod  of 
Trent:  and  alt  other  things  contrary  hereunto,  and  all 
faeresies  condemned,  rejected,  and  anatbematiied  by  tht 
chuTcb,  I  do  Ukewite  condemn,  reject,  and  anatbcmatiK 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  sweeping  article :  ii  ' 
the  vei^  worst  part  of  the  whole  system;  but  even  liera 
we  shall  do  wen  not  to  mistake  w  misrepresent   Tbc  ift 
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\t\gnaee  here  oiauifett  is  evidently  directed  Bgaiiiil 
"  tbiDgt"  ratbrr  Ihau  periioiis.  They  are  lieresio,  retl 
or  supposed,  thut  are  coodemned,  rejected,  and  analhe- 
lualizcd,  and  not  the  persons  ol'llie  heretics.  It  ought 
iiol.  b«wever,  to  be  denied,  or  concealed,  ihal  this  ramous 
b«U.  as  it  is  called,  which  bears  dale  Nov,  1604,  repeat- 
rdlj  denounces  curses  on  all  those  who  dare  dispute  its 
Miiements.  This  solemn  "  bull,  concenting  the  Ibmi  of 
IN  oath  of  profession  of  faiih,"  all  ecclesiastical  persons, 
whether  secular  or  regular,  and  all  military  orders,  are 
iilijiged  to  take  and  subscribe  as  follows:  "This-true  Ca- 
tholic faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved,  which 
al  this  present  lime  I  do  of  my  own  accord  profess  and 
iincerely  hold,  ],  the  same  N.  iV.  do  promise  aud  vow, 
and  swear,  and  Uoti  assisting  me,  most  coustantly  to  re- 
ram  tnd  confris,  entire  and  unvioUletl,  la  the  last 
hrealh  of  my  life ;  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  1  will  likewise 
;ake  care  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught,  and  preached  by 
my  sutyects,  or  those  the  care  of  whom  belongs  to  me, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  oflicc." 

The  extlusive  rharacler  of  the  Ilcman  Catli.ilic  reli- 
gion is  its  worst  feature:  in  doctrines,  of  a  purely  theo- 
logical nature,  it  dilfers  little  from  the  Calvinist,  or  at 
Wst  from  the  reformed  churches:  in  morals  it  is  equal 
*ii  the  bettofthem:  in  discipline  it  is  more  rigid  than 
any  of  then:  but  in  the  exclusive  spirit,  which  it  almost 
eiery  where  breathes,  it  is  more  uniformly  explicit  and 
etpressive  than  all  l!ie  others.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
church  of  England,  the  purest  of  all  national  churches, 
we  boldly  pronounce  "  God's  wrath  and  everlasting 
damnalion"  on  all  who  do  not  believe,  or  hold,  or  "  keep 
wbole  and  unde&led,"  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasins.  Itis 
equally  true,  that  the  Calviniau  churches  do  not  admit 
talvation  without  faith,  meaning  thereby  the  right,  or  their 
ova,hitb.  Nor  is  it  lessafact,  that  many  sects  and  parties 
"  do  Dol  see  how  a  man  can  be  saved  holding  such  and 
such  a  creed,  differing  from  their  own  ;"  but,  then,  we  do 
Dot,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  call  persons  heretics 
lodanatbematize  ihem  at  the  repetition  of  every  d oc- 
Irioe,  cotisigDing  them  to  the  hldckoess  of  darkneu  lor 
n«r  and  ever,  because  tbej  do  not  say  our  Sbibvletu  m 
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CTrr^liarlicular.  Wedonot  liiiully  ntid  fuHv  condemn  for 
evety  trivial  error:  it  tsonly  the  man  wlio disputes  llie  nioit 
maleriat  of  Ihe  "Five  Points,"  lljHt  we  all  of  us  ^ive  over 
to  Saian.  If  a  man  brlifve»  the  liolv  Irinity,  origin&i  sin, 
vicarious  sacrilices,  eternal  lormenls,  tile  election  of  > 
few,  and  tbe  reprobttion  of  h)I  tfce  mt — if  he  holds  the 
impiiied  rigbtcouineH  of  Chris! — the  final  pcrsevcrtnce 
of  tlie  taints — the  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  also 
against  transubslaritiallon,  we  all  admit  tiiat  such  an  one 
is,  -<tt  least,  in  a  Mlvabie  stale;  nnless,  indeed,  as  sorae  of 
us  contend,  lie  baa  the  roisfortuoe  to  im  included  in  the 
korribile  Jeeretum  ;  ic  which  case  lb«re  i«  no  hope  for 
bim,  whatever  be  believes,  or  whatever  he  rejects.  But 
how  different  ibis  front  the  creed  of  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
which  calls  all  men  heretics,  except  the  invisibly  i^orant, 
who  do  not  bcliete  all  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith  I 
And  then  there  is  this  material  difference  between  us :  the 
catholics  pertinaciomly  almost  to  i  man,  act  and  speak, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  according  (o  what  they  pn>> 
fess :  if  they  anatbemaliie  heretics  in  t)i«r  cburdiei, 
they  do  the  same  every  where  else,  when  called  upon  I* 
express  their  opinions;  whereas  we,  the  refiirmM,  ars 
more  rnliglileued,  and,  at  times,  cull  one  another  brethren, 
bonever  widely  we  differ  in  mitior  points,  and  however 
ai-alously  we  oppose  heresy  in  the  pulpit :  we  are  better 
than  uur  faith — the  catholics  are  as  bad  as  theirs. 

In  tlie  year  178B,  a  committee  of  the  English  catho- 
lics wailed  on  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting  their  application  for  a 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  He  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  Huiheniic  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Roman  Caiholic  universities 
abroad,  '  on  the  cxisteuie  and  extent  of  the  pope's  dis- 
pensing power.'  Thrre  questions  were  accordingly 
framed,  and  sent  to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Ai- 
cala,  Doway,  Salamanca,  and  Vulladolid,  for  their  oni- 
nions.  The  questions  proposed  to  them  were,  I.  Has 
tlic  pope  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  iudiri- 
dual  of  ihe  church  ot  Bonie,  any  civil  auiliorjty*  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-en>inence  whalsuevtr,  within  ibe 
realm  of  Engtandl  t.  Can  the  pope,  or  caidinals,  or 
any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  church  of 
Home,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  majesty's  subject! 
/h/ni  their  oslit  of  lUegiance,  upon  aii}  pretest  wfaatae 
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tierl  3.  If  there  ia  any  principle  in  lh«  lenets  of  tlie 
catliolic  failti,  by  which  catholics  arc  juBtitiol  in  not 
keeping  faith  with  lierelics,  or  other  pcr»uns,  differint; 
ftom  tlictn  ill  religious  opinions,  in  aay  Iransaciion,  eilbcr 
of  a  public  or  a  private  nalurcT 

"The  universiiies  answered  unanimouslv:^!.  Thai 
thr  pope  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  indi- 
vidual of  tbe  cirirch  of  Rome,  has  nut  any  civil  aiilho- 
rttj,  power,  jurisdiciion,  or  pre-eminence  «h&lsaever, 
wilhio  the  rc^alm  of  England.  2.  Thai  the  pope  ur  car- 
dinals, or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  tbe 
church  of  Rome,  cannot  absolve  or  dispense  with  his 
Diajr^ty'*  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon 
■n\  pretext  whatsoever.  3.  That  there  i>  no  principle  in 
Ihe  tenets  of  the  catholic  faith,  by  which  catholics  are 
juslilicd  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  pcr- 
iona  diS'ering  from  iliero  in  religioui  opinions,  in  any 
Iransactions  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature. 

A  foithful  view  having  thus  been  eKhibited  nf  the 
Religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  far  as  relates  to 
iloclriiics  and  opinions,  nothing  remains  but  to  ailemp( 
■  similar  description  of  their  Rites  acd  Cebemon'iics, 
iscluding  some  religious  Practices  not  already  suifi. 
cirnlly  esplained. 

It  IS  well  known  that  tbe  Roman  Catholics  perform 
dirine  service  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  Council  of 
Trent  decreed  thai  this  ought  to  be  the  case.  This 
practice  was  inlrodnced  so  early  as  the  year  6fi6;  a  very 
•minous  number,  being  no  other  than  tbe  number  of  the 
beast  nientioiied  in  the  holy  scriptures,  that  beast  being, 
u  we  proteslaols  believe,  no  other  than  the  church  of 
Kome  herself;  though  some  ignorant  catholics  have  de- 
clared that  it  meant  the  famous  Doctor  Martin  Lulher. 

Il  has  been  said,  but  without  foundation,  that  the  Ro- 
Dim  Catholics  Turbid  ibe  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  ia 
the  vulvar  tongue ;  they  now  have  numerous  translations 
in  use  among  the  laity  as  well  as  among  the  clergy ;  hut 
Ibe  cliuich  does   not  encourage  any  translation  beside* 

Somelliing  ought  to  be  Raid  concerning  Persecutiou 
Md  the  inquisilion;  but  all  that  is  needful  to  be  slated 
w  ibose  points  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  calliolics  for- 
bids the  former,  and  knows  no  more  of  the  \at\eT  \\van 
tin  pioteittBot  religion  A/iotfj  of  flie  Slarcliaroiicr    TUe-j 
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ire  »tftt«'inititulions  and  stale-practices,  not  properlr 
chargeable  iipun  the  religiun  ui  the  catholics;  Ihnu^h 
ibey  may  be  upon  cnthoiic  princes  and  rulers,  whu,  ntft 
"not  knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  Ihev  were  o\," 
encouraged  them  in  despight  of  the  obvious  tenets  of 
Ibeir  religion. 

Tke  WonsHtP  of  the  church  of  Rome  ii  of  ilw 
grandest  and  most  imposing  character.  Its  ccreaiooials, 
especially  in  foreign  counlriei,  are  extremely  aplendid. 
The  most  remarkable  of  their  religious  solemnities  iball 
be  now  described. 

The  Altar,  accordiug  to  Ifae  sacred  canons,  sbonM 
be  made  of  stove ;  amd  it  is  the  bishop's  province  to  coo- 
secntte  it.  The  table  thonld  be  of  one  single  >tone, 
supported  by  pillars;  there  should  be  tbree  steps  to  go 
up  to  it,  covered  with  a  carpet ;  ami  it  is  the  clerk's 
business  to  see  that  the  luble  be  covertil  willi  a  chritmal, 
that  is,  a  fine  cloth  a*  white  as  possible,  laid  upon  it. 
All  this  must  be  observed  with  the  greatest  exactness 
with  regard  to  the  hiEh  altar,  where  Christ's  body,  of 
the  host,  is  geneiaUj  deposited.  The  clerks  must  be 
dressed  in  their  surplices  when  they  approach  it,  and 
immediately  kneel  down  and  adore  the  holy  sacrameoL 
Certain  rules  are  likewise  to  lie  observed  in  the  change  of 
the  ornaments;  the  whole  of  which  must  be  blessed, 
crossed,  &c.  and  sprinkled  with  holy,  or  consecrated 
water. 

The  same  formalities  are  to  be  observed  with  respect 
to  the  TABERNACLB  of  the  altar,  to  the  pyx, that  is,  the 
box  whereiu  the  host  is  locked  up,  and  the  corporals  on 
which  they  consecrate;  in  all  which  they  are  to  provide 
every  thing  of  the  greatest  value ;  neither  gold,  silver,  nor 
precious  stones,  are  spared  to  adorn  it ;  and  the  most 
splendid  productions  of  art  contribute  to  its  lustre.  Ta. 
pers  are  aet  on  the  right  and  left  side,  which  must  be 
luade  of  white  was,  except  iti  offices  for  the  dead,  &c. 

There  must  be  a  crucifix,  in  alto  relievo,  ou  the  altar ; 
which  is  generally  of  curious  workmanship.  This  cruci- 
fix must  be  so  placed,  that  the  foot  may  be  as  high  as  the 
lop  of  the  candlesticks.  There  are,  also,  sundry  cruets, 
basins,  &c.  fur  washing;  also,  a  little  bell,  to  be  rui^ 
at  what  is  called  the  WKcim,  and  the  two  elevationv 
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liftings-up,  or  the  host.  The  clerk  must  tinkle  it 
ice  at  each  tanclui;  and  at  the  two  elevaliont  niiW! 
tM(viz.)  thrice  when  the  priest  kneels  down;  tlirice 
KB  he  elevBlei  the  boat,  and  liirice  when  he  seU  it 
wn  upon  the  allnr. 

The  sume  formalities  are  observed  in  regard  to  the 
■lice,  or  tup. 

The  altar  19  inclo^d  within  rails,  generally  of  curiam 
trkmanship,  and  the  whole  service  is  cuodiicted  with 
lemnity  and  great  ceremony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  can,  "  ob- 
iired  as  they  arc  in  the  mist  of  aniiqiiity,"  same  of  these 
remonies,  and  of  the  vesimenla  with  which  the  priests 
e  decurated  on  their  solemn  occasions.  The  Rev. 
!ter  Gandolphy,  h  learned  priest  of  ihe  metropolis,  ha< 
ren  sufficient  explanations  of  lliem  in  his  preface  10  hi* 
litioB  of  the  liturgy,  published  a  few  yeiirs  ago.  These 
remonies,  composed,  as  lie  says,  for  Ihe  eciitication  of 
t  faithful,  were  mostly  iniendcil  to  bear  a  mystical 
unification ;  thonah  convenience  and  pruprietv  often 
elated  the  adoption  of -ome.  Thus  the  praying  with 
ilifited  hands,  in  imitation  of  Moses,  mystically  expresses 
e  elevation  of  our  thoughts  io  God.  St.  Paul  also  gives 
oiysticai  reason  for  the  custom  of  men  praying  unco- 
red  in  churches  ;  and  even  to  many  of  their  ceremonies 
liioh  propriety  has  introduced,  the  church  has  added  a 
jrslical  sense.  Thus  the  alrars  in  ihe  Roman  Catholic 
inrchea  are  always  raised  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
cnt,  that  Ihe  people  may  more  easily  observe  the  niyste- 
■I  as  they  are  celebraird;  yet,  in  this  the  church  pro- 
>*es  to  herself  a  meaiiin:;  of  a  mystical  kind,  which  is, 
■t  they  are  the  altars  uf  mediation  between  heaven  and 
rth. 

In  the  same  manner  the  sacred  restmenli  were,  we  are 
Id,  originally  comnion  garments,  in  universal  use  when 
It  inlroduce'd  in«i  theotticcs  of  religion.  These  several 
siments  are  called  by  the  following  names:  The  cka- 
bit  »nii  dalmatic:  these  were  coloured  dresses,  corres- 
flding  in  shape  to  the  French/rori  worn  by  our  laboiir- 
{  peasants:  convenience  has  taught  the  Catholics  to 
i*e  the  seams  unsewed  at  the  sides. — The  cope.  This 
10  exact  pattern  of  our  modern  trooper's  cloak. — The 
•/t :   this    was    a  smaller  cloak,    uiuie  leseiaViVw^  % 
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Iijtpet,  or  Sttflniah  mantle,  which  ihe  !tcissuri  have  tiradva 
ally  narrawed  li>  iu  preseut  shape. — The  iminupte  WM 
originally  a  cloth,  hanging  from  Ihe  left  arm,  to  wipe 
the  face. — The  amire  wa»  a  ciolh  tied  over  the  heM| 
Hsed  perhaps  for  warmtli,  a.nd  so  placed  thfit  it  might  faa 
drawn  back  upon  the  neck  and  sltoulders  at  pleasure.—* 
Tlie  alb  was  llie  universal  unJer-garment  of  all  ntnki, 
full,  and  reachiog  down  IB  ibe  beeb;  and  ia  >tiU  Um 
eommoii  dreai  of  the  AaJatka.— The  girdk  wu  a  eoni 
necessarji  to  confine  it  close  lo  the  body. — Tbe  nrptfcc 
was  a  short  Ioom  white  dreti,  and  to  called  be«wite 
•ccasiooaUy  worn  over  a  dresi  made  of  tbe  far  aad  fasif 
of  aiiiinah. 

Sucli  arc  (lie  names,  and  siicli  the  origiit,  of  the  priiici> 
pal  vestments  worn  by  Catholic  priests  of  the  present 
day  :  but  inHueneed  by  the  ever-varying  fashion  of  thm 
times,  the  church  soon  affixed  lo  them  a  mystical  tignifi* 
cation,  and  piously  assimilated  litem  to  the  virtues  is 
which  the  christian's  soul  is  ever  supposed  lo  be  arrayed. 
The  antice,  or  heail'ciolh,  for  iaslaoce,  was  compared  Ift 
the  protecting  helmet  of  spiritual  ^racc  and  salvation.-^. 
The  long  aib,  or  while  linen  garmeul,  was  supposed  ti^ 
he  emblematical  of  future  glory  and  immortality. — Tbt- 
maniiplt  was  thought  to  be  an  emblem  of  persecutioaf^ 
and  sutTerings  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  llie  chasuble,  dalmtf 
tic,  ike.  to  express  the  yoke  and  burthen  of  Ihe  gospeJ. 

Divine  tereict,  amongst  the  Catbolica,  consists  of  prayers 
and  holy  lessons,  which  Ihe  church  has  apfrainted  to  be  read 
every  day  by  the  clei^y  at  particular  hours.  This  serviot 
is  called  by  the  church  the  canonical  hours  ;  because  it 
was  ordained  by  tbe  canons  of  the  church,  which  not 
only  prescribed  Ike  hours  in  which  il  was  to  be  said,  but 
likewise  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it  is  to  be 
said. 

This  office  ia  generally  called  Ihe  brtviary,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  being  an  abridgment  of  a  longer 
KTvice,  that  was  formerly  uted,  than  is  at  preient. 

Tliis  office  is  to  be  said  in  a  standing  posture,  pursnant 
to  the  ancient  custom  jf  the  church :  and  upon  the  knect 
•o  the  day  of  penance. 

Tbe  office  consists  of  seven  boon,  if  mattins  and  laada 
are  to  be  reckoned  one ;  but  of  eight,  in  caie  tbej  an 
llivided.    In  tbe  mure  earl;  agca  it  wai  rampoaad  H  .|i|^ 
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"'7Ii»,lWBr  of  mjhtprhm  ii  diiccily  after  Km-ritiu) 
llifn  n  Cud  to  u«  tnird  hovr  iif  Um  day ;  ■»<<  «t  O* 
tbt^hoBr:  iwMctt  tbe  ainUi  hmu;  n^en  tvwmtdt  Iha 
ncnbgiuid  CMipAbic  after  lun-Mt  Due  car«  ii  lakci^  tte 
litft  oCcci  be  all  pouelwlly  perlbrmcil  at  or  acu  iIm 

^jflhn  ibc  pofM  celebrates  naH  biuMlf,  the  cardiMli 
^Hj^ta^Rihlle  damuk  robe*,  laced  with  gold.  Tb«  ear- 
j^^^^bta  wear  copei;  tbe  cardioal  prieaU  clwrMblea : 
Seardinal  deaconi  tnaica ;  and  all  of  then  while  da- 
&lk  mitres.  The  biabou  wear  copes  alao;  but  they  an; 
Bof  rich  silks,  cmliroidcred  with  gold,  aad  while  Uncn 
tStm  sewed  an  ]vasie- boards. 

tttCtrtmvmiet  of  tie  Man  come  uext  to  be  described. 
la  ibis  moat  aolemn  service,  which  ii,  as  I  have  already 
itdlcd,  a  holy  »cri6ce,  the  church  not  onl^  prays  lier- 
icl(  but  Jetus  Ciiriit,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Ins  own  body, 
i(  supposed  to  offer  up  to  God  hii  Father  tlie  most  perfect 
adaration  that  can  pmsibly  be  paid,  since  it  is  nothing 
less  IbBD  a  sacrilice  offered  to  the  Almighty  by  one  who 
is  binself  God. 

Tbe  mass  coiisisli  of  two  parts,  (viz)  first,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  offering,  formerlv  called  the  mass  of  the 
cileebnmcDS ;  and  the  secoud,  frum  tlie  offering  lo  ilie 
eoaelusion,  called  ihe  mass  of  the  failhful.  All  p<?r$ons 
aitfcoui  dislinclion  bting  present  al  mass  lill  the  offering, 
Ibt  deacon  then  crieth  out  "  holy  things  are  for  such  as 
•re  holy  :  let  the  profane  depart  hence  1 " 

la  Picart's  book  on  Religious  Riieg  and  Ceremonies 
we  bave  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  curious  prints,  illus- 
Intive  of  the  several  parti  or  portiont  of  this  great  ser- 
vice: Ifaey  are  briefly  as  follow: — 1.  The  priest  goes 
to  die  altar,  in  allusion  to  our  Lord's  retreat  wlih  his 
^Mstlea  to  tho  Garden  of  Olives.  2.  Before  lie  begins 
■■au,  be  says  a  preparatory  prayer.  The  priest  is  tiicn 
lo  look  on  himself  as  one  abandoned  of  God,  aud  driven 
Ml  of  Paradiae  for  ihe  sin  of  Adam.  8.  The  priest 
■ikes  confessiou  for  himself,  and  for  llie  peo^Ve,  m 
"Ucfa  it  is   re<]uired  ibat  he  be  free  from  inait;&V  »nA 
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tViiiii  \viu'a\  >iii.  4.  The  priest  kisses  tlie  altar,  as  a 
tokon  v\  our  recoiiLiliation  ftith  God,  and  our  Lord's 
l»t!iu  I'ttiiiM-d  \)\  a  ki»s.  o.  The  priest  goes  to  the 
cp:>:ic  >iiie  ol'  the  ahur.  niid  thuriHes  or  perfumes  it. 
Jt>..^  Ci.::^!  i>  110^^  Mippi'Si'd  to  be  taken  and  bound. 
0.  'Vr>':  hty*'i!i.  >aid  or  >uiii:,  i.e.  a  psalm  or  hymn,  ap- 
yl'.K.i  .»  !o  Mu  tiicuin^tanee  of"  our  Lord's  being  carried 
I  o!.».t  i  .I'.'.pl.j'i  ilie  hi^h-priest.  7.  The  priest  says  the 
A :  'i:  i  .'/;*■'«,  w  iiiih  5is;nirie>,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
I  Ttt  :.i:  t>.  in  .i;"iU>!on  li»l\ tor's  den\inuourLord  thrice.8. 
l\<  p.  *  >i  Mrnniu  t«>waid^  the  altar,  says,  DominuM  vobii' 
i!.';.  '.  t.  riu  l.»  id  l»o  Willi  \ou:  the  people  return  this 
>.i...:.i:  !  .  cu\i  Spi'itu  tno,  and  with  thy  Spirit,  Jesus 
i  .  :'^?  .  »  k:s'u  at  i\ter.  IK  Tiie  priest  reads  the  epistle 
:••  .if.';:  iv'  JiMir  btins:  accused  before  Pilate.  10.  The 
IV  *:  U'w::?^  before  tiie  altar,  sa\s  Munda  cor,  i.e. 
C<.«.;-t  ,  ;;r  iiearts.  The  ^ra«iual  is  sun^.  This  psalm 
:*  \.i:.tvi  ..vtv^rdin;:  as  it  i?  the  liiiie  of* Lent  or  not.  The 
. :;  :>  nou  direele»l  to  our  ^>a\iour's  being  accused 
Hiiiv!.  anil  makitii:  no  reply.  11.  The  priest 
:.  c  ;:v>>pel  wherein  Jesus  Christ  is  sent  from 
:.'  r  ..ite.  The  cospei  is  carried  from  the  right 
.  '.  .i.\-i  !o  the  let?,  to  denote  the  tender  of  the  gos- 
Nm:!.'.t^.  atiei  relu>al  b\  the  Jews.  12.  The 
.  x.:>  :::t  ela'.tee.  hereby  lo  represent  our  Lord 
^-.xii:  :  ^  i»e  seourjied.  13.  The  oblation 
^•.  !/t  vtv^i  ;>  M'.ns:  b>  tilt  con i:rei:a lion.  The 
•  N  >^.^  :  e  altar,  ilien  the  prit>t  offers  up  the 
•*  -.^  :.  ;.it>i::.t  or  import  th»*  scourging  ot 
x-  u  ^  \*  .«x  •iro  "v.eTorx  i-H.i>  «»ther  suffer- 
I .  ;•.  i  >!  V  .V  ••  ..u  ^  I  e  1  nai:ee,  then  covers  it. 
.->*•  *  .  w  ::-  n;*'ni>  is  >i:pposed  to  be 
^  vw::'.:  ;ial  lie  was  £;oins  lo  be 
.:  :>  we.i  known  the  victims  of 
w  i  !  letv'e  tiiex  were  sacrificed  to 
>  vu^:  w.i>;!es  iji>  tinkers,  as  Pilate 
*  .  '.  .tv  .\*e>Je^i.>  nuioemt,  blesses  tlie 
.  \»  :'v>*e>  ::  e  iVankineen>e,  and  per- 
•  \*  ".e.  r:a\:u  tlial  the  smell  of  thi« 
. . V  . . ^opM:»it  to  him  tluiii  the  smoke 
I  »  i  u'  y:x>i  i*;rninj:  lo  tiie  people,  says, 
.f  :  e.  ;e:  us  pra>.  He  then  bows  himself 
.i.:.':e»e>  !::;r*e!r  to  the  Trinity,  and  prays 


„  *. 


I 


%4|>f  iiwr^  PPhiL    TUt  is  one  of  Uw  McreHMM  tf  tiM 
t  til»  JM^giMtioM  of  the  dfoat  gfaiUJM  i>  f 
the  contend  betweeo  thu  «Bd  Chriit  bdiiff 
.witk  «  pvpfe  robe;  bot  we  thell  be  cetttitMu  ^ 
mi  Uus  beMl,  thet  we  nnj  not  lose  oanelttt 
laM  oeetti  of  alhiioof .    17.  The  priest  sigpk 
si  the  cleee  of  the  Secneimm,    This  pert  of 
I  mttaky  to  Jesus  Christ  beiag  cnieified.    The 
a  prayer  to  God  the  Fkther»  which  is  followed 

fe}tmSm^€im»,  hofy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord,  &c.  which 
«oeph  siog;  la.  The  priest  joiaing  his  handsMoys 
tm  S^thfUthat  are  Unng.  This  is  said  to  be  w  ai- 
IsriMa  la  Jestts  Christ  bearing  the  cross  to  die  apoa,  that 
iiiiMight  live.  19.  The  priest  covers  with  a  cloth  the 
hfcsl  aad  aheHoe;,  Bt,  Veronica  ofiering  her  haodherohief 
Christ.  90.  The  priest  mthes  the  sign  ct  the 
OB  the  host  and  chalice,  to  signify  tnt  Jesas 
Christ  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  21.  The  priest  adores  the 
befbie  derated,  and  then  be  raises  it  up,  in  the  best 
to  represent  our  Saviour  lifted  up  upon  the 
He  repeats  the  Lord's  prater,  with  his  arms  ei- 
l«hded«  that  bis  body  might  represent  the  figure  of  a 
CRiss,  which  is  the  ensign  of  Christianity.  22.  The 
priest  likewise  consecrates  the  chalice,  and  elevates  it,  to 
lepicsent  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross. 
tk  The  priest  says  the  Memento  for  the  faithful  that  are 
in  pargatory.  This  prayer  is  in  allusion  to  that  which 
ear  Lord  made  for  his  enemies;  but  this  allusion  would 
be  forced  and  unnatural,  unless  the  devotees  looked  upon 
thsmelves  as  his  enemies.  24.  The  priest  then  raises 
his  voice,  smiting  his  breast,  begs  Gqd's  blessing  on  him- 
irif  and  congregation,  for  the  sake  of  such  saints  as  he 
casBerates,  and  implores  the  divine  Majesty  for  a  place 
io  paradise,  to  imitate  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  26. 
The  priest  elevates  the  host  and  cup,  and  says  the  per 
IMIc,  then  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  sign  of  the  cross^ 
vlieb  he  makes  on  the  host,  the  chalice,  and  the  altar,  is 
loiepresent  to  God  that  bleeding  sacrifice  which  his  Son 
4hred  up  to  him  of  himself;  then  the  devout  christian 
kaesaes  the  child  of  God,  and  all  this  is  an  allusion  to 
Us  Virgin  Mary's  being  bid  to  look  on  St.  John  as  her 
Na  J0.' After  the  Lord's  prayer  the  priest  says  a  ^vw 
iHi  eae  to  God,  to  procure  his  peace  by  the  medVa^ua 
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of  tli«  Virgin  Marv  and  the  lainu,  \htm  put*  llie  »»cw4 
host  upon  the  ]mlen,  and  brrukt  it,  to  repiy<eni   Jnut 
Ojrist  giving  up  the  i;lutal.     37.  The  prit'Sl  put*  ■  liiilt 
bit  of  the   host  into  thp  rhalice.     The  true  christinn  ia  ' 
now  with  an  eye  of  faith  lo  tieboltl  Jesus  Christ  desccu't-  ^ 
ing  into  Limt»,  L  e.  hall.    M.  TbiB  tbt  |mmt  Myi,  mt 
tbe  people  nng,  Jlgmma  ZM,  Ae.  tbrica  over,  taAlW 
priest  Mutcs  hb  brniat.    Tliii  Mitioii  i»  M  ilAniM  W 
tboK  wlio,  bBTJng  leea  ear  Lon)'*  loftrlii,  imMMM 
bMM  smitiny  their  bicMti.     IB.  After  Uw  jff«Br2W 
it  lung,  tin  pfieit  n^i  m-|ffinte  pnjer  for  the  pNM  W 
tbe  chiiTch.    He  then  kitiei  tbe  iltir,  aad  tiM  iHlnv 
nent  of  peace  ntled  the  pexk,  which  being  nec(vt#M 
hit  hanri*  b^  tbe  deacon,  it  n  banded  about  to  the  pe»>  ^ 
pie  to  be  kiMed,  and  paiaed  ftonieaeh  oiher  with  ihe^e 
mtit,  petee ht  with ycK I  mad  iMht  [be  paxis  is  kiss* 
ing,  tbe  prieit  prepam  Uaaelf  for  the  communtoo   by  J 
two  other  ptajn*,  when  he  adorea  tinr   host,  and  th#«ii 
■B7»,  with«k>wv^e^/»Wi*t  tf  thi  eett»Ual  ^(arf;| 
tuM  HHitinft  Ma  bwaat,  njrt,  f  «■  mtt  worthy  that  (Ami*! 
ikmildnt  tmbrimit  iy  kimm,  tbtMti«es,  after  eaiii%  rfl'l 
the  bread.    Ha  twoewen  iha  ehhUoe,  repeating  verae  t.  < 
oTthe  llSth  paalv.  accwdiag  bt  tbe  Vulgate.     Wheo 
the  priest  baa  lecaiwd  the  eoawirion,  he  administers  il 
to  liie  people.     Tbe  applicatioB  of  these  ceremouieR  if  , 
to  the  death  and  burial  of  Jean*  Chrijt ,  and  bis  desceot  , 
into  hell.    30.  AAer  Ibis,  tbe'  priot  pulling  the  wine' 
into  the  chalice,  in  order  to  take  what  is  called   the  aW  '. 
lotion,  repeats  a  short  prajer;  then  be  causes  wow  wai' 
water  to  be  poured  onl  for  tbe  second  ablutioB,  laeiMi 
panied  with  aitotber  short  prayer,  and  then  salstn  Ike 
congregation.      These   ablutions  allegorlcally-  rcprtMMI 
the  wajihing  and  embalning  the  bod j  of  JestM  ChrlMl 
&c.     *)!,  Tbe  prirst  sings  tbe  post  conmnnMrn  or  pi^HV 
for  a  good  effect  of  (be  aacrxmeni  then  reerfved.  Mi- 
pressed   b;  tbe  glorioiu  resurrection  of  the  ngeWMV' 
sfaristians,  and  is  to  he  looked  open  as  the  upiistnlrtMi' 
of  our  Lord's  resarrection.    89-  Tbe  priest,  iMiri^g  ">' 
the  people,  says,  D^mimmt  MUiCMai,  salutes  tba  •     "'" 
gatioD,  as  tbe  umbassadsa  of  Cbtiil,  with  tbe  mt 
paaee.    tt.  !%«  twieal  cnii  «ha  hefiedag  off 
gMBd.  lad  pHtfeaMraf  isaaA  mm 
■aiW  ud  dbripli^-^  iiH»^«M^ 
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M.  The  priest  digmisses  llic  |ieu|>le  with  tltcsr  no'il*, 
ft(,  miua  rtl,  Heparl,  the  m»s,  ii  coDclu<leil,  lu  whick 
ihrj  antwiT,  God  be  rhaoko'l.  Tl)i*,  tbey  lay,  poind  I  o 
III*  ■tecniiiirt  of  Jtiui  CbritI,  where  he  rt^ccivei  the 
rleiwd  reward  of  ihat  sacntice,  buth  ss  prietl  tind  vie- 
lim  9S.  The  people  reccire  tUe  boned ietiixi  of  (be 
|>ri««t  or  bishop,  if  he  u  jireneiit,  lo  represent  iho  bleating* 
|iniDiit>ed  and  pourril  duwn  upon  the  apas(l»  by  Ike 
Hnlv  Ghost. 

tliis  benediction  niiisi  be  given  after  kitsine,  ifitb 
tyvt  erected  to  ht^dveti,  mil  mnm  stretched  aul,  und  then 
Rrntly  bruu|{bl  back  tu  ihe  sloin^ch,  tlial  the  h)tii<ls  may 
join  in  an  affectiomiie  minner  for  the  congregalion  of 
tfw  fuUtfttl. 

The  exteasion  oflhe  ama  and  the  joining  of  tite  hand* 
are  both  mysterious,  anil  shew  thechstily  with  which  the 
print  edit  bU  spiriluul  brethren  to  God. 

Whea  he  pronounces  the  benediclion  he  must  lean  in 
4B*«AgB^ng  posture  towards  the  altar. 

The  (general  division  of  mnsses  i^  into  high  and  low. 
High  Mat*,  called  also  the  Grand  Mat»,  is  that  sung  by 
the  choristers,  and  celebrated  witli  the  assistance  of  a 
rifKon  and  a  sub  deaci>'i.  Low  Mass,  wherein  the 
pnyers  are  barely  rehearsed,  withuut  any  sini;ing,  and 
performed  without  much  cf  I'eaiouy,  or  the  assistance  of 
sdracnii  and  ■uhijeacr>N  The  music  on  these  occasions 
b  generally  as  full  and  as  rich  as  possible. 

As  ta  onlinary  masses,  there  are  some  which  are  said 
ftir  the  chri«lian's  suul ;  for  releasiug  it  from  purgatory, 
«r  nttigaling  its  punishment  there.  A  sulticient  auni 
Mist  be  left  (o  the  pari-,li  priest  for  that  purpose  ;  for, 
ll(faoiig;b  the  Romtii  CHr)i<ilii:  priests  are,  in  this  country 
Mleasl,  not  very  ani.T>|\  provided  for,  they,  lihe  mojt 
Mfaer  labourers  woriliy  111' tlieir  hire,  act  upon  the  prin- 
«Me  of"  no  pay  no  palemrnter." 

Tliere  are  also  PrivnU  Manet,  for  the  resloration  to 
beallb,  for  travellers,  and  lor  returning  thanks  to'  Al- 
■igbiv  (iod  for  particular  mercies;  these  are  called  eo- 
flM  mmueg. 

The  mass  used  at  sea  \i  culled  the  Dry  Man,  because 
«■  those  occasions  iIk  cup  is  omitted,  lest  the  motion 
Af  the  vessel  should  uceasion  any  of  the  consecrated 
wiue,  wliidi  ii  the  blood  of  God,  to  be  spiUcd. 
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Tliere  are  other  torts  of  tolemn  inasws,  ms  tlic  coUe* 
^afe,  the  pontifical,  those  celebrated  before  the  pope, 
cardinals,  ur  bishops,  at  Christ noas.  Passion- week,  Ac. 

Wiicn  hi|i;h  mass  is  performed  episcopally,  or  b y  • 
bishop,  it  is  attended  with  still  greater  ceremony  and 
magnificence.  As  soon  as  the  bishop  is  observed  to 
come  in  sight,  the  bells  are  rung;  that  is,  of  conraep 
where  bells  are  used,  which  in  this  country  is  not  very 
common.  On  his  setting  his  foot  within  the  church* 
doors  the  organs  begin  to  play ;  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies gives  the  sprinkler  to  the  head-canon,  who  pre- 
sonts  it,  after  he  has  kissed  both  that  and  the  prelate's 
hand.  His  lordship  sprinkles  himself,  and  then  the  ca- 
nons witii  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
HoJY  Ghost ;  and  then  goes  and  savs  a  prayer  before  the 
altar,  on  which  stands  the  holy  sacrament,  at  a  desk  pre* 
pared  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  does  the  sameal 
the  high  altar,  from  whence  he  withdraws  into  the  ves* 
try,  and  there  puts  on  his  peculiar  ornaments  in  tht  fol* 
lowing  order: — 

The  sul>-deacon  goes  to  a  little  closet  contiguous  t»  the 

altar,  and  takes  from   them  the  episcopal  sandals  and 

stockings,  w  hich  he  elevates  and  presents  to  the  buhop. 

Then  tjir  deacon  kneels  down,  and  pulls  off  his  lordship's 

sltocs  and  blockings,  in  the  midst  of  seven  or  eight  tfco- 

Utcs  »ii<i  n  aders,  the  former  being  generally  young  per* 

bons,  wlio^e  Utisiiiobs  it  \s  to  wait  on  the  pope,  or  serve 

ill  cliiirclK's,  as  in  this  instance.     The  word  itself  simply 

bujLxwin*  folloirers.   These  are  all  dressed  in  their  respeo> 

live  habits,  and  with  the  deacons,  all  upon  their  knees 

spread  the  prciatr'N  robes. 

Two  (>.r  the  acolites,  or  accoli/thi,  after  that  they  have 
wnshecr  their  hands,  take  the  sacred  habiliments,  hold 
tiicni  up,  and  »ive  tirem  to  the  two  deacon-assistants,  to 
])iit  upon  the  bishop  as  soon  as  he  has  washed  his  hands. 
The  deacon  salutes  the  bishop,  takes  off  his  upper  gar- 
ment, and  puts  on  his  amice,  thecross  whereof  he  deYoully 
kisses.  'I  hen  they  give  him  the  albe,  t\i^  gir die,  the  erom 
for  liis  breast;  the  stole,  and  pluviaL  Upon  receiTing 
each  of  tiiese  the  bishop  kisses  the  cross,  thereby  to  testify 
his  veneration  of  that  sacred  emblem.  7'he  deacons  «imI 
assistants  likewise  kiss  the  holy  vestments. 
As  soon  as  the  bishop  is  seated,  the^  put  his  mitre 


■nd  a  priral  presenfs  liim  with  iLi!  pastoral  uliiB. ;  11^ 
dratOQ  givp»  liim  his  right  glove,  and  itie  suti-MMKUi 
Ml.  wl>icl>  each  of  Iheiu  kiss,  as  also  tlie  h.in<l  ttty  In* 
(be  boaiiur  to  serve  Id  all  these  circumstances. 

frmyen  intended  to  return  God  Ilmnks  tor  iIm 
n^on  of  his  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  df 
tad  adapted  to  cacli  iDdividual  piece  of  the  <^ 
loheg.  The  devotion  of  this  ceremony  is  also  i^iimMmI 
;i*d  contirmed  hy  the  singiug  llic  o^ce  of  the  Ifcrw, 
it  lobcf,  *c.  Imtc  aito  each  •  njitical  or  api- 
■atioBi  utberfvledetcribcillMjrokcof  Um 
t  takii^  off  of  ibe  aboea  allwlu  lo  HoMa 
|iriMw«'UtriMiu.  The jpIkmI mi  fomxriy MMil  by 
imJin,  to  icimeat  the  auferin  of  tfaii  lifo,  &e.  Ac 

TfchhliBp  boBg  Ihtia  dicHod  id  til  hia  babiliBoti.  , 
KmImD  fMse  iMaaalva  roiiad  kbont  him.  Two  dM- 
MHI^MM  ■•  cMMMi,  pboc  thraaelTCt  «■  euh  atds  «f 
Ua^  both  ii  thar Mmaliau;  md  after  them  ■  itaamn 
ml  irildwcofc  Then  the  ioceuae-bearcr,  with  the 
CMKr.aMi  aprieit,  with  the  manel.Qnt  «f  which  the  biaboji 
IAm  the  iacena^  puU  it  iolo  the  cemer,  asd  gives  it  bia 
kewdietioB.  After  thit  he  kisse*  the  croai,  which  ia  upon 
Hie  veairj  altar;  aad  then  goea  in  procession  tb  the  other 
•Itar,  wberc  he  is  to  celehrate  the  inasi.  The  incense- 
biwr  waika  at  the  head  of  the  procesiioo ;  two  wax-csn- 
4fe  bearer*,  with  lighted  lapen  in  their  hands,  march 
anl  on  each  aide  of  him  who  l>ears  tlie  craai.  All  the 
clc^n  follow  them.  The  sub-deacon,  who  is  to  sing  tJie 
«pMle,  carries  before  his  bfeust  the  New  Testament  shut, 
with  the  bisliop's  maniple  in  it.  A  deacon  and  priest  march 
jait  before  the  bishop ;  his  lordship  carrying  fais  shep- 
hird's  croolc  in  his  left  hand,  to  dispense  his  blessings 
MlhoM  good  christians  he  passes  in  his  way. 

The  bssbop  beinj;  advanced  to  the  altar,  bows  himself 
<Mc  t«  the  clergy  and  then  advances  on  the  first  step  of 
It* altar;  delivers  his  crook  In  the  sub-deacon,  the  dea- 
Mi  tailing  off  the  mitre.  Then  the  prelate  and  clergy  all 
kaw  before  the  cross  on  the  ultar ;  afler  which  the  clergy 
mhdraw,  eicept  two  priests'  assistants,  one  on  his  right 
■ml  and  the  other  on  his  left,  with  the  incense- bearer, 
tbt  Mir-deMOii,  the  two  deacons  assistants;  and  thus  the 
encswaiy  of  the  mass-service  begins,  the  choir  singing 
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Want  of  room  prevents  m  further  deteriptioa  of  t^ 
ceremonies  attending  mass  in  the  various  forms  io  whica 
that  great  serrice,  or  sacrifice,  is  performed;  or  au 
amusing  account  of  the  solemn  mass,  as  celebrated  by 
the  pope  himself,  might  be  given ;  a  ceremony  abounding 
with  unusual  pomp  and  magnificence 

It  would«be  equally  amusing  to  describe  the  |>eculiar 
ceremonies  attending  high-mass  at  Christmas,  when 
his  holiness  officiates ;  but  this  cannot  be  done :  space 
is  only  left  to  notice  some  other  topics  of  intjcrest  and 
importance  connected  with  this  venerable  and  singular 
community  of  Christians. 

The  procession  of  the  host  on  Good  Friday  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  peculiarly  solemn ;  though  not  so  grand 
and  imposing  as  on  some  occasions. 

At  Courtray,  a  town  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  it 
was,  and  it  is  believed  still  is,the  practice,  on  Good  Fridays, 
to  have  a  grand  procession  to  what  they  call  Mount  Cal- 
vary, when  a  poor  man  is  hired  to  represent  the  suffering 
Saviour,  and  in  that  capacity  receives  no  small  portion 
of  thumps  and  bloWs.  It  was,  also,  once  the  custom  at 
Brussels  to  h^ve  a  public  representation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  has  taught  the  agents  to  lay  aside 
that  absurd  custom.  And  it  sliould  l>e  observed,  once 
for  ail,  that  these,  and  such  like  practices,  liave  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cerc*inonies  of  the  church  properly  speak- 
ing. In  all  Catholic  countries,  however,  to  this  day,  the 
practice  of  procession-walking,  on  numerous  occasions, 
particularly  on  what  is  culled  corpus  christi,  is  very 
prevalent. 

The  prone,  or  homily,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Under  this  word  prone,  we  are  to  inclu«le  tiie  instruction 
which  is  given  to  the  people  relative  to  what  is  necessarj 
to  salvation;  the  prayers  of  the  church  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  faithful ;  the  publication  of  festivals, 
fasts,  haiHis  of  matrimony,  holy  orders,  and  other  things 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  promt 
follows  the  gospel,  in  the  performance  of  divine  service. 
It  :s  performed  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp. 

It  will  be  expected  that  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  use  of  beads,  the  rosary^  &c. 


r^blnirfB^  «f  <fe0  Metsingt  of  Owl  UnmiHi  the 
lyjMi.iai  i«lemtwioii  of  mt  Lidt,  that  it,  IkeTb^ 
•mif.    Those  peiwnu  who  ate  bcoot  in  their  dct^olioM 
jeMwUf  fiMHd  omongst  the  more  ^gnwnmt  mmi  poor 
e  ooamgotioa:  lliey  sliifl  or  move  m  bewl  etery 
IftM  Save  nid  a  Am*/  ilfoty,.  or  a  £i«^»  Avyer ; 
Ib  tie  aerviee  of  the  beads,  they  utnaHy  lajtea  Ml 
Ibr  one  Larf$  Prmger, 


kM9  the  rioarjf  ia  owant  a  method  of  lajiiig  or  lellfaig 
m  bcM% 


•o  as  to  meditate  on  the  incarnation,  passion, 
ivaamBetioB  of  Christ ;  and  ft  h  divided  faito  three 
part  cousistinf  of  five  oiysteries,  to  be  eon- 
daring  tiw  fepetition  of  five  ^srnjbs,  or  tens, 
tlie  beads.  Hm  five  first  are  ealled  the  joyfnl  mys- 
;  namely,  the  ^nmunfUttiaH,  th€  vtslltftten,  the 
maihiiy,  tf  ChrUtf  and  bis  presentation  id  the  temple; 
the  pnr^lKeaf ton  of  the  blessed  Virgin  r  and  Christ's  being 
fiwnd  10  the  tempie  in  ike  midst  of  the  doctor i^  ^c.  The 
nest  five  are  called  the  dolorous  and  sorrowful  masteries, 
having  a  relation  to  the  passion  of  Christ ;  as  his  ttgony 
in  the  garden  ;  his  hexu^crowned  with  thonu;  his  eany» 
kigkiicroei ;  his  being  scourged  at  the  pillar;  his  cmci- 
/men  amd  tieaih.  Then  come  five  glorious  mysteries, 
aaoKly,  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  his  ascension ;  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
Ac«  and  the  eternal  gfon/  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  This 
is,  alt€»gelher,  called  itie  service  of  tiie  rosary. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  mira- 
cles have  not  ceased  in  the  church ;  and  some  very 
leeeat  instances  have  been  solemnly  stated,  by  the  pre* 
sent  Jeamed  Dr.  Milner,  an  EngUsh  Catholic  prelate  of 
grtat  antiquarian  and  theological  repate ;  bat  as  those 
■iiacles  are  not  admitted  by  all  Catholics,  they  will  not 
here  be  described.  There  are  many  very  enlightened  and 
Iraly  liberal  priests  who  do  not  give  credence  to  every 
thing  that  is  related  of  this  kind  ;  aithoagh  their  general 
sithedoiy  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed. 
The  consecratiou  of  crosses,  bells,  ipestments,  veasclK 
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&c  mait  all  be  puted  orerp  with  Iwrely  nentioaing 
thit  f  ttch  are  the  piacticefl  of  this  ancieut  church ;  m 
that  of^charches,  church-yards,  balls  and  regtmeotid 
colourtf  is  prevalent  among  the  refomied. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  though  that  cereoiony  is  much  more  frequently 
used  by  Catholics  than  by  Proteatants. 

The  feasii  9nid  fasts  of  the  Catholic  church  are  rather 
more  numerous  than  ours;  and  are  observed  by  them 
with  great  veneration  and  puuctirality.  Catholics  do 
really  fast; — Protestants,  more  enlightened,  talk  about  it.. 
Easter  is  kept  with  peculiar  zeal  and  solemnity  by  the 
Catholics;  so  is  Christmas,  and  other  holidays  of  that 
kind.     Lent  is  also  very  rigidly  observed  by  them. 

Exor.  isms,  or  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  are  now 
but  seldotn  pra^  *•  -d  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  they 
constantly  exorcise  salt,  candles,  water,  &c,  but  all  they 
mean  thereby  is  blessing  those  articles,  by  way  of  beg- 
ging  of  God,  that  such  as  religiously  use  them  may  ob- 
tain blessings,  &c. 

An  Agnus  Dei  is  a  piece  of  wax,  stamped  with  the 
Lamb  of  God,  blessed  by  the  pope  with  solemn  prayer, 
and  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism.  These  were  for- 
merly articles  of  sale ;  and  the  traffic  in  them  was  very 
productive* 

Every  gooil  Catholic  on  entering  his  place  of  worship 
first  dips  his  finger  in  the  holy  water,  placed  near  the 
door;  then  crossing  himself,  gently  bends  the  knee— 
looking  towards  the  altar.  From  this  has  arisen  the 
practice  among  Protestants,  in  the  church  of  England,  of 
putting  their  hats,  or  hands,  before  their  faces,  and 
utteriug  a  short  prayer,  before  they  take  their  seat  at 
church. 

We  have  also  borrowed  the  practice  of  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  though,  at 
will  be  shown  in  another  part,  we  do  not  use  that 
ceremony  so  frequently  as  they  do. 

The  practice  of  burning  candles,  or  wax-tapers,  befort 
the  images  of  saints,  the  crucifix,  and  in  the  churches 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the  continental  churchaa 
the  lamps  are  frequently  numerous,  brilliant,  and  cottiv. 

in  describing  the  various  forma  and  usages  of  the  <«a* 
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tbulic  tliuteli.  it  is  ImiieiUHlilr  In  iii>l 
Willi  Hliidi  moAt  pn)testaiil  writ(<r*(|uiil 
wnrationi  professedly  at  ciiiuiiy  willi  the.pftawh  ■■dyeo- 
plr  thtv  altempt  to  delineate.  This  olisemtisB  bu  HOI 
utorUri  by  the  eagei  and  frequent  rtfaraoe  to  Di;  Hid- 
illeton's  Letter  from  Rome,  and  his  Preftlorj  DiiCowa% 
ihiD  which  nolhing  can  be  mure  iinjuit  lud  anrair:  m 
vi<\\  niii:ht  ihe  aiillior  of  the  present  work,  n  what  be 
tbtl  hcreaner  have  to  write  concerning  the  Wesl^u 
(hiislians,  quote,  as  undoiilted  authority,  th«  Eathnn- 
■SOI  of  Methodists  aad  Papists  cunipareil,  bj  Bi*b^ 
Lavinglon.  From  diligent  enquiry  >t  h«  been  uoer- 
tained,  party  ipirit  and  prejudice  have  throws  miah  lUU 
•Reserved  obloquy  upon  the  religion  and  practice*  of  Um 
Roman  Catbolirs;  in  scarcely  a  single  inaUnce  hu  ft 
cue  concerning  them  been  fairly  sta  tlf  or  tlw  cban- 
ueb  of  history  not  grossly,  nut  to  nay  wickctUy.  car- 
nptod.  FenoD*  making  liie  largeit  professioni  ofliber- 
ib^,  UnitarMu,  QuMken,  and  olheri,  have  all  been 
iboacd  at  tbc  "  Bbominations  of  Babylon  the  Great" — 
and  frtghtcned  at  the  "scarlet  whure" — the  "beast  with 
seven  Iieadi  and  ten  boms."  Prejudice  aud  bigotry  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  sect  of  christians.  It  is  easier  to 
siwer  and  to  laugh  than  to  reason  ;  and  much  easier  to 
profess  than  to  practise  the  chri:>ttan  duties.  These  re- 
flections have  l>een  called  forth  from  the  consideration  of 
the  liasly  opinions  which  have  been  formed  on  the 
usage*  uflhe  Catholic  church;  and  particularly  of  Holy 
Water,  the  Canootiation  of  Saints,  die.  Notliing  il  more 
ibtnrd  than  the  u»e  of  Holt/  Water;  and  it  is  only  equal- 
led by  thevprioliling  and  crossing  of  infants  by  tlie 
PKdobaptistt. 

The  CanonimlioH  of  Saintt  lakes  place  in  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  proof,  real  or  su}i|ioscd,  of  miracles  hav- 
iog  been  wrought  at  or  by  their  relics:  this  is  a  harm- 
less  opinion,  and  does  not  abstract  from  the  ralionaUly 
rf  the  Calbolic  in  bis  conceptiou  and  practice  of  more 
ocigfaty  opinions,  and  is  often  ill- understood  by  tbc  un- 
tbinking  reformist. 

Hk  biasing  of  the  pope's  toe  originated  in  a  desire  to 
oUbit  profound  bumility  and  veneration  for  the  siicccs- 
MT_aiid  tiie  cauae  of  Christ ;  from  tbe  notion,  probaU j. 
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that  the  more  lowly  the  appearance  of  attachment,  tki 
more  holy  the  object  ofity  and  more  devout  the  sappliant. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  existing  orders  and 
societies  of  priests  in  the  Catholic  church.  At  one  time 
the  religious  orders  were  extremely  numerous ;  but  the 
improvements  of  modem  times  have  greatly  reduced  them. 
The  march  of  reason  and  commerce  ha>  Hone  much  for 
posterity ;  and  monateries  and  convents  are  now  growing 
into  disrepute,  and  out  of  fashion,  all  over  the  Christian 
world.  The  lale  emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, did  much  towards  teaching  the  inhabitants  of  Chris« 
tendom,  that  men  mi^lit  be  better  employed  than  in 
secluding  themselves  from  the  world ;  and  women  more 
profitably  engaged  than  in  an  endless  round  of  devout 
exercises,  which  neither  rendered  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large,  or  could  by  any  means  be  calculated  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  God. 

Several  Orders,  as  they  are  called,  however  still  exist : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  most  prevalent  and 
numerous. 

The  Bbnbdictinbs  were  formerly  the  great  pre- 
servers and  propagators  of  learning  in  the  christian 
world  ;  but  they  are  now  greatly  diminished  in  number 
and  influence.  Some  liouses,  however,  still  remain  on 
the  continent;  and,  were  it  only  for  the  service  they 
have  rendered  to  the  republic  of  letters,  they  merit  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  whole  christian  and  philo- 
sophic world.  They  follow  what  is  called  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  were  founded  about  the  year  529. 
They  have  somewhat  relaxed  their  former  austerity; 
they  wrre  once  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  seven 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  always  walk  two  to- 
gether ; — they  fasted  every  day  in  Lent  till  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  abated  of  their  usual  time  in  eating, 
sleeping,  &c.  Every  monk  of  this  Order  has  two  coats, 
two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  a  Hand- 
kerchief; and  the  furniture  of  his  bed  formerly  consisted 
of  only  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow. 

To  this  Order  the  English  owe  their  conversion  to  the 
christian  faith  from  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  idol* 
atry.  They  founded  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canter- 
Bury,  and  all  the  cathedrals  afterwards  erected.     Oo€  of 


lb<>  Order.  Alcubiui,  rouBd<?il  tlie  UiiwrAy  if  fluliti 
Guiau,  a  Ben.  iliftine,  inwntfd  tlie  »cak  «f  MMliei  kHd 
Sniveller,  ihc  uri;an.  TliBt,  in  Mncr-agct,  Hke  *Je^- 
rim."  they  iiwuM  *'  wax  (at  nn<l  krilc,"  U  gnulj  to  b* 
lamriilef).  Many  pious  itnd  lifarnnt  men,  boweTCT,  «t 
ibi*  Ord«r,  Mill  remain  in  various  parts  of  CkiutcndoH. 
The  DcminicanM.  also  called  jaeobimt,  ind,  u  tUi 
countrv.  Black  Frian,  were,  »t  one  liiM,  the  BWt  pow- 
erful sii])]>orlers  o{  ilie  papnl  aiilliority  in  t(w  wintM. 
DMjMurr  fmwded  bj  8l  Dominic,  a  eelebnted  Spaniard, 
iitM  carlv  part  of  tbe  ISlh  century,  and  Hill  riittja 
IkMKeaM  other  eouotriei.  Ttw  principal  object  of 
.Hikl  Ofdw  WW  I'm  axtirpalioa  of  error,  and  the  dettmc- 
JIm  it-  kentica.  They  came  to  England  aboat  tbc  year 
ttH;  aad,  in  the  year  1S70,  the  lord-nayor  and  aMer- 
JVKP  gave  ttawB  two  itreela  aear  the  Thamea ;  where  they 
lii  a  Boat  — f  ■*" '  nonattery;  do  part  of  which 
WW  reHains,  bat  the  place  i*  ttill  called  Blmek  Frian. 

In  contradiatinclion  to  ibe  fVcmrunnu,  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic  maintain  that  ttae  Virgin  Mary  wai  bom 
without  original  *in. 

The  modern  term  Jaeohim  wai  deri^-ed  from  thii  Or- 
dcr;  and  some  of  the  first  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the  Fiench  revolution  belougeil  to  it. 

The  FlagtllanU  can  hardly  be  now  said  to  have  any 
citatence  aa  a  body: — tliey  nevtrr  werr  a  recognised 
Order.  In  all  ages  of  tlie  world,  a  strauge  notion  has 
ciisted  that  the  Deity  mutt  necessardy  be  pleased  with 
the  lelf-ioflicted  punisliment  of  his  creatures ;  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  this  volume,  occasion  will  be  taken  m  notice 
aome  extraordioarj  instances  of  this  unaccountable  io- 
fatoation,  even  at  the  present  day.  These  fanatica  at 
SOB  time  .maintained  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  particu- 
larly in  Italy :  whenever  u  kind  of  penitential  procession 
waa  celebrated,  the  self-convicled  crioiinah  marched 
aolcmnly  through  the  streets,  whipping  tliemselvea  with 
the  utmost  severity,  and  imploring,  in  the  most  piteoua 
Mraiaa,  the  mercy  of  God. 

To  such  an  extravagant  extent  bad  this  fanatica]  furor 
at  length  proceeded,   itiat   Pope  Clement  VI.  formally 
eoxlemDed  their  practice  and  tnemselvet  as  im|HOus  ana 
pernicious  heretics. 
"The  practice  of  lelf-funiahment  is  not  jcla,Vi\n^Ka\ 
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even  in  this  enlightened  age  it  is  deemed  meritorious.  The 
accompanyiDg  cut  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  toleimbly 
correct  idea  of  a  Procession  of  the  Flagellants.* 


*  The  practice  of  inflictinf^Belf-pooishment,  in  some  iostaocet,  hn 
dcfrnerated,  or  rather  risen,  into  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  or  loow 
mere  form.  I  know  not  precisely  whence  arose  the  Irish  custom  of 
pnitsini;  l>etween  the  two  fires  of  Beal. 

The  Iriiih,  at  fhin  day,  call  the  month  of  May  **  Mi  Bealteime,^*  i.  f. 
the  mtMith  of  Deal's  fire;  and  the  first  day  of  that  month  they  call 
''  f.a  Beal  teime,"'  i.  e.  the  day  of  BeaPs  fire;  AUhallows-eve  tbcy 
call  ^^oittche  SAamn/i/'  (now  corrupted  in  pronunciation  to  ee  otena) 
the  eve  of  Samen,  which  wm  the  Carthaginian  name  of  the  iuo.  In 
the  old  Irish  glossaries,  noticed  by  Mr.  Lhawyd,  mention  is  made 
that  the  lri«h  druids  u^ed  to  light  the  solemn  fires  every  year, 
thrnaghwhich  all  four-footed  beasts  were  driven  as  a  preHervatifi 
against   ron'agious  diseases. 

Mr.  Martin,  also,  in  his  History  of  the  Scottish  Western  island*, 
which  formed  an  ancient  Irish  colony,  tells  ns,  that  they  had  a  deity, 
.lamed  Bel  us.  or  Belinus,who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
A«<yrian  ^od  Bel ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  Scots  term  of  Bclfin, 
the  firiit  day  of  May,  from  the  custom,  practised  by  the  druids  iii 
those  islands,  of  putting  nut  all  the  fires  in  the  district  ontil  their 
diiex  were  paid,  and  on  payment  thereof,  but  not  sooner,  each 
family  had  its  fire  re-kindled.  In  those  days,  it  appears,  that 
malefactors  were  burned  between  two  fires ;  hence,  when  they  waac 
to  express  with  energy  any  great  difficalty  in  which  a  maa  ii 
placed,  they  say  '*  edir  Iha  ihinne  Bheal,'*  that  is,  he  is  between  the 
two  firrs  of  [iel. 

The  Iri>h  still  preserve  the  ancient  custom,  and  light  the  firei  In 
the  milking  yards  ;  the  men,  women,  and  children,  paM  through,  or 
leap  ovor  these  sacred  fires;  and  the  cattle  are  driven  through  the 
flames  on  the  fir^t  of  May. 

St.  John*s  eve  Is  another  of  those  festivals,  at  which  lime 
the  sucred  fires  are  lighted  in  every  district  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  the  amount  of  many  thousands;  in  (he  remote  part  of  the 
country,  all  families  extinguish  their  domestic  fires,  which  must 
be  re-lighted  from  the  bonfire. 

To  this  may  be  added  some  account  of  the  Irish  pilgrimage  to 
T^ugh  Derg,  both  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  bame 
gentlrnian. 

Derg  is  a  river  rising  out  of  the  Lough  of  the  Scime  name,  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrleugh,  county  of  Donegal.  It  takes  an  eastward 
course  until  it  unites  with  the  river  Morne,  then  bends  to  the  north- 
ward. It  is  in  this  lough  that  the  island  is  situate  in  which  is  what 
is  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

In  this  island  is  an  ancient  cave  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Pa- 
trick.    The  cave  appears  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Within  it  is  a  very  S'nall  rill  of  water,  is^^uing  from  the  rock   at  the 
side  of  the  chapel,  and  passing  through  it. 
Tathii  chapel  and  cave,  on  a  certain  day  io  each  year,  and  on  Pl»> 
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The  FranciseanM  w«re  founded  by  St.  Francis,  in  tb* 
ytUT  1209 :  and  it  is,  or  was,  a  strict  Order.  At  the  time 
A  WHS  founded,  tlie  churchmen,  of  every  description,  had 
become  enervated  by  riches.  The  pleasures  of  the  table, 
tlie  sports  of  the  ticlH,  and  the  allurements  of  luxurv  and 
sensuality,  were  indulj^ed  in  without  restraint.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  Order,  founded  ontheinjunction?  of  the 
Christian  author  to  his  disciples,  when  he  says  **  pro- 
vide neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  your  purses; 
oeither  two  coats,  nor  «>hoes,  nor  yet  staves:  for  the 
workman  is  worthy  of  his  meal ;"  was,  under  these  cir* 
cnmstances,  highly  proper. 

"  The  Rule  of  Penunce  of  the  Spiritual .  Father,  St. 
Francis,"  printed  at  Douay,  in  1644,  says,  that  the 
brothers  or  sisters,  that  are  to  be  received  into  this  Order, 
ought  to  be  faithful  Catholics;  not  tied  to  matrimony; 
free  from  debts;  sound  in  body;  prompt  in  mind;  not 
touched  with  any  public->infamy ;  reconciled  to  their 
neighbours;  and  before  tlieir  admission,  to  be  diligently 
examined  of  these  things,  by  those  that  have  power  to 
receive  them. 

St.  Francis  built  an  edifice  well  calculated  to  be 
beoeticial  to  mankind,  had  his  successors  followed  the 
essential  parts  of  his  regulations.  He  no  doubt  in- 
tended that  his  followers  should  he  abstemious  and  mo- 
derate in  all  their  appetites:  bnt  he  likewise  intended 
that  thev  should  labour  with  their  hands  for  tlieir  sub- 


lrick*5  a:iv  in  parlicular,  the  naiive^  pay  their  df^votions  In  pilirrim- 
as*^,  which,  for  ciTt;iin  '.tntij.^.,  th-y  uiwhTfalic  bamooi  ;  l)iit  when 
liiey  com*'  lo  a  certain  «pot  in  the  way,  they  ^o  un  Mielr  b.ire  knee»>, 
and  cuntinite  their  devoiions  all  the  w>y  to  the  cave,  on  «tone  and 
l^vel,  intermixed  witii  h<-ath  and  jjrass. 

During:  their  devotions  at  tlie  cave,  tljere  is  ^reat  fctrnjrsjlin^  tn 
Cfta  drop  of  the  water,  witli  wh'ch  the  crip|)le*.  aiirl  tho-^e  who  have 
iKid  uleers,  are  sure  t«i  w  i-h  t'lem^'lves.  in  hopes  of  beiaic  made  well. 
Thpvthen  put  on  slio-s  ajjij  stockinj;-,  and  b  -inj;  now  merry,  are  r.o 
lonper  concerned  for  the  -inn  that  were  the  cause  of  this  severe 
penance;  then  they  return  in  ha«te,  both  men  and  woMien,  to  ajfreen 
>pot  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  besc'in  danein:;  and  carouiins:  for  the 
'fit of  the  day,  whiih  *.eldom  pa^-es  without  a  general  Ii?ht,  or 
fcnffle:  terminating,  howev«"r,  through  the  interference  of  the  old 
men  and  women,  in  po<i;l  humour;  after  which  they  retire  to  their 
i^pective  homes,  without  reiainiug  the  least  feeling  of  animosity 
■Saiose  each  oilier. 
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sistence;  and  serve  in  apirituml  mtttert  tlin«it  fntai- 
tousW.  Instead  of  observing  these  wise  and  beoevoleat 
ruJes*  they  attached  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the 
most  rigid  poverty;  and  a  superstitious  adherence  to  the 
coarseness  and  form  of  the  habit,  particularly  to  the 
ti^rure  of  the  capuee.  This  became  the  cause  of  many 
divisions ;  and  tinally  occasioned  the  separation  of  the 
society  into  three  distinct  and  independent  Orders,  be- 
sides other  subdivisions,  with  particular  statutes. 

The  Franciscans  became  a  rich  and  powerful  body, 
and  they  widely  extended  their  tenets  and  influence,  but 
they  are  now  sunk  into  comparative  meanness  and  insig- 
niticance.  The  Spanish  Franciscan  monks  are  particu- 
larly disgusting  in  their  appearance  and  habits ;  the 
very  sight  of  them,  as  a  learned  monk  ot  the  Benedictine 
Order  personally  informed  the  author,  would  dispose 
many  persons,  not  only  to  despise  the  individual,  but  set 
tiieni  against  all  reli<;ious  Orders  whatever;  and,  per- 
haps, excite  antipathy  to  the  catholic  church  itself,  for 
p'lA'ering  and  encouraging  a  system  of  vandalism.  So 
iiieanly  are  the  Spanish  monks  and  friars  generally  es* 
teemed,  that  the  Spaniards  have  an  alliterative  proverb, 
expressive  of  abhorrence  and  contempt :  "  Quien  dice 
Frayle,  dice  Fraude ;  whoever  says  friar  says  fraud ;" 
all  tliib  is  the  consequence  of  their  departure  from  the 
rules  and  duties  of  their  several  institutions. 

The  Order  of  St,  Augustine  was  founded  in  the  year 
12oG.  Their  rule  was  nearly  similar  to  the  Franciscans. 
Soon  after  their  institution  they  came  to  England,  and 
progressively  obtained  about  30  houses  in  different  parts ; 
particularly  one  in  London,  at  the  place  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Austin  Friars.  When  that  most  rapacious 
of  all  rapacious  monarchs,  Henry  Vlll.  formed  the  de- 
sign of  laying  waste  the  church  and  suppressing  the 
monasteries,  these  monks  decreased  in  power  and  num- 
ber, and  gradually  became  extinct :  but  the  Augustine's 
still  exist  in  catholic  countries. 

But  of  all  the  religious  Orders  that  of  the  Jesuits  was 
the  most  powerful  and  influential;  this  society  or  Or- 
der,  has  been  suppressed  and  revived ;  extolled  and  de- 
famed ;  till  the  whole  world  has  become  familiar  w/Ui 
the  word  Jesuit,  its  meaning  and  character. 


.¥U\n.nh  ^3*  i-^  ■MHM  rgaiwucfc  ffl 

riliHMM«rigmthMLoMb;  U  wtm- 


tke  dKttiivaulwd  thie  of  the  ^  SociBTT 

SW."*  BMdet  Iks  tlmee  eoaiiioD  fow«  of  poveitj, 
,  wmd  Bomslie  obedience^  tlw  Jctvita  boiuM 
Mt  to  m  vov  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  to  go 
ihww)i  In  ihoiild  eoonmid  them  for  the  lenrioe  of  re- 
li^M»  sod  witiwal  rM^uiring  mnj  thing  from  the  holj  see 
m  their  tapport.  This  lest  tow  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
HvariBBoe  with  the  generel  spirit  of  the  mooestie  life; 
whiek  lBiii|ht  own  to  seperatethemselfes  from  the  woiM, 
sad  CroM  oonnectioB  with  its  nfiairs ;— in  the  soKtode  ead 
■HMO  of  the  cloister,  end  the  cenobetical  life»  the  monk 
is-criled  on  to  work  ont  his  own  salvntton  bj  eitreordi- 
■rt  Hii  of  mortificntion  end  piety ;  he  is  dcnd  to  the 
wind,  nad  onght  not  to  mingle  in  Its  transaetions;  he 
mn  ke  of  BO  DeBe6t  to  mankind,  but  by  his  example  and 
players. 

Bat  in  opposition  to  all  this,  the  Jesuitu  became  the 
most  active  and  operative  body  of  men  in  the  world : 
there  was  not  an  affiiir  of  state,  in  any  part  of  £uro|>e,  or 
cfca  in  India,  where  they  did  not  ex«*rt  their  influeiioe 
m  the  most  effectife  manner.  That  they  might  have  full 
lasnre  for  this  active  service,  they  were  totally  exempted 
from  those  functions,  the  performance  of  which  is  the 
chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  appeared  io  no 
processions;  they  practised  no  rigorous  austerities ;  they 
di<i  not  consume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  oifices;  but  they  were  required  to  altf^nd  to 
all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence which  they  might  have  upon  religion,  they  were 
directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  high 
r  ak,  and  to  cultivate  their  frfendship ;  and  by  the  very 
coostitution,  as  well  as  genius  of  the  Order,  a  spirit  of 
aciioo  and  intrigue  wus  infused  into  all  its  members. 

Other  Orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associ- 
itions,  in  which  whatever  alfects  the  whole  body  is  re- 
gfiiated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  members.  In 
tks,  a  general,  chosen  for  life  by  deputies  from  the  several 
pfDvinces,  possessed  power  that  was  supreme  and  inde* 
pendent,   extending  to  every  person,  and  to  every  case* 
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Hf.by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials  rectors^ 
and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the  goverameof  of  the 
society,  and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was 
vested  the  sovereign  administration  of  the  revenues  and 
funds  of  the  Order.  Every  member  belonging  to  it  was 
at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrolable  mandate  he 
could  impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  any 
service.  To  his  commands  tiiey  were  required  not  only 
to  yield  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  to  him  the  in- 
clinations of  their  wills,  and  the  sentiments  of  their 
minds.  There  is  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  any 
example  of  such  absolute  despotism,  exercised  not  over 
monks  confined  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men 
dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  the 
constitutions  of  the  Order  vested  in  thcgiineral  such  ab- 
solute dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  carefully  pro- 
vided for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  £very  novice, 
who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the 
Order,  was  obliged  to  lay  open  his  conscience  to  the  supe- 
rior, or  to  a  person  appointed  by  him  :  and  in  doing  tliis 
he  was  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  defects, 
but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  beni 
of  his  soul.  This  manifestation  was  to  be  renewed  every 
oix  months.  The  society,  not  satisfied  with  penetrating 
iu  tills  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
directed  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  novices;  and  he  was  bound  to  disclose  every 
hing  o{  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  might  be  as 
complete  as  posbihlt*,  a  long  noviciate  was  to  be  permitted, 
during  whicJi  they  passed  through  the  several  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  society  ;  and  they  must  have  attained  tue 
full  ago  of  thirty-three  years,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  became  pro- 
fessed members.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  was  the 
soul  that  animated  and  moved  the  whole  society,  might 
have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or 
direct  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  several 
bouses  w  obliged  to  transmit  to  him  regular  and  fre* 
quent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspec> 
tion.     In  thei»e  they  descended  iiito  minute  details  with 
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mpcci  to  the  character  of  each  person,  his  abih'ties 
flitani  or  acquired ;  his  temper,  his  experience  in  the 
•flairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  h«  was 
best  fitted.  These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged, 
were  entered  into  registers  kept  on  purpose ;  that  the 
pneral  might,  at  one  comprehensive  view,  survey  the 
riate  of  the  society  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  ;  oltservi; 
.he  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ;  and  \\\\i% 
choose,  with  perfect  information,  the  instruments,  which 
hit  absolute  power  could  employ  in  any  service  for  which 
be  thougfit  proper  to  destine  them. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  i!ie 
Order  of  Jesuits  acquired,  was  often  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that 
discipline  observed  by  the  society  in  foriuing  its  ni<'mbers, 
and  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  constitution, 
that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the 
society  as  the  capital  object,  to  which  every  ctnisidera- 
tion  was  to  be  sacrificed.  This  spirit  of  attachment  to 
their  Order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps,  that  ever  influenced 
any  body  of  men,  is  the  characteribtic  principle  of  the 
'csuits;  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  ceuiiis  of  their  policy, 
as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  mid  con- 
duct. The  active  genius  of  this  ()rd<T,  which  peiielraled 
the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  directed  their  attention  to  tlu> 
extensive  continent  of  America,  as  a  proper  object  of 
their  missions,  ('onducted  bv  thrir  leader,  St.  Francis 
Xivier,  they  formed  a  considerable  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Paraguay;  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  in- 
structiuij;  the  Indians  in  arts,  religion,  and  the  more  ^iiiiplr 
nianufactures  ;  and  accustomin<^  them  to  the  blostsin^s  of 
security  and  order.  A  few  Jesuits  presided  over  many 
a  thousand  Indians.  They  soon,  however,  altered  their 
views,  and  directed  them  altogether  to  the  increase  of  ihe 
opulence  and  power  of  their  Order.  Immense  ({uantitiest 
of  gold  were  annually  transmitted  to  Kurope  ;  and  in  I  he 
design  of  securiiii;  to  themselves  an  iiidepeiident  ciii|nre 
ia  these  reifions,  thev  industri<)u^Iv  cut  off  all  cominuiii- 
cation  with  both  the  Spaniards  and  Portu'^iiese  in  the 
Jtdjacent  provinces,  and  inspired  the  Indians  w  itii  lii** 
■lojitdetermiiu'd  detestation  to  those  nations.  Sucli  w.i-i 
'fle  stale  of  atlairs  when,   in  the  \ear  \1')0,  u  treaty  was 
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concluded  betweea  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madridt 
which  ascertained  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions 
in  South  America.  Such  a  treaty  was  death  to  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Jesuits :  and  the  consequence  was  a  violent 
contest  between  the  united  forces  of  the  two  Curop^MU 
powers  and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  incited  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  crafty  and  vindictive  marquis  of  Pombal, 
who  had  raised  himself  from  performing  the  duties  of  a 
common  soldier,  in  the  character  of  a  cadet,  to  be  abso- 
lute ministerof  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  could  not  easily 
forgive  this  refractory  conduct ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might 
apprehend  the  downfall  of  his  own  authority,  unless  some 
decisive  check  were  given  to  the  growing  influence  of 
this  dangerous  society.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1759,  therefore,  the  Jesuits  of  all  descriptions  were 
banished  the  kingdom  of  Portugal;  on  the  plea  that  cer- 
tain of  their  Order  were  concerned  in  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  king  in  September  1758;  and  their  effects 
were  confiscated. 

The  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  proceeded  from 
different  and  more  remote  causes.  By  their  influence  the 
bull  of  Unigenitus,  which  condemned  so  strongly  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  Jansenisis,  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained.  The  Jesuits,  who  omitted  no  op|K>rtunity 
of  enriching  their  treasury,  engai^ed  largely  in  trade,  par- 
ticularly with  the  island  of  Martinico :  but  certain  losses 
falling  heavily  upon  them,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  the  osten- 
sible person  in  the  transactions,  affected  to  become  a 
bankrupt,  and  to  shift  the  payment  of  the  debts  he  had 
incurred  from  the  collective  body.  As  a  monk,  it  was 
evident  he  could  possess  no  distinct  property ;  and  he 
had  been  always  considered  as  an  agent  for  the  society. 
The  affair  was,  therefore,  litigated  before  the  parliament 
at  Paris,  who  were  not  too  favourably  disposed  to  the 
holy  fathers.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  institute  or  rules  of  their  Order, 
which  were  found  to  contain  maxims  subversive  equally 
of  morals  and   of  government . 

In  addition  to  the  previous  full  details  of  the  Catholic 

religion  and  ceremonies,  the  reader  uill  be  gratiticd  and 

instructed  by  the  following  eloquent  passages  from  the 

Life  of  Chaucer : — 
The  authors  or  improvers  of  the  Romish  religion  were 

perfectly  aware  of  the  influence  which  the  senses  possess 
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over  th«  heart  aud  llie  chamcUT.  The  building?  which 
thfv  conttructed  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  are 
exquisitely  venerable.  Their  stained  and  painted  win- 
10WS  admit  only  a  **  dim  reliipous  light."  The  magni- 
acence  of  the  fabric,  its  lofty  and  concave  roof,  the 
nassy  pillars,  the  exrcnsive  aisles,  the  splendid  choirs. 
ttr«  always  calculated  to  inspire  the  miud  with  reli- 
gious suleinnily.  Music,  pain  I  ins:,  images,  decoration, 
uotliiug  i«  omitted  which  may  till  the  soul  with  devotion. 
The  uniform  garb  of  the  monks  aud  nuns,  their  decent 
gestures,  and  the  slowness  of  their  processions,  cannot 
but  call  off  the  most  frivolous  miud  from  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  life.  The  solemn  chaunt  and  the  su}>lime  an- 
tbeni  niUdt  compose  and  elevate  the  heart.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  altar,  the  brilliancy  of  the  tapers,  the  smoke 
aud  fra<;rance  of  the  incense,  and  the  sacrifice,  as  is  pn*- 
tended,  of  God  himself,  which  makes  a  part  of  evert 
celebration  of  public  worship,  are  powerful  aids  to  tne 
piety  of  every  sincere  devotee.  He  must  have  a  heart 
more  than  commonly  hardened,  who  could  witness  the 
performance  of  the  Roman  CaUiolic  worship  on  any  oc- 
casion of  unusual  soleninitv,  without  feeling  strongly 
moved. 

Whatever  elfect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  such  spectacles, 
was  generated  in  ways  infinitely  more  nitiltiform  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  than  in  any  present  country  of  the 
christian  world.  Immense  sums  of  money  had  lieen  be- 
queathed by  the  devout  and  the  timorous  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes.  Beside  the  splendour  of  cathedrals 
and  churches  not  now  easily  to  1m>  conceived,  the  whole 
land  was  planted  with  monastic  establishments.  In  Lon- 
don stood  the  mitred  ablieys  ot  Si.  John  and  of  West- 
minster, in  addition  to  the  convents  of  nuns,  and  the 
abodes  of  monks  and  of  friars,  l>Lick,  wliite,  and  grey. 
Every  time  a  man  went  from  his  house  ho  met  some  of 
these  persons,  whose  clothing  told  him  that  they  had  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  that  their  lives  were  coiisecrale<l 
to  God.  The  mo>t  ordinary  spectacle  which  drew  to- 
l^cther  the  idle  and  the  curious,  was  the  celebnition  of 
mmc  great  festival,  the  performance  of  solemn  masses  for 
the  dead,  or  the  march  of  some  religious  procession,  an<l 
the  exhibition  of  the  Bon  /)i>tf  totheeyesof  anadmirinf 
|K>pulare.      ilenry  VIII.,  the  worse  than  Vandal  ot  oaf 
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Enivlish  story,  destroyed  the  habitations  aod  the  mt 
tmIs  whicli  belong^ed  to  our  ancicDt  character,  and  ei- 
erted  himself  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  make  us  forget 
we  ever  liad  ancestors.  He  who  would  picture  to  hin- 
self  the  religion  of  the  lime  of  Chaucer  must  employ  his 
fancy  in  rebuilding  these  ruiued  edifices,  restoring  the 
violated  shrines,  and  collecting  again  the  scattered  army 
of  their  guardians. 

Besi<le  every  other  circumstance  belonging  to  the  re- 
li<;ion  of  this  period,  we  are  bound  particularly  to  recol- 
lect two  distinguishing  articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system;  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  confession  of  sins. 
These  arc  circumstances  of  the  highest  importance  in 
modifvin*;  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  mankind. 
Prayer  for  the  dead  is  unfortunately  liable  to  abuses,  the 
most  dangerous  in  increasing    the  power  of  the  priest; 
and   tlie  most  ridiculous,  if  we  conceive   their  -masses 
(which  were  often  directed  to  be  said  to  the  end  of  time) 
and  picture  to  ourselves  the  devout  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  shoving  and  elbowing  out,  bv  the  multiplicity  of  their 
donations  of  this  sort,  all  posterity,  and  leaving  scarcely 
a  bead  to  be  told  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  yester- 
day expired.     But,  if  we  put  these  and  other  obvious 
abuses  out  of  our  minds,  we  shall  probably  confess  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  institution  more  consonant  to 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  human  nature,  than  that   of 
masses  for  the  dead.     When  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and 
beloved  associate,  mv  friend   is  not  dead  to  me.     The 
course  of  nature  may  be  abrupt,   but  true  affection  ad- 
mits of  no  sudden  breaks.     I  still  sec   mv  friend  ;  I  still 
talk  to  him.     I  consult  him  in  every  arduous  question , 
I  study  in  every  difficult  proceeding  to  mould  my  conduct 
to  his  inclination  and  pleasure.     Whatever  assists  this 
beautiful  propensity  of  the  mind,  will  be  dear  to  every 
teelin<:  heart.     In  sayin<;  masses  for  the  dead,  I  sympa- 
thise with  my  friend,     f  believe  that  he  is  anxious  for 
his  salvation ;    I  utter  the   language  of  my  anxietv.     I 
believe  that  he  is  passing  throu<;h  a  period  of  trial  and 
purification;  I  also  am  sad.     It  appears  as   if  he  were 
placed   beyond  the  reach  of  my  kind  offices  ;  this  so- 
lemnity once  again  restores  to  me  the  opportunity  of 
aiding  him.    The  world  is  busy  and  elaborate  to  tear 
him  from  my  recollection ;  the  hour  of  this  mass  revivei 
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the  thought  of  liim  in  its  tenderest  and  most  aufhl  form. 
My  tenses  are  nnortified  that  they  can  no  longer  behold 
theobject  of  their  cherished  gratification;  but  this  dis- 
adfantage  is  mitigated,  by  a  scene,  of  which  my  friend  is 
the  principle  and  essence,  presented  to  my  senses. 
The  practice  of  auricular  confession  is  exposed  to  some  of 
the  same  objections  as  masses  for  the  dead,  and  is  connected 
with  many  not  less  conspicuous  advantages.  There  is  no 
acre  restless  and  unappeasable  propensity  of  the  mind 
than  the  love  of  communication.  The  desire  to  pour  out 
our  soul  in  the  ear  of  a  confidant  and  a  friend.  There 
is  no  more  laudable  checli  upon  the  moral  errors  and  de- 
viations of  our  nature,  than  the  persuasion  that  what  we 
perpetrate  of  base,  sinister,  and  disgraceful,  we  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  conceal.  Moralists  have  recommended  to 
as  that,  in  cases  of  trial  and  temptation,  we  should 
imagine  Cato,  or  some  awful  and  upright  judge  of  virtue, 
thewitness  of  our  actions;  and  that  we  should  not  dare 
to  do  what  he  would  disapprove.  Devout  men  have 
pressed  the  continued  recollection  of  the  omnipresence 
of  an  all-perfect  Beiiii;.     But  these  expedients  are  iiiade- 

2uale  to  tiie  end  they  are  proposed  to  answer.  The 
rst  consists  of  an  iiii^eiiious  etl'ort  of  I  he  fancv,  which  we 
may  sometimes,  hut  cmiiiot  always,  he  iirepared  to  make. 
The  second  depends  upon  the  abstruse  and  obscure 
ima«!e  we  may  frame  of  a  heinj,  who,  tiius  represented, 
i)  too  unlike  ourM'lves  to  be  of  sulKcieiil  and  uniform 
Deration  upon  our  conduct.  The  Romish  religion,  in 
the  article  here  mentioned,  solves  our  dilhculties,  and 
Vixes  us  the  endless  search  after  an  associate  and  an 
equal  in  whom  we  may  usefully  repose  our  contidence. 
It  directs  us  to  some  man,  venerable  bv  character,  aiid 
by  profession  devoted  to  the  cure  and  relief  of  human 
frailties.  To  do  justice  to  the  original  and  pure  notion 
of  the  benetits  of  auricular  confession,  we  must  suppose 
the  spiritual  father  really  to  be  all  that  the  otlice  he  un- 
dertakes rofj aires  him  to  be.  He  has  with  his  penitent 
Bu  rival  pas^-ioiis  nor  contending  interests.  He  is  a  bein«; 
ol  a  ditferent  sphere,  and  his  thoughts  employed  about 
widely  different  objects.  He  has  with  the  person  he 
Itcars,  so  much  of  a  common  natui^,  and  no  more,  as 
ulinuid  lead  him  to  sympathise  with  his  pains,  and  com-* 
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passionate  bis  misfortunes.  In  this  case  we  have  many 
of  the  advantages  of  having  a  living  man  before  us  to 
fix  our  attention  and  satisfy  our  communicative  spirit, 
combined  with  those  of  a  superior  nature  which  ap- 
p«;ars  to  us  inaccessible  to  weakness  and  folly.  We 
f;ain  a  friend  to  whom  we  are  sacredly  bound  to  tell 
the  little  story  of  our  doubts  and  anxieties,  who  hears 
us  with  interest  and  fatherly  affection,  who  judi^es  iis 
uprightly,  who  advises  us  with  an  enlightened  and  ele- 
vated mind,  who  frees  us  from  the  load  of  undivulgofl 
sin,  and  enables  us  to  go  forward  with  a  chaste  heart 
and  a  purified  conscience.  There  is  nothing  more  alhed 
to  the  barbarous  and  savage  character  than  sullenness, 
concealment,  and  reserve.  There  is  nothing  which  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  to  mollify  and  humanise  the  heart 
than  the  habit  of  confessing  all  our  actions,  and  conceal- 
ing none  of  our  weaknesses  and  absurdities. 

Several  other  circumstances  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  fourteenth  century,  co- 
operated with  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  lo 
give  it  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the  mind,  and  to  turn 
upon  it  a  continual  recollection.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fasts  and  abstinences  of  the  church.  ThcM 
were  no  doubt  so  mitigated  as  scarcely  to  endanger  any 
alarming  consequences  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  true 
believer.  But  they  at  least  interfered,  in  some  cases,  to 
regulate  the  diet,  and  in  others  to  delay  the  hours  of 
customary  refection.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  days 
may  easily  be  reckone<l  up  in  the  calendar,  which  were 
modified  by  directions  of  this  sort.  Thus  religion,  in  its 
most  palpable  form,  was  continually  protruded  to  the 
view,  and  gained  entrance  into  every  family  and  house. 

Ai:ain:  Kxtreme  Unction  is  one  ot'  the  ^even  sacraments 
oftlie  Roman  Catholic  religion.  A  few  days  ago  a  per* 
son  (»l*this  persuasioD  paid  me  a  visit,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  informed  me,  that  his  near  kinsman  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  that  he  would  be  buried  in  a  week, 
and  that  after  the  hurry  of  that  affair  was  over  he  would 
call  upon  me  again.  I  was  surprised  at  the  precision,  as 
well  as  the  apathy,  with  which  my  visitor  expressed  him- 
self, and  asked  how  he  was  enabled  to  regard  this  buia- 
ne^s  as  entirely  arranged.     He  replied,  that  he  had  om 
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nbt  or  llie  mAttcr,  Biid  Itmt  itie  {■'■V«i<:>»<  had  informMi 

In  iljinf!  man  he  liuJ  onl^  24  liours  leO,  in  wliicli  t*i 

I  «nang«  liis  worUlljr  affairs  and  the  cuncerna  of  liin  aouli 

[,'illiin-as  to   me  new   mailer  of  nstoni$hiiieat:    iiutiiing 

I  dotie  more  obvious  tlian  thnt  to  iiilbrm  an  expiring  mail 

tbtl  lie  i»  nt  the  point  oftleaili,  partukes  someihtng  ofi 

ihe  niituTe  of  sdmiuiaeriug  to  him  a  dose  of  poison.     If 

ii  equally  clear  that,  in  the  *iew  of  any  rationnl  religtOBi 

il  n  Uie  creat  scnpc  of  a.  man's  moral  life,  the  propens]^' 

tin  wbivli  have  accompanied  him  through  existence,  aiitf> 

llie  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  liimself  in  its  variont' 

relations,  ibMt  must  deride  upon  \m  acceptance  or  co»(' 

demoatian  with  his  unerring  judge. 

Bnl  such  are  not  the  iiiodcii,  nor  such  the  temper  of  tbA 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  Tlie  preparation  for  death  ia  oatf 
of  Jt»  furemost  injunctions.  The  Host.  Uiat  is,  the  trua' 
*Dri  very  body  of  his  Itcdeemer,  is  conducted  in  slate  tt* 
ihe  dying  man's  hoii.ie,  conveyed  to  his  chamber,  ami 
jilHcrd  upon  his  parched  and  fevered  tongue  ;  he  is 
iDvinted  with  holy  oil;  and,  after  a  thousand  awful 
rcictnonies,  dismissed  upon  his  dark  and  mysleiioua 
■ujase.  Every  tiling  is  seduluualy  employed  to  deuioo- 
ilrate  lli:il  he  is  a  naked  and  wretched  creature  about  to 
•land  before  the  tribunal  of  an  austere  and  rigorotu 
I   S^S^  I  and   that  his  blameless  life,  his  uuduunted  intfr- 

f'ly,  bis  proud   honour,  and  his  generous  exertions  for 
L  welfare  of  others,  will  all  of  them  little  avail  him  on 
»    tremendous  and  hearl-uppalling   occasion.      The 
L'jfeHBber  of  the  dying  man  is  the  toilet  of  his  immortal 
*,  »l  which  it  must  be  delicately  and  splendidly  at* 
*,  before  il  presume  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  kia|{ 
itnenen      This  scene,  perhaps,  produces  a  stronger  ef- 
I,  »fl  apoa  the  spectators  (ban  upon  the  object  fur  whom 
r  Km  performed. 

[      D^tb,  in  the  eye  of  sobriety  and  reason,  is  an  inevita- 

[  Maccident,  uf  whiefa  we  ought  not  to  make  too  anxioua 

r  n  account.     "  Live  well,"  would  be  the  recommendation 

[  rftlie  enlightened  moralist :  "  and  die  as  you  can."  Itii 

\  it  all  cases  a  scene  of  debility  and  pain,  in  which  human 

pit  appears  in  its  humblest  and  most  mortifying  aspect. 

jt  it  ia  not  much.     Let  not  the  thought  of  death  taint 

Itbe  bewitching  pleasures,  and  all  the  genetoa&  vA 

1  adventure,  of  lifr. 
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The  Roman  Calholic  doctrine,  od  the  topic  of  a  chiis- 
tiaii's  deathbed,  was  perhaps  a  no  less  fruitful  nource  of 
pusillanimity,  than  the  lessons  of  chivalry  and  romance 
wfre  of  i^allantry  and  enterprise.  Tlie  noblest  and  roost 
valorous  knight  often  died  with  a  cowl  on  his  head,  and 
a  hair-shirt  bound  about  his  lan«;uid  frame.  The  priest 
eloquently  declaimed  to  him  on  his  manifold  and  unex- 
piated  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature.  He  saw  nothing 
t>efore  him  at  the  be>t  but  purging  tires,  and  a  tedious 
and  melancholy  train  of  salutary  tortures.  To  abridge 
and  soften  these,  he  often  bequeathed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  his  worldly  fortune.  Achilles,  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Pagan  dead,  is  made  by  Homer  pa^isionately  to  de- 
clare how  willingly  he  would  change  his  state  for  that  of 
the  meanest  plough-boy  who  is  cheered  by  the  genial 
beams  of  the  sun  :  with  much  more  reason  miglit  this  ex- 
ckimatt#n  be  adopted  by  a  person  entering  upon  the 
Romish  purgatory.* 


OF  THE  GREEK  AND  EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

Th  b  Greek  is  more  ancient  than  the  Latin  or  Ronaa 
church,  though  not  as  a  distinct  and  separate  comniii> 
nity  ;  for  during  the  first  eight  centuries  the  two  churches 
were  united  ;  but  in  the  ninth  a  schism  took  place.  They 
afterwards  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The  first  of  these  soci- 
eties of  christians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  churches  that 
seceded  about,  or  soon  after  the  great  *'  schism,"  are  dis- 
persed all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  communities  :  1.  The  Greek 
Christians,  who  agree  in*  all  points  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship with  the  Patriarch  residing  at  Constantinople,  and 
reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  2.  Those, 
wiio.  adopting  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greeii 
church,  are  entirely  free  from  the  Patriarch  of  Coustao- 
linuple.  3.  Those,  who  are  still  subject  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  though  not  conforming  in  all  points  to  that 
church. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  origin  of  this  oame 


*  Life  of  Chancer,  vol.  i.  page  71  to  8S. 
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tnd  diitinctioii  from  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy  from 
which  the  Greeks  diifer  so  little,  let  it  be  observed  tlmt 
the  Greek  schismatics  were  ha  dij  charveaitla  wiih  the 
crime  of  heresy  ;  it  being  chiefly  ou  pu^nti  of  discipline 
that  the  Roman  and  Grecian  churches  clirt'er.  Tne  Mis- 
covites,  who  have  their  peculiar  Patriarciis  at  Moscow, 
nay  be  considered  nearly  in  the  same  l'<^ht  as  thr 
icetoibers  of  the  Greek  church. 

Asia  was  very  early  distinguished  by  several  s  )rti  of 
ehristiaus;  as  those  of  Palestine,  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem;  the  Syrians,  or  Melchites,  un^lor  the  Patri- 
arch of  Antiooh :  the  Armenians,  under  the  tW(>  Cat  lulic 
Patnarch.4  ;  the  Georgians,  under  their  respei-iivc  Metro- 
politans ;  the  Min^rellians,  Circassians,  and  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor,  undrr  the  ConitantiiiopoJitan  Patriarch; 
a  few  Christians  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  t;\  ibe,  umier 
the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  ;  the  Ncitoriiins,  under  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Monsul ;  the  Jacobite  Mo  o;  hysifes,  uuder 
their  peculiar  Patriarch  ;  the  Christians  <  f  .>t.  Thomas;* 
snd,  lastly,  the  Maronites,  under  tlieir  own  Patriarch. 
To  these  Abian  Clir.stians  mi<;lit  be  added  those  who  were 
subject  to  the  Kinir  ofSidon  ;  the  Moidwits,  between  thi* 
Russian  and  Tariary;  and  the  C!iristian<,  inhabiting  the 
K;reat  isle  of  Tarobana  and  the  is'an  Is  adi(»i!iin^. 

Africa,  in  like  manner,  has  hud  its  divisions  of  Chris- 
tans ;  particularly,  the  Egyptians,  or  Cupts,  under  the 
Hatriaruh  of  Alexandria  ;  antl  the  Ethiopian  Christians, 
subject  to  their  Abiinna,  or  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia, 

On  examining  the  several  creeds  or  formularies  of 
these  various  denominations,  it  will  appear,  thoui^h  they 
added,  in  a  few  cases,  many  absurd  opinions  and  snper- 
klitious  practices  to  the  leading  articles  of  faith  held  by 
the  churches  of  Rome  or  of  Constantinople,  they  might  be 


•  lo  aClialdee  Breviary, entitled  Guza^  belon^in^j  to  the  church  of 
Malabar,  ikere  \i»  the  fullnwing  singular  enumeralion  of  the  good 
^tedi  performed  by  St.  Thomas  :—*•  »y  St.  Thomas,  the  error  of 
idolatry  vanished  from  ladia:  by  St.  Thoma<:,  the  Chinese  and 
Klhio|}ian!i  were  converted  to  the  truth:  by  St.  Thomas,  they  re* 
cciied  the  Sacrament,  and  the  adoption  of  .sons:  bry  St.  Thomas, 
they  believed  and  confessed  tiic  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  by 
^.Thomas,  Ihey  kept  the  faith  which  they  had  received  in  One 
God:  by  St.  Thomas,  the  splendour  of  th«  life-glvinj(  doctrine  a^- 
P«ved  to  all  India :  by  St.  Thomas,  the  IciDgdom  of  hea^cu  4«4 
(^Idly  into  China." 


1. 
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rcp^arded  rather  as  schismatics  than  as  heretics,  and  as 
diti'eruig,  in  doctrinals,  but  very  slightly  from  the  uniter- 
nul  church.  Unless,  indeed,  t-he  Nvstorians  are  excepted, 
iwhose  upinious,  or  rather  whose  phraseology,  respecting 
the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  they  style  the  Mother  of  Chriiit, 
instead  of  the  Mother  of  God,  as  the  Latins  phrase  it, 
had  some  resemblance  to  the  notions  of  the  Arians.  Since 
the  origin  of  the  Ncstorian  sect,  a  considerable  change 
lias  taken  place  in  re^rard  to  tlieir  opinions  about  the  two 
natures  in  Christ;  many  of  them  versj^cd  into  a  more  con- 
kistcnt  orthodoxy ;  and  the  pope  has  dow  a  titular  Patri- 
arch at  Mousui. 

The  analogy  of  the  Latin  ani  Greek  doi^mas  will  lie 
clearly  illustrdted  by  the  following  testimonies,  from  va- 
rious authors : 

With  Rome,  the  Greek  church  concurs  in  the  opi- 
nion of  transubstantiation  ;  and,  generally,  in  the  sacriti^'c 
and  whole  bodv  of  the  mass. 

Dr.  Potter  and  Bishop  Forbes  tell  us,  That  the  <|ueit- 
tion  in  the  Florentine  council,  between  the  Latins  and 
Greeks,  was  not  whether  the  bread  of  the  eucharist  wa« 
substantially  chanized  into  the  body  of  Christ  or  not,  but 
bv  what  particular  words  this  wonderful  change  was 
etTecled. 

The  sacrifice  of  I  he  mass  is  also  used  by  the  Greeks 
Uir  the  (juick  and  the  <icad. 

The  (iiceks  of  Venice,  and  all  other  Greeks,  adore 
C  urist  in  the  eucharist ;  and  who  dare  either  impeach  or 
<:ondcmii  all  these  christians  of  idolatry? 

iue  Greeks  reckon  seven  sacra;neuts,  the  same  with 
the  church  of  Rome;  and  are  no  less  for  church  au- 
thority and  tradition  than  Ronrm  Catholics;  ai^reeing 
vitli  Rome,  too,  in  praying  to  saints;  in  auricular  con- 
Ir.tsion;  in  ottering  of  sacrifice  and  |)rayers  for  the  dead; 
ind  placing  much  of  their  devotion  in  their  worship  not 
<'nK  of  tiie  hle^sed  V^ir:;in  Marv,  hnt  in  the  intercession, 
)•' avers,  help,  and  merit  of  oth^r  saints,  whom  they  invoke 
Hi  the  temples. 

The  (j  reeks  of  note  are  ohlijjed  to  confess  four  time? 
a->ear;  the  prie^ts  compellini;  them  to  confess  ever} 
ihinc,  savin;;  they  cannot  otherwise  release  them. 

Though  tney  do  not  hold  a  pur;Lratory  fire,  yet  they 
liclieve  a  ihiru  place  between  that  o if  the  blessed  and  the 


»mUm  fk&y  wtmum  who  have  dtfarmd  icMBt- 
^|te«Mldr  their  life:  hot  if  thit  he  aol  poq*. 
kiti^lkmw  aet  whal  it  i%  nor  what  touls  do  then, 
"■^flw  Gfeth  ch«rch  it  to  etifed  froa  iu  oomprthcnading 
llChrirtiwia  wilhia  the  linuts  of  ancicnl  Greece*  to  lUf- 
Hil^lA  it  fron  the  Lalie  church ;  hot  chiefly  ftom  iu 
MiUhen  having  long  uaed  the  language  in  itt  litargiM 
er  fdigiona.  tcnrieci;  a  practiee  itill  eontinoed  by  aH 
thoit  wiware  subject  to  the  Patriarcb  of  Constantiaople. 

The  firith-and  practice  of  the  Greek  chorch  oMy  be 
IrialyaonMied  tip  as  follow:  they  believe  in  one  God.  and 
aae  Lord  Jeans  Cliritt ;  which  belief  they  eipiess  in  the 
voids  of  tiie  Nieeae  creed,  till  they  come  to  that  pait 
vhieh  relates  to  the  Holy  Gbost ;  on  this  pouit»  whieh 
chaff hwi  n-  call  the  frocestUn  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
aCiM  that  the  Holy  fjhost  proceeds  only  froai  the  Father, 
and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  Catholiefc 
sad  the  Church  of  England  sa^  ;  yet  they  believe  in  thfe 
pcTMHiality  and  godhead  of  ike  Holy  Cmoti.  They  do 
not  acknowledge  the  pope's  supremacy,  nor  even  pri- 
Bia^  ;  nor  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  mother- 
ehttrch:  on  Holy  Thursday  they  excommunicate  the 
pope,  and  all  the  Latin  prelates,  as  heretics  and 
ichisraatics. 

They  believe  no  other  sacraments  than  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  use  what  is  called  irme  immer- 
lion;  that  is,  they  dip  .the  person  three  times  under 
water  at  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  When  the  child  is  baptized  the  priest  anoints  it 
with  the  holy  chrism,  which  is  applied  to  the  forehead, 
cyeSt  nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet. 

In  the  baptism  of  infants  they  have  one  god-father,  or 
god*mother,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  child.  But  bap- 
tism is  often  deferred  by  them  till  their  children  are  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  even  loncer ;  and  they  re- 
bq>tize  all  the  Latins  who  are  admitted  to  their  commu- 
aion.  They  lay  great  stress  on  baptism,  as  essential  to 
talvation;  and,  like  the  Latins,  allow  of  lay-haptisni, 
when  a  priest,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person,  is  not  at 
hmd  to  perform  the  rite. 

Whether  they  do  actually  believe  in  transubstantiation 
or  not,  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  they  pay  very  great  vene- 
lation  to  the  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  safii)A&ft^X.« 
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Thev  do  not,  tndred,  carry  it  in  procession;  but  after  the 
priest  lias  consecrated  it,  he  elevates  it,  and  says,  "  Thou 
art  ni\  God,  tliou  art  my  King,  I  adore  ihee!  Lord  havt 
mercy  upon  me.  niiseiable  biiiner!"  Tiiey  say  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  adniinibteied  in  both  kinds;  and 
that  even  to  infants  before  they  can  be  capable  of  distio- 
gui!»hing  the  spiritual  food  from  any  other.  The  hiity 
are  inilispensiblv  obliged  to  receive  the«»acrament  in  both 
kinds ;  they  receive  both  the  bread  and  \iine  together  in 
a  spoon,  from  the  hand  of  the  prie>t,  mIio  takes  it  from 
a  large  dish  used  for  the  purpose.  Hiey  seal  the  bread 
with  the  form  of  a  cross,  ancl  the  bread,  used  on  the  oc- 
casion, is  leavened.  The  eucharibt  they  always  receive 
fast  in;;. 

Although  they  exclude  confession,  confirmation,  ex- 
treme unction,  matrimony,  and  orders,  as  absolute  sacra- 
ments, or  means  of  coufering  grace,  they  regard  the  mas 
most  sacred  and  divine  mysteries;  and  have  a  ureat  re- 
spect  and  veneration  for  them. 

Confession  is  also  a  sacred  duty  and  holy  obligation  in 
this  church,  and  is  deemed  of  some  importance  to  the 
soul ;  but  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  practised 
more  than  four  times  in  every  year,  and  this  is  to  be  open 
and  public,  a  general,  and  not,  like  the  Catholic  prac- 
tice, auricular  confession ;  which  thev  denv  to  be  a  di- 
\ine  precept,  and  at  best  but  an  injuuction  of  the 
church,  and  insist  that  it  always  ought  to  be  free  and 
voluntary. 

Corifirmation  i«  administered  immeJiatcly  after  bap- 
tism: this  has  always  been  esteemed  by  them  a  part  of 
the  priest's  otlice ;  and  is  not  deferred  to  be  performed 
by  a  bishop,  in  any  of  the  Greek  churches. 

Extrimc  Unvtion,  as  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
practised  in  some  degree;  but  they  disclaim  that  name, 
callini;  it  the  Euchdaion.  or  mvsterv  of  the  holv  oil.  It 
is  administered  to  all  sick  persons,  as  often  as  such  per- 
sons desire  it,  without  waiting  till  the  sick  person  is 
at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  is  it  deemed  essential  to 
salvation. 

Matrimony,  tliou<ih  a  sort  of  holy  union,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrament  in  the  Greek  church;  and  they 
allow  its  dissolution  in  case  of  adultery,  or  even  other 
provocations,  aud  they  deny  that  fornication  is  a  mortal 
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Sin.  They  allow  lawful  marriages  to  the  fourth  time» 
but  not  ofteuer.  They  allow  also  a  married  man  to  take 
orders;  but  forbid  tlieir  making  such  au  engagement 
•Aer  ordination.  On  this  account,  young  men  destined 
fet|the  church  generally  supply  themselves  viith  wives^ 
previous  to  their  assumption  of  the  sacred  character. 

The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  an  idea  of  purga- 
tory;  but  they  offer  up  ceitain  jiravers  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,  In  these  words:  **  Grant,  O  Lord!  that  his  soul 
may  be  at  rest,  in  those  mansions  of  light,  consolation, 
and  repose,  vthere  all  grief  and  sorrow  are  for  ever 
eicluded." 

Tlie  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  not  perfectly 
igreed  as  to  the  torments  of  the  damned ;  whether  as  tti 
the  nature  or  the  extent  of  those  punishments ;  but,  for  the 
■ost  party  they  incline  to  the  more  humane  and  rational 
idea,  that  the  all-merciful  Being  will  not  eternally  inflict 
the  insufferable  miseries  of  hell-lire  on  his  naturally  weak, 
blind,  and  erring  creatures. 

Almost  all  the  Eastern  Christians  of  this  church  have 
an  opinion  that,  afler  doath,  there  is  one  paradise  of  sim- 
ple repose,  to  wliicii  dcpurtid  saints  hrst  rttlre,  and 
another  of  eternal  and  supreuie  felicity,  into  which  t)ic* 
just  aie  ultimately  admitted. 

They  offer  a  sort  of  v^orship  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and 
supplicate  the  assistance  and  mtdi^tiun  of  the  saints;  of 
whom  thev  are  extieiiielv  r;>nd  of  relating  wunderful 
stories.  They  have  (iislinct  liturgies  for  their  principal 
saints;  such  as  St.  Jan.es,  St.  Clirykustom,  St.  Basil,  and 
Gregory  the  Grejit.  A'l  their  monks,  and  they  have  nut 
a  few,  are  of  the  orier  of  St.  Basil.  The  Patriarch. 
Metropolitan,  and  bi>hops,  are  of  this  order. 

Justification  by  faith  and  works  conjointly,  for  which 
tbcy  allege  the  epistle  of  St.  janies,  is  a  favourite  doc- 
trine of  the  (ireek  church. 

They  stricly  ahstuiu  from  eatin<;  things  strangled,  and 
such  other  meats  as  are  prohihiud  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Greek  ChrisiiauN  iitiecl  to  be  extremelv  averse  to 
"  gra\en  imaged;"  but  ihcir  dislike  of  the  religious  use 
«f  ihe  ait  of  sculptuie  ib  aMi|»ly  leconipenced  by  their  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  pictures.  To  these  lliey  pay 
an  ahiKiSt  sinful  adoration.  They  do  not,  however,  en- 
tirely rtjett  the  use  of  even  ciirved  images  in  liieir  dwell- 
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itig-liouses,  in  maDV  of  wbick  little  titular  saints  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found,  before  which  the  Divine  Omiiipo- 
u-nce  is  privately  worshipped. 

A  friend  of  the  author  once  told  him,  that  during  his 
residence  in  Russia,  where  the  Greek  church  is  professed, 
an  English  "  eight-day  clock"  formed  part  of  his  furni- 
ture. One  day,  soon  after  the  Elnglish  gentleman  had 
tixcd  himself  in  his  farni*house,  (he  went  over  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  agriculturist,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor^)  a 
Russian  Ubuuror  came  into  his  house,  when,  seeing  the 
clock,  and  hearing  it  tick,  he  marched  straight  up  to  it, 
an<l  began  to  cross  himself,  and  perform  other  acts  of 
devotion  before  it,  imagining  that  the  Englishman  had 
brought  it  with  him  as  an  object  of  devotion,  and  in  a 
case  containing  his  patron  saint.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
instance  of  extreme  ignorance  ;  and  it  would  seem,  that 
the  Russian  boor  had  not  before  seen  such  a  machine. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  extremely  rigid 
and  constant  in  their  prayers,  regularly  attending  mass 
morning  and  evening.  Their  religion  enjoins  honour  and 
obedience  to  the  priests ;  and  they  strictly  forbid  the 
laity  to  invade  the  t>enefit8  of  the  clergy ;  and  all  kinds  of 
sacrilegious  acts,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  Jheretical  books, 
frequenting  theatres,  and  other  "  heathenish"  customs, 

Tbey  regard  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  as  uncano- 
nical;  but  hold  some  traditions  of  equal  authority  with 
ilic  holy  scriptures;  and  very  greatly  venerate  the  writ- 
ings of  Basil,  Clirysostom,  Damascene,  &c« 

Of  ail  the  general  councils  that  have  been  held  b\  the 
Caiholic  church,  they  pay  no  regard  to  any  after  the  sixth; 
tliey  reject  the  seventh,  which  \ias  the  second  Nicene 
louncil. 

Tiicy  arc  apt  to  excommunicate  members  from  the 
diurch ;  and  condemn  heretics  on  very  frivolous  occa- 
.^^ions ;  and  they  deny  that  the  oAice  of  sub-deacon  is  an 
lioly  order. 

In  the  observance  of  divine  fasts  and  feasts  the  Greek 
Christians  are  rigid  and  superstitious;  particularly  as  to 
tlie  Lents,  of  which  they  have  four  every  year.  The  first 
lK';:iii?>  <>ii  the  fourteenth  of  November;  the  second,  the 
urtMt  Ltnt,  before  Easter;  the  third,  the  week  after  Pen- 
tecost ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  first  of  August.  At  these 
times  they  eat  nothing  that  has  blood,  or  oil,  nor  milk- 
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neati,  but  herbs  and  thelNfish ;  and  are  so  extreoiely 
particular  and  strict  as  scarcelj  to  allow  an  egg  or  flesli- 
broth  to  m  sick  person. 

Yet  tbey  affect  to  disdain  the  Latins  for  their  observ- 
ance of  the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of  Christ;  and  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  apostles;  as  wrll  as 
for  their  fasting  in  Ember-week.  They  prohibit  all  fast- 
iitK  on  Saturdays^  except  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
Easter. — It  mav  be  observed,  that  they  hold  a  kind  of 
predestination,  depending  on  the  attribute  of  prescience 
io  the  Deity. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  and  religious  features 
of  the  Greek  Christians. 

With  respect  to  church-government,  discipline,  reve- 
nues, &c.  the  Greeks  very  much  rcbcmble  the  Latins. 
Both  are  episcopal ;  and  in  both  is  the  same  division  of 
the  clergy  into  secular  and  regular;  the  same  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  their  officials;  and  the  sanu? 
distinction  of  oilices  and  rank. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  sonic  prculiaritics  and 
customs  of  other  branches  of  the  Cirrck  Christians  in 
Greece,  and  elsewliere,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  niorr 
particular  account  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia ;  a^  that 
dmrch  has  some  jiecuiiarities  which  iiuve  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  noticed. 

The  supreme  head  of  the  (ircck  church  is  the  Patriarcli 
«>f  Constantinople,  who  is  styled  the  thirieeiilli  apostK*, 
and  whose  usual  title,  when  he  subscribes  any  htler  or 
missive,  is,  '*  bv  the  mercy  (»f  (Jod,  Archbisho})  ol'ilon- 
slantinople,  the  New  iionie,  and  (Ecumenical  l*iitrii»rcli." 
The  ri^lil  of  electinijr  him  is  invested  in  iweUe  b!s!M»))s 
who  rej>ide  nearest  that  capital;  but  the  rii;lit  orconfirii:- 
ifi;;  the  election,  and  of  enabling  the  newly-clio^en  Patri- 
JTch  to  ex'-rcisc  his  sj)iritual  functions,  In  loniis  only  li> 
die  Turkish  emperor.  The  otHce  is  very  uncertain,  as  it 
is  t'rccpiently  obtained  by  bribery  and  corrupli(tii ;  ajid 
tthen  a  InY^her  bidder  appears,  the  pos«ies^or  is  often  dis- 
placed. Yet,  it  is  both  honourable  '^mt  lnc:ativv\  and  of 
iiigh  trust  and  influence;  for,  beside:*  tlu*  power  of  nomi 
nating  the  other  three  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
^«d  Jerusalem,  and  all  episcopal  di<^r.itaries» the  Constauti- 
n')|)olitanPatriarchenjojsamostextensivejuri:.ilictioi\3L\\d 
*^on)inion,  comprehendin"  ti^c  churches  of  a  cous'u\cT'A\)\i' 
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pert  of  Greece,  ibe  Grecian  I'Us,  WalUcluB,  MoMavta, 
ud  KVenI  of  the  European  atiti  Asiiilic  provinces,  that 
are  subject  to  Tiirkev.  Ik-  imi  only  cjIK  i-.mticiis  liy 
hi*  own  autbority,  to  decide  con  trove  niei,  and  direct  Ike 
aSairsorthecharcb.butwithlheperiBUuoooftbeTarUill 
emperor,  he  admiaislcr*  jiuticc,  and  take*  cngiiixancc  of 
ci*it  causes  among  the  nwubera  of  hia  own  aotamamiem. 
For  ilie  adiiiiaiiiratiod  of  ccclMiaitical  aMrt,  a  ajaoi 
isconveDcd  monthly,  compoted  of  the  headaoflbcchvmh 
resident  in  Constaotiaople. 

The  Patriarch  of  AUxaodria  resides  ^nerally  at  CaiM^ 
and  exercises  lua  spiritual  aothorily  in  Egrp^  Nvbi^ 
L^bia,  and  part  uf  Arabia,  Damascus  isibe  prindpal 
reijideiice  oflbe  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  wboKJunsdiotMHi 
extend}  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  otherpro- 
vinces.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  comprahcndi,  wilfaia 
the  bounds  of  hii  pontificate,  Paleitine,  part  of  Arabia, 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  Cam  in  Oalile^  MdMoMt 
Sion.  The  episcopal  dwniwons  «f  tbcie  tbrae  Paltiwyfci 
are  extremely  poor  and  inconiiderabla,  Tba  usw<  at 
the  Patriarch  of  Conatandnople  is  iliaaa  |iailiiii<rtj 
from  the  cburciies  that  are  lolyect  to  hii  juriadhMlM; 
and  its  produce  variei  according  to  the  itatc  ud «lnAiB> 
Htances  of  the  Greek  Christmns.  whose  eoodilioD  htoi' 
posed  to  many  vicissitudes.  The  bishops  depend  «■• 
tirely  upon  a  certain  tax,  levied  upon  each  houac  wiliua 
iheir  district.*,' inhabited  by  Greeks:  snd  they  are  unirer- 
aally  cliarged  with  the  interest,  at  least,  of  large  auB^ 
.iccuoiulated  for  ages,  in  coa«equence  of  money  fiffttiirftj 
levied  on  the  Patriarchate,  to  which  each  diocese  it 
bound  to  coulribnte  its  quota.     By  such  burthen^  the 
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lent  bishop,  "  little  more,"  says  Mr.  Dallaway,  "  than 
3001.  a  year."  The  same  defalcation  of  their  original  in* 
eonies  is  said  to  extend  throughout  the  whnle  cccleiiaa- 
tical  sUte,  from  the  prelates  to  the  parochial  pmpte,  or 
priests. 

The  power  of  the  chief  Patriarch  is  maintained,  on  Aa 
one  hand,  by  the  autboril  j  of  the  Turkish  e 
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THE  CRKEK  AKD  EASTEas  0 
le  OT««k  cliurch  is  of  lircli  iiiilH)«it^: 


[  all  il»  hmnctips,  in  doclriiie  picnits  it  Ibn  4$j 
•>vrr  a  gi«a1e(  extent  of  country  tbiB  tktt  of  amy 
oilirr  church  io  the  Chrisliiin  world,  ■nd  ii  Mppoanl 
'  111  lumc  lu  be  professed  by  about  SD.000,000  of  wtMli, 
ibrvaeh  b  cunsidermble  part  of  Greece,  tbe  fiicfl— 
titaudi.  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  SclaroDii,  Egypt,  Nibii« 
L}bia.  Arabia,  Mesopolamiii,  Svria,  Cilkta,  and  P«lea> 
tint ;  all  uf  wbicli  are  camprcii(riideil  wilbin  (he  juriidi^ 
lioAof  tlwPatrnircbiof  CoDsUntitiople,  Alesaadria,  An- 
linch,  aad  hnwaitm.  At  least  one  half,  if  Dot  two-lhiidi^ 
uf  the  tBhabiianu  of  European  Torkey  are  Greeks ;  and 
if  all  these  be  Cfaristiau,  tbeir  number  matt  be  very 
MwldaaMe,  BotwitlHtandiiig  Ihe  barab  trealaieiit,  and 
«My  Iwdafaipa  to  which  for  scTcial  ages  they  have  beca 
euMMd  fron  tbe  Turhish  garenuDaiL 

Wtboae  indepcndcDt  Greek  cfaoTcbrs  which  are  go- 
vciDCd  by  tbeir  own  laws,  and  are  in  communion  with  tbe 
htikrcb  of  CoastantiQopk,  but  not  subject  to  his  juris- 
dictfaMi,  Ihe  church  established  in  Russia  alone  is  of  any 
importance  in  the  Christian  world ;  the  rest,  namely,  the 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  are  sunk  into  the  most  deplor- 
able Ignorance  and  barbarity  that  can  be  imagined. 

Hiis  church  agrees  in  almost  erery  point  of  doctrine 
vilh  the  Greek  church  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
itaiilinople.  With  re^rd  to  baptism,  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  thing  from  the  church  of  Rome.  They  do  not  re- 
baptise  proielyteH  from  any  communion  of  Christians, 
eicept  those  who  are  uusnund  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trintly ;  and  all  others  are  admitted  members  uf  their 
church,  on  their  submitting  to  the  mystery  of  ibe  holi/ 
tkrum. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  and  services  of  tbe  Greek 
church,  most  of  which  the  Russians  have  alwa^vs  used, 
they  still  retain  various  ceremonies  and  superstitions  of 
their  own.  At  present,  however,  instead  of  strictly  ob- 
lerviog  all  the  canonical  hours,  they  have  service  in  both 
iBonasteries  and  parish-churches,  only  three  times  a-day ; 
aamely,  tbe  mpm,  the  malint,  and  the  liturgy  or  coin- 
nunion.  Tbe  church-service,  in  general,  is  performed  in 
the  Sclavonian  language ;  but  in  some  places  it  is  |ier- 
Imned  also  in  the  Greek,  both  ancient  and  nindera ;  and 
ia  tbe  administraiiorj  of  ibt  Lord's  Suppei  l\ic7i  »».V\w 
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liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  CbrysMton.  Tbe  Greek 
church  does  not  allow  any  musical  iostrumeats ;  but  tbe 
rhytlim  observe<l  in  sin<^in||[  the  hymns  produces  a  melody, 
with  which  the  oar  may  be  very  well  entertained. 

The  Russians,  with  their  mother-church,  have  four 
Lents  auiMially,  besides  a  great  number  of  absttinences  or 
lasts,  and  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  arc  fish-days 
throiii;hoiit  the  whole  year.  The Jfrst  Lent  comprehends 
the  forty  days  previous  to  Christmas;  the  second,  which 
i!)  their  <;re'<it  Lrnt,  the  same  space  of  time  before  Easter; 
the  ffiird,  called  the  Lent  of  St.  Peter,  commences  the 
week  after  Penticost,  or  Whitsunday,  and  ends  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter,  June  20th;  and  the /our/A,  the  Lent 
of  the  mother  of  God,  begins  on  the  first  and  ends  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Au«rust,  which  is  the  day  o(  Koimesis,  or 
liie  assumption  of  the  blessed  Vir;°;in. 

Sect  of  Raskoiniki,  or  Ibraniki,  Though  no  person  is 
excluded  from  any  otiice  or  employment  under  tbe  Rus- 
sian government  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  yet  as 
the  sovereign  and  the  imperial  family  always  conform  to 
the  Greek   church,  and  no  Russian  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  it  can  lawfully  depart  from  it,  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, he  called  the  established  church.  Though  in  Rus- 
sia are  Paoims,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  schisma- 
tics or  sects  separated  from  the  Russian  church  till  about 
the  middle  of  th(>  sixteenth  century.     Before  this  time 
ijiere  were  scarcely  anv  printed  houks  in  Russia,  and  the 
iiiiinuscnpts  were  then   miserably  incorrect:  t(»  remedy 
:iiis  evil,  the  czar  John  Basilides  caused  a  considerable 
!Miiiii)er  of  the  church-hooks  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
:»»r  the  use  of  the  churches  in   15(52.     As  the  newly- 
j^rinted  copies  were  corrected,  they  differed  co^^>iderably 
iVfMn  the  manuscripts;  and  this  excited  aniou^  the  igno- 
I  a:it  people  a  relia;ious  zeal,  which  was  kept  up  by  equally 
i.i;ncrunt  or  designing  clcrj[;y.     But  the  extdrnal  troubles 
of  those  times  prevented  the  Raskolniks  from  spceadinj;; 
to  anv  extent,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, when,   in  the  lime  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelovilx, 
the  same  causes  produced  the  same  eflVcts ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  Raskolniks  increased  to  a  very  great  degree. 

This  is  the  only  sect  of  which  we  have  heard,  that  has 
ieparated  from  the  established  church  in  Russia ;  and  it 
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■|||p|i,«l»JliMi  b««»  fcnwd  oo  vcnr  frivoImM  ffeMadf. 
Mpbrnben  aMnao  the  mum  of  AnmlM,  time  it,  the 
■PliMvof  tfaa  eleeC;  or.  According  to  otliMiip  Sirmri* 
mkii  tiMt  ia»  briicvert  Id  tbe  ancient  ftlth :  but  the  nuw 
l^rtJH  tfacM  by  tbeir  adferuirief,  end  that  by  which  tbej 
Mffuwraftv  knowii.  is  RmMkelmikit  that  !•»  achisniaUcty 
mm^MMwtmfmeihm.    la  defence  of  their  separatioa, 
th^  allege  the  corra|)tion8,  in  boih  doctrine  and  diaei* 
lina,  tbat  have  been  introdnced  into  the  Russian  cbaich. 
They  profess  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the  holy 
m^re,  which  they  do  not  understand;    and    the 
tnwisposition  of  a  single  word  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
lassian  Bible,  though  this  transposition  was  intended 
le  correct  an  uncouth  phrase  in  the  translation  con- 
■oaly  icceifed,  threw  them  into  the  greatest  tumult. 
They  will  not  allow  a  priest  to  administer  baptism  after 
hMrng   tasted    spirituous  liquors;    and  in   this,    per- 
haps, they  act  rightly,  since  it  is  said,  "  tbat  the  Russian 
prissts  seldom  touch  th«  flask  without  drinking  deep." 
They  hold,  tbat  there  is  no  subordination  of  rank,  no 
superior  or  inferior  atnoiio  the  fHithful ;  that  a  Christian 
may  kill  himself  for  the  love  of  Ciirist ;  that  Hallelujah 
mast  be  only  twice  pronounced,  tliat  it  is  a  great  sin  to 
repeat  it  thrice ;  and  tlmt  a  priest  must  never  give  a 
blessing  except  with  three  fingers.     They  arc  regular, 
«fen  to   austerity,  in  their  manners ;   but  as  they  have 
always  refused  to  admit  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions into  tbeir  religious  assemblies,  they  have  been  sus- 
pected   of  commitliug   in    them    various   abominations, 
bnt  this  ought  not  to  be  believed  without  the  strongest 
demonstrative    proof.    They  have   suffered    much    per- 
secution ;  and   various  means  have  l>een  used  to  bring 
tbem  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  but  in  vain ; 
and  arguments,  promises,  threatenings,  dragoonings,  the 
SDtbority  of  synods  and  councils,  seconded  by  racks  and 
fribbets,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  that  artifice  or  barba- 
rity could  suggest,  have  been  practised ;  but  these,  in- 
stead of  lessening,   have  increased  their  numbers,  and, 
instead   of  closing,   have   widened    the   breach.     Some 
wealthy  merchants  and  great  lords  are  attached  to  thb 
sect;  and  it  is  widely  diffused  among  the  peasants.     It 
OMght  to  be  added,  that  the  members  of  this  sect  consider 
the  a  orship  of  images  as  gross  idolatry ;  and,  perhaps. 
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this  practice,  real  or  supposed,  io  the  RussiaD  church 
was  one  reasoD  of  their  separating^  from  it. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Russia  has  shewn  a  disposi* 
tioti  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  religious  toleration  in 
hi&  dominions ;  and  althouf^h  his  imperial  niajestv  has 
formed  a  holy  alliance  against  ail  attempts  at  infringe- 
ment of  roval  prerogative,  of  a  purely  political  nature, 
he  has  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  '*  good  may 
ccme  out  of  Nazareth,"  and  that  men  may  ''  wash  and  be 
t'iean/'  in  other  streams  than  ''  the  rivers  of  Damascus." 
Hence,  of  late  years,  he  has  given  every  possible  encou- 
ragement to  our  Lancasterian  schools ;  and  has  not  even 
withheld  his  support  from  the  Bible  Society.  To  the 
Jews  Alexander  has  manifested  a  kind  and  liberal  spirit; 
and,  during  his  visit  fo  England  in  the  year  1816,  he  even 
trondescendcd  to  attend  the  Quakers',  or  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, at  Devonshire  House,  in  London.  The  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enhghtened  monarchs  in  Europe ;  and  has  learnt 
that  most  important  lesson  of  '*  making  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.*' 

Superstition  has  not,  however,  lost  its  influence  even 
in  the  thriving  city  of  St.  Petersburgh;  for  in  the  "Im- 
perial Gazette"  of  that  city,  dated  Dec.  17th,  1798,  we 
have  the  following  curious  document: — 

"  In  179(>  a  cotfin  was  found  at  the  convent  of  Sumo- 
vin,  in  the  city  of  Trotnia,  in  the  eparchy  of  Volgada, 
contuiiiing  a  (-oi))se,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  It  had 
been  interred  in  15G8,  yet  was  in  a  state  (»f  perfect  pre- 
servation, as  were  also  the  garments.  From  the  letters 
embroidered  on  them,  it  was  found  to  be  the  bodv  of  the 
most  memorable  Feodose  Suniovin,  founder  and  superior 
of  the  convent,  and  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  a 
saint  during  his  lite,  for  the  miracles  he  had  perl'ormed." 

It  is  then  stated,  that  the  directing  synod  had  made  a 
very  humble  report  on  this  occosion  to  hi.>  imperial 
Majesty;  after  which  follows  the  Emperor's  ukase,  or 
pr(»clamation : 

•*  We,  Paul,  (Jtc.  having  been  certified  by  a  special 
report  of  the  most  holy  synod,  of  the  discovery  that  has 
been  made  in  the  convent  of  Spasso-Sumovin,  of  the 
miroculotix  remains  of  the  most  venerable  Feodose,  whicfi 
miraculous   lemains    distinguished    themselves    by   the 
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liippy  cure  of  hII  iboMwIio  bive  recourw  lo  tliem,  wii 
faiire  coiifiilf  ■jl'c;  wc  take  ihe  discovcrv  of  ibeM  bo 
rtniaiDs  as  u  v'luble  aign,  ihit  ibc  Lord  lutt  an  k 


Dw»t  pacmus  ejtc.  m  tfee  anat  diatingwalMd  uDur  < 
our  reign.     For  thi*  rtMaon  «c  offer  our  forcnl  ptMa 

and  uur  graiiiude  to  tbe  Supreaoc  Diapnaer  of  oil  Ihuf 
and  charge  our  Boat  boly  ajnod  lo  ■ddoudgc  tbia  mm 
rable  diacoverj  tbrouEfaoal  all  onr  empire,  accordiof  I 
the  forms  pretcribed  by  tbc  hoW  church,  tod  l^  tl 
linl:»  falhers,  Ac.     The  SBlfa  Sept.  1708." 

Although  th«-  Greek  choreb  bean  m  atroiif  ream 
hiance  in  man^  poHa  lo  the  Lalio  or  Roman  cfaoKl 
ilk  profefsati  do  not  obaerve  that  uniTenal  cooforiritj  i 
i^inions  and  f>nicticea  in  which  the  Caiholica  arc  i 
Mrict  and  consistent 

The  Greek  Cfariatiani  of  the  Asiatic  lalet,  snd  < 
Efiypt  and  Gret^ce,  have  almost  all  llieir  owir  pecnlb 
fd^ioiiB  maiiii«ra  and  cuatoms. 

The  Christian  nativea  of  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Iile 
ire  almost  univertallj  members  of  the  Greek  chnrch 
the  Parjimnotes,  in  parlicHlar,  are  of  thii  chnrcb,  nndl 
Hie  direction  of  h  Prolo-Papa.  In  the  lime  of  the  Vom 
tiUM,  the  church  belonged  lo  tliedioceie  of  Paramitbii 
ia  A)boni«  ;  the  bishop  made  a  yearly  «iii(  to  this  plao 
Rnamithia  now  being  under  the  yoke  of  Ali-Pasha 
the  tyianiiical  Turk,  to  whom  lalelv  lias  been  consigne< 
ihe  li\es  and  propfrly  of  llie  unfortunate  Parguinotei 
those  people  no  longer  acknowledge  Ihe  spiritual  aulhu 
rily  of  thai  prelate. 

Tbc  foreign  garrisons  which  occupied  Parga  at  dif 
fereiil  periods,  have  had  liltle  influence  no  iheir  manner 
and  habits:  ihey  are  attached  to  their  ancient  usages 
their  mode  of  life  is  simple;  their  women  are  c-hast< 
though  they  enjoy  tiie  greatest  degree  of  social  freedom 

Among  their  usages,  which  may  be  considered  in 
mnewhai  religious  point  of  view,  and  seems  to  confim 
a  Act  already  staled,  that  the  members  of  Ihe  Gree. 
church  do  not  look  upon  fornication  as  a  mortal  sin,  w 
■ay  notice  one  mentioned  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  F 
DeBosiet,  in  his  tract,  entitled  "  Proceedings  in  Parg 
and  Ihe  Ionian  Island*,"  &c 

When  a  \oung  man  has  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lemHli 
UH  their  iVspective  families  have  agreed  on  the  pieliiu 
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nary  arrangements  for  their  union,  the  destined  bride  is 
introduced  into  the  paternal  house  of  her  lover.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  render  her  abode  agreeable ;  and,  on  her 
part,  she  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  family  to  which  she  is  about  to  belong.  But 
the  marriage  is  not  immediately  concluded,  and  it  is  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  that  the  union  of  the  betrothed 
is  irrevocably  ratified  by  the  seal  of  religion.  Id  the 
interval  their  mutual  intimacy  and  coutidence  become 
stren^rthened ;  and  they  enjoy,  under  the  same  roof, 
that  liberty  without  which  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  know 
and  appreciate  each  other.  If,  before  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  one  of  the  parties  allcj^es  well-founded  reasons 
for  breaking  off  the  arrangements,  a  representation  is 
made  by  the  family  of  the  complainant  to  the  otiier 
family,  who  generdily  raise  objections  and  diliicullies; 
the  aH'air  is  laid  before  the  Proto-Papa,  or  chief  of  the 
clergy  ;  who,  by  the  aid  of  arbitrators,  commonly  taken 
from  both  families,  decides  definitively ;  audience  is 
given  to  both  parties,  and  to  their  witnesses.  Recourse 
is  frequently  had  to  matrons ;  and  if,  after  duedelibera- 
tion  on  the  arguments  adduced  on  either  side,  the 
physical  or  moral  incompatibility  on  which  the  appeal 
is  made,  be  clearly  proved,  the  whole  affair  is  placed  in 
statu  qnOt  ami  the  young  female  is  taken  home  to  her 
parents.  Separations  of  this  kind  are,  however,  rare, 
and  are  not  allowed,  except  on  very  stronaj  iirounds. 
Tliey  commoniv  attach  u  kind  of  opprohrium  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  until  a  more  auspicious  trial  has 
restored  him  or  her  to  estimation  and  respect.  It  often 
happens  tiiat  individuals  thus  separated,  respectively 
make  a  more  judicious  choice,  sanctioned  hy  lo\e,  and 
iinally  crowned  by  Hymen.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  proba- 
tionary year,  the  athunced  persons  suit  each  other,  and 
liie  indication  of  a  pro!»eny  announce  their  accordance, 
the  nuptials  then  take  place,  and  the  union  is  consecrated 
in  the  ciiurch  with  all  due  solemnity." 

Par«;a  is  a  small  town,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  sur- 
rounded by  four  walls,  and  built  on  a  conical  rock.  It 
has  alwavs  been  considered  an  integral  dependency  of 
the  Ionian  Islands;  and  a  military  post  of  great  import- 
ance to  them,  and  in  particular  to  Corfu,  of  which  it  is 
ciiUed  the  ear  and  the  eye.     They  have  a  little  church 
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dnlicMltHl  to  Siinln  TiiHita^tUt  holj  Trinrty,  in  wbkb 
III*  (irftk  service  U  perfiirmed 

Aiilcriur  to  lite  yt»r  1400,  llie  (.Iik-f  jiliicc  of  ibc 
coiHiiry  of  lUe  pHrgtiinotea  mus  situHltd  l>e<>oiid  tba 
limits  tif  lUe  uctual  territory  of  pHr]£ii,  upon  the  dmmid- 
(Hill  wliich  orerlutiks  llria  siiiull  country,  at  the  »pot  now 
ailed  PsIett-PBrKa,  wliidi  atill  exhibits  the  ruiui  «f  « 
■.-liiircli  and  some  dwelliog*.  Vnrinus  circumstance^ 
liuwevcr,  conspired  to  induce  the  iidiabiiaiits  to  cImiim 
tMr  ^ncc  of  iciktenee.  Tlw  foUawin];  ii  tbe  tn£- 
tiHlarv  account  of  their  c^aaM  of  abode. 

A  iwiibenl,  while  in  Ksrcn  of  a  itra^  sheep,  foand 
ia  Iht  caverns  of  •  rock,  OB  which  Parga  u  nowiilMMl, 
■ifaagfe  of  the  yirgin.  He  inforaied  hii  eountrrnnt 
i^^  Bad  the  image  was  transported,  with  great  oevo- 
lili^  to  ibc  church  of  Paleo-Paiga.  After  aoBie  daji  it 
iJaiaiil  inriiibly  to  the  plac«  wbera  it  had  been  found, 
■ad  tlie  Parauinotes,  convinced  that  this  miracle  was  a 
dgn  of  the  divine  will,  constructed  a  church  on  the  spot, 
IM  around  which  they  built  tlirir  habitations.  Tbe 
iaagc  of  lii<;   Virgin  is  still  there,  and  is  held  in   liigh 


Itif  not  necessary  to  detHil  every  particular  conceriiin| 
the  Greek  churches  in  the  Islands  of  I  he  Grecian  Arclii- 
peUfo;  their  faith  having  already  hten  suliicienlly  de- 
Kriwd,  as  it  differs  in  no  very  material  point  from  that 
gf the  Hussian  Greek  chur<;h;  and  llieir\-arious  religious 
customs  and  ccrcmonieii  Iwtng,  for  the  most  part,  so 
■ixed  up  with  secular  occiipalioiis  and  habits,  that  it  is 
difficntt  lo  separate  (hem.  The  folloiviiis;  aecount,  liow- 
erer,  of  the  Sehvian  Gref.k  ckvreh,  in  tlie  hillierlo 
■hrait  unknown  district  of  Monlrnrgro,  hs  lately  been 
iranilaled  and  puhliilied  in  the  Coileetion  of  "  Modern 
Voyages  and  TraveU,"Voi.  IV.  Part  111.  from  the  French 
qf  Cnl.  L.  C.  Viclla  dc  Soniniieres,  late  commanilanl  of 
Castel-Ntio\-a,  Governor  of  the  Proviute  of  Cattaro, 
Mid  oliief  of  tlie  General  Staff  of  tlie  lllyriaii  arm;  at 
KifUia,  is  loo  interestiii*;  and  curious  in  Leomiltetl. 

Hoiiteiiegro  is  situatwl  between  lit  and  19  deg.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich,  and  tlic  42  and  4'i  ^^tj•,  of  latiliidt. 
It  it  bounded  on  tlie  cast  by  the  Cadidik  of  Antivari  and 
Upper  Zerta ;  on  tbe  south liy  the  Mouths  of  the  Cattaro. 
&«■  Paslrovichio  lo  the  /province  of  Ilerzegovnvvi;  on 
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the  west  by  Herze|rof ina ;  on  the  north  the  same  plact^ 
as  far  as  the  Bosnian  Vizirate,  and  by  the  mountains  of 
Albania  Proper:  t  is  consequently  surrounded  on  XUrik 
hides  by  the  Turkish  territory,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
what  was  formerly  Venetian  Albania. 

Accordini^  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  ini29it  appears 
fiiat  this  district,  including  Upper  Zerta,  contains,  in  the 
(ireek  villages,  1,250  houses,  and  540  in  the  Catholic 
villages. 

The  patron  saint  of  the  Montenegrincs  appears  to  bfe 
the  renowned  St.  Basil,  of  whose  monastery  it  will  be  wtil 
to  ^ive  some  account,  even  before  we  attempt  any  ae« 
scription  of  the  religion  of  these  people. 

St.  Basil  is  situated  in  a  district,  of  which  Comani  is 
the  chief  town.  The  convent  consists  of  a  numlier  of 
mass  ivebuildings,  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground, 
and  built  without  any  regular  plan;  the  church  is  of  a 
moderate  size  and  well-built,  in  a  simple  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  hermitage  of  St.  Basil  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  monastery.  About  the  middle  of  a  high  rock, 
a  large  natural  opening  forms  an  entrance  to  the  retreat, 
where  the  holy  Patriarch  St.  Basil,  by  thirty  yean  of 
mortification  and  meditation,  expiated  the  alierratioiM  of 
his  vouth,  and  the  errors  he  had  committed  in  this  world* 
The  holy  grotto  is  ascended  by  a  wooden  staircase,  with 
an  arched  roof,  and  then  by  some  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
a  cliapel  appears  richly  but  confusedly  ornamented,  where, 
in  a  cothii  lornied  of  the  trunk  of  a  cypress-tree,  St.  Ba- 
sil reposes  amidst  all  his  miracles. 

Tiie  means  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  preserv- 
ing the  mortal  remains  of  the  saint  have  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  not  the  Christian  Greeks  of  Montenegro 
alone  who  biiiig  their  otTerings  to  St.  Basil;  the  Bos- 
nians, the  Servians,  the  Molachians,  and  the  Albanians^ 
hUo  repair  to  his  shrine.  Many  Catholics  visit  it,  and 
the  Turks  themselves  entertain  a  sort  of  veneration  for 
the  saint,  though  many  aflect  to  ridicule  him.  A  book 
entituled  an  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  ofthesaint^ 
primed  in  the  lllyrian  character,  states,  that  one  day  the 
saint  «\as  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  his  terrace  oo  tb« 
rock,  eating  a  pear,  the  pips  of  which  he  carelessly  threw 
away  ;  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  pear- 
tree  had  sprung  from  the  barren  ruck  ;  it  was  covered 
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nil  uiic  »i(li- with  Sowvn,  and  on  llie  oilier  wilh  •  ml 
quantjl;  of  tlie  tiiicst  fruit,  perfecllv  ripe:  ihil  Ml  la 
Ihc  oionlh  of  February.  On  anotlicr  occasun  8ti  BmH 
liid  occasion  for  some  parsley  tu  perform  mine  cue; 
tor,  it  Diual  be  obserTed,  he  was  aisu  a  ^bill'iil  phyaidu; 
br  could  not  And  the  plattt  he  wunted,  and  he  iwtiinllj 
ttctook  hiiust^tfto  pra^^er;  and,  in  a  short  time,  sbira, 
with  a  purple  and  aiure  plumage,  appeared  in  llie  odi  ti 
lb(  holy  anciiorite,  bearing  some  parsleyseed  in  its  beak. 
Su  Basil  sowed  it  on  ihe  rock,  and  next  mordiag  tks 
pttsley  waa  remdy  for  use ;  sliiL-e  that  period  partic]'  hts  . 
tpoiilaneously  grown  every  year,  in  a  tnrner  of  the  lodlf 
wbicli  is  inaL-essible  bodi  to  sun  and  rain. 

On  another  occasion,  an  incredulous  Turk  visited  the 
bmnitage,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Ibe  remains  of  llie  nintt 
wbtn  the  object  of  divine  favour  was  exhibited,  ibel^wk 
approached,  and  preieuditig  devoutly  to  kis&  the  hud  of 
UK  corpse,  bit  the  fore-finger,  probably  lo  ^alisfir  him- 
Hlf  tint  the  body  had  once  been  animated ;  when,  won- 
dtrfnl  (o  relate,  (he  sain),  as  sensible  of  his  bile  as  o^ 
the  religioiu  outrage,  suddenly  withdrew  hit  hand  Iron' 
the  nnlwlj  gT>pei  and,  applying  it  forcibly  to  (he  bead 
of  Ibe  in&lel,  laid  him  dead  on  (he  ground.  The  monh 
who  ihewa  the  body  takes  especial  care  lo  point  out  Ihr 
■nk  of  the  bite  and  woe  to  him  who  would  seem  Is 
^hl  it. 

Hie  monastery  i*  daily  visited  by  many  iirangers ;  the 
wine  is  exquisite,  and  the  cheer  good  and  abundant, 
vkicfa  of  course  enables  the  monks  the  better  to  endure 
the  dullness  of  relireoient. 

Hiough  the  Greek  priests  of  this  country  are,  genc- 
nOy  speaking,  extremely  iguorant,  yet  those  who  have 
ln?eUed  in  Christian  countries  arc  very  well-informed 

"the  Christian  religion,  as  it  is  professed  in  Monlene- 
pit,  i>  the  Greek,  or  rather  the  Servian  Greek  ritual, 
«hwh  differs  materially  from  that  of  rhe  Greek  church, 
pnperly  so  celled,  whence,  hnwever,  it  is  derived.  The 
Ulowing  particulars  will  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
li|i(nu  doctrines  of  the  Mantenegrloes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  local  differences: — 

'Hie  Montenegrins  acknowledge  the  same  sacraments, 
bM  Dot  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Catholici ;  tUcitcVcr^'^ 
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are  Donafists,  for  they  deny  the  validity  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Catholic  church.  For  this  reason  ihcy  re-lmptiM 
proselytes,  and  put  to  them  the  three  following  interro- 
gatories:— 1.  Do  you  renounce  the  pope? — 2.  Do  yoa 
renounce  the  Catholic  crucitix? — 3.  Do  you  renounce 
fasting  on  Saturdays?  The  Montcnegrine  priest  holdi 
the  Catholic  ceremonies  iu  abhorrence.  He  will  not  con- 
secrate on  Catholic  altars  till  they  are  previously  washed 
with  holy  water;  but,  in  general,  they  are  destroyed 
and  others  erected  in  their  stead.  The  Montenegrine! 
baptize  young  children  on  the  second  or  third,  or  ai 
latent  the  tifth  day,  after  their  birth.  With  respect  U 
proselytes,  they  are  not  quite  so  rigid.  They  are  Icono 
clasts,  or  enemies  to  ininueii,  yet  tliey  worship  figurei 
painted  on  boards;  they  atlect  the  most  supreme  con 
tempt  for  the  Callu»lic  figures  painted  on  canvass,  or  oi 
walls,  as  well  as  for  ail  siututs  of  saints. 

In  spite  of  these  opinions,  they  worship  crucifixei 
covered  with  sacred  carved  work,  which  they  assert  wai 
executed  on  the  holy  Mount,  without  the  aid  of  art.  Bj 
dint  of  paying  alms,  they  imagine  it  possible  to  drev 
souls  from  the  deepest  abyss  of  hell,  and  make  them  ai 
cend  to  the  regions  of  bliks. 

The  Montenegrines  do  not  acknowledge  the  sio  o 
thought,  in  spite  of  ail  that  is  said  of  it  in  various  parti 
of  Scripture.  They  pardon  ra]>e,  and  consecrate  di 
vorce.  The  clergy  are  Simoniacs  ;  for  they  will  absolve 
a  robber,  if  he  present  them  with  a  portion  of  bis  booty 
for  a  certain  pecuniary  consideration,  the  confessor  un 
(lertakes  to  he  responsible  for  the  sin  and  the  satisfactioi 
which  a  penitent  owes  to  his  God.  In  general,  thi 
priest  does  not  administer  the  viaticum  until  he  is  paii 
for  it,  either  in  money  or  goods,  &c. 

It  may  ho  proper  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  tin 
rise  and  progress  of  that  church  which  has  so  frequently 
iuilueiiced  the  fate  of  Europti,  Stephen,  King  of  Servia 
haviii^r  succeeded  his  father  in  1333,  on  the  throne  o: 
Kastorn  Dnlnialia,  became  more  than  ever  ambitious  au<j 
jealous  of  the  Greek  emperors.  As  so<m  as  he  had  cou 
queied  the  rich  province  of  Bulgaria,  his  anxious  wis!; 
to  enjoy  the  title  of  Emperor  induced  his  subjects  U 
proclaim  him  Im^^*ator  Romanorwn  et  Sernarum 
Having  modelled  his  conrl  after  that  of  Constantinr-pic, 
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li»  ni^heil  to  ^nnt  new  privilegps  to  the  citrgy;  and  lo 
drpm'C  tlir  <>rceks  of  all  influence,  hf  cimnjjpit  the  litir 
of  llic  MrUoi'olitan  Hrcbbiihop  to  Dial  of  Pairiirch,  aoil 
dcclarpd  htm  the  independrnt  and  absolute  sovereign  ot 
ibe  churches  of  uis  empife.  This  separalioit,  tuffrlhei 
vilh  a  biiKUSge  and  books  different  from  IhoM  used  by 
it>e  Greeks  lud  Catliolics,  and  the  it;norance  of  (he  clergj 
unit  the  people,  ure  the  causes  which  ma inW  coDlrii>ut«d 
tn  turn))  thr  Servian  Greek  church  with  the  character 
nf «  (MiticuUr  sect.  Amidst  the  vast  divenily  of  opi- 
ntoDS,  erroneous  interpret  at  ions,  and  incoherence  of 
principle,  which  pervade  all  seels,  it  uiu>i,  nevrtlhclrtt, 
b(8ckiioi[*led»ed,  thai  the  Greek  clergy  present  a  fxir  tide, 
•otthy  lo  claim  the  aliention  of  the  most  ri^ritl  obiervci. 

The  positive  dnclrin^  of  the  Monlenegrinet  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  exijtcnceof  a  Creator,  the  com roon  Father 
of  all  mnokind  ;  und  they  acknowledge  that  tlw  world  i» 
the  Doric  nf  his  all-powerful  hand,  in  Montenegro,  as 
in  tl)  other  cotinlriea,  where  the  worship  of  the  .Supreme 
Being  is  divided  into  two  different  rituals,  nothing  it 
more  remarkable  than  the  extreme  aversion  and  rcpug- 
inincc  which  prevail  amon«  the  respective  seciariei,  and 
particularly  among  the  minislers  of  the  two  doctrinct. 
In  general  there  are  mote  slilfties?  and  pride  among  the 
fatliufics  than  among  the  Greeks ;  perhaps,  bernuse  the 
latter  are  llie  powerful  party,  and  generosity  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  power;  or,  peihaps,  because  ihey  are  the 
EDOftt  ignorant,  and  virtue  is  nearly  allied  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  primitive  evangelic  ages.  Be  this  as  it  mav, 
controversy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  mild  and 
toterant  among  tlic  tiilhers  of  the  Greek  church,  and  no 
Individual  is  exposed  lo  persecution  for  not  professing 
tbeit  doctrines. 

Such  is  the  esteem  in  which  their  priests,  particularlv 
tfiecuimles,  arc  hvld  bv  the  people,  that  a  Greek  newr 
meets  a  priest  of  ihi^  class  without  lifting  his  cap;  he 
\<b)res  one  of  his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  with  the  other 
iitin"  the  priest's  hand,  kisses  it  respectfully,  Whm  n 
cuiate  enters  a  boute,  all  the  inhabitants,  whatever  It 
their  rnnk,  treat  him  with  similar  marks  of  ret|)ect. 

Like  the  Koman  Catholic  churches,  the  Montemarini' 
temples  aie  built  so  that  the  nave  is  lo  the  west,  and  ilic 


ImS-doors,  whue 
In  »  ghii  pmt. 
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b«lK»>  la  (ho  vBit,  Their  erchitectuxe  U  etlremelj  siniplc. 

'  Vvtt  llic  portico  BK  lhre«  arclicd  openiugi,  in  wbichare 
hun»  tJin'c  brIU  of  diffeieiii  sixes,  which  arc  rung  ftoii' 
Itie  ciiiuiilf.  In  the  inside  of  tjie  rhiirclies  the  walb  Ut 
smooib,  unci  kept  carefully  cUan  ;  Ihp;v  «■«  not  drcomttti 
tiv  piciurri.  There  xre  neither  benches  nor  chuiri,  n-' 
cepl  frir  the  ciirales  and  acolties,  and  ihty  but  ieldan  lit 
<lr)wn.  The  choir  U  compostd  of  |iari>hiontfTi),  viban- 
(.'civp  no  pHymvnl  for  their  l-rouUe.  flie  altar  cuadiU 
merely  of  a  large  cubical  stone,  mpasiiiing  about  tbiee 
te<  I :  but  it  \i  not  leeu,  or  at  teaal  nut  eagilj,  for  ibc 
i!ii<iiici-l  h  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  believers,  ll  U 
cimci-alcd  by  a  Hretchedly  )>aiiiled  woodr-n  |)artitKW, 
which  rises  lo  the  ceiling.  Thii  pariiiiou  ha>  gcncrmUji 
I hrce  opening*,  of  wbiih  the  ccnlre  one  is  larger  ibin  the 
tHUtideonct;  it  is  closed  by  two  fold  ins -doors,  "htlc 
the  •tbcn  arc  onlj  ekned  by  curtuu.  In  «  gin 
which  reili  on  two  pUbrs,  are  drpoHled  tl 
to  the  chnrefai  or  to  the  Vir^n:  inoog  tl 
■piradid  tokcu  of  dw  naoificenn  of  tbo  «  ,_ 
Buiiim  and  Atutrh,  and  the  Venetian  rcpublle,'  ,  .  . 
Tlie  ablntiou  ud  conwentioM  u«  pcrfinMijiiM; 
the  grealnt  ccranony :  nil  the  Molilet  qnil  the  chw9(' 
and  the  doora  and  curtain*  are  carcraUv  cloaej.  AtlK 
fir«t  elevation  one  curtain  ii  drawn  aiide,  and  the  9^^ 
ating  print  appean  holding  the  chalice  aborc  hia  head; 
ant)  at  the  vecoud  elevation  the  folding-doon  auddeilj 
open.  It  is  iroposuble  lo  conceive  ibe  impoiiiig  cSmI 
pruduced  by  the  bolocauat  and  the  whole  coi^rcgaiiaM 
prostrating  themielvet  before  the  Supreme  H^eity.  TIm 
cnmninnion  is  not  the  tame  aa  in  ihe  Catholic  chnreh. 
The  wafer  is  not  employed,  and  the  prieit  makea  nae  of 
unleavened  bread,  baked  under  the  athei  of  a  fir^  ktn^ 
led  by  (he  rays  of  the  sun. 

Festival-days  are  very  frequent  in  the  Greek  chnieh, 
and  particularly  IboMconMcraied  to  the  Virgin  Blarj. 
whom  all  Ihe  followeia  of  the  Greek  ritual  bold  In  grwl 
veneiation.  Thus  the  principal  apattnent  in  every  ho«M 
is  adorned  with  a  figure  of  the  Hadonoa  painted  OH  a 
board,  and  on  Sundaya  and  friliial  dayi  it  ii  iiluMJiwHd 
by  a  bilver  laaip.  An  oalh  taken  before  ihu  fimnia 
rifely  broken.    Yonng  woaK«  naoally  awenr  by  tSe  Vti^ 
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gin  to  br  taitbful  lo  llifir  Invers,  and  eipr(-»  s  bnpe  that 
lfa«ir  maiF  lie  ■«crilici.-d  iflhry  bieuk  (lieir  vow.  The  ex- 
iriuinlinary  number  of  IViiivdl-days,  logrlher  with  the  n- 
cm.  or  f(!sii\-al  |)«culiar  to  eath  family,  nnd  those  of  ibe 
ptttoii  saints,  occupy  a  wliok  qiiarler  of  the  year;  ud 
■ill,  in  tlie  end,  prove  csaentiall^  iajurious  to  public 
nurab,  oniiig  lo  the  bad  use  which  in  made  of  the  rett 
aflb*  ddy,  after  llie  rultitmeni  of  holy  duties.  What  is 
itngntarly  su-prisiag  is,  lliat during  festival-days  Ihrre  ua 
coaiioual  hrin^  of  musketry  and  ringiag  of  bells  j  during 
divine  tervioe,  bovicver,  the  6rii]g  lakes  place  at  a  prt^xr 
distance  fnnn  ifae  leoiple. 

HAuag  gif  Is  never  go  to  church  but  twice a-year,  name- 
ly, Bl  £aster  and  Christmas.  The  women  are  Mparaied 
(ran  the  men  in  a  railed  gallery  above  ibe  priacipal 
daar,  in  thai  part  where  the  organ  is  usually  fixed  up  in 
M»  chviclies.  Men,  women,  and  children,  stand  ban 
fcniaai  ij.  Ill  mil  of  the  c«Temony  ;  ihe  most  rigid  de- 
•sraia  prevails,  and  the  coDgregatiuii  seem  almost  im- 
mnabte.  This  is  nue  of  llieir  religious  prei-epts;  the 
Gveks  are  mlremely  scru|)ulous  on  this  poini,  and  two 
pcnoni  are  seldom  seen  talking  together  at  church.  The 
Gteek  churches  contain  neither  organs  nor  ornaments  of 
«ty  kind  llrat  may  tend  to  divert  the  minds  of  ihe  pious, 
la  certain  ceremonies  great  use  is  made  of  ihe  huly  wa- 
ter, though  there  is  not  any  particular  vase  appropriated 
for  containing  ii,  as  in  the  Catholic  churches.  'I'he  Greek 
node  of  singing  hymns  hete  is  a  mere  humming,  and 
af  the  most  discordant  kind  imaginable.  A  very  solemn 
Mmaony  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  blessing  of  houses 
laice  during  Ihe  year,  once  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
tad  once  in  winter,  which  corresponds  with  the  festivals 
*f  Easter  and  Cbrisimas.  These  are  most  important  ce- 
mnaie*  among  the  Montentgrines,  as  it  is  supposed 
1^  the  pros]>erity  or  ruin  of  Ihe  house  depends  on  the 
d^ee  of  fervour  wiih  which  the  act  of  benediction  is 
pMfwnied.  All  the  priests  of  one  parish,  or  of  onecnu- 
HU,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  ornaments,  and  followed 
W  a  Iburiferary.  a  sacristan  carrying  holy  water,  and  the 
Udreo  of  liie  choir,  proceed  to  the  bouses  reciting 
Hqvrs  a*  they  go ;  they  sprinkle  every  apartment  in  thv 
■Bwe,   trom  tbe  cellar  to  the  garret,   Ibe  pcupir  aluays 
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■  ud  raisini,  and,  if  llie  season  (lerniit,  a  ftt*  ^ls  of  ihe 
best  wine,  together  witli  sonic  agric-ultui-nl  ioipIemeDIi, 
which  are  handed  down  from  father  lo  son,  to  rtenatc 
that  the  young  man  will  prove  industrious,  and  will 
boDour  the  memory  ofiiis  forefathers,  by  using  the  in-  < 
struiiienls  which  procured  iheru  the  means  of  living  com-  . 
Ibrlably  and  happy. 

On  the  fir&r  Christnias-day  after  the  belrothing,  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  invite  all  their  relations  and  friendf, 
wbo  assemble  at  ihe  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  whence 
the  bride,  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue,  proceeds  t» 
ber  husband's  house,  where  great  rejoicing  take*  place. 
Her  mother  follows  her,  carrying  over  het  head  k  large 
veil  or  white  handkerchief.  After  receiving  the  blesiing 
of  her  parents,  the  bride,  thus  veiled,  lakes  b«r  ptactt 
between  her  father-in-law  and  the  next  nearest  relative  of 
her  husband,  and  proceeds  to  church,  followed  by  the 
bndegroom  and  all  the  retinue  already  mentioned.  At  ' 
the  door  of  the  church  they  arc  met  by  the  priest,  who 
■priukles  them  wiih  holy-water,  and  asks  them  a  serie*  ! 
of  whimsical  questions.  After  several  long  prayers,  be  I 
gives  them  the  nuptial  benediction,  which  is  followed  by 
«  very  tedious  ceremony,  accompanied  by  so  many  upu 
«f  the  cross  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  The 
tiain  of  friends  and  relatives,  joined  by  the  priest,  then 
conduct  Ihe  bride  from  church,  amidst  the  firing  of  mas- 
keiry  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  who  happen  10 
n<FCt  them  by  the  way.  She  tirsi  proceeds  to  her  fa- 
ther's and  then  to  her  husband's  house,  where  an  sbsn-  i 
ilaul  repast  is  provided.  She  eats  separately,  at  a  •mall 
■able,  with  two  nf  her  relations,  and  the  whole  aflernooa 
is  devoted  to  dances  and  songs  in  honour  of  the  wedding. 
At  these  festivals  the  priest  acts  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies; he  proclaims  the  toasts  that  are  to  be  drank  )o 
honour  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  repeals  the  nuptial 
songs,  &c.  The  company  soon  become  animated,  and  t  ' 
grt'ai  noise  usually  ensues  ;  but  the  whole  passes  off  with 
the  utmost  order. 

During  these  nuptial  festivals,   which  last  for  several 
days,   the  bride  and  bridegroom,   accompanied  by  their 
friends,   piirade  regularly  through  the  streets  and  roadi    1 
leading  to  the  hamletsnear  the  village  in  which  ilicy  reside.    1 
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Thi(  cusluni  does  not  arr»e  out  o(  oslenlstinn,  but  is 
werelvanactof  piiblkitv,  necessary  to  insure  iIjc  legaliw 
oflheconlract. 

Among  ihe  Montenegrines  it  would  be  rrr-koncd  B 
ihamcrul  freedom  for  a  woman  lo  cull  lier  husband  by 
b»  nami;  in  pulilic  during  tbe  first  year  of  their  mamage. 
A  wire  will  even  scrLple  lo  do  so  when  they  are  ainae. 
The  same  reserve  'n  observed  by  husbands  towardt  their 
■ivef.  It  sometimes  happens  thut  ibu  father,  or  itie  girl 
hetwlf,  refuses  the  person  who  is  proposed  as  her  husband. 
Id  that  case,  the  young  man,  accompanied  by  some  of 
hii  friends,  proceeds  lo  the  woman's  house,  aiiil  by  force 
utry  her  to  the  priest,  who  marries  them  for  a  trifling  sum 
of  money,  in  spite  of  every  proteslalion.  If  the  helroth- 
tBf  takes  place,  and  the  nuptial  ring  is  giiea  us  a  preb- 
Oiniry  present,  which  is  the  common  practice;  and  if, 
fram  any  reason,  the  marriage  is  not  solemnized,  Ihe  par- 
titt  cannot  enter  into  any  otiieretigugcmenl  until  the  ring 
bt  reitored.  If  a  second  person  nhould  ask  Ihe  bride  in 
nrriage,  slieniust  return  the  ring  to  her  firsi  suitori  hut 
is  case  of  his  refusal  to  accept  ii,  she  has  no  alternalive 
bat  to  continue  single.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
I  been  betrclhed  wishes  to  marry  anolher  woman,  he 
nuit  demand  Lis  ring,  and  if  it  he  refused,  his  marriage  is 
ipended:  no  priest  will  perform  ilie  ceremony,  uulets 
[  ring  be  produced  and  its  identity  provnl.  It  fre- 
(joently  happens  that  the  refusal  of  the  ring,  Ijv  either 
party,  is  merely  the  effect  of  spite.  Hence  arise  scenes 
of  dissension,  in  which  the  whole  f:mily  lake  pHrl,  and 
'ich  often  terminate  in  bloodshed. 
n  Monlenegro  a  woman  is  not  allowed  lo  seek  a  di- 
Kt,  The  husband  presents  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
■riesl,  who  assembles  together  the  relations  of  boih  hus- 
Wd  and  wife,  and  after  delivering  a  lung  account  of  ihe 
eomplainls  which  the  man  prefers,  judges  himself,  with- 
Ml  the  concurrencoof  any  other  tribunal,  of  ihe  nicesiity 
■nd  justice  of  the  divorce.  All  ihe  ceremony  observed  iu 
■be  dissolution  of  a  marriafje,  consists  in  presenting  a 
Buk  of  wine  to  the  wife's  relations,  who  all  drink  by 
tutni;  it  is  then  presented  to  ihe  husband,  who  refuse* 
to  raise  it  lo  bis  lips,  which  is  considered  as  a  proof  that 
be  persists  in  bin  intention  of  separating  fram  his  wtf«. 
Tlie  priesi  drinks  the  rest  of  ibc  wine,  and  uV\i\%  up  \\ie 
Hh's  apron,  he  givei  one  end  to  het  ivA\xx  oi  Vwi 
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iienrcst   reblive,  and  [he  other  to  the  husband's  faltwr; 
he  iheB  cuts  it  in  two,  with  a  sorl  of  knif-'  hept  for  riM 
purpose,  and   pronounces  with  a  loud  voice  ihe  wordt, 
"  Heaven  has  geparateil  you." 

The  idea  of  death  does   not  prodnce  the  same  awful 
■ensalions  on   Ihc   Monleaegriiics  as   on   the  peopk  of 
other  countries.     They  are  wbollv  ahsorbed  in  sorrow  at   ' 
the  thought  of  eternal  lepBcation  from  their  relation*  and 
Friends. 

When  a  Motilegrine  diet,  nothing  is  heard  through  ibe 
house   but   moanini;  and   lamentation.     The  women,  in 
parlieulur,   tear  their  hair  and  strike  their  bosoini  in  the 
moat  furious  way  imaginable.     The  corpse  is  kept  tn  (be 
house  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  face  is  uncovered,  and 
it  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and  strewed  with  flower* 
and  aromatic  shrubs,  after  the  manner  of  tbe  ancient*. 
When  tbe  priest  arrives,  tbe  lamentations  of  the  family 
■re  redoubled;  and  when  the  corpse  is  about  to  b«  »• 
moved  from  the  bouse,  the  relations  whitper  in  it*  ear, 
giving  il   commissions  to  their  departed  friends  ia  llic    ' 
other  world.     After  these  lingular  addresses,  the  corpie, 
being  lightly  covered  with  a  nupkin,  with  the  face  ex-    , 
posed,   is  carried  to  church.     On  the  nay,  women  who 
■re  hired  for  the  purpose  sing  songs,  narrating  Ihe  history 
of  tile  deceased's  life.     Before  Ihe  corpse  is  laid  in  the 
earth,  the  nearest  relations  tie  a  piece  of  rake  round  ibe 
neck,  and  pnt  ii>  its   hand  a  piece  of  money:    Ibis  u 
merely  a  continuation  of  Ihe  custom  of  the  ancient  Gtt^ka.    ' 
During  ibis  ceremony,  as  well  as  on  their  way  to  church,    , 
the  weeping  mtiiirners  thus  HpostrophiKC  the  deceased;    I 
"  \^  liv  did  ynu  leave  your  poor  wife,  who  loved  you  so 
tenderly!    and   your  children,   wbo   were   so  obedient! 
your  flocks   throve  well,  and   Heaven  blessed  all  your 
uuderiakings." 

As  aoon  as  the  funeral  is  concluded,  the  curate  and  all   j 
the  train  of  mourners  return  home,  where  a  grand  feast  | 
il  prepared  :  llacchanalian  sones  are  sung,  and  prayer*   ] 
offered  up  ip  liivour  of  the  deceased.      One  of  Ihe  ^ueiti 
makes  an  oration,  which  usually  draws   tears  from  the 
whole  assembly.     He   is  accompanied   by  three  or  f^ur   < 
discordiiiit  nionochords.     The  men  of  Mooteoegra  allow   j 
tfaeir  beards  to  grow  as  a  mark  of  mourning:  the  womeB  j 
cover  ibeir  beads  witb  a  blue  or  black  faai 
tbe  £nt  yeai  after  tbe  death  of  a  lelalivt. 
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'iabty  repair,  on  evtry  fMlival-day,  in  u<'i-p  on  iJtr 
» ot  their  husband  ur  vliildren,  bikI  Iu  strew  it  with 
i-gBthered  dowers  If,  by  chaitci',  llicy  sliuuli)  omii 
f  to,  lliey  aik  partfon  of  itie  ilrceawri,  and  cx|)laiH 
msons   which   prevented   ibem  Iriiiii   lullilliiig  Ui» 

1  where  is  (he  belief  in  ghosts,  nwgititiiu,  and  t*\l- 
:ls,  lo  inveteraie  as  in  Moiilt-nei^ru.  The  ituagtna- 
of  the  people  are  incessantly  liuinled  withphanlom-t, 
nu,  and  furelMidings ;  liul  iioiliiiig  can  equnl  ilw 
ir  with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the  briuolagurt. 
odtcs  of  excomuKinicated  persons,  which  ar«  t-utt 
p  wilhout  hiiHal.  The  ground  where  ihey  lie  i»  tulul 
ftfter;  do  Moiitenegrine  will  venture  toapproscli  it; 
if  the  spot  should  recur  to  their  rpculiectioa,  tirej 
f  Ibey  are  pursued  by  ghosts.  Others  imagiue  lliey 
be  sfiades  of  their  foretaihers  hovering  in  llie  cloud* 
e  their  heads  ;  ihey  s|>eak  to  thern  in  tjie  silence  of 
(,  give  them  c^oinmissions  ti)  oiher  ilei'cased  relatives 
Ihink  Diey  are  thus  in  open  com  in  uii  ligation  with  the 
r  world; 

ben  ■  Monteneurinc  dies  from  any  unknown  cause, 
Iber  he  is  supposed  lo  have  died  a  natural  death,  er 
■Te  fslleti  a  victim  to  the  vengeunce  of  an  eneioy, 
<eUlions  have  him  proclaimed  in  every  part  of  the 
ge  where  they  reside,  by  tiiree  youths  whose  business 
to  discharge  this  otiitje.  It  is  only  within  a  shoit 
rd  that  the  Montenegriiies  and  ihe  Greeks,  in  {^enerai, 
bera  in  the  habit  of  allowiu;;  the  dead  to  remain 
iricd  for  fortv-ei^ht  hours.  Ttic  folliiwing  circum- 
w  look  place'in  1813. 

nan  named  Zanetto,  returning  home  one  evening  in 
Ic  of  intoxication,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  was 
■eiccd  with  horrible  convulsions.  He  continued  tor 
1  time  perfectly  motionless,  and  destilute  of  heat  and 
Tmtioa,  and  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  dead.  In 
ring  him  to  church,  it  was  necessary  lu  proceed  by  a 
uneven  road,  intersected  with  rocks  and  stones.  The 
lent  jolting,  occasioned  by  the  irregular  motion  of 
lorpse- bearers,  rood  revived  Zanetto,  and  starting 
le  poured  fortb  a  volley  of  abuse  on  the  afflicted 
roen.  I'he  bearers  immediately  threw  down  the 
land  ran  off,  and  the  mouroers  fled  to  tbe  ne\|^V- 
uy  tiJiage,  wbere  the  strange  story  filled  the  i^*y(te 
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will)  terrnr.  Tht^  priesU  w^re  llie  i>a\y  \iet!,uDs  »ku  rt^ 
eiBinect  wjlh  tlie  coffiu,  anii  were  ignoinnl  of  tlie  teat 
cause  of  l}ie  confusion,  uiilil  Zanello  tliui  uililreised  ibeob 
"  Living  demons,  you  shall  accouni  for  Iliit:  curr^  aw 
•tack  again  insiantl}'.  or  I'll  lltrow  you  inio  ilie  Ikole  ibM 
has  been  dug  for  mc."  The  priests  accordingly  conveyed 
him  back  Id  his  coffin,  with  all  due  Humility  mid  palience. 
or  tlie  dangcroui  and  mortifying  consequences  of 
teaching  or  permitting  the  opu*  operatum,  the  (terfurm. 
ance  of  external  riles  and  observances,  to  be  subsliluleil 
for  ihe  religion  of  the  understanding  and  ihe  liejrl,  the/ 
true  sum  and  substance  of  Cbriilianity,  an  example  innre 
apposite,  more  pregnant  wilb  instruction  tban  the  fullow- 

'  iog,  is  not,  perhaps,  1o  be  found.  It  is  recorded  in  fou- 
queville's  Travels  in  Greece,  of  which  a  condensed  por-. 
tion,  peculiarly  intereiling  to  tbe  inquirer  into  ibeancieut 
vilitary  history  and  topography  of  tbal  countrji,  wu 
published  on  the  15lh  Dec.  Ifl20,  in  Part  IV.  Vol.  IV.  nf 
Modern  Voyagf:s  and  Travels.  The  reflections 
which  this  example  muil  naturally  excite  in  every  coo- 
siderate  reader,  seem  unhappily  to  be  but  too  lequUil* 
in  the  present  times;  in  which  ike  affectation  of  awo- 

jion  witb  spurit 
policy;  the  temporising  i 
■tale;  the  incompatible  union   between  God  and  mam- 

,  non,  are  continually  and  insuLtingly  obtruded  on  the 
atlentiun  of  the  world 

In  a  central  sequestered  valley  nf  Albania,  watered  bj 
the  Voiou^sa,  ibe  Aous  of  ancient  history,  is  the  district 
af  Caruniouratadez,  comprising  thirty-six  villages  awl 
hamletf,  from  an  early  period  peopled  bv  Christiana  of  tbft, ' 
Greek  church.  Protected  hytbeirmouarain-faslneiaci,BiuI  1 
by  tbeir  inherent  valour,  the  inhabitants  had  for  three  ceB«  | 
furies  eA'ectually  withstood  every  attempt  of  the  surround- 
ing Mohammedans  to  impose  the  yoke  nf  their  religion. 
In  Ibis  independent  state  the  people  of  the  vallejr  pen-  I 
levered  until  the  year  1760,  when  commenced  a  combined, 
■cries  of  sanguinary  assaults  on  them,  which,  in  Ihe  courie  j 
of  half  a  century,  exhausted  Ihe  endurance  of  the  un-  j 
happy    Christians,  and    drove  them   to  despair.     Com-  ' 

Klled  at  last  tu  submit  to  the  furious  and  mercileti^  ! 
ohammedana,  to  suffer  every  cruelly,  every  iodigajn,  ' 
which  haired  and  revenge,  working  upon  i  gnu  ranee  ana  I 
Sumticitni  could  ioflict,  became  the  lot  of  the  j    -  -       - 
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people  or  Caramouratadfz.  Acliialeil,  at  la^l,  nol  by 
thai  spirit  or  patjeiice  wliJch  ]iropi[iatF«,  but  bv  ihut 
spirit  or  presumptive  merit  which  estranges,  celestial 
ftTour,  the  whole  Chriitiiins  of  the  poaimuiiity  ileier- 
mined  to  make  one  elf'ort  mor<^,  to  draw  down  auprcmir 
ptoteclion.  Should  thai  effort  he  unavailing,  it  wasaUo 
determtDed  at  eoce  to  renounce  their  Christian  prolVs- 
lion,  and  to  embrace  the  faith  of  their  relentless  but 
prosperous  oppressors.  In  vain  did  their  pastors  repre- 
•CDt  and  remoDstrate  ae:aiDst  the  extravagance,  as  well  as 
the  impiety,  of  this  last  de I ermi nation.  To  defer  its  ac- 
Gomplishnient  until  Easter  should  he  passed,  a  festival  ts 
be  solemniaed  bj'  every  imaginable  act  of  external  devo- 
lioD,  was  all  the  papas  or  priests  eould  obtain.  But 
Easter  came,  was  most  scrupulously  celebrated,  aad 
passed  awaji  without  any  relaxation  of  their  sutferings. 
In  the  eveuing  of  that  festival,  Christianity  was  univer- 
sally and  formallv  abjured:  the  clergy  were  desired  to 
withdraw  from  the  district ;  the  patron -saints,  whom  the 
deluded  people  had  venerated  with  signal  teal  and  coO' 
fidence,  were  reproached  for  their  regard lessness  and 
ingratitude ;  their  images  were  removed  from  the 
churches;  a  Mohamnicdan  cadyand  a  body  of  tmaunsor 
teachers  were  called  in  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  brief 
treed  of  ihc  Koran  was  recited ;  the  various  initiatory 
rites,  circumcision  not  excepted,  were  performed :— >thus 
iu  Caramon mtadez  diil  Ihe  crescent  supersede  tl:e  cross. 
Afflicting  as  was  this  singular  event  to  the  Christians 
is  other  quarters  of  Greece,  it  became  la  its  results  still 
■ore  grievuus  to  the  Mohammedans,  the  former  tyrants  of 
the  diitricl.  Now  converts  to  Islamiam.  the  inhabitants, 
become  in  every  matter  equal  in  rights  with  their  enemies, 
fast  DO  time  in  taking  vengeance  on  them;  the  more 
litter  that  it  bad  been  the  longer  deferred.  Forming 
thenuelves  into  armed  hands,  they  broke  into  the  ad^ 
joiiUDg  districts ;  massacreing  without  mercy  all  the 
mIm  that  came  within  their  reach,  and  carrving  off  int* 
dtTcry  their  women  and  children.  Whilst  tliese  horrors 
me  in  perpetration,  the  ranks  of  the  bands  of  vengeance 
TCk  ipeedily  replenished  and  augmented  by  parties  at 
hmltu  freebooters,  in  pursuit  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
(an  other  quarters  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the 
*3b^i  of  C&ranuiuraladez  became  ibc  tenor  o(  vb« 
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Od  rhe  oiher  haad,  the  monks  who  Hevote  th«mMlvM 
to  paH  their  lives  in  deep  uii wholesome  vallies  ;  bermiti 
who  starve  nn  the  poinU  of  nukett  rocks,  or  lire  in  de- 
seria,  exposed  to  Ibc  at  lack,  of  wild  beasts;  the  whole 
tribe  of  fiilse  prophets  and  dreamers  who  preUnd  to  di 
vine  whatthall  liappcn  la  future,  by  livint;  in  total  igno- 
rance of  what  is  passing  at  present ;  people  in  constan 
habits  of  distress  naked,  or  covered  witli  hair;  a  collec- 
tion of  monsters  scarcelv  to  be  ioiagined,  compose  IR 
ecclesiasiical  Bsspmblv  ill  Abyssinia  ;  and  lead  an  igno- 
rant and  furious  populace,  who  worship  them  as  saints. 

ExcniomuFiicalion  in  Abyssinia  expressly  prohibits  ih 
person  on  wbom  it  is  pronounced  from  kindling  a  Hn 
and  every  one  else  is  restricted  from  supplying  him  with 
fire  or  water.  No  one  can  speak,  eat  or  dtink  with  him, 
enter  his  house,  or  suffer  him  to  enter  his  own.  He  can 
Keiihcr  buy,  sell,  nor  recover  debts ;  and  if  he  were  slain 
by  robbers,  no  intguiry  would  be  made  into  the  cause  of 
his  ilcHlh,  nor  would  his  body  be  allowed  to  be  buried. 

Besides  the  scriptures,  which,  on  no  account  whatever 
do  they  allow  to  be  translated  into  any  other  language 
tlian  the  Geer,  a  language  full  of  harsh  inharmonioas 
■Aund),  the  Abyssiniaus  have  "  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostles;"  a  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  a  collection 
fturii  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers  ;  translations  of  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrvsostom. 
and  St.  Cysil.  I'o  this  catalogue  of  the  works  of  nlhcr 
nainta  may  be  added  ihe  lives  and  miniciRS  of  their 
own,  in  four  monstrous  volumes,  folio.  They  have  a 
saint  who  wrestled  with  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  act- 
pent  nine  miles  long,  threw  him  from  a  mounlajii  and 
killed  him  ;  another,  who  converted  the  devil,  made  hno 
turn  monk,  and  live  a  holy  life  for  forty  years  after  fah 
conversion,  as  a  penance  for  having  tempted  our  SiaTionr 
forty  days  upon  the  monatain ;  another  who  never  eat  M 
drank  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  made  a  pikgnniagc 
to  Jerusalem  every  morning,  where  he  said  mass  at  tbe 
holy  sepulchre,  and  returned  home  every  night  in  tke 
•Iiape  of  a  stork.  Another  saint,  being  sick,  was  seised 
with  a  longing  for  partridges,  and  calling  upon  a  bfBoe 
to  come  to  him,  tbey  flew  upon  his  plate,  ready  routed, 
and  laid  tfaemselvea  down  to  be  devonr«d. 

These  wonders  are  circuoutaatMll;  loM  i«d  jtalwtwl. 
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bj  one  sccul  ion  able  persooi,  anit  were  a  frirvoai  ittim- 
bling  block  to  the  Jesuits,  who  could  not  rsl>blish  the 
belief  of  their  own  oiiracles  upon  any  clearer  evidence. 

There  are  other  books  of  less  site  aad  copse  Micnce 
ihaa  these;  such  as  "  The  Virgin  Mary's  Musical  lusiru- 
meoi,"  composed  about  the  year  1440;  aad  there  is  a 
book  of  Enoch,  which  coniaina  the  history  of  the  giants 
descended  from  the  sods  of  God,  and  the  daughters  of 

As  lEie  restraints  of  morality  and  honour  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  Abyssinians,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
marriage  must  prove  but  a  very  slender  tie  ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Brncesnys,  that  there  is  nn  such  thing,  unless  that  which  is 
contracted  by  mutual  consent,  without  any  form,  subsisting 
oaly  lilt  dissolved  by  the  dissent  of  the  one  or  the  oilier, 
and  to  be  renewed  asofitn  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both  par- 
lies, who,  when  they  please,  cohabit  together,  after  hafilig 
been  divorced  and  connecled  with  others.  "  I  remem- 
ber," says  lie,  "  to  have  been  once  at  Koscam,  in  presence 
9f  the  Ite^he,  wlien  in  the  circle  there  was  a  wouian  of 
freal  quality,  and  seven  men  ivho  tind  all  been  her  lius- 
bands,  none  of  whom  was  the  happy  spouse  at  that  time." 
There  is  no  distinction  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children;  upon  separation  they  are  equally  divided  ;  tiiC 
eldest  son  falls  to  the  molher's  first  choice,  and  the  ehlesi 
daughler  to  Ihe  father.  If  there  is  but  one  daughter, 
aad  all  ihe  rest  sons,  she  is  assigned  to  the  father.  II 
tbere  is  but  one  son,  and  all  the  rest  daughters,  he  is  the 
right  of  the  mother.  If  the  numbers  are  unequal  afler 
Ihe  first  election,  the  rest  are  divided  by  lot.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  some  ceremony  is  used  at  a  marriage,  but 
Ifie  king  biinself  only  sends  a  message  to  the  lady  he 
ebooies. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Copt  oi  Jacobite 
CkrUtumt  properly  belong  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  !■ 
those  parts  Ihev  abound  ;  but  all  of  them  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  ranked  amongst  ihe  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  though  subject  to  diffcrenl  Patriarchs,  or  Metro- 
politan bishops. 

In  describing  these  various  tribes  of  Christians,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  the  scope  of  our  observations  the 
ithole  of  Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  including, 
in  short,  all  that  furiion  of  ChristcDdom  WVon^'kw^  Xtt 
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to  be  ail)  regular  ittvision  of  ihe  seL-tt  ami  irilx-t  of  t^K 
OricnUl  Chmiiani,  or  th«t  thty  are  dns^itii-il  with  »ay 
degree  ol'  cerinintv.  The  tnformiilion  ouii<?e ruing  llitm  ii 
niultirartoii^;  but  loose  and  scattered  uver  llie  Morks  of 
Eiir(i)ieBn  Iravellers,  tile  Reports  of  Missioiiarici,  wbo 
do  uui  always  agree  in  tlieir  descnpliDat,  and  the  ineri- 
lorious  zeal  of  modern  Bible  SoL-ielies-  From  theiC  dis- 
Joinli'd  funds  of  informatioD,  wbatever  ia  curious  or  iu- 
leresling,  nrlliat  can  throw  the  least  light  on  the  present 
(tate  of  the  Asiatic  churclies,  bai  beeu  csrefull;  gleaited 
for  this  work. 

Asiatic  Turkey  U  almost  the  only  district  of  the 
whole  coDlineul,  or  its  islands,  that  affords  the  least 
appearance  of  liaviDg  received,  or  riilher  preserved,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Keligion  ;  and  of  this  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  persecuted  and  de^radetl 
Monks  in  the  Deserts,  litlle  is  to  he  discovered  besides 
what  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  surrounding  towns 
and  villages  of  lliitl  once  sacred  and  boaourtibic  portion 
of  the  slobe. 

The  Count  de  Cbateaubriand,  one  of  the  moat  elegMt 
and  pleasing  writers  of  the  day,  lias  furnished  us  with  <ii 
aecouDl  of  the  present  stale  of  "  the  Holy  City,"  of 
the  most  interosling  nature.  By  the  assistance  of  that 
enterprizing  traveller,  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Asiatic  Re- 
gearehes,  and  the  Misbioiiary  Correspondence,  a  tolerably 
laillitul  picture  may  be  drawn  of  that  city  anil  the  neigh- 
bnutliood. 

Although  the  inhabitanls  of  Jerusalem,  says  that 
libend  and  enlightened  traveller,  Ali-Bey,  whose  re- 
tent  Travels  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Anbia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey,  abound  with  valuable  informatiSn, 
are  composed  of  people  of  different  nations  and  different 
religions,  who  inwardly  despise  each  other,  on  aticounl 
of  their  various  opinions;  yet,  as  the  Christians  are  most 
numerous,  there  reignx  a  good  deal  of  social  intercouiM 
among  them  in  their  affairs  and  amusements.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  meet  indiscriminately  with  the 
disciples  of  Mohammed;  and  this  amalgamation  pro- 
ducer H  much  mnre  eitended  degree  of  liberty  at  Jeni- 
■alem,  ibaa  in  any  other  country  subjected  to  IslamiNn. 

To  a  Christian,  whatever  relates  to  the  "  Holy  LaMi' 
J  intcrestiujf;  it  awakens  in  hit  mind  lentiioanNd  ^ 
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iiglilTuI  recollrclions ; — it  brings  btl'ure  him  the  scenes, 
anii  tbe  days  of  miracles  and  of  prophets :— of  lioly  men 
and  holv  works  ;  anii  Inokiog  through  the  vislti  of  almosl 
cauiitless  yean,  he  forgets,  for  a  momeot,  the  havoc 
whicli  men,  profes&inu  the  Christian  naioe,  but  liisoracing 
the  Cbristian  characicr,  have  made  since  Christ  walked 
on  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  preached  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
liiiniliarly  conversed,  after  his  crucifixion,  in  the  sirceli 
and  tlie  country  where  be  had  lived,  to  rebuke  and  lo 
cuiifouiid  his  persecutors  and  murderers. 

Bui  let  Chateaubriand  express  these  feelings,  while  be 
il*)icriliea  the  places  where  thete  delightful  associationi 
are  engendered. 

"  Approach  to  the  Holy  Land. — At  six  in  the  morning, 
(iSTs  he,)  I  was  rouzcd  by  a  confused  sound  of  Toicei:  I 
uppned  my  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  pilgrims  looking 
towards  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  f  asked  what  was  Ihe 
liialter,  and  they  called  out  to  nie,  Signior,  il  Carmrlo  f 
.VluuiJt  CurnieH  A  brcpze  had  sprung-  up  at  ei^ht  the 
preceding  evening,  and  in  ibe  night  we  b>ci  come  in  sight 
of  ihe  coa-'t  of  Syria.  As  I  had  lain  down  in  my  clothes, 
I  was  soon  on  my  legs,  inquiring  which  was  the  iiacred 
mountain.  Each  was  eager  lo  point  it  oul  to  me,  but 
I  could  see  nothing  of  il  because  the  sun  began  lo  rise  in 

"This  moment  had  somelliingreli<;ious  and  august;  aH 
Ihe  pilgrims,  with  their  chapleU  in  their  hands,  had  re- 
mained in  silence  in  ihe  same  attitude,  awaiiiiig  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  ihe  Holy  Land.  The  chief  of  ihe  papas  wiis 
prayingaloud;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  hul  this  prayer 
and  the  noise  made  in  her  course  by  the  ship,  wafted  by 
a  most  favourable  wind,  upon  a  brilliant  sea.  From  time 
to  time  a  try  was  raised  on  the  prow,  when  Carmel  again 
appeared  in  liglit. 

"At  len;;th  I  perceived  that  mountain  myself,  likearonnrl 
ipot  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun;  I  fell  upon  my  knees 
after  the  manner  of  [he  Latin  pilgrims.  I  felt  not  that 
agitation  which  seized  me  on  beholding,  for  tbe  first  lime, 
the  shore*  of  Greece  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  cradle  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  birth-place  of  Christianity  tilled  me 
with  awe  and  veneration.  I  was  just  arriving  in  that 
latKf  of  wonders,  at  the  sources  of  the  most  astonishing 
)io«j,  at  tbe  >pol  where,  even  humanh  i^«%Wva%,  Vi%^ 
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pCDcd  ihe  greatest  tvent  (hal  ever  clianged  the  ftce  ol 
ill s  world  ;  I  mean  Ihe  cotucrii;  ot"  the  Messiah:  I  wt» 
jdst  r«iic1iing  those  shores  which  wtre  vitiled  in  like 
■iiaiiiier  by  Ciodl'rey  t\e  Bouillon,  Raimond  de  St.  Gillet, 
Tailored  ihe  Brave,  Robert  tli«  Strong,  K i chard  Coeur-de. 
Lion,  and  ihal  St.  Loui*  nho&e  viitues  were  Ihc  admira- 
lioii  of  iaIideU.  But  how  durst  ail  nb«curc  pilgrim  lifct! 
me  IreadasotlcAiiKCnileiihyanuuiiiy  illiutrioiwpilgriiDtl 

"  The  Sea.— I  spent  pari  uFllie  nif;iU  in  con  tern  plating 
the  lea  ul'  Tyre,  which  ii  otdcd  in  Scripture  the  Great 
Sea,  and  which  bore  the  fiecli  t'(  Ihe  luyal  prophet  when 
tliey  went  lo  fetch  the  cedan  of  LcliaDun  aud  ihe  purple 
of  Sidoa  ;  that  sea  where  Leviulliaii  teai^M  traces  behind 
him  like  abysses ;  that  lea  to  which  the  Lord  set  Itarriera 
and  gates;  thai  affrighted  deep  which  behvhl  Gnd  and 
Bed.  This  wai  ceitheTlh*  wild  uccan  ofCarrada,  nor  the 
playful  wavea  of  Greece:  to  Ihe  south  eitcndeii  that 
£g)pt  into  which  the  L<jrd  came  riding-  upon  a  swift 
cloud  to  drv  up  ihe  channels  til  the  Nile,  and  to  over' 
throw  the  iaoU;  lu  ihc  cnrth  was  svatrd  that  queen  of 
cities  whoscmervbaDU  were  princes  ;  '  Howl,  ye  shipiof 
TarshisU,  for  your  strength  i«  laid  waste!  Tlie  city  of 
confusioD  ii  broken  down ;  ever}  house  ii  shut  that  no 
mka  may  come  in.  Wbeu  thus  it  shuU  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  anioiii;  the  people;  there  nhall  be,  as  the 
shaking  ol'  an  olivi'-tree,  and  as  the  gleanin;;  grapes  when 
ihe  Mrii^ee  is  done.'  Hr.e  are  other  aiiliqiiiiies  explained 
by  another  poet;  isaiah  lucceeds  Homer. 

"  But  this  was  not  all:  this  aea  which  I  cooteniplatcd 
washed  the  sfaorei  of  Galilee  on  my  right,  and  the  plaia 
of  Ascalon  on  my  Ifft.  In  the  former  I  met  nitb  tb» 
traditions  of  the  patriarchal  life,  audoflbe  ualiritT  (rf«Br 
Saviour;  in  thelatier  I  distovered  memo  rial*  of  IDs  Crs- 
sadea,  and  the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Jaffa. — Jafia  was  formerl\  called  Joppa,  wfaioh,  M- 
cording  to  Adrichomiiis,  lignifies  beautiful  oragremble. 
D'Anville  derives  the  preseut  name  from  Ihe  prtmitiv* 
form  of  Joppa,  which  is  Japho.  I  shall  observe,  that,  m 
the  land  of  ihe  Hebrews,  there  was  another  or'.y  of  Ibe 
name  of  Jall^,  which  was  lakca  by  lire  Roman*:  tfail 
name  perhaps  was  af^rwards  transferred  to  Joppsi  Ae- 
cofding  to  some  coraaieDtalara,  and  Plioy  tumaelfk  Uw 
origin  of  thii  city  ia  U  wrj  iHgh  utiqaUj^  hippt  bmia^ 
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bttn  built  before  the  ilcluge.  It  is  siiid,  tbal  rt  3f^)>i 
Noah  went  iuro  the  ark.  After  the  flood  bvj  aiihaidml. 
ihe  patriurcli  gave  to  Slicm,  his  Hdtit  son,  aJl  the  Un>f« 
depeDdaal  on  ibe  ciiy,  founded  by  bit  (bird  ion  Jaohel. 
Lastly,  according  to  the  Iraditioni  of  the  country,  Jonpii 
contains  the  &e|iulchri-  of  Ihe  second  father  of  mankind. 

"  It  was  at  Jop|ia  that  Die  fleeti  of  Hiram,  laden  wilb 
cedar  for  the  Temple,  landed  their  cargoes ;  and  here  the 
propbel  Jonah  embarked  ulitm  lie  fled  before  the  face  uf 
the  Lord  Joppa  fell  five  liDie»  into  the  humh  of  (he 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nutions,  who  made 
war  upon  the  Jews,  previou>,ly  to  the  arrival  of  Ihe 
Uamans  in  Asia.  It  became  one  of  the  eleven  loparcbies 
where  the  idol  Ascarlen  was  adored.  Judas  Maccabeus 
burned  the  town,  whose  inhabilaurs  had  ilaugbtered  two 
hundred  Jews.  St.  Peter  here  raised  Tabitha  from  Ihe 
dead,  and  received  the  mea  sent  from  CBsaroa  in  the 
house  of  Siniun  Ihe  lanner. 

*'  Approach  to  JenuaUm. — Having  croMed  tbe  atreim, 
you  perceive  the  village  of  Keriet  Lefla  on  the  bsnk  of 
another  dry  cbaniiel,  which' resembles  a  dusty  high-road. 
El  Biri  appears  in  the  distance,  on  ihe  lummit  of  a  tolly 
hill,  on  the  way  to  Nablous,  Naboloi,  or  Nabolosa,  the 
Shechem  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  Neapolis  of  the 
Hcrodi.  We  pursued  our  course  through  a  desert  where 
wild  fig-trees  thinly  scattered  waved  their  embrowned 
leaves  in  the  southern  breeze.  The  ground,  which  had 
hiiherlo  exhibited  some  verdure,  now  became  bare;  the 
tides  of  the  mountains,  expanding  themselves,  assumed  at 
once  an  appearance  of  greater  grandeur  and  sterility. 
Ptesenlly  all  vegetation  ceased ;  even  the  very  mosses 
disappeared.  The  confused  amphitheatre  of  the  moun- 
ttina  was  tinged  with  a  red  and  vivid  colour.  In  this 
dreary  region  we  kept  ascending  for  an  hour  to  gain  an 
elevated  bill  which  we  saw  before  us;  after  which  we 
proceeded  for  another  hour  across  a  naked  plain  bestrewed 
with  loose  stones.  All  at  once,  at  tbe  extremity  of  this 
plain,  I  perceived  a  line  of  Gothic  walls,  flanked  with 
square  towers,  and  the  tops  of  a  i^w  buildings  peeping 
tl)ove  them.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  appeared  a  camp  of 
Turkish  horse,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  orients, 
pomp.  'The  Holy  City!"  e»claimed  the  guide,  and 
■way  he  went  at  full  gallop. 


the  lieisht  of  ils  walls,  r^Tiewiiig  at  niice  all  the  rccollec- 
^Ds  of  lilslorv.  from  Abntliain  to  Godfrey  of  Itouilluu, 
reflecting  on  the  total  tihanjje  accomplished  in  tlie  world 
by  the  Diiasioa  of  tlie  Son  of  man,  anil  in  vain  leeking 
that  Temple,  not  one  sinne  of  which  is  left  upon  anuther. 
Were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  never  should  I  forget 
that  desert  wbicb  yet  aecms  to  be  pervaded  by  the  great- 
ness of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of  death. 

"  Jcruialrm. — We  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Pilgrimi" 
Gate,  near  which  stands  the  lower  of  David,  better  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Pisans'  Tower.  We  paid  the 
tribute,  and  followed  the  street  that  opened  before  iia; 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  between  a  kind  of  prisons  of 
phistcr,  denominated  houses,  we  arrived,  at  twerily-two 
minutes  past  twelre,  at  the  convent  of  tlie  Latin  Fathers." 

M.  Chateaubrtand  wished  immediately  to  rnake  an  es- 
cursioQ  to  Jordan,  and  whilst  he  was  wailinj;  for  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  the  religious  began  to  sing  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery. 

"  I  inquired,  (says  he),  tbc  reason  of  this  singing,  and 
wa«  informed,  that  they  were  celebrating  the  festival  of 
their  Order.  I  then  recollected  that  it  was  tlie  4th  of  , 
October,  St.  Francis's  day,  and  the  anniversary  of  my 
hirtli.  I  hastened  to  the  church,  and  otFered  up  my 
pravers  for  the  felicity  of  her,  wlio  on  this  day  bad 
brought  me  into  the  world.  1  deem  it  a  happiness  that 
my  tiral  prayer  at  Jerusalem  was  not  for  myself.  I  con- 
templated with  respect  those  religious  singing  praises  to 
the  Lord,  within  three  hundred  paces  of  ilie  tomb  uf 
Christ :  1  was  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  feeble 
but  invincible  band  which  has  continued  the  only  guard 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  since  it  wa«  abandoned  by  kii^. 

"  Tour  to  the  Jordan. — We  left  Jerusalem  to  llie  north. 
Behind  us;  on  the  west  we  had  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
*nd  on  the  east,  beyond  the  Red  Sea,  (hose  of  Arabia. 
fVe  passed  the  convent  of  St.  Elijah.  The  spot  where 
that  prophet  rested  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  is  sure  to 
De  pointed  out  to  you,  under  an  olive-tree  that  stands 
upon  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A  league  further 
on  we  entered  the  plain  of  Rama,  where  you  meet  with 
Rachel'ii  tomb" 

Our  traveller,    however,    ihJalit    that    what    ta  now 
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il«noniiaared  Itachcl's  tomb,  is  ncit  an  aniique  monu- 
iDCOl;   but  B  Tiirktsl)  ediAce,  eri'cted  in  memory  of  a 

"  We  perceived  in  lliemoUDlBint,  for  night  bad  comeuD, 
IIm  lis''I>  <>f  itic  village  of  Rama.  Profound  sileoGc 
tcipned  around  us.  It  was  doulitlcsa  in  such  a  night  as 
ihii  that  Rachel's  voice  suddenly  slrnck  the  ear:  'A 
•Dice  wxs  heatd  in  Kama,  lameutalion  and  bitter  weep- 
ing; Rachel,  weeping  tW  her  children,  refused  tobecoin- 
forierf,  because  tliev  were  not.' 

"  Bttkhhem. — We  arrived  by  a  narrow  and  ruggeil  road 
It  Belhlelieni.  We  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  convent ; 
its  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  some  alarm,  because  our 
tiKt  was  unexpected. 

'Bethlehem  received  its  name,  which  sigiiifiMtlre  Houu 
^  Bread,  from  Abratiam ;  and  was  surnamed  Ephrata, 
the  Fruitfnl,  aftc^r  Caleb's  wife,  to  dittiuguisli  it  from 
UDther  Bethlehem,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  also  went  by  the  name  of  the 
City  of  David,  that  monarch  having  there  been  born,  and 
lended  sheep  in  his  childhood.  Abijan,  the  serenth  judge 
of  Israel,  Elinielech,  Obed,  Jesse,  and  Boaz,  were,  lilie 
David,  natives  of  Bethlehem,  and  here  must  be  placed 
the  scene  of  the  admirable  eclogue  of  Ruth.  St.  Matthias, 
the  apostle,  alsu  received  life  in  the  aame  town  where  the 
Uessiah  came  into  the  world. 

"Tbeconvent  of  Bethiebem  is  connected  with  thechurch 
bj  s  court  inclosed  with  lofty  watls.     We  crossed  this 

court, . i  were  admitted  by  a  small  side-door  into  the 

church.  The  edifice  is  certaioiy  of  high  antiquity,  and, 
though  often  destroyed  and  as  of^en  repaired,  it  still 
retains  marks  of  its  Grecian  origin. 

"On  the  pavement,  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  you  observe 
I  marble  star,  which  corresponds,  as  tradition  asserts,  with 
the  point  of  the  heavens  where  the  miraculous  star  that 
conducted  the  three  kings  became  stationary.  So  much 
IS  certain,  that  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
w«s  horn,  is  exactly  underneath  this  "tiarble  star  in  the 
iubterraneous  chnrch  of  the  Manger,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  liave  occasion  to  speak.  The  (Ireeks  occujij 
Ihe  choir  of  the  Magi,  as  well  as  the  two  other  nuics 
farmed  by  tbe  transom  of  the  cross.  These  last  are 
raiyitv,  and  wiihout  altars. 
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"  Two  spiral  staircases,  each  uomposed  of  fil^een  slept, 
«ip«ii  tin  llie  »ides  of  the  outer  church,  and  conduct  lo 
the  subierraneous  tliurch  situated  banealh  this  cboii. 
This  is  llie  ever-lo-be-revered  place  oftiie  nativity  of  our 
Saviour. 

"  At  ihehrtbercitreniityofthU crypt,  on  lbe«ut side, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  brouvhl  fottk  tbt  rrrtrnwir 
«f  diatikiiid.  Tiut  apot  it  avked  by  a  while  ■nrble,  ia- 
crusted  with  jasper,  and  suirouDded  by  a  circle  otnlytr, 
having  rays  reseinbliDg  those  with  which  tbe  ibb  it  repn- 
looted.    Ajound  it  are  inacribed  theae  woida : 

KIC  IIK  VIROINEIIARU 
JB»tS  CHHISTU*  NiTUS  EST. 

"  At  the  distance  of  seven  paces  towards  the  south,  after 
you  have  passed  the  foot  of  one  of  the  sisircaaes  leading 
to  the  ufiper  church,  you  find  the  Manger.  You  go 
down  to  it  by  tno  steps,  for  it  is  not  upon  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  (»ypl.  It  is  a  low  recess,  faewu  out  of  the 
rock.  A  block  of  wliile  marble,  rai^d  about  a  fobt 
above  the  floor,  and  liollowcd  in  the  form  of  a  oiaager, 
indicftte.i  tlie  very  spot  where  tbe  Sovereign  of  Heavci 
was  laid  upon  straw. 

"  Two  paces  farther,  opposite  to  the  Manger,  stands  an 
altar,  which  occupii's  the  place  where  Mxry  sal  when  she 
presented  theChJld  ufSorniws  to  the  adoration  oftheMagi. 

"  Nothing  can  he  more  pleasing,  or  better  calculated  to 
excile  sentiments  of  devotion,  than  Ihis  subterraneoiii 
church.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  schools.  These  pict-ures  represent  the  mysteries 
af  Ihe  phice,  the  Vir^'in  and  Child  after  Raphael,  the  Ab- 
nuncialion,  the  Adotitiion  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Coning 
of  the  Shepherds,  and  all  those:  miracles  of  mingled 
grandeur  and-  tnnoccace.  The  usual  ornaments  of  tbe 
Manger  are  of  blue  satin  embroidered  with  silver.  In- 
cense is  continually  smoakju^  before  the  cradle  of  Ihe 
Saviaut . 

"  From  Ihe  grotio  of  the  Nativity  we  went  to  the  subter- 
raneous chapel,  where  tradition  places  tbe  sepulchre 
nf  the  Innocents  :  '  Ileroi)  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  chil- 
dren that  were  in  Betblehem,  and  in  all  tile  coasts  thereof, 
from  two  years  old  and  under.  Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  byJeremie  the  proph'tl  saying.  In 
jtama  was  there  a  voice  heard,'  &c. 
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"  The  dispel  of  I  he  Innocent)  coDducted  us  tolhegrollo 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  you  find  ihc  lepulchre  of  lliis 
Father  of  ihe  cburch,  that  of  Eusebius,  and  the  tomba  of 
Si.  Paula  and  St.  Eustochium. 

"  In  ihii  eroito  St.  Jerome  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his 
life.  From  this  retirement  he  hrheld  ihe  fall  t>f  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  and  here  he  received  those  fugitive  patrician*, 
who,  after  llie\  had  possessed  the  palaces  of  the  earth, 
deemed  ihem^lves  happv  to  share  the  ell  of  a  cenobite. 
The  peace  of  ibe  saint  and  the  trouble*  )f  Ibe  world  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect  in  the  letters  ot  the  learned  com- 
■cDUtor  on  (foe  scripturet. 

"  We  mttuated  our  hones  and  act  out  from  Bethlehem. 
Six  Bethlehearite  Arabs  on  fool,  amed  with  dafgera  and 
■hBg  amcblocka.  formed  nur  escort :  three  of  them 
Wrwrjied  before  aod  three  behind.  We  had  adiled  to  our 
cavalry  an  ass,  which  carried  water  and  provisions.  We 
^waaed  the  way  that  leads  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
whence  we  were  afterwards  to  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea 
««tf  to  return  by  the  Jordan. 

"  We  first  followed  the  Talley  of  Bethlehem,  which,  as  I 
lure  observed,  stretches  uway  to  ihe  east.  We  passed  a 
ridge  of  hilb,  where  jou  see,  on  the  right,  a  vineyard 
leccstly  planted,  a  circuraatance  loo  rare  in  this  country 
for  nc  not  to  remark  it.  We  arrived  at  a  grol  called  the 
Grotto  of  ibe  Shepherds.  The  Arabs  slill  give  It  the 
appclUlioa  of  Dta  el  Natour,  the  Village  of  the  Shepherds. 
It  is  said  that  Abraham  here  fed  his  flocks ;  and  ihat  on 
this  apot  the  shepherds  of  Judea  were  informed  by  the 
angel  of  tJie  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

"  Tkt  Dead  Sea.— As  we  advanced,  the  aspect  of  the 
■MiDtatnt  still  continued  the  same,  that  is,  white,  dusty, 
wilfaovt  shade,  without  tree,  without  lierbape,  wit-bout 
aMKS.  At  half-past  four  we  descended  from  ihe  lofty 
ckain  of  these  mountains  to  another  less  ekvalcd.  We 
proceeded  for  fifty  mioules  over  a  level  plain,  and  at 
lesKtb  arrived  at  the  last  range  of  hills  that  form  the  wes- 
tern border  of  the  valley  nf  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tbetun  was  near  setting;  we  alighted  to  give  a  little  rest 
to  our  horses,  and  I  contemplated  at  leisure  Ibe  lake,  Ihe 
valley,  aod  the  river. 

"  When  we  bear  of  a  valley,  we  figure  lo  ourselves  ^ 
Ttllcv  either  culiivatcdor  uncultiratul :  if  the  fonaec  'A 
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■  covered  wilh  crops  nf  vuriou^  kittih.  vineyards,  villanri, 
■nd  calllc  :  if  the  Utter,  it  presents  tierbage  and  woorts. 
It  is  watered  by  a  river;  tliia  river  lia»  windings  in  its 
course ;  and  tile  hilU  which  bound  this  valley  have  Ihem- 
■dves  unduUliuns  which  runn  a  prospect  agreeable  lu  liie 
eye.  ticre  nolbing'of  llie  kind  is  to  be  found.  Figure 
tu  voiirielf  two  loi>g  chains  of  niounluicis.  running  in  a 
parallel  direction  from  norib  to  south,  without  bmks 
and  without  undulations.  The  eastern  chain,  called  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  is  ibe  highest ;  when  seen  at  tiw 
distance  of  tight  or  ten  leaguei,  you  would  take  it  to  be 
a  prodigious  perpendicular  wall,  perfectly  reiemblinf 
Jura  in  its  form  and  azure  colour.  Not  one  summit,  not 
the  smallest  peak,  can  be  distinguUhed  ;  you  merely  per- 
ceive slight  inflections  here  and  there,  a>  if  tbe  hand  of  the 
painter  who  drew  this  horizontal  line  along  the  aky,  had 
trembled  in  lome  places. 

"  The  western  range  belongs  lo  tlie  mountains  of  Judea. 
Less  lofty  and  more  unequal  than  ihc  eastern  chain,  it 
differs  from  the  other  in  its  luture  aUo:  it  exhibiu 
heaps  of  cbalk  and  sand,  whose  form  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  piles  of  arms,  waving  standard^  or  the  tents  of 
a  camp  seated  on  the  border  of  a  pl<iin.  On  the  Arabian 
side,  on  tbe  contrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  black 
perpendicular  rocki,  which  thron  tlieir  k'nglht-ned  shadow 
over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  S^a.  The  sinaliest  bird  of 
Leaven  would  not  fiad  among  these  rocks  a  blade  of  gns* 
for  its  sustenance ;  every  thing  there  announces  the  coun- 
try wf  a  reprobate  people,  and  seems  to  breathe  tbe 
borror  and  incest  whence  sprung  Ammon  and  Moab. 

"  The  valley,  bounded  by  tboietwochainsof  mountains, 
displays  n  soil  resembling  the  bottom  of  a  sea  that  bai 
long  retired  from  its  bed,  a  beach  covered  with  Mil,  dry 
mud,  and  moving  sands,  furrowed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
waves.  Here  and  there  stunted  shrubs  with  difficulty 
vegetate  upon  this  inanimate  tract;  their  leaves  are 
covered  with  salt,  which  has  nourished  them,  and  tbeir 
bark  hai  a  smoky  smell  and  taste.  Instead  of  villages 
you  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  few  towers.  Through  the 
middle  of  ibis  valley  tlows  a  discoloured  river,  which  re- 
luctantly creeps  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which 
it  is  en^ulphed.  Its  course  amidst  the  sands  caa  be  dii- 
linguiibed  only  by  tbe  willows  and  the  reeds  lint  border 
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il ;  and  llie  Arab  lies  in  ambush  among  ihese  reeds  Co 
iilack  the  travelliT,  antt  lo  plunder  the  pilgrim. 

"  Such  is  the  scene  famous  for  ibe  benedictions  and  the 
ctiiies  of  Heaven.  This  river  is  the  Jordan ;  this  lake  is 
ibe  Dead  Sea;  it  appears  brilliant,  but  ihe  g;ut]|y  cities 
fDtombed  io  its  bosom  seem  lo  have  poisoned  its  waters, 
lis  solitary  abjsses  cannot  afford  nourishtuent  to  any 
living  creature ;  never  did  vessel  cut  its  waves ;  its  shore* 
ire  wilfaoiit  birds,  without  trees,  without  verdure;  and 
iis  waters  excessively  bitter,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface. 

"  When  you  travel  in  Judea,  the  heart  is  at  first  filled 
«itb  profound  disgust;  but,  when  passing  from  solitude 
In  solitude,  boundless  space  opens  before  you,  this  dis- 
gust wears  off  by  degrees,  and  you  feel  a  secret  awe, 
K'hicb,  so  far  from  depressing  the  soul,  imjiarls  life,  ana 
(ievBtes  tbe  genius.  Extraordinary  appearances  every- 
where proclaim  a  laud  leeming  ivilh  niiraelca;  the  burninp 
tun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  tig-tree,  all  the  poetry, 
ill  (he  pictures  of  scripture  are  here.  Every  name  com- 
(D  em  orates  a  mystery;  every  grot  proclaims  the  future; 
(very  hill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God  him- 
self has  spoken  in  these  re^ons:  dried  up  rivers,  riven 
rocks,  half-open  iieputcbres,  attest  the  prodigy;  tlje 
desert  still  appears  mute  with  terror ;  and  you  would  ima- 
gine that  it  had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  tbe  silence 
since  it  heard  the  awful  voice  of  the  Riernal. 

"  Tki  Jordan. — I  passed  two  whole  hours  in  strolling  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  spite  of  my  Bethlehemites, 
who  urged  me  lo  leave  this  dangerous  country.  !  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Jordan  at  the  place  where  i(  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  bke;  but  the  Ar.ib»  refused  to 
e«aduct  nie  to  it,  because  the  river  near  its  mouth  turns 
off  to  Ihe  left,  and  approaches  the  moiinlnias  of  Arabia. 
I  was  tlierefoie  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  to  proceed 
lo  the  curve  of  the  river  that  was  nearest  to  us.  We 
broke  up  our  camp,  and  advanced  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
with  excessive  ditficulty,  over  a  fine  white  sand.  We 
were  approaching  a  grove  of  balm-trees  and  tamarinds, 
»bich,  to  my  preat  astonishment,  I  perceived  in  the 
midst  of  (his  sieril  Irael.  The  Arubsallat  once  stopped, 
■od  pointed  to  something!  that  I  had  not  yet  remarked  91 
Ihe  bollom  o(  a  ravine.     Unable  to  make  out  w\\a\,U  ■«»», 
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I  p«rcejf«d  «bat  appeared  lo  be  sand  in  motion.  Ou 
drawing  nearer  to  this  aingular  object,  I  beheld  a  jdloir 
current,  uhiel)  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  ibf 
sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its  Iianki, 
und  its  sluggish  sircHtu  rolled  slowly  on.  This  was  ifac 
Jordan  I 

"  I  had  sufTeyed  the  great  rivers  of  America  with  fhtt 
pleasure  which  solitnde  and  nature  impart;  I  bad  Tiaited 
the  Tiber  with  enlbusiasm,  and  sought  with  the  sane 
interest  the  Eorolas  and  the  Ceuhisus;  but  I  cannot  ex- 
press what  I  felt  at  the  sight  oi  the  Jordan.  Not  onl; 
did  this  river  remind  me  of  a  renowned  antiq a ity,  aadoite 
of  tiie  most  celebrated  nanes  that  the  most  exquisite 
poetry  ever  confided  to  the  memory  of  man;  but  its 
shores  likewise  presented  to  my  view  the  theatre  of  the 
miracles  of  my  religion.  Jiidea  is  the  only  country  in 
theworld  (hat  revives  in  the  Iravellcr  the  memory  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  of  celesiial  things;  and  which,  by  this 
combination,  prodnces  in  the  soul  a  feeling  and  ideu 
which  no  other  region  is  capable  of  exciting. 

"  The  Holtf  Semtldire. — 1  rrpaired  to  the  church  trhkl 
incloses  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  preceding  travel' 
lera  have  described  this  church  the  most  venerable  in 
the  world,  whether  we  think  as  philosophers  or  ai 
Christiani. 

"  It  no  longer  exists  ;  having  been  totally  destroyed  bj 
tire  since  my  return  from  Judea.  I  am,  (may  say,  Ihi 
last  traveller  by  whom  it  was  visited,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  shall  be  its  last  historian. 

"  Deshayes  will  ftiniish  us  with  the  description  of  thf 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  lo  which  I  shall  anbjoin 
my  observations. — It  comprehends  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Mount  Calvary,  and  several  other  sacred  places.  It  wu 
partly  built  by  direction  of  St,  Helena,  to  cover  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  hut  the  Christian  princes  of  succeeding  agei 
caused  it  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  Mount  Cuvuy, 
which  is  only  fifty  paces  from  the  sepulctrre. 

*'  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulehre  is  very  irregular, 
owing  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places  which  it 
was  designed  to  comprehend.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  o| 
a  cross,  being  one  hundred  and  tncnty  paces  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  descent  lo  the  discovery  of  the  Hol« 
OtMfi,  and  seventy  in  breadth.    It  has  three  domes,  ci 
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Khich  thut  covering  the  Holy  Sepukhre server  fur  tliccuve 
of  the  churcl).  ll  ii  tliiity  I'm  iti  diameler,  and  it 
oivered  at  top  likr  the  Rotunda  at  Rome.  TUere  is  no 
cii^Mtla,  it  19  true  ;  tlie  rnof  bein»  supported  only  by  large 
rarters,  bfought  from  Mouot  Lebanon.  Tliis  cliiirch  bad 
formetly  three  entrances,  liut  now  lliere  is  but  one  door, 
tbe  keys  «f  which  are  cautiously  kept  l>y  the  Turks,  \est 
the  pii^ims  should  gain  admiltance  without  paying  the 
Qine  sequins,  or  ibirty-six  livres,  demanded  for  this  in- 
dulgence :  I  allude  to  Iboie  from  Cbrislcodom  ;  for  the 
CbristiaD  lubjecia  of  thi>GraodSignur  pay  do  more  ibun 
half  thai  sum.  This  door  ia  alwayi  ihut ;  and  there  ii 
oDiy  a  iDiall  window,  crossed  with  an  iron-bar,  ibrnngh 
which  the  people  without  hand  proviiioDS  to  those  wiibiu, 
who  are  of  eight  different  nations. 

"  The  first  is  that  of  the  Latins  or  Romans,  which  ia  re- 
presented by  the  Franciican  friars.  They  are  the  keepris 
of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre;  the  place  on  Mount  Calvarx, 
where  our  Lord  was  nailed  lo  Ibe  cri>',s;  the  spot  where 
the  sacred  Crou  was  discovered;  the  Stone  of  Unction, 
and  the  Chapel  where  our  Lord  appeared  lo  Ibe  bletseil 
Virgin  after  his  resurrection. 

"  The  lecond  nation  is  that  of  the  Creeks,  who  have 
the  choir  of  the  church,  where  they  officiate:  in  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  small  circle  of  marble;  ihe  centre  of 
which  they  look  upon  as  the  middle  of  the  <;lobe. 

"  The  third  is  the  nation  of  the  Abyssinians,  to  whom 
belong  the  chapel  containin;;  the  pillar  of  Improptre, 

••  The  fourth  nation  is  that  of  the  Copts,  who  arc 
Egyptian  Chriitiang;  these  have  a  small  oratory  near  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  The  fifth  nation  i«  the  Armenian.  Thev  have  the 
^pel  of  St.  Helena,  and  that  where  ihe  soldiers  cast 
tola  for,  and  divided,  the  apparel  of  our  Lord, 

"  The  siitb  DStion  is  that  of  the  Nestorians,  or  Jaco> 
bitei,  who  are  nativeg  of  Chaldea  and  of  Syria.  These 
have  a  small  chapel  near  the  spot  where  our  Lord  ap- 
peared lo  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  a  •gardener,  and 
which  is,  on  that  account,  denominated  Magdalen's 
ChapeL 

"  Tbe  seventh  is  the  nation  of  the  Georgians,  who  in- 
btbil  tb*  couDlrjr  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
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S».  Ilicy  keep  Ilic  place  on  ArounI  Caliary,  where  i)i<< 
crots  was  prepared,  nnil  the  ptiion  in  wliicb  our  Lord 
WHS  confined  till  llie  bote  nas  made  lo  set  it  up  in. 

"  The  eighlh  nation  is  lliat  o(  ttie  Maroniti^s,  who  Iih 
habit  Mount  Lebanon.  Like  us,  they  hc  know  led  ge  ibe 
•upremucy  of  Ihc  Pope. 

"  On  entering  the  cfaiireh,  you  cone  to  the  Stone  af 
Unction,  on  which  ifae  bod^r  of  our  Lord  wai  anciDlc^ 
with  myrrh  and  aloei,  before  it  was  laid  in  the  lepulchie. 
Some  lay  thai  it  is  of  the  rame  rock  as  Mount  Calvary ; 
and  ntheri  assert  that  it  wai  brought  lu  this  place  by 
Joseph  and  NicoJemus,  secret  disciple*  of  Jesua  Chriat, 
who  performed  this  pious  office,  and  that  it  ii  ofa  grecDiih 
colour.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  account  of  the  inditcrdiM 
of  certain  pilgrims,  who  broke  off  pieces,  it  was  founil 
necessary  lo  coTcr  it  with  white  marble,  aLd  to  surround 
it  with  an  iron  nuliug.  lest  people  should  walk  over  iL 
This  stone  is  eight  feet,  wantinj;  three  inches,  in  leogifli, 
and  two  feet,  wanting  one  inch,  in  breadth ;  and  tbsve 
it,  eight  lamps  are  kept  continually  burning,  > 

"  The  Holy  Sepulchre  ii  thirty  paces  from  this  ibUK,  ex* 
actly  in  the  ceutre  of  the  great  done,  of  which  I  haw 
already  spoken:  it  resembles  a  small  closet,  hewn  oul'sf 
the  solid  rock.  The  entrance,  which  faces  the  eaM;  H 
only  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  quarter  broad,  m 
ibat  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  very  much  to  go  in,  Tlw 
interior  of  the  sepulchre  is  nearly  square.  It  »  atx  ktt, 
wanting  an  inch,  in  length,  and  six  feet,  wanting  two  in* 
ches  in  breadth ;  and  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  eight  ftet 
one  inch.  There  is  a  solid  block  of  the  Mme  itooe, 
which  was  left  in  excavating  the  other  part.  This  is  two 
feet  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  occupies  half  of  the 
sepulchre  i  for  it  is  six  feet,  wanting  one  inch,  in  leiq^b, 
and  two  feel  and  five  sixths  wide.  On  this  table  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  laid,  with  the  head  towards  the  west, 
and  the  feet  to  the  east :  but,  on  account  of  the  supenti* 
tious  devotion  of  the  Orientals,  who  imagine  that,  if  they 
leave  their  hair  upon  this  stone,  God  will  ne*er  forsBka 
them,  and  also  because  the  pilgnms  broke  off  piecea,  it 
ttM  received  a  catering  of  white  marble,  on  which  maaa 
is  now  celebrated.  Forty-four  lamps  are  constantly  bainr 
ing  in  this  sacred  phice,  and  three  holes  have  been  mai» 
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la  of  the  same  rock,  and  served  lo  support  the  lar|;e  slnae 
which  closed  the  access  to  the  sepulchre.  Upon  ihii 
ilnoe  itas  seated  the  angel  when  he  spoke  lo  the  two 
Marys;  and,  as  nell  im  account  of  this  mvstery,  as  lo 
preient  the  sepulchre  from  being  entered :  the  first  Chris- 
liiBs  erected  before  it  a  little  chapel,  which  is  called  (be 
Angel's  C  ha  pet. 

"  Twelve  paces  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  turning  to- 
wards the  north,  you  come  to  a  large  block  of  grey  mar- 
ble, about  four  feel  in  iliaiHeter,  placeil  there  to  mark  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  May  Magdalen  in  the 
form  «f  a  gardener. 

«  Farther  on  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparilion.  where, 
IS  tndition  asserts,  our  Lord  first  appeared  to  the  Virgin 
Mirj  after  his  resurrection.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
Franciscans  perform  their  devotions,  and  to  which  they 
retire;  and,  hence  they  pass  into  chambers,  with  which 
Ibere  is  do  other  eommunication. 

"  Ten  paces  from  this  chapel  you  come  lo  a  very  mr- 
row  ilnircase,  the  steps  of  which  arc  of  wood  at  the  be- 
poning,  and  of  stone  at  the  end.  There  are  twenty  in 
ill,  by  which  you  ajcend  lo  Mount  Calvary.  This  spot, 
ODce  so  ignominious,  having  been  sanctilied  by  the  blood 
of  our  Lord,  was  an  object  ol  the  particular  attention  of 
tbe  first  Christians.  Having  removed  everv  impurity, 
ind  all  the  earth  which  was  upon  it,  they  surrounded  it 
vitb  walls,  so  that  it  is  now  like  a  lofty  chapel  inclosed 
wilbin  this  spacions  church.  It  is  lined  in  the  interioi- 
with  marble,  and  divided  by  a  row  of  arches  into  two 
psni.  That  toward)  the  north  was  the  spot  where  ou» 
L>rd  was  nailed  lo  the  cross.  Here  tbirly-lwo  lamps  are 
kept  continually  burning:  they  are  attended  hy  tha 
Franciscans,  who  daily  perform  mass  in  this  sacred  place. 

"  In  the  other  part,  whicii  is  to  the  south,  the  Holy 
Crass  was  erected.  Vou  still  see  the  hole  dug  in  the 
r«ck,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  besides  the 
artfa  which  was  above  it.  Near  this  is  the  place  where 
•tooJ  tbe  crosses  o!  tbe  two  thieves,  Tbat  of  the  ^cn\\«E\\ 
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ihief  *vBs  to  the  north,  aiiH  tlie  ulber  lu  llie  soiilb;  so  ibl 
ibe  tirst  was  on  llie  ri^lit-haiid  of  our  6avioHr,  wit 
had  bu  tace  turned  towards  Ihe  west,  aud  his  bacii  ■ 
Jerusaleni,  wbicb  lav  to  the  east,  fifty  tamgK  are  kep 
constantly  biiruiog  in  lionuur  of  this  lioly  tpul.  > 

"Muuul  Calvary  i«  ibe  litftt  station  of  Ibe  church  of  tb 
Hoi)  Sepuldir« ;  fur,  tweiily  paces  from  it,  you  agak 
come  to  ihe  Slone  of  Unction,  wltidi  is  just  ill  the  cv 
trance  of  the  church. 

"It is  obvious,  ill  ibe  first  place,  iliat  the  church  of  tb 
Holy  Sepukliro  is  cDinposetl  of  Uirre  churches:  tlnU  0 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  property  so  called  ;  llM  of  Calrary 
and  ihe  church  of  the  Discovery  of  tke  Holy  CtMs. 

"  The  first  is  built  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Catnrj 
Ml  the  spot  where  it  is  known  that  the  bad^-of  Ghrii 
is||depoaited.  This  church  is.ia  llit-  form  of  a  crosi,  lb 
cliapel  of  ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  coiibUlitling  ia  fact  ik 
nave  of  Ihe  edifice.  ~  It  it  circular,  like  the  P<inTb(on  ■ 
Rome,  and  is  lif^hled  o«ly  by  a  dume,  beneaili  which  'i 
ihe  teptilcfare.  Sixteen  narble  culuuiiis  udorn  the  ctt 
cmnfereBce  of  this  rotunda:  they  are  connected  6 
seventeen  arches,  and  support  an  up[>ei gallery,  likewii 
composed  of  sixteen  colnnui*  and  seventeen  srcfaes,  4 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  ih<^  lower  range.  Niche 
corresponding  with  the  arches  appear  above  the  frieK  t 
the  second  gidlery,  and  the  doote  springs  froia  tlWMd 
of  these  niches. 

"  The  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Hoty  Sepulchre  vt 
Ibe  east  of  the  nave  of  the  tomb :  it  is  donUe,  u  in  tb 
ancient  eulbedmls;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  first  a  place  viill 
stalls  for  the  priest  I,  ttnd  beyond  thai  asanctuary  raised  tw 
steps  above  it.  Round  this  double  sanctuary  rua  tb«  aisk 
of  the  choir,  and  in  these  aisles  are  situated  the  cfaapcb. 

"It  is  likewise  in  I  he  aisle  on  the  right,  behind  tliecb«Mi 
that  we  find  llie  ttvo  flights  of  steps  leading  the  oae  t 
the  cliurch  of  Calvary,  the  other  to  the  church  of  the  Dm 
covety  of  ihe  Holy  Cross.  The  first  aicends  to  thfrM 
o  Calvary,  the  second  coadacts  you  down  andenwMl 
it:  for  the  cross  was  erected  on  the  Himmit  of  Oolgdtha 
«ad  found  H^in  under  tliat  bill.  Tosum  up  then  wll^ 
■we  bar*  alreMly  ««id,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se|lullA|< 
is  built  at  tha.  foot'»f  Cahary,  it*  easiem  ptti «i^^ 
tint  cninaac*,  Mnealb  -sriil  afun  which  bswlnaetai  Ml 
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atracled  two  other  citiirctiei,  eauafv.ifi  by  vraiii  and 
fiulted  KraircHbeit  with  ibe  pfinci|>;il  editice. 

"  Chiislian  readeri  will  |>crbaps  inquire,  what  wete  m^ 
fceljags  on  entering  this  awful  placf.  I  rpall;  cnnnot 
lell.  So  mnay  ri.'fl«<;tioTij  rushed  al  ODce  upon  my  mind, 
(hat  I  wa»  unable  lo  dwrll  upon  any  particular  idea.  I 
voutinued  near  taoll'-aD-hiiur  upim  my  kneei  in  tlm  little 
(bamber  of  the  Hoi*  Scfiulchr^,  with  my  eyes  riveited  on 
ihe  titme,  from  whicb  I  bud  aot  (he  power  lu  lum  ihem. 
Oiic  of  the  two  religious  who  accompanied  me  remained 
proitrale  on  the  marble  by  my  side,  while  tbc  other,  with 
the  Testament  in  fail  liana,  read  to  iDe,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps,  ilie  passages  relalint;  to  the  sucird  tomb.  All  1 
can  Hv  is,  [hat,  when  I  biheld  thi«  triumphant  lepukhre, 
1  felt  Rothing  but  ay  own  wetikneas;  and  that,  when  my 
guide  exclaimed  with  SI.  Paul,  'O  death,  where  is  tl^ 
tictory!  O  gfave,  where  is  thy  atinj;!'  I  listened  a*  if 
death  were  about  to  reply  that  he  was  conqiieteil,  and 
toefauDed  in  this  monument. 

"  We  visited  all  the  stations  till  we  came  to  the  summit 
of  Calvary.  Where  ihall  we  look  in  anii<]uit_  for  any  thing 
•o  impreasive,  lo  wonderful,  as  the  last  scenes  described 
by  the  Evangelists  1  These  are  not  the  absurd  adven- 
tures of  a  deity  foreign  to  humati  nature:  it  is  the  most 
pathetic  history— a  history,  which  not  ouly  extorts  lekri 
bj  iti  beauty,  but  whose  coniequeoces,  applied  to  the 
universe,  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  had  just 
beb<;ki  the  monuments  of  Greece,  and  my  mind  was  still 
prafouadly  impressed  with  their  grandeur  ;  but  how  far 
■ferior  were  the  sensations  which  they  excited  to  those 
which  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  places  commemorated  in 
the  gospel. 

"  Other  lacrid  places. — I  returned  to  the  convent  at 
deven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  afterwards  I  again  left  it  to 
Mlow  the  fia  DotoroiS.  This  is  the  name  ^ivcti  to  Ihe 
■«y  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  passed  from 
the  fesidence  of  Pilate  lo  Calvary. 

"  Pilate's  house  is  a  ruin,  from  which  you  survey  the  cx- 
tcttsive  lite  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  llie  mosque  erected 
M  that  site.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  formerly  re- 
sided in  tbis  building,  but  at  present  these  ruins  serve 
Mly  lor  stxbling  for  bis  horses. 

"  Christ,  having  been  scourged  with  xoda,  crowivti  nvVK 
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thorns,  bdH  drcs«ed  in  k  purple  rube,  irai  jirrscnied  ta 
the  Jewi  by  I'llale.  iVre  ileno  !  rzclaimed  tlie  judfc; 
■  nd  jou  Ktitl  see  tbe  window  Irom  which  these  luemon- 
ble  words  were  pronounced. 

"  A  hundred  jiacea  from  the  arch  of  th<  Ecce  Horn*,  I 
was  shewn  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  ft  church  formerly  dedi< 
caled  to  Our  Ladi/  of  Grit/ .  It  whs  on  this  spot  that 
Mary,  who  had  lieen  ut  first  driven  auaj  by  tbegtwrdi, 
met  her  ion  bending  beneath  the  weij-ht  of  the  cross. 
Eighleeii  centuries  of  persecutions  without  end,  of  in- 
cessant revolutions,  of  continually  increasing  ruins,  have 
not  been  able  to  erase  or  to  liiUe  the  traces  of  a  muiher 

"  Fifty  paces  farther  we  cane  to  tbe  apot  when  Siuaot^ 
the  Cyrenean,  assisted  Jesua  to  bc«t  his  cross. 

"  Here  the  road,  which  before  ran  cast  and  west,  Haket 
an  angle,  and  turns  to  the  north.  I  taw  on  the  right  ibe 
place  where  dwelt  the  indi|[eat  Laiarua,  ud,  ou  the  vp- 
posite  side  of  the  atreei,  the  reaidcncc  of  the  obdunle 
nch  inan. 

"  Tbe  distance  from  (be  Judicial  gate  lo  the  avBBit  of 
Calfiiy,  is  about  two  hundred  paces.  Here  teraiiiiatct 
the  Via  Dolorota,  which  maj  be  in  the  whole  aboatft 
mile  in  length.  If  those  who  read  the  bistorv  oftbe-Paa* 
siou  in  the  gospels  are  overcome  with  ucrea  neiancbn^ 
and  profound  admiration,  what  must  be  his  feelings  who 
traces  thp  scenes  themselves  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Siooi 
in  sight  of  the  temple,  and  within  the  very  walU  of 
Jerusalem  1 

"  After  this  description  of  the  Tic  Dolorota,  and  tbe 
cbureli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  tbflU  say  very  little  con- 
cerning the  other  places  of  devotion  in  the  city.  I  shall 
merely  enumerate  them  in  the  order  lo  which  they  were 
visited  by  me,  during  my  stay  at  Jerusalem. 

"  1.  The  house  of  Anna,  the  priest,  near  David's  Gate, 
at  the  foot  of  Mounl  Sion,  within  the  wall  of  the  city. 
The  Armenians  possess  the  church  erected  on  the  niias 
of  ibis  house. 

"  2.  The  place  where  our  Saviour  appeared  to  Mar; 
Masdalen,  Mary,  the  suother  of  James,  and  Mary  Salonc^ 
between  the  castle  and  tbe  gale  of  Mounl  Sion. 

"3.  The  house  of  Simon  the  Pbaiisee,  where  Magdaka 
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confeised  her  sins.  Here,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
ii  a  ciiurch  lotiillv  in  ruins. 

"4.  The  monastery  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  grotio  of  the  immaciiliile  Concrp- 
lion,  under  tlie  church  of  the  monastery.  This  convent 
Ims  been  turned  into  a  mosque,  but  admission  may  be 
vo.ained  for  a  trifling  sum. 

"  5.  The  prisou  of  St.  Peter,  near  Calvary.  This  con- 
ijsts  of  nothing  but  old  wall*,  in  which  are  yet  shewn 
lome  iron  staples. 

"6.  Zebedee's  bonse,  situated  very  near  St.  Peter'i 
Prison;  now  a  spacious  church  belon^tuj;  <o  the  Greek 
Pafriarcli. 

"  7.  The  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  iif  John  Mark, 
vbere  St.  Peter  look  refuge  when  he  bad  been  set  at 
liberty  by  the  an^e).  It  ia  a  church  the  duty  of  which 
is  performed  by  the  Syrians. 

"  8.  The  place  of  the  mart^rdam  of  St.  Jamai  the  Oreat. 
Thit  »  the  Armenian  convent,  the  church  of  which  ii 
nry  rich  and  elegant 

"  Motutt  Sitn. — Turning  to  the  left,  as  soon  as  vre  had 
patied  the  gate,  we  proceeded  southward,  and  passed 
the  pool  of  Beersheba,  a  broad  deep  ditch,  but  without 
water ;  and  then  ascended  Mount  SJon,  part  of  which  is 
now  without  the  city. 

"  The  name  of  Sion  doubtless  awakens  grand  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  is  curious  to  hear  something 
concerning  this  mount,  so  mysterious  in  Scripture,  so 
highly  celebrated  in  Solomon's  song^this  mount,  the 
subject  of  the  benedictions  or  of  the  tears  of  ihe  prophets. 

"This  hill,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  barren  appearance, 
openi  in  form  of  a  crescent  towards  Jerusalem.  This 
•acred  summit  is  distinguished  by  three  monuments,  or 
more  properly  by  three  ruins;  the  house  of  Caiajihas, 
the  place  where  Christ  celebrated  his  last  supper,  and 
thelomb  or  palace  of  David.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  you 
(ee,  to  the  south,  (he  valiey  of  Ben-Hinnnti ;  beyond  this 
Ibe  Field  of  Blood,  purchased  willi  ihe  thirty  pieces  of 
•ilver  given  to  Judns,  the  Hill  of  Etil  Counsel,  the  tombs 
of  Ihe  judges,  and  the  whole  desert  towards  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  whit:b 
p»3«s  over  the  top  of  Sion,  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
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cit]r,  the  lite  of  which  gndually  slopet  from  ihii  plare 
towards  Ihc  valley  or  Jetiu^liaphat. 

"  Ther«WtPBee  orCataplusitnow  a  church,  the  duty 
of  which  Is  prrfrirmed  hy  llie  Armenlaiii.  David's  tomb 
i(  B  smitil  vaulted  room,  containing  thr^e  sepulchre*  of 
dark  coloured  slone  ;  siid,  on  the  «[iot  where  Chri*t  held 
his  last  aupper,  stand  a  moiijue  and  a  Turkish  hospital, 
formerly  a  L'hiirch  and  iBonaslery,  occupied  by  the  Pa- 
tilers  of  the  Diilv  Land.  This  last  saoctuary  is  equally 
celebrareil  in  the  Old  and  in  Ilie  New  Tettatnent.  Hera 
David  built  bimiFlf  a  paUceaml  a  tomb;  here  he  kepi  for 
three  monllis  the  Atk  of  rbc  Covenant;  here  Chriit  beldbii 
luted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 


rift;  bere  he  appeared  to  his  diiciples  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection ;  and  here  the  Holy  (iMost  desctindefl  on  the 
apostles.  The  place  hallowed  by  the  Last  Supper  (vm 
transformed  into  the  first  Christian  temple  the  world  erei 
beheld,  wliere  St.  James  ihe  Less  wm  consecrated  The 
rirst  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Peter  held 
llie  first  council  of  ihe  church.  Finally,  it  vn%  from  tlrii 
spot  tbal  the  apostles,  in  conpliauce  with  the  injunction 
to  go  find  teach  all  nations,  departed  without  pune  and 
without  scrip,  to  scat  their  religion  upon  all  the  thronti 
of  the  earth. 

"  Pool  o/S(7of.— Having  descended  Mount  Sinn,  on 
the  east  side,  we  came  at  Ma  foot  In  thi'  fnuniain  and  pool 
of  Siloe,  where  Christ  restored  sight  to  the  blind  mta. 
The  spring  usaea  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  k  ritcat 
stream,  according;  to  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  whicfa  it 
contradicted  by  a  passage  of  St.  Jerome.  It  has  a  kiad 
of  ebb  and  flood,  lometimes  discharging  its  ctimnt  like 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  at  others  retaining  and  actrotlj 
suflenng  it  to  run  at  all. 

"  The  pool,  or  rather  the  two  pools,  of  Iho  st«e  uwi, 
are  quite  close  to  the  spring.  They  are  still  nacd  tU 
washing  linen  ai  formerly;  and  we  there  saw  tomt 
women,  who  ran  away  abusing  os.  The  water  of  tbe 
spring  is  brackish,  nod  has  a  very  disagreeable  tasM : 
people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  it,  in  memory  of  the 
mirsc'Ie  performed  on  the  man  born   blind.     Near  this 

Sriog  is  shewn  the  spot  where  Isaiah  was  put  to  dutb. 
ere  yon  also  find  a  villaee  called  Siloan :  at  the  tatttf 
this  village  is  auothet  fountaio,  deaominated  in  Scriplvc 
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Rogel.  Oppoiite  to  this  foiioliiiD  is  a  third,  wliicli  re- 
rsive*  its  name  from  llie  BlesiH  Virgin.  It  is  conjectu- 
ral that  Mary  came  hither  to  fetch  water,  at  theilauj^h- 
ten  of  Laban  retartei)  lo  the  well  from  wbich  Jacob  re- 
moved  the  stone.  The  Virgin's  fnuntain  ming)e)i  il» 
■iKBin  with  that  of  (he  fountain  of  Siloe 

"  Valley  of  Jthoskaf  hat. -~T\\e  valle<r  of  Jehushanhalis 
ilto  called  in  icripiure  the  Valley  of  Shav^b,  the  king's 
VaUev  of  Melchisedeck.  It  was'in  the  talley  of  Melchi- 
Wdeclc  that  the  king  of  Sodom  went  to  meet  Ahrshaoi, 
\D  congratulate  him  on  ht»  victory  over  the  five  kings. 
Mnloch  and  Beeiiiliegor  were  worshipped  io  thi*  same 
mlley.  It  whs  aflerwarrfs  distinguished  bv  the  name  of 
Jfbothapbat,  because  that  king  caitsed  his  tomb  Id  be 
•ouslrucled  (here. 

"  The  valley  of  Jehoshapfist  exhibits  n  desolate  appear- 
ince:  the  west  side  is  a  hi[;h  chalk  cliff,  supporting  Ibe 
<nlls  Bf  the  city,  above  uhich  yon  rerrtive  Jerusalem 
itn-lf;  while  the  ea.it  side  is  Cnriricil  li*  the  Mount  of 
Olivu  ayd  the  Mount  of  Offence,  Mom  Offrntionis,  Ifaiii 
denomiDated  from  Solomon's  idolatry.  'These  two  con- 
tigiMus  hilts  are  nearly  naked,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
On  their  desolate  sides  arc  seen  here  and  there  a  few 
black  and  parched  vines,  some  groves  of  wild  olive-trees, 
m*les  covered  with  hyssop,  chapels,  oratories,  and  mos- 
ques in  ruins.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  you  discover 
a  bridge  of  a  single  arcti,  thrown  across  the  channel  of 
the  brook  KedroD.  The  alonei  in  the  Jews  cemetry 
look  like  a  heap  of  ruhbiih  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
OffcBcr,  below  the  Arabian  village  of  Siloan,  tiie  palliy 
bouses  of  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrmmiling  sepulchres.  Three  antique  monuments,  lire 
tombs  of  Zacliariab,  iehoshaphat,  -/ind  Absalom,  appear 
eouspicuous  amid  this  scenu  of  desolation.  From  the 
dullness  of  Jerusalem,  whence  no  smoke  rises,  no  noije 
pTomdi;  from  the  solitude  of  these  hills,  where  no 
living  creature  is  to  he  seen  i  from  the  ruinous  stale  of 
all  these  tombs,  overthrown,  broken,  and  half  open,  yoii 
would  imagine  that  the  last  trump  had  already  sounded, 
and  that  the  valley  of  Jehushaphai  was  about  to  render 
Up  its  dead. 

"  ne  Gardtnof  Olitet.— On  the  brink  and  near  the 
toufce  ef  KedroD,  we  entered  the  garden  of  0\\v«l. 
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"  At  the  eulrance  oflbii  garden  ue  aligliUd  Irum  our 
borses,  aad  pniceedcd  on  lbi)t  lo  tlie  lUtioiis  of  ih« 
Mount.  Tlie  village  of  Getbseniane  was  at  some  distance 
from  ibe  gardi^n  of  Olivet.  On  leaving  the  Virgin's  m- 
pulchre,  we  went  to  i>ee  lite  grotto  in  the  garden  of  Olivet, 
where  our  Saviour  sirealedlilood  as  he  uttered  the  words: 
'  Falber,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pais  from  me.' 

"  On  leaving  tlie  grotto  of  tbe  Cup  of  Bitterness,  aad 
ascending  by  a  ruoged  windiug  path,  ilic  drogman  stopped 
us  near  a  rock,  wTicre  it  is  said  that  Christ,  surveying  ilw 
guilty  city,  bewailed  the  approaching  desolation  of  Sioo. 

"  You  now  ascend  a  little  liigher.and  come  lo  tbe  ruins, 
ai  rktber  to  tbe  naked  site,  of  a  chapel.  An  invariable 
tradition  records  that  in  this  place  Clirisl  recited  tlic 
Lord's  Prayer, 

"  And  it  csme  to  pau,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a 
ecrUia  place,  when  he  ceaied,  one  of  bis  diKiples  said 
into  him.  Lord  teacb  us  to  pray  as  John  also  lauglil 
his  disciplei.  And  he  said  unto  tliem.  When  ye  pray, 
tmj  :  '  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,'  ice 

"Thirty  paces  further,  btsriag  a  little  towards  tbe 
narth,  is  an  olive  tree,  at  th«  fool  of  which  the  Son  of  tbe 
Eternal  Arbiter  foretold  the  gentral  judgment. 

"  Proceeding  about  fifty  paces  farther  on  the  mountain, 
you  come  to  a  small  mosqne,  of  an  octagonal  form,  the 
relic  of  a  church  formerly  erected  on  tbe  spot  from  which 
Christ  ascended  to  beaveii  after  bis  resurrection.  On  the 
rock  may  be  discerned  the  print  of  a  man's  left  foot,  1 
am  silent,  out  of  respect,  without  however  being  con- 
vinced, before  authorities  of  considerable  weight;  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paulina,  Sulpicius  Sevcrna,  tbt 
Teoerable  Bede,  all  travellers,  ancient  and  modem,  aature 
us  that  this  is  a  print  of  the  foot  of  Jesus  Christ! 

"On  leaving  the  convent  we  proceeded  to  ifaecitideL 
It  is  one  of  those  Gothic  fortresses  of  which  specimem 
are  to  be  found  in  every  country, , with  interior  conrto, 
ditcbes,  covered  ways,  &c. 

"  The  keep  of  the  castle  overlooks  Jerusalem  from 
west  to  east,  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  commandi  a  view  o' 
it  from  cast  to  west. 

"  It  was  from  tbe  top  of  this  tower  (hat  the  royal  pro- 
phet descried  Bethsheba  bathing  in  the  garden  of  Uriah. 

"  Between  the  Temple  and  tbe  foot  of  Uaunt  Sioo,  m 
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*ntere*l  the  Jew*' quarter.  Forlilied  Ly  llieir  indigence, 
thete  had  wiihslooil  (lie  allacks  of  the.  |)mc1ia.  Here  tliey 
appenreci  covered  willi  rags,  sealed  in  ihe  dust  of  Sion, 
teekiog  the  vermin  tvliich  devouretl  Ihem,  aitd  keeping 
their  e^es  fixed  on  the  Temple.  The  drognian  took  me 
into  a  kind  of  school:  1  would  have  purchased  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  io  which  a  rabbi  waa  teaching  a 
child  to  read  ;  but  he  refused  to  H  isposc  of  the  book.  It 
hat  been  observed  that  tlie  forei^D  Jews,  who  fix  their 
residenre  at  Jerusalem,  live  but  a  short  time.  As  to 
Ibose  of  Palestine,  they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  In 
inidevery  year  IO  raise  cooiributions  among  their  brethren 


Kgypt 


and  fiarbarv. 


quarter  we  repaired  to  Pilate's 
uouse,  IO  view  me  mosque  of  ihe  Tentple  through  one  of 
(he  windows;  all  Christians  being  prrthibited.on  paiu  of 
itfaih,  from  eiilerin<;  the  court  that  surrounds  this  moi- 
que.  At  some  distance  from  llie  prietorium  of  Pilale, 
we  found  Ihe  pool  of  Bcthesdu,  and  Ileiod's  palace. 
This  last  is  a  ruin,  the  foundations  of  which  belong  to 
■Dtiquily." 

Howevci  unwilling  to  wealcen  the  effect  of  M.  Chaleau- 
btiand's  delightful  deiinealioiis,  llie  faithfulness  of  hislory 
demands  snme  notice  of  the  pleasing  but  less  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  travels  in  the  Asiatic 
eooiinent  have  deservedly  raised  the  author's  fame  and 
reputation. 

Setting  out  to  visit  the  holy  places,  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
Hrvei,  these  have  all  been  described  by  an  hundred 
■nthors:  liowever,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  .Salvador, 
ihey  descended  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se))ulchre, 
tccotnpanied  ky  several  pilgrims,  who  carried  with  theiu 
rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  consecration  on  the  tmnft  of 
itins  Christ.  "Concerning  Ihe  identity  of  this  roost 
memorable  relic,  there  is  every  evidence  but  that  which 
thould  result  from  a  view  of  the  trpulchre  itself*  The 
place  which  contains  this  tomb.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  as 
*  goodly  structure,  whose  external  appearance  resembled 
that  of  any  commou  Roman  Catholic  church.  Over  tl>e 
iaot,  they  observed  a  hat  rtlief,  expressing  the  history  of 
the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  multitude  ttrew- 
iat  palm  branches  before  him ;  but,  in  the  inside,  the  first 
tkiiif  ahevrn  to  the  itraogen  was  a  while  ii»Ltb\«  «\i.\>  \.u 
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llie  pavemant,  iaclosi'd  by  a  liiilii^tiiiH<':  this,  tlicy  tmA, 
uas  the  Epot  tvlicre  Jcnieph  o1'  AriiiiB)h>-H  aiiuinled  the 
bticty  of  Juius.  Tliey  next  arlvant'pd  tnwHrili  ■  "  dualy 
fubnc,  stuadiiig  likr  u  hui^e  pcpper-liox  in  lli«  midst  it 
Ihe  principal  ai»le,  and  be  neat  li  Ihe  mnin  ilumc."  Tkil 
rested  upon  n  building,  partly  circular  nnd  partly  ob- 
long, as  a  kind  of  pedcslaj.  The  first  part  of  this  slrai^ 
fabric  is  a  sort  uf  aiitJ-cliBpel,  and  here  is  wen  bebte 
what  they  call  itie  tuouthtnf  tlie  sepulchre,  iIh  slona 
wlierron  the  utigel  aat ;  but  this  is  a  block  of  while  anr* 
hie,  neither  correspond tng  with  the  sepulchre,  nor  wilh 
liie  substance  froot  which  it  mutt  have  been  hewn,  as  the 
rocks  of  Jerusalem  areallof  cointnon  compact  Jime-sloiw. 
Dr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  anid  (hut  all 
the  Burmiiiiding  rocks  were  cut  away,  to  form  the  level 
of  the  church ;  so  that  now  it  is  a  grotto  above-ground. 
Dr.  Clitrke  observes,  "  Even  this  is  nut  true;  there  are  no 
remains  whatever  of  any  ancient  known  upulckre,  that 
wilh  the  most  attentive  and  scrupulous  examination  we 
could  possibly  discover."  The  sides  consist  of  the  Vtrdt 
antique  marble,  and  over  the  ^nlTaiice,  from  which  pieces 
have  been  broken  and  carried  off  he  relics,  the  substance 
in  of  I  he  same  nalure.  From  hence  it  is  inferred,  tinl 
the  Empress  Helena  took  especial  care  to  remove  every 
tjaccof  the  ancient  sepulchre,  to  introduce  the  fanciful 
and  modern  work  which  now  remains.  It  is  allowed  that 
the  place  may  be  the  same  tti:il  uas  pointed  out  to  her ; 
but,  however,  such  was  the  power  of  sympathy,  that  in 
Spite  of  their  sceptical  feelings,  when  the  party  etilei«<l 
into  the  supposed  sepulchre,  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of 
lauips  tiicre  continually  burning,  the  venerable  figHte  of 
an  aged  monk,  wilh  streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  wbitt 
beard,  pointing  to  the  place  where  the  body  of  our  Lard 
was,  and  calling  upon  us  to  kneel,  aod  experience  pardaa 
for  sia^.  Dr.  Clarke  adds,  "  we  did  kneel,  and  we  pailiei- 
paled  in  the  feelings  of  more  credulous  pilgrims."  Cap- 
tain  Culverhouse  drew  from  its  scabbard  tl»e  sword  be 
had  sooften  wielded  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  tomb.  Other  memorials  were  produced  by 
humbler  comers,  and  while  their  sighs  alone  intrrmytn<l 
the  silence  of  the  sHnctuary,  a  solemn  service  was  bectu  j 
and  thus  ended  die  visit  (o  the  aefwlcbre.  Even  tip9% 
about  this,  U.js.Mldcfl,  iadiscordwit,  mt<Hi)y.«Hlt:U*i 
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arv,  but  willi  coioinon  sense.  Tlie  oritrioal  btiildiris. 
reeled  by  Conaianline'j  order,  in  ide  >«nr  HiO,  vai 
estroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Iry 
tluansor  Hakim  Billali,  a  caliph  or  the  race  of  the 
'atiuiites  in  Eg^pl,  aud  7cliuitt  by  a  Greek  Eiu(>«ror  in 
he  year  1048.  The  small  Tubric  over  wbatis  now  cnllcd 
ht  Stpalehrt,  ivas  again  rebuilt  iu  1&54;  yt;t  M.  ile 
Ihateaubriaud  asserts,  Uiat  "  ibe  architecture  o\  tlie 
huTch  is  evidently  of  the  age  of  Constatitine." 

It  is  upon  the  wbiile  "  such  a  work  as  raight  naturally 
c  expected  from  the  infatuated  su|>erg|iiion  of  »n  old 
rotnan,  such  as  Helena  was,  but  subsequently  eiilMrqed 
ly  ignorant  priests.''  Forty  )>ace3  from  the  Eepulcbre. 
eiieath  the  roof  of  the  same  church,  aad  upon  the  same 
irel,  are  sitcwn  two  rooms,  one  above  aoollier.  Close 
<y  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chamber  or  chapel,  are  Ibe 
nmbs  of  Godfrey  of  Boulog^ne,  and  Raldwin,  king  ol 
eruaalem,  with  Latin  inB<:riptionii  in  the  old  Cotliic 
liirricter.     At  the  farthest  end  of  this  chapel,  tbey  shiw 

fijsure  or  cleft  in  the  nutiiral  ruck,  which  they  n'jy 
■ppen^d  at  the  eruciiiiion ;  and,  to  complete  the  absur- 
lity  of  this  tradition,  they  add,  that  in  this  tissure  Ibe 
lead  of  Adam  was  found.  The  travellers  may  then,  il 
hey  choose,  ascend  by  a  few  steps  into  a  room  above, 
there  (hey  may  see  the  same  crack  Hgaiu,  and  imntedi- 
ilely  in  front  of  it  a  wtodtm  alter;  and  this  the  raonks 
'caerate  as  Movnt  Caharif,  the  place  of  crucifixion;  ex- 
libitiag  u)ion  ihiscontraeled  pieceof  masonry,  the  marks 
>r  holes  of  tlie  three  crosses,  without  the  siuallest  regard 
to  Ibe  space  nece:i»ary  fur  their  erecliou. 

The  Doctor  then  observes,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted through  such  a  farrago  of  absurdities,  that  it  it 
■underful  the  learned  men  who  have  described  Jerusalem 
lliould  have  tilled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail  of 
tbem.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the  fidelity  wilb 
vhich  Sandys  has  described  every  circumstance  of  ihii 
iiunpery,  and  his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by  equal 
wcuracy. 

In  laying  down  a  plan  for  surveying  the  city  of  Jeru- 
•lem.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "  If  the  Mounts  Calvary 
iihJ  Sion  can  no  longer  be  ascertained,  the  Mount  i>j 
WeM,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours,  prtfserves  the 
line  appearance  it   has   always  had.     From    i\s  VoV\"i 
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lumniil,  sll  Ihe  printipal  features  of  (lie  citv  nitiy  be  (111* 
cpriied."  As  ihe  face  ofualure  continues  tlie  i»atf.  il  H 
ohscrveil,  "  lliat  Siloa's  fouatain  hupty  dowa,  und  Kedrtm 
aimifliiiifs  muroiiirs  ia  the  valley  of  JehosnpliBi,"  El- 
aminiiig  the  liiU  which  nuw  bears  the  oanie  nC  Sion,  Dr. 
Clarku  !}liiles  that  it  is  situate  upon  the  south  side  of 
Jcrusulem,  p-Mt  of  it  being  excluded  by  the  WhII  of  llie 
(ireiieut  city,  which  passes  over  the  top  of  the  mounl. 
If  iliLs  be  indeed  Mount  Sion,  the  prophecy  (hat  the 
ploni^h  should  paisoverit,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter; 
for  iui-h  IuImum  were  going  on  when  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
party  were  there.  Over  what  they  call  the  tomb  of 
Duvid  ihe  Turks  have  a  moMjue ;  but  no  Christian  is 
pLrniiited  to  enter  it.  From  Mount  Slop  the  Doctor 
descended  into  a  dingle  or  trench,  called  7opArf  or  GcAis- 
nnm.  As  he  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale, 
alojiin;:  towards  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mounlain  was  discovered  T/ie  BiUtf 
Ojftnce,  having  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rock,  all 
of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship,  exhibiting  a  series  of 
subterraneous  chambers  hewn  with  wonderful  art,  and 
each  containing  oneor  more  repositories  for  Ihe  dead,  like 
cisterns.  The  doors  were  so  low  that  tu  look  into  any  of 
tbem  it  was  necessnry  to  stoop,  and  sometimes  (o  creep 
upon  ibe  hands  and  knees:  these  doors  were  also  grvtfrri 
for  receiving  immense  slones,  squared  and  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  theenlranccs.  The  cemeteries  of  the 
ancients  were  universally  excluded  from  the  precincts  of 
their  cities;  therefore,  to  account  for  the  bceniing  con- 
tradiction implied  by  the  place  now  shewn  as  ihe  (onb 
of  the  Messiah,  il  is  pretended  that  it  was  originally  on 
Ihe  outside  of  the  walU  of  Jerusalem,  without  any  view  to 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  space  for  the  population  of  tbe 
place  within  sucb  a  narrow  boundary,  and  the  tiill  now 
called  Mount  Sion.  The  sepulchres  now  referred  to, 
Qr.  Clarke  thinks,  bear  in  their  very  nature  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  having  been  situate  out  of  the  ancient  city 
as  they  are  now  out  of  the  moderu.  These,  according  to 
the  aneient  custom,  are  in  tbe  midst  nf  gardens.  From 
all  tliese  circumstances.  Dr.  Clarke  asks,  "Are  we  not 
aathorized  to  look  here  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimalhea,  who,  as  a  pious  Jew,  necessarily  bad  bU 
buryinj:  place  in  the  cemetery  of  his  countrymen,  among 
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the  ^ro\t^  of  his  fortrfallier^ ?"  The  Jew«  arc  remarkable 
for  their  rigid  adliereDce  to  this  uusiom,  mid  llie  timib  uf 
ibis  Jew  is  described  as  being  in  ^garden  ;  "  in  the  jikce 
where  our  Saviour  was  cruci6ed." 

Every  one  of  the  Evangeliais  uOirrn  that  tlie  place  of 
crucifixion  was  lie  place  of  a  tkull,  ihal  in  tu  t,av,  it 
public  burial-place,  without  the  ciiy,  and  very  near  tu 
one  of  its  ^ales.  St.  Luke  calls  it  Calvary,  wliich  has  the 
same  signification.  But  bs  ihe  church  now  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  fleit/  SepKlehre  does  not  exhibit  any 
evidence  1o  ealitle  it  to  either  of  these  appellutiona,  it 
may,  Iberefore,  be  luruiised,  "  that  upon  the  opposite 
iummil,  now  called  Mount  Sion,  without  the  wailg,  the 
crucitixion  of  the  Messiah  was  actually  accomplished." 
Upon  all  the  se|>ulchres  at  tlie  base  of  this  mount,  there 
ire  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  Gteek ;  but  the  farmer  so 
uiuch  effaced  as  to  render*any  tolerable  copy  very  diffi- 
cult to  make.  The  Greek  inscriptions  consist  of  very 
large  letters,  deeply  carved  in  Ihe  face  of  the  rock,  either 
over  ibe  door,  or  by  the  side  of  Ike  sepulchre.  The  words, 
"  the  Holy  Sion,"  occur  very  frequently  upon  iheu 
tombs.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  by  ruined 
walls,  and  the  remahis  of  sumptuous  edifices;  these  ruins, 
resembling  those  of  a  citadel,  render  the  probability 
more  evident  that  (his  was  (he  real  Mount  Sioii. 

Leaving  this  mouotain,  and  regaining  the  road  to  the 
astward  into  the  valley  of  JehosHphal,  our  travellers 
ptised  the  Fountain  Sitoa,  and  a  while  mulberry-lrec  on 
Ihe  spot  where  the  Oak  Rogel  stood,  and  where  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  Maoasseh,  Hence  they 
ucOided  the  Mount  of  Olives,  obserring  that  the  Arabs 
OD  the  top  of  this  mountula  are  to  be  approached  with 
caution  and  a  strong  guard.  The  moat  conspicuous  ob- 
ject here  is  the  mosque,  erected  upon  the  site  and  foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  This  e<lifice.  Dr. 
Qarke  thinks,  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  specimen 
of  Saracenic  architect>ire  in  the  world.  A  sjieclator 
looking  down  upon  the  space  inclosed  by  the  w^lls  of 
Jerusalem  in  their  present  state,  as  they  have  reniained 
since  they  were  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Solyman  the  son  of  Selim,  and  perhaps  have  existed  sinie 
the  time  of  Adrian,  must  be  convinced,  that  instead  of 
covering  two  conspicuous  hills,  Jerusalem  uuw  occu^ve^ 
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^  done,  aamely,  thtt  of  Mariah^  when  the 
d  of  old.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  thtt  the 
[ou^t  Sion  has  been  excluded,  and  that  the 
)vered  by  ruined  edifices  with  the  sepulchres 
,  and  separated  from  Mount  Moriah  by  the 
I,  or  Tyropteon,  extending  as  far  as  the  Fooo- 
towards  the  eastern  valley,  is  in  fact  that 
hich  was  once  surmounted  by  the  bulwarks, 
1  regal  buildings  of  the  house  of  David, 
llowed  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  three 
r  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city ;  but 
nit  of  the  modern  town  does  not  exceed  two 
half,  without  including  the  mountain,  this  area 
lad  adequate  to  the  dimensions  laid  down  by 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  topography 
seems  more  recom^ileable  with  ancient  docu- 
jgh  the  present  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
trumpery  belonging  to  it,  will  be  thrown  into 
ground;  but  the  sepukhres  of  the  kings  of 
long  the  subject  of  research,  then  become  a 
object  in  the  plan ;  the  possible  site  of  onr 
»mb  may  be  determined ;  and  Siloa's  brook  will 
the  situation  assigned  for  it  by  the  generality 
1  writers, 
r  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is 

0  west.  1  owardf  the  south  appears  the  Lakt 
,  a  noble  piece  of  water  inclosed  by  lofty 
resembling  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
»posite  Vevay  and  Lausanne.  To  the  north, 
ml  and  fertile  plain  of  Jericho,  watered  by 
I,  whose  course  may  be  distinctly  discerned, 
tance  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
!rs  were  desired  to  observe  the  impression  of  a 
in  the  rock,  which  has  long  been  shown  as  that 
ir  Saviour  at  his  ascension.     Over  this  Helena 

1  one  of  her  churches.  From  the  legendary 
this  structure  by  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand,  it 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  the  reader  may  rise  as  from  a 

mance.  Descending  from  the  mountain,  our 
isited  an  olive-ground,  always  noticed  as  the 
Gethsemane,  and  which  is  shewn,  not  without 
the  scene  of  the  agony  the  night  before  the 
It  is  noticed  as  a  curious  and  interesting 
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fact,  that  the  ciljve  has  Iteen  found  upon  tlie  sitae,  spot 
bere,  during  a  ptriod  of  more  than  two  thousand  yeara, 
this  fruit  having  grown  here  eleven  centuries  before  the 
ChristuB  Kra. 

The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  in  viewina;  antiquities 
,|U!tl<r  enlilled  to  the  highest  consideration,  vii.  the  sepul- 
chre of  llie  Virgin  Marj',  and  the  tomhs  of  the  Patriarchs, 
between  ibe  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  city.  Quitting  the 
sacdeii  of  Gethseaiane,  the  travellers  descended  a  short 
distance  lowardu  the  north,  and  found  this  tonib  to  be  a 
crypt,  or  cave,  hewn  with  marfetlous  aliill  and  labour,  in 
a  ttraliini  of  hard  compart  lime- stone.  The  descent  into 
it  h  bj  a  noble  flight  of  Afty  marble  steps  ;  each  of  these 
beiug  twenty  feet  wide.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  ibe 
cr\ptt  or  caves  near  JeriiMieni;  and  it  contains  appro- 
priate chapels,  distinguishing  the  real  or  ima»iiiary  tombs 
uf  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Joseph,  of  Anna,  and  Caiaphas. 
Though  the  travellers  came  acain  lo  view  ihis  iislon^&hin}; 
effart  of  human  labour,  they  could  assign  no  proi>able 
<l8lc  for  its  origin.  The  sepulchres  uf  the  patriarchs, 
four  in  number,  face  that  part  of  Jerusalem  where  lite 
temple  of  Solomon  was  formerly  erected.  Dr.  Clarke 
recnarks,  that  the  wretched  representations  given  of  these 
in  books  of  travels,  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  air 
of  grandeur  and  suhlimily  in  their  massy  structure,  the 
boldness  of  their  design,  and  of  Ijie  sombre  hue,  pre- 
niliag  not  over  the  monuments  themselves,  but  over  all 
the  surrounding  rocks.  In  the  midst  of  the  sepulchres 
of  Absalom  and  Zechariah,  two  monuments  of  prodigious 
site  appear,  as  if  consuling  of  a  single  stone,  adorned 
with  columns  which  seem  to  support  the  edifice,  of  which 
they  are  in  fact  integral  parts.  As  the  Doric  order  ap. 
pears  upon  these  capiiuls,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some 
persons  have  decorated  these  places  according  to  the 
ruks  of  Grecian  architecture,  since  the  time  of  their 
origimil  construction  ;  in  answer  to  this  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, these  columns  are  of  that  ancient  style  and  cha- 
racter that  remain  among  the  works  left  by  Ionian  and 
Dorian  colonies  in  the  remains  of  their  Asiatic  cities, 
particularly  at  Telmessus.  It  has  never  yet  been  ileter- 
tnined  wlien  Ibese  sepulchres  were  hewn,  or  by  ulist 
people,  and  to  relate  the  legends  of  the  Monks  with  re- 
prd  lo  these  places,  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  W(iu\d  \^c  %m« 
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Ihan  silence.     M.  Chateaubriand  places  lliem  among  the 
Greek    and    Roman    monuments    of   Pagaii    times 
thinks  these  mausoleums  were  erected  alioul  the  li 
llie  alliance  lielwren  the  Jews  and  the  Lacedei 
under  the  first  Maccabees.  1 

Tlie  streets  of  Jerusalem  «re  cleaner  than  those  of  aay  ' 
other  town  in  the  Levant,  but  narrow  like  all  of  theni. 
I'he  tower  stories  having'  no  Windows,  and  those  abotj 
being  laiiiced,  people  seem  to  pass  between  blank  walls. 
'He  bazaars*  or  shops  are  covered  over,  and  seemed  very 
dirty:  and,  through  tlieucneral  dread  of  Turkish  rapacity, 
hardly  uny  thing  was  exposed  lo  sale;  nnd  what  com-t 
inerce  there  is,  is  carried  od  as  privately  as  possible.  The 
travellers  afterwards  visited  what  is  called  by  the  Monki 
the  remains  of  Ihe  Judgment- seat  of  Pontius  Pilate;  b 
reality,  part  of  a  modern  contemptible  buildiaf;. 

The  following  very  interesting;  particulars  relating  to 
Jerusalem,  &g.  tball  clos«  this  account:  they  have  t 
direct  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  object  of  tlie  pre- 
fer.) work,  and  are  given  on  sufficient  authority  lo  war^ 
tent  their  insertion. 

If  there  be  a  spot  in  the  world  where  the  spirit  of  r«- 
li|;ious  contention  burni  with  greater  fury  than  in  another, 
tlkai  spot  is  Jerusalem! 

Tlie  occupation  of  the  holy  places  is  the  great  object  of 
contention.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  ihe  right  of  occupation  is  sold  to  the  higbcsl  bid- 
der. The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  friendly  to  the  ditfii> 
sion  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  the  Latins  do  not  seem  hos- 
tile lo  the  circulatioa  of  their  authorized  versions. 

The  language  universally  spoken  throughout  the  patri- 
■rchaic  of  Jerusalem  is  the  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare; 
consequently,  reading  is  not  a  very  common  attainment. 
The  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bisheps,  are  all 
native  Creeks,  and  reside  in  Jerusalem.  Very  few  of 
them  know  any  thing  of  Arabic,  but  maintain  agents 
(u-^iiives  of  the  country)  at  their  dioceses,  which  they  oc- 
casionally visit.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  always  re- 
si  ties  at  Constantinople. 

The  Abyssinians  reside  in  the  same  convent  with  the 

■  Tbo'p  whn  hnve  viiiivd  ihM  roml  elegant  Indilitlon  ■•  $tth» 
Bqiiarr,  Lnndnn,  »llrd  TAt  Baiaar,  CMDOl  from  thCM  twm  anj 
fDirttt  ideaaniic  fiamri  oTlhe  Eul. 
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Is.  Most  uf  (hem  have  been  settled  there  for  toiBe 
:  iliev  Kciit  hither  originally  as  pUgrinis,  and  wen 
;eihu  remain  in  Jerusalem  Tor  want  of  means  to  carrt 
I  bat-k  lo  their  own  country.  The  AbyssiDiao  pil- 
s  are  rare  :  snmeiirDEs  years  ofleD  elapse  and  not  one 

le  Abyssinians  have  no  church  of  their  own  in  Jeru- 
I,  but  perform  their  service  in  the  chapels  of  the 
)  or  Armenians,  with  whom  they  are  on  friendly 
9.    They  ure  chiefly  supported  (a*  well  as  the  Copts) 


le  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  a  Inrge  building, 
e  middle,  under  the  great  cupola,  stands  an  edifice 
vuidcrable  aiie,  containing  the  tomb,  orer  which  are 
ended  44  lamps,  always  burning:  of  these  21  belong 
c  Greeks,  13  lo  tlie  Catholics,  six  to  the  Armenians, 
four  to  the  Copts.  Between  the  sepulchre  and  the 
.  of  the  church  is  a  large  space,  open  and  free  to  all, 
chapels  of  the  different  communions  bein^  in  the 
.of  the  church.  .  Mount  Calvary  is  within  its  walls, 
ascend  it  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  on  its  top  arc  two 
1  chapels  belonging  to  (he  Greeks.  The  large  chapel 
le  Greeks  is  the  most  spleadid  and  richly  ornamented. 
lie  Rev.  Mr.  Conner,  on  whose  authority,  as  reported 
e  Missionary  Register,  most  of  these  particulars  are 
a,  writes  as  follows  : 

On  Paloi  Sunday,  (March  the  26lb)  f  went  to  see 
:eremony  of  the  Latins.  After  a  considerable  time 
been  spent  in  singing  before  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
,  the  deputy-superior  of  the  Latin  convent,  (the 
rior  himself  being  in  Cyprus)  entered  the  sepulchre, 

some  pnests,  to  bless  the  palm-branches  that  lay 
e.  When  this  was  done  he  left  the  sepulchre,  and, 
ig  on  an  elevated  chair,  received  the  palms,  whicb 
been  blessed,  from  the  hands  of  the  priests.  These 
;  forward  first,  and  knelt,  one  after  the  other,  before 
ieputy-superior,  receiving  from  his  hand  (which  they 
'd)  a  branch  of  the  consecrated  palm.  When  this 
of  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  crowd  pressed 
ard  to  receive  their  palms.  The  confusion  and  tumult 

excessive.      The   Turks,"    with    their  sticks  and 
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wiiips,  did  all  ihey  could  to  rrstrain  lite  impeluosity  «f 
the  people;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tlieir£;real  actiritf, 
the  deputy-euperior  would  cerlninly  have  been  onr- 
whelmed  by  the  crowd.  When  the  palms  had  been  <tis- 
tfiliutei),  and  the  coiifuiioti  hac*  in  some  measure  mb- 
sided,  the  priests  and  some  others  walked  three  liroegitt 
firoceisron  round  the  sepulchre,  with  li^hteti  candles, 
incense,  elevated  cntcilixeB,  and  palnis.  They  sang  n 
f  bey  walked.  When  the  procession  was  ended,  an  altar, 
(ftlenilidly  ornamented,  was  placed  before  the  door  nf 
the  sepulchre,  and  laasi  was  performed. 

■■  On  Good  Friday  there  was  a  grand  procession  Dod 
ceremony  of  the  Latins,  in  (be  everiiug.     It  t'ommrnRd    ' 
with  an  llaliau  sermon,  in  the  Catholic  cliaf>el,  on  the    1 
flagellation  of  Christ.*     From  thia  phice  they  proceeded    ! 
to  the  chapel  where  they  jay  Christ's  garments  were  talten   j 
from  him:    here  was  annlher  sermon  in  Italian.     Tliei    I 
ifaen  ascended  Mount  Calvary  ;   and  parsed  first  into  (he   ' 
chapel  which  marks  the  spot  where  Christ  was  nailed  lo 
die  eroas ;  the  large  crucifix  and  image  which  Ibey  cat-   I 
lied  in  the  ]>roccn)on  was  hvre  laid  on  the  ^routid,  and  a  I 
Spanish  sermon  was  pronounced  over  it.     When  this  wn    i 
finished,  the  crucifix  was  raised,  and  irnired  into  the  ad-    I 
joinine  chapel  of  the  elefatien  of  the  cross ;  here  it  wat    i 
fiaed  upright  behind  the  allar;  a  nioak,  sinndinj  by, 
preached  for  tiventv  minutes  on  the  crucihxion  ;  the  ter- 
mon  was  in  Italian,  and  when    il  wa$  concluiled,  two 
monks  Hpproached  ihe  cross,  and  partially  euvelaping  the    . 
body  ofihe  image  in  linen,  took  off,  with  u  pair  of  pincers, 
*fie crown  of tnorns  from  the  head,  kissed  it.andlaid  it  ona 
plate;  the  nails  were  then  drawn  out  from  the  hands  anil    , 
feet  with  the  same  ceremony.    Thenrms  of  the  image  were 
so  contrived,  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  nails  which  kept 
them  extended,  ibey  dropped  upon  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  image  was  then  laid  on  linen,  and  borne  down  from 
Calvary  1u  the  St  (me  of  Unction,  the  spot  where  ihey  sat 

prn|i!p  in  order.  Thli  appparrd  lo  me,  at  fir'I,  a  ralhcr  IvrHgoical 
oiniiirr  ,  bui  rppvalrd  Ti«iti  lo  Ihr  chnrrli  'oon  coniinced  me.  Ibal, 
withniit  Ihe  inlprpo^litoD  Df  thr  Torltt,  ir  nould  lircomp  thelbeatrF 
•f  riot  Riiil  diiorder.  1t\ae  Turki  {who  nn  p.iid  b;  Ibc  roDmU) 
ruard  Ibe  UTnre«4aiiH  and  rirnr  liir-  wav  Tor  liieni. 

lo  Jicnr  itie  pillar  where    i 
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Ciiritl  1  body  ivas  anointed:  ber«  ibt  image  was  exicntled, 
and  was  perfumed  witL  spices,  fragrant  water,  and  clou<U 
vf  iuceuse :  Ibr  aionks  koelt  round  the  stonr,  witti  lurge 
lighted  candles  io  ibeir  bands ;  a  monk  ascended  aii  ad- 
tuiuiog  pulpit,  8ud  preacbed  a  sermon  in  Arabic.  Tlie 
procession  tlieri  went  forward  to  tbe  sepulchre,  wbere 
tlie  image  was  deposited,  and  a  sermon  preaebed  in  Spa 
nhh  :  lliis  concluded  tbe  ceremony. 

"  On  tbe  Easter  Dny  of  llie  Latins,  wbicli  is  tbe  Palm- 
SiindHv  of  tbe  Ort-eks,  Armenians,  &c.  I  went  to  tbe 
rhurcli  early,  and  found  it  exceasivelv  crowded.  Moat 
of  lite  people  bad  remaiiKd  tbere  all  ni^bl.  The  Catho- 
lic, Greek,  and  Armeniuo  processions  were  long  and 
i|)leDdid.  lu  all  tbe  processions  to.dav,  except  that  of 
Ibe  Catholics,  palm- branches  were  carried,  and  alio  ban- 
ners with  the  various  scenes  of  tlie  Passion  piiioted  on 
theat.  The  people  were  very  eager  to  sanctify  their  palms, 
bj  laucbing  tbe  banners  with  Ihera  as  they  passed. 

"  On  llie  Greek  Good  Friday  I  went  to  the  church,  wiiii 
1]w  ioleiition  of  spending  tbe  night  there  with  the  pil- 
grims, and  of  viewing  tbe  ceremonies.  The  Turkish 
guard  at  ibc  gale  was  particularly  sirnni;,  and  (hey  ail 
aHtled  Dooe  who  did  not  cbuse  to  pay  iwt'niy-live  p'aslres 
(about  ISa.  (td.)  The  lirmftii  wbich  I  oblainefl  at  Arre 
from  tbe  Pacha,  who  is  guardian  of  tbe  holy  sepulchre, 
Mveit  myself  and  servant  this  expense.  It  i.->  a  general 
belief  am  on;  (he  Greeks  and  Armenians,  that  on  ELasler- 
eve  a  fire  descends  from  heaven  into  the  sepulclirc.  Tbe 
eagerness  of  tbe  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others,  to  light 
ibcir  candles  at  ibis  boly  lire,  carried  an  immense  crowd 
to  (be  church,  notwilbstunding  the  sum  which  they  were 
obliged  lo  pay.  About  nine  at  night  I  retired  to  rest,  in 
1  small  apartiuent  in  tbe  church.  A  little  before  mid- 
itigbt  the  servant  mused  mc  Ic  see  tbe  Greek  procession. 
1  hastened  lo  the  gallery  of  tbe  church ;  the  scpne  was 
■Iriking  and  brilliant.  The  Greek  chapel  was  splendidly 
illumiuated  ;  five  rows  of  lamps  were  suspended  in  the 
dome,  and  almost  every  individual  of  the  iTnmense  mulli- 
tade  held  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  Tbe  procession 
and  subseciuent  service  around  the  sepulchre  were  long 
and  splendid. 

"  I  was  awakcnett  early  in  the  fuMowing  morning  by 
Ibe  Boise  in  tbe  church ;  and  on  proceeding  to  mj  atatiMa 
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in  the  gallerj,  1  found  the  cro  *d  below  in  a  slate  «f  ' 
grcal  coofuaiuu,  Some  were  ew-lryeil  in  carrving  other* 
on  iheir  backs  round  tlie  sepulchre,  olliers  in  dancing 
and  clapping  their  hands,  exclaiming,  in  Ambic,  "  Thii 
is  tnc  lomb  of  our  Lord  !"  Sonielimes  a  man  passed, 
standing  upriglit  on  ibe  shoulder*  ofanollier;  and  I  saw, 
more  than  once,  four  carried  along  in  this  ninnner,  a  lillle  . 
hoy,  seated,  forming  llie  fourth  or  topmost:  others  agiin 
were  busy  in  chasing  one  another  round  the  lonib,  and 
shouting  like  madmen.  Whenever  they  saw  in  the  crowd 
a  man  who  they  thought  could  pay  them,  ihey  seJied 
and  forcibly  carried  him  in  their  arms  two  or  three  tiitiri 
round  the  church.  The  uliote  was  a  most  lamentable 
profanation  of  the  place  !  The  same  happen;  every  year. 
The  noise  and  confusion  increased  as  the  moment  a|>- 
poinled  for  the  apparition  of  the  tire  approacfasd.  Al 
length  the  Turks,  who  bad  ool  hitherto  interfered,  began 
to  brandish  their  whips,  and  to  still,  in  some  nieasure,  the 
tumult.  About  noon,  the  Bovernor  of  Jerusalem,  with  i 
part  of  his  guard,  entered  the  gallery.  The  eagerness  and 
•nxiety  nf  the  |)eople  were  now  excessive;  tliey  all 
pressed  toward  the  sepulchre,  each  person  holding  a 
bundle  of  tapers  in  his  hand.  The  diief  agent  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  and  an  Armenian  bishop  had  enleted 
the  sepulchre  shortly  before.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
gallery,  watching  for  the  governor's  signal.  He  made  it, 
and  the  fire  nppeareil  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
building  ihafrcovers  the  tomb.  A  man  lighted  his  taper 
at  the  hallowetl  ilame,  and  then  pushed  into  the  IhickeM 
of  the  crowd,  and  endeavourad  to  6ght  Ins  way  through. 
The  tumult  and  clamour  were  great,  and  the  man  was 
nearly  crushed  to  death  by  the  eagarness  of  the  paifple 
to  light  their  tapers  at  hit  flame.  In  about  twenty  nti< 
nutes  every  one,  both  in  the  galleries  and  below,  men, 
women,  and  cliiklren,  had  their  candUa  lighted.  Many 
of  them  put  tliair  hglited  candles  to  their  faces,  imagining 
that  the  flnnie  would  not  scorch  them:  I  perceived,  how- 
ever, by  their  grimaces,  that  tfaev  speedily  discovered 
their  mistake.  They  did  not  permit  these  tapers  to  ban 
lona,  reservinc  them  for  occasions  of  need.  The  pamr 
which  I  hey  attribute  lo  those  candles  that  hftvc  bc«a 
touched  with  the  fir«  from  heaven  is  nlmoat  imbaundetl ; 
Ihey  suppose,  for  ini'vic,  llui  if  overuken  by  ■  ttonn  M 
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MB,  they  throw  one  of  these  cBiidles  into  the  wave*,  the 
teni|>e»t  will  immedtaleJv  subside.  They  are  chiefly 
valued,  however,  in  coDse<)uence  of  a  supersiiiioui  nniion 
■hat  if  they  are  burned  ai  the  fuDeral  of  the  individual, 
they  will  most  assuredly  save  his  soul  from  future  punish- 
ment. To  obtain  these  candles,  and  to  undergo  a  second 
baptism  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  are  the  chief  objecia 
of  the  visit  of  the  Greek  pili^rinis  to  Jerusalem. 

"  The  average  uumber  of  Greek  pilgrims  is  about 
2,000.  Of  these  pilgrims  the  raajoriiy  are  native  Greeks, 
who  speak  and  read  Romaic ;  the  next  in  number  are  the 
Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  who  speak  and  read  theTurkish, 
hut  in  the  Romaic  character ;  the  third  class  consists  of 
Russians;  the  fotirlh  and  fiflh  of Wallachians  and  Bulga- 
rians ;  few,  however,  of  these  pilgrims  can  read. 

"  The  Armenian  pilgrims  amount  to  about  1,300.  The 
majority  of  them  are  from  Anatolia,  and  speak  nothing 
but  Turkish.     Very  few  of  them  can  read, 

"  The  average  number  of  Copt  pilgrims  is  about  200. 
Tlieir  appearance  is  generally  very  wretched. 

"  The  pilgrims  that  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  year  18Ut 
may  be  thus  sumnieit  up: 

Greeks 1,600 

Armenians.  ..1,300 
Copti 160 

«■"•»'« ^iS/Jr 

AbysainJans..        1 
Syrians 30 

Total 3131" 

Mr,  Conner  gives  the  following  account  of  the  visit  of 
tbepilerims  to  the  river  Jordan. 

"  I  have  been  with  the  pilgrims  to  the  river  Joraan. 
We  left  Jerusalem  about  seven  in  the  morning,  accompa- 
aied  by  Messrs.  Grey  aud  Hyde,  two  English  travellers. 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  pilgrims  had  preceded  us. 
The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  all  life  and  bustle.  To 
Moid  the  confusion,  we  left  the  city  hv  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lebem;  and,  passing  along  the  norlh  side,  fell  in  with  the 
train  of  pilgrims  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  scene 
was  very  lively.    The  path  through  which  we  ^4mo, 
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down  Mount  Moriali,  acmss  llie  Tallry  of  Jnhosaplial,  and  : 
up  thv  side  »f  (MivFt,  was  linvtl  wrlh  people,  who  came 
lo  witness  the  procession.  A  Turkisit  band  of  music, 
leaving  the  ^le  of  St.  Steplien,  and  accompanied  with 
banners,  protenled  with  us  as  far  as  a  tree  on  OliTrt, 
under  which  the  povemor  of  Jerusalem,  with  his  couti, 
was  seated.     Guns  were  fired  at  intervals. 

"  In  ahout  three- quarters  of  an  hour  after  we  had 
started  we  passed  through  Bethany,  a  little  miserable 
village;  shortly  after  we  descended  into  a  deep  valley. 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  pilgrims,  with  the  immense  tram 
of  camels,  horses,  mules,  &rc.  was  here  truly  picturesque. 
The  pilgrims,  muleteers,  and  guards,  formed  a  hody  of 
about  2,300  persons.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  was  barren  and  desolate  beyond  description. 

"  At  length,  after  havitig  crossed  a  number  of  bills,  we 
descended  into  the  plain  of  Jericho.  In  the  midst  of  thtt 
plain  appears  a  large  verdant  tract,  like  an  Oasis  in  the 
desert :  and  here,  embosomed  in  trees,  stands  the  wretched 
mud-built  village  of  Jerii^ho.  About  half-past  twelve  we 
arrived  on  the  edge  of  the  Oasis,  and  encamped.  A  large 
extent  of  ground  was  covered  with  Ibe  tents.  An  able 
artist  might  have  made  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
scene;  he  would  have  introduced  the  numerous  and  vari- 
ously-coloured tenls,  the  diversified  costumes  of  the  pil- 
grims, the  Turkish  horse-soldiers,  with  iheir  elegant 
dress  and  long  speara,  gallopping  across  the  plain,  witli 
camels  and  horses  reposing.  We  spent  the  remutnder  ol 
the  day  here.  About  half-past  three  the  next  morning  we 
all  set  oul,  by  torch-light,  for  the  Jordan.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  pilgrims,  moving  in  numerous  detached  par- 
ties, with  their  Aambeaux,  across  tbe  plain,  waa  lingular 
and  Mriking. 

"  The  sun  rose  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  the  brinli 
of  the  river;  there  men,  women,  and  children  stripped, 
and  plunged  into  Ibe  water.  Many  employed  themselves 
while  in  the  river  in  washing,  and  tims  sanctifying  tht 
iinen  which  Ibey  destined  for  their  grave  clothes. 

"  The  Jorddn,  at  the  spot  where  ihe  pilgrims  bathed, 
ti  beautifully  picturesque;  its  breadth  may  be  ab«iit 
twenty  yards,  and  it  is  shaded  on  both  sides  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  closely  planted  treea.  The  water  appeared 
turbid,  and  was  not  deep. 
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"  Some  Turkieb  horsemen  dt  lied  through  ibe  river, 
rede  to  and  fro  in  the  grove  on  the  ojiposiie  side,  tii  pro- 
tect ibe  pilgrims  from  tbe  i;uds  of  the  Beduuins,  many  »( 
whooi  were  assembled  to  walch  the  ceremony. 

"  On  retiring  from  tile  wiiter,  the  pilgrims  employed 
themselves  in  cutling  branehes  from  the  trees,  to  carry 
home  with  then),  as  memorials  of  the  Jordan.  They  then 
mounted  their  beasts,  and  returned  to  their  former  slutioii 
in  tbe  plain. 

"  Our  parly  set  off  from  the  Jordan,  with  Prince  Ava- 
loff  (a  Georgian)  and  his  suite,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
we  arrived  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  rambled 
abuul  for  some  time  on  the  borders  of  this  lake,  which 
covers  the  ashes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  I  tasted  tbe 
water,  and  found  it  excessively  nauseous.  Some  of  the 
party  bathed. 

*'  On  our  return  we  traversed  the  fertile  part  of  Ibe 
plain,  passed  through  the  village  of  Jeriebo,  and  relumed 
lo  our  tents  about  noon.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  bad 
already  started  for  Jerusalem.  After  taking  a  slight  re- 
fnibmeDl,  we  returned  to  the  city  by  the  same  way  that 
wc  bad  come,  and  entered  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen." 

ieniaalem  is  a  considerable  place.  The  moit  beautifnl 
boilding  within  its  walls  is  the  mosque  of  Omar,  which 
•lUHla  OD  Ibe  aite  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Turks 
have  a  siagular  reverence  for  this  mosque,  and  will  not 
permit  a  Christian  even  to  set  his  foot  in  the  large  grassy 
area  which  surrounds  it. 

From  the  side  of  Olivet  you  have  a  very  coramandin; 
liew  of  Jerusalem.  The  mosque  of  Omar  appears  parti- 
cnkaHy  fine  from  this  situation.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the 
tBrrounding  country  is  most  desolate  and  dreary.  Hills 
«f  white  parched  rock,  dotted  here  and  there  with  patches 
of  etiltivated  laud,  every  where  meet  and  offend  tbe 
eye. 

In  the  north  of  Palestine  are  many  beautiful  and 
frrtile  spots,  but  not  in  Judea. 

Under  the  Latin  convent  al  Bethlehem  they  shew  three 
altars,  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Chris)  was  born, 
vbere  the  manger  stood,  and  where  the  magi  adored. 
These  altars  are  splendidly  adorned,  and  illuminated 
bith  many  lamps. 

The  men  of  Belbtehem  have  peculiar  privileges.    TV^^ 
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■lone  of  alt  Cliriiliann  iiibjccl  to  iheTurLi  art  permitted 
to  wear  the  white  turban,  and  to  carrj  amis.  They  arc 
fine  men,  and  have  an  air  of  boldness  aud  independence 
not  commonly  met  with  in  the  Chrisiian»  of  iheie  coan- 
tries.  Their  "overiiineDt  is  »  kind  of  demncracy,  aad 
their  chiefs  are  elected  from  ammig  themselves,  tilt 
Bethlehemites  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Turks  of 
Hebron. 

Mr.  Conner's  interview  with  the  Syrian  Patrmcfa  ii 
interesting. 

"  1  tlicn  set  out  for  the  convent  of  the  Patriarch  (late 
Archbishop)  Giave.  His  convent  is  universally  called  in 
the  country  Der  el  Sharfi.  After  passing  for  some  boon 
along  a  rugged,  steep,  and  difficult  path,  amons  the  Dtoun- 
tains,  we  arrived,  about  three  in  the  afienioon,  -Jt  tbe 
foot  of  an  eminence,  on  the  side  of  which,  and  near  l« 
its  wooded  summit,  stands  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Delia  Liberatrice.  The  situation  of  ihe  convent  ii  uohle 
■nd  commanding,  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  niountain- 
■cenery,  the  town  of  Beiront,  a  lon^  line  of  coast,  and  a 
wide  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  convent  itself  i» 
not  yet  completed.  Its  chapel  is  small,  and  is  buns 
round  with  a  great  number  of  little  pictures  of  saints  and 
scripture  scenes.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear,  iu  tbe  evening, 
the  sound  of  the  various  convent-hells  in  the  ncighbonr- 
ing  niounlujns,  which  summoned  the  people  lo  vespers. 

"  In  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  Maronites,  by 
whom  lie  is  surrounded,  the  Patriarch  told  me  that  they 
would  gladly  receive  the  Arabic  scriptures,  in  an  edition 
thai  would  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  eitaminaiion.  They 
may  amount  lo  8D,D0O  souls.  Reading  is  a  very  general 
attainment  among  them,  and  almost  every  village  has  lU 
■chool.  In  their  schools,  as  in  those  of  the  other  Chrit- 
tians  in  Syria,  nothing  i«  taught  but  reading,  writing, 
and  the  catechism.  The  psalter  and  some  theological 
disserlulions  are  the  only  books  used  in  their  schools." 

The  Greeks,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  may 
amount  to  20,000;  and  of  these  about  4,000  are  in  Da< 
mascus.  The  rest  of  ihe  Christian  population  of  Daniai- 
CUS  consists  of  Catholics,  Latins,  Maronites,  Greeks,  &C. 
16,0ii0.  Armenians  1^0,  Neslorians  70.  1'liis  is  arougli 
calculation:   il  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  number. 

The  Akkali,    iu    number    about   10,UU0,     form    Ihe 
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tacretl  order,  and  are  disliuguighable  by  tbcir  white  tur- 
b«n»,  ilic  crablenij  of  purity.  Evor^  Tbiirstluy  eveiiin|i;  the 
Akkah  assemble  lo^elher  in  their  uraluriea,  ami  perfurin 
their  rcligiuui  riles  :  wbat  ibese  riles  are  no  one  but  them- 
itXiei  know.  Their  ceremonies  are  enveloped  in  the 
ptofitundest  mystery  ;  during  the  performance  of  them 
they  place  guards  around  tbe  spot,  tu  )irevent  the  ap- 
pruacb  of  the  profaue:  their  wives  are  permitted  to  be 
pKsent;  if  any  of  the  uninitiated  dared  to  witness  any 
part  uf  their  sacred  rites,  instant  <lcath  would  on  disco- 
very be  the  reward  of  their  temerity.  All  the  Akkals  are 
permitled  to  marry.  Tbe  chief  of  the  order  resides  in  a 
village  called  El  Mutua.  The  title  and  privileges  of  the 
memtiers  are  not  necessarily  handed  down  from  father  to 
iDD.  When  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  every  individual  who 
wishes  it,  and  whose  conduct  baa  not  been  stained  with 
auy  flagraat  vice,  may,  after  passing  ilirou(;h  some  iut 
tlatory  ceremonies,  enter  the  order.  At  the  funeral  of  an 
Akkal,  the  principal  of  ibe  priests  who  buppens  to  be 
proent  dcmtnds  of  the  by-standers  their  teiltmony  of  tbe 
conduct  of  Ihe  deceased  during  his  life:  if  their  testimony 
be  favourable,  he  addresses  the  deceased  with  ibese  words, 
"  Ood  be  merciful  to  lhe«  ;"  if  otherwise,  the  address  ia 
omitted.  The  funerals  of  the  Akkals,  as  well  as  those  of 
tbe  other  Druses,  are  always  very  numerously  atteuded. 
Tbe  Akkals  bear  arms  only  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  never  accompany  an  invading  army. 

The  Jews  uf  Damascus  may  amount  to  2,600.  The 
Jews  throughout  the  Pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre 
ponaa  more  liberty  than  in  most  parts  of  Turkey.  The 
pttme-ministers  of  the  two  pacbas  are  Jews  and  brothers, 
and  by  their  power  and  influence,  which  are  great,  shield 
Ibeir  nation  to  a  considerable  degr«e  from  oppression  and 
vkilence. 

The  Christian  population  of  Aleppo  may  be  thus 
ciiDmervted  :— Greek  Catholics  14,000,  Maronites  2,000, 
Syrian  Catholics  5,000,  Nestorians  100,  Armenian  Ca> 
tbolics  8,000,  Armenian  Schismatics  (as  they  are  called) 
3,000,  Greeks  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  600. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  complete  a  description  of  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churches,  but  a  summary  of  tbe 
Celtic  and  Armenian  Theology  and  Forms,  with  one  m 
Uro  bnadtet  under  different  naniei,  which  but*  Vmail 
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t«pealeclly  glauced   at  ia  this   account  of  ilie  Orieottl  • 
'Cliristiaii».  I 

The  CopU,  mcci>rdins  lo  Scaliger  and  fnther  SJnMW,  I 
derive  llieir  name  from  Ccptos,  once  a  celebrated  tawo  of 
Egvpl,  and  the  melruftolis  of  the  Tliebaid ;  but  VoIimj 
mnd  othpra  are  of  opinion,  that  tile  name  Copts  is  only  ta 
abWrevialioi)  of  ihe  Greek  word  Aigfxiplios,  an  EgjpliM. 
The  Copis  have  &  Fatriarcli,  whose  JuriididioD  eAteudl 
over  bolh  Egypts,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  who  resides  it 
Cairo,  bul  who  lakes  his  title  from  Alexandria.  He  haa 
under  him  eleven  or  twelve  bishops,  besides  the  abnOR, 
or  bishop  of  the  Abjssinians,  whom  he  appoints  and 
consecrates.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  whettier  secular  oT 
regular,  are  composed  of  the  orders  of  St,  Aiilhony,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Macarins,  who  hnvc  each  iheir  monaite- 
ries.  Their  arch-pricsis  are  next  in  degree  lo  bishops, 
and  their  deacon-i  are  said  tu  be  numerous;  and  thej 
often  confer  the  order  of  deacon  even  on  children.  Meiit 
to  the  Palriarcli  is  the  bishop  or  titular  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  also  reiides  at  Cairo,  because  there  ait 
only  few  Copts  at  Jerutalem  ;  be  is,  in  reality,  little  more 
than  bishop  of  Cairo,  except  that  he  goes  lo  JerutBtea 
every  Easier,  and  visili  Mine  other  places  in  Palesi'me, 
within  his  own  juiisdiclion.  To  him  belongs  the  govetn- 
■nent  of  the  Coptic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
patriarchal  see.  The  eccteiiaslics  are  said  to  be  IB 
general  of  (he  lowest  rank  of  the  |>eDple ;  and  hence  lh»l 
^reat  degree  of  ignoraoee  which  prevails  among  tbem. 
They  have  seven  sacraments;  buptism,  the  eucharisi, 
conlirmatioD,  ordioation,  faith,  fasting,  aud  prayer.  The; 
admit  only  three  oecumenical  councils;  thost  of  Niot; 
Constantinople,  and  F.pbesns.  They  observe  foar  LaUt, 
as  do  the  Greeks  and  most  Eastern  Christians;  bat  ir  b 
said,  by  IlrereHOod  and  Koss,  that  they  do  not  ke^  the 
Lord's  (lay.  There  are  three  Coptic  litnrgies;  oucallri- 
buied  to  St.  Basil,  another  lo  St.  Gre^ry,  and  thethifdta 
St.Cyril.  These  are  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  me  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  Copts  are  foud  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.  During  the  lime  of  service,  ihey  are  alwijri 
in  jnoliiui.  In  particular,  the  ofliciating  priest  is  io  coo- 
•liatial  motion,  incensini;  the  saints,  piclures,  book*,  fte. 
•every  moment.  They  have  many  Monasteries,  in  which 
j(lw  monks  buij  tbeiutcUea  from  society  in  inaMa  hIk  • 
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•i\iti.     ThHr  nunneries  are  pro))erly  hi)8)iiTala  ;  ini 
iler  lliem,  escept  widows  reduced  to  hegt-ary.      Dt 
le  tifbi  ilir«e  ages  of  ihe  church,  no  country  exhit 
ore  siacere  or  greater  Chrislian  piety  than  Egypt, 
le  nnrib  of  Africa  in  general.     At  preeenl,  howc 
:ttc  more  ibaa  the  mere  abadow  of  Christianity  can 
«n  in  Egypt;    anc),   in    point  of  numbers,   not  Bk 
MD  fifty  thousand  Christians  in  all  can  be  found  in  N 
MinlTV-     There   are   not  more    (ban    three    Chris^H 
intcbes  at  Cairo. 

The   ArmmiaH*,  from  Armenia,  a  province  of  AtU 
Huisling  of  the  modern  Turcomaniaaiid  part  of  Penit 
ne  formerly  a  branch  of  Ibe  Greek  Church. 
Thev  professeif  the  same  faith,  and  acknotvle<lge(l  lb« 
ime  subjectioi)  to  the  see  of  Constanlinople,  till  nnriy 
le  middle  of  the  sixth  century,    when  the   stippoaed 
;re*y  of  the  MoDophysites  spread  through  Africx  and 
■ia,  and  comprehended  the  Armenians  among  its  vota- 
«!.     Bui,  though  the  roenibers  of  ibischurch  still  agree 
lib  the  other  Monophysites  in  the  principal  doctrine  of 
It  MCt,  reipecting  the  mmilyof  the  divine  and  human 
lure  in  Christ,  they  differ  from  them  in  ko  many  points 
bilfa,  worship,  and  discipline,  that  tbey  hold  no  com- 
lioa  with  that  branch  of  the  Monopbysiies  who  are 
ibiles   in   the  more  limited  sense  of   tliat  terra,  nor 
<  tbe  Copts  or  Ilie  Abyssinians. 
W  Arraeniani  allow  and  accept  the  articles  of  faiih 
■ding  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  use  Ibe  Apostles' 
I.     With  respect  to  Ibe  Trioily,  tliey  agree  with  ihe 
11  in  ack  now  led  gins  ihree  persons  in  one  divine  na- 
iad that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the 
'.     They  believe  that  Christ  descended  into  hell, 
•crated  thence  all  the  souls  of  ibe  damned,  by  the 
nd  favour  of  his  glorious  presence  ;  that  this  liber- 
as  not  for  ever,  nor  by  a  plenary  pardon  or  te- 
bnt  only  till  (he  end   of  the  world,  when  the 
the  damned  shall  again  be  returned  into  eternal 

rmenians  believe,  that  neither  the  souls,  noi  the 
any  saints  or  prophets  departed  this  life,  are  in 
icept  (he  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  prophet  EUu- 
ithslanding  their  opinion  that  tbe  saints  shall 
Hilled  into  heaven  liJJ  the  day  of  judgmcuX,  ^t-j 
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m  certain  imiiaiiun  of  lli<;  Greek  and  LsIJii  cl>urcl«'s  ihfj 
invoke  tliose  saints  with  |ira_veT>.  reverence  unil  ailtiie 
their  pictures  and  iniagea,  and  burn  lo  them  laaipi  ani 
candtes.  The  sninta  coaimonl]'  invoked  hv  them,  im  all 
the  prophets  and  apostles;  and  also  St.  Silvester,  St. 
Savorich,  &c. 

They  worship  after  the  Eastern  nianner,  by  prostralii^ 
their  bodies,  and  kissing  the  ground  tliree  times.  When 
they  first  enter  the  church,  they  uncover  their  heads,  and 
cross  themselves  three  times  ;  but  afterwards  they  cover 
their  heads,  and  sit  cross-leB;ged  on  carpeti.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  public  divine  service  is  performed 
in  the  morning,  before  it  is  light.  They  are  very  devout 
DD  vipils  to  feaHts,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  they 
all  Ko  to  church,  and,  after  their  return  home,  perfume 
their  houses  with  incense,  and  adorn  their  little  pictures 
with  lamps.  In  their  monasteries,  the  whole  Psalter  of 
David  is  read -Over  every  twenty-four  hours;  but  in  the 
cities  and  parochial  churches,  the  Psalter  is  divided  into 
right  portions,  and  each  portion  into  eight  parts,  at  the 
end  of  euch  of  which  is  said  the  Gloria  Palri,  Sec. 

The  rites  and  ceremoDies  of  tbe  Armenian  church 
greatly  resemble  those  of  tbe  Greeks.  Their  liturgies  alio 
are  essentially  the  same,  nr  at  least  ascribed  tn  the  same 
authors.  The  fasts,  which  they  observe  annually,  are  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  kept  with  greater  rigour  and  mor- 
tificalion  than  is  usual  in  any  other  Christian  community. 
They  mingle  the  whole  course  of  the  year  with  fasting ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  day,  which  is  not  ajipoinlcd 
either  for  a  fast  or  a  festival.  They  cammemorate  our 
Lord's  nativity  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  thus  celebrate 
iu  one  festival  his  birth,  epiphany,  and  baptism. 

The  Armenians  practice  the  trine  immersion,  which 
Ihey  consider  as  essential  to  baptism.  After  btpliiiD, 
they  apply  the  enyrop  or  ehrUm,  and  anoint  the  fot^ 
bead,  e^es,  ears,  breast,  palms  of  tl>e  hands,  and  9ole»of 
the  feet,  with  consecrated  oil,  in  the  form  of  B-crdn. 
Tben  they  administer  to  the  child  the  eucharist,  with 
^hich  I  hey  only  rub  its  lips.  The  eucharist  is  cdehfatled 
only  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  They  do  not  mis  tbe 
wine  with  water,  nor  put  leaven  into  their  bread,  ndo 
the  Greeks.  They  steep  tbe  bread  in  the  wine,  ind  IIhm 
tlie  coniiiiuiiicant  receives  both  kinds  together,— n  fora 
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ttifferent  from  ibal  of  The  Latin.  Grrek,  anil  rtformcd 
cliurcties.  They  OidVr  from  llie  fireeki  in  ailiiitniiteriug 
tireuj  unleaveDcd,  made  like  a  wafer  ;  and,  fruu  the  Rn 
niani,  ia  giving  ImiIi  kindi  to  the  laily. 

Wlieu  the  Armenians  ivrthdrew  from  the  communion  of 
the  Greek  churcli,  Ibey  did  not  change  iheir  ancienc 
episcopal  form  of  church-governmenl,  liut  claimed  only 
the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  spiritual  rulern.  Tne 
name  and  office  of  Pairiurch  v/as  conliiiued  ;  but  tlirre 
iir  four  prelates  shared  thai  dignity.  The  chief  of  ihest 
fxetcisea  his  jumdictioii  over  Turcomania,  or  Armenia 
Major,  and  is  said  lu  ntiinber  among  his  suffragans  forty- 
iwo  archbithops,  each  of  whom  can  claim  (he  obetlieuce 
uf  four  or  live  suffragans.  Though  this  prelate  is  elcvaiea 
to  the  highest  rank  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  prefer- 
mciit,  yet  he  rejects  all  the  !>pleTidid  insignia  of  auihurity, 
toil  fiires  no  beller  than  the  poorest  monastic.  The  Ar- 
uieuians  place  much  of  their  religion  in  fasting  and  absti- 
nences ;  and,  among  the  clergy,  (he  hif^her  the  degree 
ilie  lower  they  must  live,  insomuch  that  the  archbishoin 
ire  said  to  live  on  pulse  only. 

Tbe  second  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  rules  over  thi> 
churches  established  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  anu 
Sjria,  and  has  under  hij  jurisdiction  twelve  archbishopa. 

The  third,  and  la^l  in  rank  uf  the  Armenian  Patriarchs, 
has  DO  more  than  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  his  juris- 
dictioD. 

In  the  Armenian,  as  in  the  Greek  church,  a  monastery 
is  considered  as  ihe  only  proper  seminary  for  dignifiea 
ecclesiastics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  tenet  of  their  church, 
■bat  abstinence  in  diet,  and  austerity  of  manners,  shnuhi 
iocreasc  with  preferment.  Hence,  though  their  priest* 
are  permitted  to  marry  once,  their  Patriarchs  and  mas- 
labets  (or  marlabels,)  that  is  bishops,  must  remain  in  u 
itaie  of  strict  celibucy.  It  is  also  necessary  that  their 
dignified  clergy  should  assume  the  sanctimonious  man- 
ners of  an  ascetic. 

Their  monastic  discipline  is  extremely  setere.  The 
religious  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  wine;  and  they  some- 
times continue  iu  prayer  from  midnight  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  durini;  which  time  they  are  required  to 
read  the  whole  Psalter,  besides  perlorming  many  othcf 
ipititual  exercises. 
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Tlie    Armenian!    ha*e    a    I'oniideTabie    ninnasterr   al 
lipalian.      Wlien   Sir  Harford  Jonea,   in  llic   yesm    I80B 
ami  ino9,  went  out  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pcnia,     I 
of  which  journey   Morier   has  given  a  very  interestin;    I 
account,   his  suite  were  met.  about  four  miJea  from  that 
rily,   Liy  an  advanced  part  of  the  inhabilanfa,  amongil 
whom,  the  second  in  the  proceisiori,  was  a  dcpiitatioa     '. 
from  the  Armenian  clergy,   composed  of  the  bisliop  and     ' 
chief  dignitaries,  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  carrying  stlkcn     i 
banners,  on  which  was  painted  the  passion  of  our  Savionr.     i 
The  biEliop,  a  reverend  old  man,  with  a  white  beard,  pre- 
lenled  the  evangelists,  bound  in  cnnison  velvet,  to  the 
envoy,  aud  then  proceeded  on,  with  his  attendaDt  prieils, 
chaunling  their  cliurch> service. 

The  JarobUet  lirst  made  their  appearance  in  the  fiflb 
century,  and  were  called  Moiiophysiies.  Jacob  Albardai, 
or  Barada'us,  who  fluurishcrl  about  A.  D.  530,   restored 
5lie  sect,  then  almost  expiring,  to  its  former  vigour,  and 
iii^iielled   it  anew,   and  lience   from  him   they  obtained     . 
the  name  of  Jacobites.     This  denomination  is  coronHuily 
used  ill  an  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  all  the  Mo-     I 
nophysiles,  except   the   Armenians;   it,   faovever,    Dlorc     ' 
strictly  and  properly  belongs  only  to  the  Asiatic  Mnno- 
phvsites,  of  whom  Jacob  Albardai  was  the  restorer  and 
thref. 

They  nre  found  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babvlonia, 
and  oilitT  countries,  where  ihcy  have  subsisted  and  flou- 
rished, more  or  less,  to  ihe  present  time.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  they  are  not  in  all  more  Ihun  forty  or  forty- 
five  thousand  famdies. 

The  head  of  the  Jacobites  is  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who,  since  the  fifteeoth  century,  has  alwayt 
assumed  the  name  of  Ignatius,  to  shew  that  he  is  the 
lineMl  successor  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Ad- 
lioeh  in  the  tirst  century,  and,  consequeiltly,  the  lawful 
Piitriarch  of  Antioch.  He  resides  generally  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Ananias,  which  is  situated  near  the  cil;  of 
Herdin,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin,  hit 
episcopal  seat,  and  also  at  Amide,  otherwise  called  Ca- 
ramit,   .Aleppo,  and  other  Syrian  towns, 

Tliese  people  are,  for  the  most  |>art,  completely  bleqded 
with  the  Copts,  who  ue  not  unfreqnently  denomiatted 
JatobHet. 
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TAe  Atttoriani,  who  are  frequenlly  taMed  Clinldimti>, 

'    from  the  country  where  ihey  long  principally  rcsiderl, 

dcTivF  the  name  of  Nrstorians,  by  trhicli  thry  are  prin- 

cJOally  known,  from  Nestoriiis.  a  Syrian  and  Patriarch 

«f  Constaniinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiAh  centuFf. 

The  Neslorians  formed  so  considerable  a  body  of 
Christiaos,  that  the  Romanisia  were  induBrriotis  in  their 
rndeifours  to  reduce  ihcm  under  lh<>  papal  yoke;  and, 
with  Ihis  view.  Innocent  IV.,  in  1246,  aud  Nicholas  III., 
in  1278.  u«ed  Ibeir  utmost  effxrts  by  means  of  TranciscBn 
and  Dominican  missionaries,  but  without  success.  How- 
ever, about  the  miditle  of  the  tifteentb  century,  these 
missionaries  gained  over  to  their  communion  a  small  nuni' 
ber  of  Neslortans,  whom  iliey  formed  into  a  congregation 
or  church  ;  the  patriarchs  or  bishupn  of  Hhich  reside  in 
the  city  of  Aniidn  ur  Diurbeker,  and  successively  assuDK 
the  name  of  Joitph. 

In  the  carlitT  days  of  Nestorjanism,  the  various 
bnoche>  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  sect  were  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  or  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  succea- 
lifely  applied  to  the  sees  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and 
Bagdad,  but  who  now  resides  al  Mousul.  In  the  sin- 
tecnlh  century,  tht  Neslorians  were  divided  into  two 
sects;  for,  in  1551,  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  them 
about  the  creation  of  a  new  Valriatch,  Simeon  Baruiamas 
w  Barmaoa,  being  proposed  by  one  party,  and  Sulaka, 
otherwise  named  Siud,  earnestly  desired  by  the  other; 
viien  the  latter,  to  support  his  pretensions  the  more 
effectually,  repaired  to  Home,  and  was  consecrated  Pa- 
Iriarcli  in  1553,  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  whose  jurisdiction 
he  had  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  commands  he  had 
promised  unlimited  submission  and  obedience.  Upon 
tliis  new  Chaldean  Patiiarch's  return  to  his  own  country, 
Julius  sent  with  him  several  persons  skilled  in  the  Sytiac 
language,  to  assist  him  in  estabiishing  and  enlending  the 
papal  empire  among  the  Nestorians;  and  from  thai  time 
tbat  unhappy  people  have  been  divided  into  two  factions, 
■ad  have  often  been  involved  in  the  greatest  dangers  and 
difficulties,  bv  the  jarring  sentiments  and  perpetual 
quarrels  of  their  Patriarchs.  In  1555,  Simeon  Denlta, 
Archbishop  of  Gein,  adopted  the  party  of  the  fugitive 
Patriarch,  who  bad  embraced  the  comniunioD  of  vV\e  VaW? 
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church;  and  beiii^  afierwar'la  cbnsen  Patriarch  Imiisrir, 
he  fixed  his  resident'e  in  the  cily  of  Van,  or  Oruiia,  in  ' 
the  mounlaiaous  parts  of  Persia,  where  Lis  auuceswrt 
•till  continue,  and  are  all  distinguished  bj>  (he  Dume  at 
Simeon:  hut  thej'  seem  of  late  to  have  withdrawn  ihem- 
■elves  from  their  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 

The  great  Nestorian  pootiSs  have,  since  liifiS,  been 
distinguished  by  the  general  denominatioDurf/io*,  reside 
constantly  at  Mousul,  and  look  with  an  hostile  eve  on 
this  litllc  Patriarch:  but  since  1Q17,  the  Bishop*  of 
Orroia  have  been  in  so  low  and  declining  a  slate,  hclh 
iu  opulence  and  credit,  that  they  are  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  excite  the  envy  of  their  brethren  at  Mousul, 
whose  spiritual  dominion  it  very  extensive,  takuig  in 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  comprehending  within  ita  circuit 
ihe  Arabian  Nestorians,  as  also  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  Ne^torians  have  several  doctrines,  as  well  ai  lome 
religious  ceremonies  and  institutions,  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  But  the  main  points  that  distinguish  litem 
from  all  other  Christian  societies,  besides  iheir  believinK 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  our  Lord  as 
God,  but  only  asMtfit,  are,  the'ir  persuasion  thalNeslorius 
was  unjustly  condemned  by  Ibe  council  of  Ephesus,  and 
their  firm  attachment  to  the  iloctrioe  of  that  (irelate,  who 
maintained  that  there  were  not  only  two  nalurti,  but 
also  two  distinct  persont  in  the  son  of  God.  In  the 
earlier  asesofthecnurch,  this  error  was  considerei)  as  one 
of  the  most  momentous  and  pernicious  kind;  but  in  our 
times  it  is  estermcJ  of  less  consequence,  by  persons  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  in  theological  matters,  even 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors.  They  consider  this 
whole  controversy  as  a  dispute  about  words,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  Nestorins  as  a  nominal,  rather  than  a  real  hereiy; 
that  is,  as  an  error  arising  rather  from  the  words  he  em- 
ployed,  than  from  his  intention  in  the  use  of  them.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Chaldteans  attribute  to  Christ 
two  nalurrt,  and  even  two  pmons;  but  they  correct 
what  may  seem  rash  in  this  exfiressioii,  by  adding,  .l|uit 
these  natures  and  persona  are  so  closely  and  intimately 
united,  that  they  liave  only  one  lupect.  Now,  the  word 
bariopa,  by  which  tliej>  express  this  aspect,  it  preGiulj 
of  the  same  sigiiificaiiun  with  Ihe  Greek  wora,   vbiM 
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ligmfies  a  prrson;  and  Induce  it  is  evident,  timt  ihey 
iltaclied  to  ihe  word  aiptct  llie  same  idea  that  we  atlacb 
'o  the  word  person  ;  and  lliul  tliey  understood  by  iIm 
word  ptrson,  precisely  what  we  understand  by  ibe  word 
lutMre.  However  tbut  be,  we  must  ob^rve  here,  to  the 
lasting  honour  of  tbeNestorians,  ibat,  of  all  Ihe  CliristiSD 
locielies  established  in  the  East,  tliey  have  been  the  most 
careful  and  succeitsful  in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  super- 
stitious opinions  and  practices  that  have  iufccled  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churchei. 

Anaslatius,  in  a  public  discourse,  delivered  in  434, 
warmJ\  declaimed  against  tbe  title  of  siiTiuc,  or  Mother 
of  God,  which  was  then  frequently  attributed  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Ibe  controversy  with  the  Arians,  and  gave 
it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  holy  Virgin  was  rather  to  be 
tailed  tbe  Mother  of  Christ,  since  the  Deity  can  neither 
be  bom  nor  die,  uod,  of  consequence,  the  Son  of  Man 
alone  could  derive  his  birlh  from  an  earthly  parent. 
These  sentiments  were  applauded  by  Nestorius,  who  ex- 
plained aud  defended  them  in  scvci 


The  Lulkerotu  derive  their  name  from  Mariin  Lii- 
ker,  a  celebrated,  hut  somewhat  bigotted,  reformer, 
«ho  sprun<;  up,  and  opposed  the  church  of  Rome  with 
great  vehemence  and  success,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
siiteenlb  century. 

The  system  of  faith  embraced  by  the  Lutherans,  waa 
drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Malancthon.  and  presented  to 
Ac  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1530,  at  the  I'icl  of  Augusta, 
wAugsbnrg,  and  hence  called  the  Augustan  or  Augs- 
biji|;  confession.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
Ibe/orvier,  containing  twentyone  articles,  was  designed 
j>  represent,  with  truth  and  perspicuity,  Ihe  religioiiS 
opinions  of  tbe  reformers;  and  tbe  latler,  containing 
seven  articles,  is  einpluyed  in  pointing  out  and  confuting 
ht  seven  capital  errors  which  occasioned  their  separation 
from  (he  church  of  [tome:  these  were  communion  in 
one  kind,  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  private 
niajses,    auricular  confession,  legendary  t»(iiUon»,  m^t- 
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naslic  vows,  mid  tlir  esceisive  power  of  the  church.  The 
leaHinociocTrinriiofthiscnnfessioD  arc  the  true  and  eatif 
liul  divinitv  of  the  Son  <if  God  ;  its  stibslitulion  and  vics- 
rious  s^rrilice:  and  the  necessity,  freedom,  and  efficacy 

From  I  lie  time  of  Lulherto  the  pre»eDtdav,  no  change 
iiai  lieen  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  Hiscipline  re- 
ceived in  this  church.  The  inelliod,  however,  of  illns- 
tratin^,  enforcing,  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Chrii- 
lianirv,  Idis  un<ier|i;one  several  changes  in  the  I.utherei) 
church  :  anil,  though  (he  confessions  continue  the  same, 
yet  si>me  of  the  doctrines  wiiich  were  warmly  mainlaineil 
tiy  Liiitier,  have  been  of  late  wholly  abandoned  by  hit 
followers.  In  particular,  the  doctrines  of  absolute  prr- 
dt*tinatio*,  human  impotence,  and  irrriistible  grace,  for 
which  Luther  was  a  most  zealous  advocate,  have  beeu 
rejected  by  most  of  his  followers,  and  are  now  generatly 
known  by  the  name  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  'Hie  LutbC' 
Tans  now  maintain,  in  regard  to  the  divine  decrees,  that 
they  respect  the  salvation  or  misery  of  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  "  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  senliments  and 
<Hiaracter,"  and  not  with  the  Calvinists,  as  (bunded  on 
"the  mere  will  of  God." 

At  one  time,  Luther  rejected  the  Epistle  ofSt.  James, 
as  inconsistent  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification; 
he  also  set  aside  the  Apocalypse ;  but  both  these  are  iww 
received  as  canonical  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  memhera  of  this  church  are  distinguished  princi- 
pally by  maintaining  the  following  doctrines:  That  Uei- 
■lier  llie  jiope  nor  any  other  man  possesses  any  aulhorJTv 
in  matters  of  faiih,  but  that  the  scriptures  are,  as  a  coir 
lectionof  inspired,  sufficient,  and  dear  writings,  (he  only 
source  whence  our  religious  sentiments,  whether  thn 
relate  to  failh  or  practice,  must  be  drawn,  and  to  whicu 
human  reason  ought,  in  every  respect,  to  submit  and 
>ield;  that  man  is  naturally  incapable  of  thinking  or 
doing  uiiy  good,  valid  before  God;  that  justification  and 
future  hiippiness  arc  the  effect  of  the  meritorious  aqd 
vicarious  ileatli  of  Jesus,  as  God  and  man  in  one  person: 
that  failh  is  the  ni-cessary  coudiliou  of  grace  on  the  part 
ttf  man,  u  liicli  fiiitli  is  ils'elf  llic  gift  of  divine  grace ;  that 
good  works  are  of  value  only  as  far  as  Ihey  are  the  effect 
of  faith ;  that,  however,  there  «xUts  no  unconditional  pra- 
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■  litistion.  and  ihnt  llie  real  buHy  utiiJ  bloul  of  Jrsus 
luniied  in  a  mysterious  tnaatier,  through  tlir  consecnt- 
«,  wild  the  brrad  and  wine,  and  are  rcceivnl  with  and 
fhr  ibem  in  (he  lacrament  of  the  Lord's  Stipper.  This 
t  doctrine  tliey  disting;ui«he(l  by  the  word  ct^ntuhttan- 
iion;  and  it  furnied,  logellier  tvith  ihedoctriiieurpre- 
itin*lion,  for  a  long  time,  the  pfinci)>al  psily'Matl  be- 
KD  ibe  Lutbrrans  and  Ciilvinists  ;  but  it,  as  well  a< 
ne  of  tbe  other  doatriiies,  has  been,  if  not  rormally,  at 
tt  most  virliially  alianrtoned,  or  couaiderabty  modiSed, 

a  great  number  of  Luthcraai. 

In  1323,  Lulher  drew  up  a  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer 
J  sd ministration  of  the  sucraments,  which,  in  many 
riiculars,  differed  little  from  the  mas;  of  the  churcb  of 
Mte.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  his  followers  to 
1  form;  and  hfftce  every  country,  where  Luthemniim 
rvaih,  hus  ita  own  liturgy,  which  w  the  rule  of  pro- 
-ding  in  all  that  relates  to  external  uorshiii,  and  the 
bbc  exercise  of  religion.  The  liturgies  used  in  th« 
ferent  countries,  which  have  embraced  the  system  of 
ither,  perfectly  a^>ree  in  all  the  essential  branches  of 
ligioii,  in  all  maltera  that  pan  be  considered  as  of  real 
iHenland  iuiportance;  but  they  ilill'er  widely  in  many 
ingt  of  an  indifferent  nature,  cuncemtng  wbicb  the 
riplures  are  silent,  and  which  compose  th<it  part  of  the 
iblic  religion  that  derives  ita  authority  t'roni  tliewtiidom 
d  appointment  of  men.     Astemblies  f»r  tbecelebratiou 

divine  worship  meet  every  where  at  stated  times. 
we  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  publicly  read  ;  prayers  and 
'nni  addressed  to  the  Deity;  the  aacraments  adminis- 
red ;  and  the  people  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  re- 
lion,  and  excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  dis- 
anei  of  their  ministers. 

Of  all  Protestants,  the  Lutherans  are  perhaps  those 
M  differ  least  from  the  church  of  Rome,  not  only  in  re- 
rd  to  their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  namely,  that 
e  body  and  blood  of  Chriit  are  materially  preseut  in 
e  lacninienl  of  ihe  Lord's  Supper,  though  in  an  incom- 
ehensive  manner;  or,  that  the  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
'Pper  receive  along  with,  under,  and  in  the  bread  and 
ne,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Clivist ;  but  likewise  as 
ty  represent  several  religious  practices  and  ceremonies 
tolerable,  and  lorae  of  thum  uieful,  wliiub  &ie  iel%\n«<\ 
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in  no  oilier  Protestant  ciiurcli.  Among  these  niaj  be 
KckoDed  (he  forms  ol' exorcism  iu  Ihecelebistion  of  buK 
tism;  iheuseof  waren  tulbeadmiDialialioniif ibeLora'i 
Supper;  the  privatecouressionof  sins;  the  use  of  Jtugei, 
•f  incense,  und  of  lighted  tapers  ia  their  churchen  (par-  j 
(icularly  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lard's  ijuppcr),  with  i 
crucifix  on  the  aliar.  All  ihesf  are  practices  of  the  ' 
church  of  Rome.  Some  of  them,  however,  ate  uoi  gene- 
ral, but  confined  (o  particular  part*.  ' 

Formerly  priiate  confession  was  universally  praclixd 
by   the   Lutherans,  though   they  never  held,    with  the    | 
Roman  Catholics,  forgiveness  of  sins  in  this  world  tu  be    , 
necessary  for  forgiveness  lo  another  life;  and  it  was  coo-    { 
nected  with  the  disgraceful  custom  of  giving,  on  that 
occasioD,  a  small  present  to  the  confessor.     I'bis  con- 
fess ion- money,  as  it  is  called,  constituted,  in  many  places, 
au  important  part  of  the  clergyman's  salary;  but  Ihii 
custom,  as  well   as  private  confession  itself,  has  been 
abolished  inmost  of  the  Lutberan  countries  and  congre- 
gations, and  another  source  of  revenue  substituted  in  tU    ' 
place.     A  kind  of  public  and  general  confession  is  in  aM    . 
u  a  pre|iarative  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Suppeit    I 

In  every  country  where  Lutheranism  is  establiafaedi  1 
the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  lime,  the  ' 
Hiprcme  visible  ruler  of  ilie  church;  but  "all  civil  rulen 
of  the  Lulhcran  persuasion  are  efl'ectually  restrained,  by 
the  fnudamenlal  principles  of  ihe  doctrine  they  profess, 
from  any  attempts  to  change  or  destroy  tbe  established 
rule  of  f:iilh  and  manners, — to  make  any  alteration  in  ibe 
essential  doctrines  of  their  religion,  or  in  any  thing  inli- 
malely  connected  with  ihcm, — or  to  impose  their  piir- 
ticular  opinions  upon  their  subjects  in  a  despotic  and 
arbitrary  manner."  The  councils,  or  societies,  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  ihe 
church,  and  to  govern  and  direct  its  affairs,  are  coropospd 
of  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge  boihuf  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law,  and,  according  to  a  very  ancient  denomina- 
tion, are  called  ConsUlarirt.  The  internal  goverDmeot  of 
tbe  Lutheran  Church  seems  to  he  in  some  respecti 
anomalous,  1|  bears  no  resemblance  to  IndepcHtfrncg, 
and  yer  it  is  equally  removed  from  Epiwopacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ironi  Frtxbi/tcriatihtH  on  ihe  iilber.  We  must, 
boweviT,  excejit  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and   De:iniHrlE 
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[iuclucting  Nomajr),  ill  which  the  fortn  of  Fcclejiaslical 
goTCTDmenl  that  preceded  the  ReforoiatioD  i»  retained  ; 
pureed,  iudeed,  from  (be  superBlitions  and  abuses  that 
rtDOcred  it  so  odious. 

"  This  coQstilution  of  the  Lutheran  hierarchy,"  saji 
Dr.  Mosbeim,  "  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  the  senti- 
ments of  that  people,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity, 
are  duly  considered.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  pet~ 
Muded  that  there  is  no  law,  of  divine  authority,  which 
points  oitt  a  distinclion  between  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  respect  to  rank,  dignity,  or  prerogatives;  and 
tiierefure  they  recede  from  £pUcopacy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  of  opinioo,  that  a  certain  subordioa- 
lion,  a  diversity  in  point  of  rank  and  privileges  among  the 
clergy,  is  not  only  highly  useful,  but  also  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  church  commuuioti,  by  connecting,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mutual  dependence,  more  closely  together, 
die  members  of  the  same  body;  and  thus  they  avoid  the 
uniformity  of  the  Preibyferian  governments.  Tliey  are 
not,,  however,  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this 
subordination,  and  the  degrees  of  superiority  and  pre- 
cedence that  ought  to  distinguish  their  doctors ;  for  in 
KHue  placei  this  i*  regulated  with  much  more  regard  to 
Ibeuicieotrules  of  church  government,  than  isdiscovered 
in  others." 

Hie  constitution  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Sweden 
bean  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
However,  neither  in  Sweden,  nor  in  Denmark,  is  that 
Htliority  and  dignity  attached  to  the  Episcopal  office, 
vbich  the  church  of  England  bestows  upon  her  dignitaries. 

Lntheranism  is  the  establislied  creed  and  form  of  reli- 
|ioii  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  great  part  of 
Oermany,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  in  Saxony  ;  in 
tiTonia,  and  Esthunia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Prussia. 
ncre  are  also  Lutheran  churches  in  Holland,  Courland, 
Russia,  Huugary,  North  America,  the  Danish  West  India 
Uands,  &c.  la  Russia,  the  Lutherans  are  at  present 
Bore  numerous  than  auy  other  sect,  that  of  the  Gre^k 
Christians  excepted.  In  Poland  are  srveral  Lutheran 
efanrches  ;  and  in  Hungary,  the  Lutherans  have  439 
(Marches,  and  472  pastors,  who  areelected  by  the  people, 
tad  regulate  among  themselves  their  church  government. 

The  Lutherans  have  too  long  chetished  io  Iheit  breut* 
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ni>r  properly  n  persoN  :  but  tliHl  the  pbrasc  is  h  fi;(uralj 
mode  of  expressJOD,  lo  denote  itie  puwf  r  nr  riiergv 
U(hI.  They  believe  the  miraculous  conception  of  *t 
Son  of  God  ;  but  deny  his  pre-existence. 

Such  were  some  of  the  great  or  leading  tcDels  of  I 
iiicieni  Socinians ;  but  itiey  are  now  greatly  cbaoged.  a 
come  much  nearer  the  Unitarians  of  the  present  time. 

Thi<4  body  of  Christians  are  Dumerous  in  many  pa 
of  Germany.  In  TransylvHuia,  tliey  were,  M  one  till 
the  most  numerous  parly  of  Cliristian^,  but  their  numl 
there  has  decreased  uf  lale  years,  and  does  not  nawi 
ceed  :)2,000.  They  sre  principally  Hungarians,  and  |: 
divided  in  194  places  or  villages,  and  have  about  1 
houses  of  public  worship.  In  Clausenhurg,  perhapa  I 
lUinie  as  Coloswar,  they  have  a  new,  large,  and  handso 
church,  built  in  1706,  with  a  steeple  and  bells.  Tl 
have,  also,  at  the  same  place,  a  print  ing-oflice,  and 
college,  which  is  among  l>ie  most  respectable  iniiiiiulii 
of  Transylvania,  and  consists  of  about  300  scholars,  w 
usually  remove  from  this  college  to  the  university 
Clausenburg,  to  finish  their  studies.  Ttiey  have  likew 
a  small  college  at  ThorilB,  and  a  considerable  number 
inferior  schools  ia  tbe  different  villages  which  they  inha) 

They  also  occupy  the  village  of  AndreaswaldeinPrust 
where  they  have  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  a  pro| 
house  iif  public  worship:  but  are  obliged  to  pay  all  I 
parochial  fees  to  a  neigbooring  Lutheran  parish. 

The  above  are  the  only  Reformed  churches  prope 
belonging  to  the  European 
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AND  IRELAND. 

Thb  United  Ckurck  of  EngUmd  md  Ireland  ftw 
"  |)arl  and  parcel  of  tbe  lav  of  tbe  land,"  tbon^k 
other  sects  are  tolerated.  It  wad  not,  however,  till  1 
year  1800,  at  llie  Union  of  Ireland,  that  the  two  churcA 
in  (tiiverniuent,  faitli.Bnd  w on bip,  became  legalljf  uoilt 

The  church  of  Eugliud  dates  its  origin  from  ibe  Iji 
of  llie  KeformaiioB,  when  Henry  VIII.  shook  ntt:  t 
Pope's  authority,  wtd  look  upoa  himself  ihe  tilk 
^■'  Head  i/  the  ''kmtJt,"  m  Ik  lud  beeo  prenwutj!.)!! 
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■ified  b;  his  Holineas  wiih  that  of  "  De/mdrr  of  tht 
FaUA"  The  ]a»l  of  iliese  titles,  wliicb  are  Ijcreilittry 
in  ifae  CrowB  of  England,  was  otiUined  us  a  revtHrd 
for  a  book  the  king  had  written  on  the  Scvni  Siicni- 
owDla,  against  Luther's  book,  "  Of  Ihe  CBpiiviiy  iif  ha- 
bylon."  The  first  title  nas  sn  assumed  one;  but  souu 
obtained  legal  sanction  by  the  consent  nf  the  nslinn  at 
bi^e;  taken  u|>  be ra use  the  pope  refused  to  sanctiou 
Henry's  Divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  bis  uffectioni 
liaviug  been  transferred  to  Anne  Holeyn.  Tlic  Arcli- 
liisbop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  upon  himself  ro  hoiiiiI 
the  former  marriage,  was  solemnly  condemned  by  I  he 
pope;  and  Henry,  out  of  revenge,  annulled  bis  coDDee- 
tion  with,  and  tlirew  off  lti»  obedience  to,  the  papal  see. 
He  brcamc  supreme  head  of  the  church  himself,  uitd  lir 
■ny  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  church  of 
England.  Its  principles,  however,  arc  grounded  on  those 
of  the  Reformation,  having,  in  many  respects,  a  resem- 
blance lo  the  Lutheran  tenets  and  practice. 

The  religious  fenrii  or  doctrinrs  of  this  church  are  to 
lie  found  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  cnnsistiug  of  short 
moral  and  doctrinal  diicouraes,  and  in  the  Tliiriy-Nine 
Articles,  which,  with  the  three  Creeds  and  Catechism, 
are  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Concern- 
ing some  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  church  of 
Eiigfand,  her  members  are  not  agreed  :  a  very  great  majo- 
rity of  the  clergy  i]isisliu°  upon  it  that  the  church  is  not 
caivinistic,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
irresistible  grace,  and  the  litial  perseverance  of  the  saints ; 
whilst  a  very  respectable  and  increasing  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  laily  maintain,  with  great  confidence,  that  the 
17th  article  roundly  and  plainly  asserts  the  great  and 
important  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  taught  by  Calvin 
and  the  first  relormers.  The  warm,  not  to  say  acrimo- 
nious, dispute!  which  this  difference  of  construction 
pnt  upon  the  articles  has  occasioned,  have  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  dissenlers,  wliose  interests  are 
Kreatty  promoted  by  that  part  of  ihe  clergy  usually  de> 
nominated  calvinistic,  or  nangelical. 

The  great  Ear)  of  Chatham  said  openly  In  ibe  House 
of  Commons,  that  we  have  "  a  Popish  litvrgy,  a  Calvi- 
nitticcreed,  and  an  Armiuihn  clergy  ;"  since  that  t\n>«,\Vv& 
clerg;  are  man;  of  tbem  become  profeuon  of  t\i«  Ca!tN'\- 
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nislic  doctrines;  aiiH,  p«rlia)>9,  oo  a  rigid  eiumioalion 
of  the  Articles,  Homilies,  uil  Pra;yers,  it  wi.iild  be  dJBi- 
Gull  to  put  any  otb^r  conslructitin  upon  many  part*  of 
Ifaein,  parlicularly  of  tbe  17ih  .irticle. 

Leaving  thia  (loiot,  respecting  the  Calvinisni  nr  At- 
miuiaDisDi  of  tlie  church  of  Englani),  to  be  decided 
aniong^i  the  members  themselves,  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  an  impartial  Bccoiint  of  her  doctrines,  worsliip, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  collected,  as  ihey  ought  to  b«,  from 
those  acknowledged  formularies,  and  standards  of  bitfa, 
the  book  of  Homilies,  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
including  the  ihirty-oine  Articles,  llie  Liturgy,  &t.  and 
euch  other  works  <^  authority  as  are  usually  referred  to 
on  this  subject. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  denied,  that  the  Liliirzy 
abounds  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  dcvotior),  and  the 
genuine  principles  of  ilie  Christian  failli.  'Mie  iHniuBge 
breathes  the  highest  spirit  of  piety,  often  in  a  style  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  pathos,  tn  it  are  found 
some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  our  English  style  of 
eom  posit  ion. 

In  laying  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  geiieraT 
coutents  of  this  excellent  book,  little  more  need  be  done, 
than  to  i^ne  a  faithful  analysis  of  a  work  Ititely  published 
h\  a  pinus  and  sensible  layman,  Mr.  Henry  Jeokia, 
whose  liook  rntMtd"T/i€Littirgt/ofthrCintrfkofBie' 
land  Explained,"  &c.  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
churchman's  guide  to  the  worship  and  doctrines  of  the 
establishment,  being  a  succinct  und  excellent  summary 
of  every  thing  of  a  purely  doctrinal  and  devotional  na- 
ture found  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

"Before  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Jeukin,  "tlie 
liturgy  was  only  in  Lalln,  being  a  collection  of  prayers, 
made  up  partly  of  some  ancient  forms  nsed  in  the  primi* 
tive  church,  and  partly  of  some  others  of  a  later  origin, 
accommodated  m  the  superstitions  which  had  by  varioai 


II  nf  bU  .eonc><-    i 
r  lie  chj^.^  j 
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mrnis  Item  inirailuceii  by  degrees  into  (be  church  of 
Uome,  tiniJ  from  itiencc  derivett  to  olher  churches  in 
ttfiaiuutiioti  witli  her;  like  what  we  way  see  in  the  pre- 
Hill  Roiumt  Bici  lAty  and  Misaal :  aad  lhe»e  being  esMb- 
lislied  by  I  he  laws  of  ibe  land  nnd  the  canons  of  the 
cburcb,  no  other  could  be  publicl>(  made  use  of;  but 
when  the  nation,  in  King  Henry  llieEighih's  lime,  wat 
■li>po$e(f  to  a  rr  tor  mat  inn,  il  waa  thoni-ht  necessary  ta 
correct  and  amend  these  ufRces ;  and  not  only  to  hase 
ihe  servic:e  of  I  he  cJitirch  in  1  he  English,  or  vulgar  lungue, 
tiut  also  to  rentier  the  Divine  Service  more  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
firiinitive  church  in  the  best  and  purest  ages  of  Chrisli- 
aniiy:  la  which  refurmatiou  tfaey  proceeded  gradually, 
accord  ill);  as  they  were  able. 

"  And,  first,  the  Convocation  appointed  a  committee 
;a.  D.  1o37]  to  compose  a  book,  which  was  called,  ITir 
i:odls  and  pious  Iiutilulion  of  a  Chrhliau  Man :  cmt- 
lainiog  a  declaration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  ilie  Creed,  the  Ten  Coinntanilmenis,  Ac. ;  which 
book  was  again  published  a.  d.  1640  and  1543,  with 
corrections  and  alltratinns.  In  Ihe  year  1547,  Dec.  2, 
being  the  first  of  Kini;  Cdwaril  the  Sixth,  the  Convoca- 
tion dectured  the  opinion  nullo  rtclamanle,  that  the 
Communion  ought  to  he  administered  to  all  |>ersons  under 
both  kind*.  Afterwards,  a  committee  of  bishops,  and 
other  learned  divines,  was  appointed,  to  compose  j4h 
mniform  Order  of  Cemmuniim,  according  to  the  RuUt  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Use  of  the  Primitive  (Jhurch.  In  order 
to  this,  the  committee  repaired  to  Windsor  Castle,  dnd  is 
a  few  days  drew  up  that  form,  which  is  printed  in  Bishop 
^rmw's  collertion,  anA  was  brought  into  use  Ihe  next 
year.  The  same  persons  were  also  empowered,  by  a  neio 
eoMtmssion,  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  upon  a  yet 
more  noble  work  ;  and  in  a  few  months'  time  finished  ihe 
whole  Liturgy,  which  was  set  Tonl.,  by  the  common 
agrermmt  and  full  assent  of  both  Hotues  of  Parliament, 
and  ike  two  Convocations  of  th«  provincet  of  Canterbury 
ad  York. 

"The  commiltee  appointed  to  compose  this  Liturg^r 
w««,  J.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  the  chief  pi'omoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  hnA  % 
principal  hand,  not  on\y  la  coai|>iJiiig  the  Litui^,  W\'\« 
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■11  the  Hleps  made  Inwards  tU—'I.  Thomas  Gnixlticf^ 
Bislio)>  ofElv.— 1).  Henrv  Hulbfch.  Bi&ho|i  of  Liacoln. 
— 4.  George  Dav,  Bi»hop  of  Chichester.— 5.  John  Skip. 
Bishop  of  HereVord.— 6.  Thomas  Thirlb;,  Ri^iliop  of 
Weatm luster.-:.  NitholHS  Ki.lley.  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
wd  afterwards  of  Londuii.  He  was  esteemed  ihe  able4 
man  of  all  that  advanceil  the  Re  form  hi  ion,  fur  pietv, 
karnin<:,  and  solid  jiidg;menl.  He  died  a  martyr  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  leing  burnt  at  Oxford,  Octobt-r  11^ 
1555.-8.  Dr.  William  May.  Dean  of  Si.  Paul's,  Lond«v 
md  afterwards  also  Master  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cui- 
bridge. — 9,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dean,  afterwurds  Bi»lu^ 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  deprived  in  the  beginning  of  Qoeeii 
JMary's  reign,  and  died  soon  after.— 10.  Dr.  Sitnon  Heyaet, 
Dtan  of  Exeter. — 11.  Dr.  John  Ktdinayne,  Master  irf 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster.— 12.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  Dean  of  Christ  Cburcl^ 
in  Oxford,  Almoner  and  Privy  Councillor  to  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  prefcrmeals 
iu  Queen  Mary's  reign,  aiid  fled  to  Frankfort;  frois 
whence  returning  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £liz«l>etli,  ht 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely. — 13.  Dr.  Thomas  Ro- 
bertson, Bishop  of  Leicester. 

"Thus  the  Liturgy, compiled  bv martyrs  and  confessor^ 
together  with  divers  other  learned  bishops  and  divines; 
and,  being  revised  and  approved  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy  of  both  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  was  then  confirmed  by  the  King,  A.  D  1548, 
who  gave  it  this  encomium,  vii.  lehich  at  Ihis  livu, 
hy  Ihr  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  uniform  agnenunt, 
M  o/  them  concluded,  set  forth,  ^c. 

"  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550,  or  the  beginning  of 
1561,  some  exceptions  were  taken  at  some  things  in  this 
book,  which  were  thought  to  savour  loo  much  of  superr 
*tition;  on  which  account  it  was  attain  revised  and 
altered,  under  the  inspection  of  Bucer  and  Martyr,  Iho 
foreign  reformers,  and  again  contirmed  liy  Act  of  Parlit 
«menl  ;  hut  both  this  and  the  furnier  Act,  made  in  IMS, 
were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  .Mary,  But 
-upon  tbr  accesiion  of  Queen  Eh^abeth,  the  second  book 
.4>f  King  Edward  was  again  esiablinhed,  with  some  aliglil 
Mteratious  and  corrections ;  and  in  ihia  slate  the  Liltirgy 
,^atiniied,  without  any  taitlitr  alteration,  until  tlic  fii^t  , 
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yrar  a{  King  Jhiiics  llic  Fiiit,  ivlifii  u  Iriv  nm-rill  altern- 
lioiii  were  matte:  and  lliui  it  rriiin'iicd  lill  llie  lime  of 
Cbwies  the  Second,  whrn  llie  whole  book  was  again 
rpvised.  Tlie  coiiifnissiou  for  tliit  purpose  was  Haled 
March 25,1001,  anil  emirawetedtwelvi  blihopmnd  twelvi; 
presb^lerian  divines  to  muhe  Mich  reasonable  and  neces- 
rarj  alterations  as  they  might  joioily  agiee  upon.  Id  h 
ivord,  (lie  wliole  Lilurgy  was  tlien  brought  to  the  smii- 
ii  miw  slaods,  and  was  iinanimonHly  Mibscrilwd  to  by 
bnili  Houses  iif  Coiivucation,  <in  Friday,  December 
ii\  I6S1 ;  und  being  brim^ljt  to  tlie  House' of  Lords  the 
March  followiti^f,  both  Houses  very  ri.'>idily  passed  au 
Act  for  its  eiiablishment,  wlien  thetbunks  of  the  lurds 
itere  ordered  tu  the  bisbops  and  clergy,  for  the  great 
tare  and  industry  shown  in  the  review  of  it." 

Those  parl»  of  the  Liturgy  wbich  are  purely  devo- 
tional are  purposely  omitted.  Tlie  reH<ler  who  would 
>re  this  Bubjecl  cleurly  explained,  and  brought  into  s 
nhort  compass,  will  do  well  to  cotisutt  Mr.  Jenkin'a  book 

itiil  quoted. 

MieCrefd.  inmmoiily  callrd  the  Aposllts  Creed,  forms 
M  essential  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church, 
tlml  the  fbllowiiig  account  of  it,  fruui  ibis  author,  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  churchman,  und  not  di»|ileasing  to  the 
riiiMDter: 

Mr.  Jenkin  asserts,  tbat  ilie  genuineness  of  this 
Creed  may  be  proved  from  llie  tmaniuious  testimony  uf 
aoiiqiiily,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Clemens  Ko- 
manui,  in  bis  epistle  (a.  l>.  fid),  sailh,  "  that  the  apos- 
"  ties  having  received  the  gift  of  lont^ues,  while  they  were 
"  together,  by  ioini  conseni  composed  that  Creed,  wbicb 
"  Ifae  cbuTcb  oV  ihe  faithful  now  holds. "  This  mailer  is 
brgely  set  down  by  Kuthniis,  in  bis  preface  to  the  Expo- 
•ition  of  the  Creed,  and  affirmed,  not  only  by  him,  but 
a  cloud  nf  unexceptionable  witnesses,  whose  words  are 
too  long  to  insert,  and  their  names  too  mtiny  to  mention. 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Je- 
rome, Rufiinus,  and  many  other  urtbodoK  father:>,  whose 
lettimoDiel  will  show,  that  this  Creed  was  (.'onijwsed  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  and  has  been  received  as  suiJi 
by  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Christians,  from  the 
first  planting  of  'he  Christian  faith  down  to  the  ^teMwt. 
Iiiue.     1)1   u  Huiii,  ibe  ancieiils  quote  th«  Cie«A  i4«  >h>i\\ 
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tti  Scripture  lo  conl'ute  liirriici,  »n<\  item  to  havn  s^tv* 
il  the  same  lioiiDiir,  liet'Hute  ii  h  iiiHtod  tlie  mian  tbinf  i 
calted  lliert-rore  ilie  eompendium  af  llie  Oos|>ei,  and  the 
epitome  of  holy  writ. 

St.  Augustine,  writinu  on  tlie  Cree<l,  has  the  fallowing 
remark,  "  Say  your  Creed  tUily,  iiiornius  am)  i^veniog, 
to  God.  Say  not,  I  Mid  it  yesterday.  1  have  sail)  il  to- 
liuy  already  ;  i>ay  it  again ;  say  it  every  day  :  guard  your- 
selves with  your  fbiih  :  and  if  the  adversary  assault  you, 
let  Ihe  redeemed  know,  that  he  ouslit  to  meet  liim  wtlli 
the  banner  of  the  i:riiss  and  tht  thield  of  faith." 

St.  Chrysos1on),alko,oitthe  same  subject,  saitb,  "Failk 
is  rightly  called  a  shield,  for  us  a  shield  is  carrird  faelcwe 
the  hciiiy  to  dt-fetid  it,  so  i»  faitli  to  the  soul  ;  for  all 
thingi  yield  to  that ;  Ihis  h  our  tietiiry  wherrby  im  ovrr- 
come  lilt  leorld,  even  our  /otf  A.— John  v.  4.  Therefore 
ut  ought  to  look  well  to  our  faith,  aiid  he  careful  to  keep 
llmt  f  mire,  and  to  guard  our  souls  constantly  with  it." 

When  the  worshippers  in  the  Chureh  of  Englaad  cobm 
to  the  secoiid  article  in  this  Creed,  in  which  the  turae  of 
Jesus  is  mentioned,  they  ntake  obeisance,  which  the 
chuich  (in  regard  to  that  pasaage  of  St.  Paul,  thatattlu 
name  of  Jesus  everg  knee  iHould  &oir— Phil.  ij.  101  »• 
(iresslj  enjoins  in  her  eiglitceiilb  Cfliion ;  ordering,  "  that 
when  in  linit-  of  divine  service  tlic  Lord  Jesus  shall  b» 
luentiunrd,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shull  be  done  hy 
all  persons  present ;  testifying  by  these  outward  gestures 
their  inwiird  humility,  Chiiilian  resolution,  tuid  due  ac- 
knuwli'dginenl,  thut  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirtst.  Ibe  true 
eternal  Son  of  God,  is  llie  only  Saviour  of  the  wnrld ;  in 
tvhou  alotie  all  the  mercies,  grace,  and  promises  of  God 
io  mankind,  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and 
»hi)lly  comprised."  Again,  according  to  tlie  Rubric  it  is 
io  be  repealed  standing,  to  signify  our  resolution  to  stand 
lip  boldly  in  ibe  defence  of  it.  As  in  Poland  and  Lithtt- 
;inia,  it  is  said,  the  nobles  used  formerly  to  draw  their 
snurds,  in  token  that,  if  there  was  occasion,  ibey  would 
defend  ^iiid  seal  tile  irulh  of  it  with  their  blood. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  with  what  ingenuity!  good 
cbuithman  can  treat  the  unfoTtmmIe  Creerf  of  St.  AthM' 
liosiut,  as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Jenkin  thus  labours  to  ex- 
plain its  doctrine,  and  to  reconcile  its  Jamiiatory  clauses 
to  Im  own  liberal  and  b«nevnleiit  spirit. 
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*  InilraH  of  ifae  ihorter  Creed  of  \\>e  Apaatka,  upnn 
Trinilif  Siimlay,  antl  twelve  oilier  fciliviils,  Diie  in  nch 
MMlb,  thecliiirch  appoints,  ibat  we  u§c  the  Creed  of 
Sl  Athaiiasius,  which  more  larfel<f  explnins  the  grext 
■jirery  of  the  Trinhy,  and  of  Christ's  incartiHiioti.  This 
Cnecl  b  presumed  to  coiilain  the  doctrine  of  Alhunasiug, 
BMwpof  Al^'xaadria,  a.  d.  .128;  and  said  to  have  been 
caaposed  by  him  at  Treves,  while  be  resided  there  in 
eiiie.  As  for  the  nailer  of  it,  it  condemns  all  ancient 
ind  modern  heresies,  and  h  ihe  anai  of  all  orthodox  divi- 
nily.  Gregory  Naiianzen,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  in 
tit*  oration  in  praise  of  Allianaiiua,  tails  it  d  royal  gift, 
wbich  he  prpserled  to  the  emperor;  a  roitfeuion  of  hit 
faitA,  reerived  with  ^real  reneratiim  both  m  Ihe  wett  and 
tut;  «nd  wus  accepted  asu  treasure  of  ixn(rinaA/«frrirr, 
by  ai  many  as  had  not  ^iven  np  even  ihe  ghost  of  belief. 

"Soine  )ias>ages  of  ihis  Creed  are  found  in  Si.  Atigustiiir 
■dd  tome  very  ancient  authors:  the  learned  Usher  men- 
liWManold  Psalter  once  belonging  to  King  Athehlan 
(about  the  year  924),  in  which  this  Creed  is  called,  "  The 
faith  of  St,  Alhttimsius  of  Alexandria."  ll  contradicts  nil 
those  hcrcii'S  uliicli  ihe  Catholic  church  condemned  in 
Ihe  primitive  councils—teacliin!>  us,  that  we  must  nol con- 
fouiM  the  persons  (with  Sabellius),  for  tkert  it  one  perion 
of  Ihe  Father,  another  of  thf  Son.  andnnvtker  of  the  Holi/ 
6A«t( :  nor  yet  may  we  divide  the  mbstanee  (with  Ariiis 
and  Eunomius); /or  the  godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
f\on,  and  of  Ihe  Unli/  Ohoit,  is  all  one:  not  onlv  ilic 
Father  is  <iod,  hm  ilie  Son  is  (iod  (which  Arius  denied), 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  (which  Macedonius  would 
not  ^ni) :  and  yet  it  doth  not  follow  (as  the  Arians  pre- 
tended), that  lliei  e  iire  three  Gods. 

"Again,  as  to  the  incarnaiiun  of  our  Saviour,  it  declares, 
ihatheitweri/  God  of  the  tabslance  of  hit  father  (anajnst 
Arius,  Saraosatenus,  and  Photinut),  and  very  man  of  the 
nhlanre  of  his  niofAcr  (which  Apollinarius  denied);  of  a 
reatonable  so«l  ("hieh  the  same  heretic  disowned)  and 
kvinanjiesh  ^whicli  the  Valentinians  allowed  not);  and 
yet  he  is  not  two  ("s  Neslorius  imagined),  but  one  Christ ' 
me.  not  by  confusion  of  substance  (as  Eulyches  held)  but 
b^Mnity  of  person.  These  are  the  chief  heresies;  and  it 
tliey  were  wron^,  and  the  Catholic  church,  whicb  cow- 
itnned   llieni,  >"  (he  right,  iJieo  this  Creed  is  ihe  -^t^ 
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quinlesai'ntc   i>r   Orlliodox    Divinity;    tltprer<>rp,    IT  any 
■cruple  Hi  llie  dt-nying  salvation  to  tiicli  as  do  not  belteii 
these  irlicles,  lei  tbem  remember,  tliat  sui'li  b«  hold  any 
of  Ihesc  fundamcnlHl  lieresiesare  cnndemiied  in  Scripluifc 

"  But  for  the  sjtisraclioii  of  aome  persons,  who  haTe  t 
DDlion  thul  this  Creed  requires  every  one  lu  assent  to,  tir 
believe,  every  verse  on  pain  of  damnation,  and  whn  there- 
fore (liecause  it  contairu  !>cvcral  things  which  they  ciDDOt 
comprehend)  scrupic  to  repeal  it.  for  fear  Ibey  sfanuM 
anathematize  (bemsc'lvea,  the  author  ofiera  Ibe  FolIoHring 
considerations ;  that,  however  plain  and  agreeable  (urea- 
ion  every  verse  in  Ihis  Creed  may  be,  yet  we  are  nol  re- 
ifiiired  to  believe  the  wliolc  on  pain  of  condemnation;  for 
■II  thai  is  required  of  us,  an  nrceuari/  to  wlratian,  is,  tkat 
brfort  all  thingi  wt  hold  the  Catholic  faith :  and  tht 
Catholic  faith  it  explained  lo  be  fAir,  that  tee  wankiji 
Mtt  God  in  Triniti/,  and  'frinitg  in  Unit//,  neither  ran* 
founding  (he  perioni  nor  diBiding  the  tubstanct :  ihi* 
therefore  is  declared  necessary  lo  be  believed :  but  all 
that  follows,  from  hence  to  the  twenlysixlh  terse,  is  only 
hrought  in  as  u  proof  and  illustration  of  it;  and  there- 
fore requires  our  assent  no  more  than  u  sermon  doei 
which  is  made  to  prove  or  illustrate  a  text:  the  lent  we 
know  is  necessary  to  be  believed,  because  It  is  the  word 
of  God:  butao  person  isboiMi/lohelieveevery  particular 
of  the  sermon  deduced  from  it,  lltougb  every  tittle  of  il 
may  be  true.  The  same  1  Like  to  be  in  Ihis'Creed ;  (he 
belief  of  the  Catholic  faith,  before  mentioned,  the  Scrip- 
tures make  neceisary  lo  salvation,  and  therefore  we  mu*t 
believe  it :  but  there  is  no  suL:h  necessity  laid  upon  us  to 
believe  the  illustration  thai  is  there  given  of  ii,  nor  don 
the  Creed  itself  require  it ;  for  it  ^ps  on  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  in  these  words ;  So  that 
M  all  thing*,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  unit//  in  Trinity  it  to  ie 
worshipped:  he,  therefore,  that  wilt  be  saved  must  tknt 
think  of  the  Trinity.  All  the  rest  of  ihe  Creed,  from  ' 
the  twenty-seventh  verse  lo  the  end,  relates  lo  our  Sa- 
viour's incarnation,  which  is  indeed  another  essential 
part  of  our  faith,  and  as  necessary  In  be  believed  as  the 
former;  but  that  being  expressed  in  such  piaiu  terms,  M 
|K>nc  it  is  supiKised  scruple,  the  author  will  not  enlarge 
any  farther  upon  il." 

^lai!  it  b  to  be  feared,  that  this  Creed,  which  luU 
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huD);  Yike  a  niill-xtnne  ubout  (lie  ijrck  «!'  ibe  Church  u( 
England,  during  so  maay  centuries,  cud  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gnsjiel ;  or  m»iJe  fiitly  l'> 
wxord  with  the  liberal  spirit  that  prevails  s^nerally  in 
■  he  Church  of  Enj^laod.  Tile  '■  damnalorv  clauses"  an- 
highljr  reprehrtisible;  and  totally  at  variance  with  the 
nild  doctrines  of  ihe  Christian  Scriptures.  To  past 
leniences  vf  "  God's  wrath  and  everlasting  damnation," 
wt  all  those  vrhoni  ire  "  deem  God's  foes,"  cannot  poasi- 
blj  belong  to  erring  man 

There  is  certainly  such  a  thin§  as  a  culpable  latiludi- 
oarianigai  in  religion  ;  but  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  are,  nevertheless,  sacred;  and  he  is  no  true 
Christian  that  wilfully  violntes  them. 

The  following  axioms  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  anil 
toleration  were,  some  years  since,  written  and  published 
by  Sir  Richard  Philips: 

"  Nn  man  should  be  regarded  as  criminal  for  aduplins 
religious  upinioas,  which  force  themselves  upon  his  con- 
victions by  the  strength  of  their  own  evidence, 

"  Persecution,  or  intolerance,  is  founded  nn  a  principle 
by  which  men  arrt^te  to  themselves  the  faculty  of 
knowing  other  mea's  opinions,  and  of  foreseeing  all  the 
consequences  which  must  or  will  flow  from  them. 

"  Religious  opinions  can  never  be  detrimental  lo  society ; 
if  ibey  are  true,  they  ought  to  be  propagated,  that  they 
Biay  be  universally  adopted;  and  if  false,  that  tbeymay 
be  confuted. 

"When  religious  notions  become  personally  injurious  tn 
others,  it  is  then  only  that  they  become  co<.'niEable  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  But  when  no  civil  duty  is  violated,  no 
civil  punishment  or  privation  can  be  justly  inflicted. 

"  Religious  tests  keep  out  of  office  only  the  conscien- 
tious and  sincere,  and  they  are  never  any  bar  to  the  ad- 
wission  of  unconscientious  and  unprincipled  persons. 

"If  men  perform  their  social  duties  faithfully,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  laws,  they  do  all  that  the  state  can 
with  propriety  demand  or  expect  of  iheiii." 

The  Litany  of  the  Churcli  of  England  is  a  distinct 
>nd  separate  office  in  the  intention  of  the  church,  ai  m 
evident  from  Ihe  rubric  before  it,  which  appoints  it  "  la 
be  sung  or  laid  after  Morning  Prayer." 
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^\\e  word  itself  is  delineiJ  in  the  rubric  as  "  a  sup- 
plicHtinn." 

As  to  the  form  in  which  Litanies  are  made,  namely,  in 
short  pelilions  bv  the  priesir  with  rnpoiises  by  the  peo- 
ple, 5|.  Ctir^soslom  (lerives  ihe  custom  Irom  the  print- 
live  Bges,  when  IIif  pries!  began,  and  uttered  by  the 
spirit,  some  things  fit  lo  be  prayed  for,  and  the  pesple- 
joined  llie  inlercessiuns,  saying,  "  We  beseech  thee  to 
jiear  us,  good  Lord,"  When  llie  miraculuiia  ^if)s  nf  the 
spirit  bee^in  lo  cense,  tliej  wrote  down  seteral  of  these 
forms,  wliteh  were  the  an);inat  of  our  present  Litauiei. 
St.  Ambrose  hits  left  us  one,  which  agrees  in  many  par- 
liciibrs  with  lliat  of  our  own  church. 

About  the  year  400,  Litanies  began  to  be  used  in  prr»- 
cessioiii,  tlie  people  walking  barefoot,  and  repeating  tnem 
>iith  ^reat  devotion.  It  is  pretended  ibal  several  roon- 
Iries  were  delivered  from  great  calymilics  by  tliis  means 
About  the  yeiir  600,  Gregory  the  Great,  from  all  the 
Litanies  e\tao),  composed  tlie  famous  seven.fold  Liiany, 
by  u'liicli  Rome,  it  is  said,  was  delivered  from  a  enevnus 
morlality.  This  bus  served  as  a  pallem  lo  all  the  wctlern 
ehiirrlits  since  ;  and  to  il  ours  of  the  church  of  Eagland 
comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Romish  Missal,  in  whkh 
lalcr  |i(>|>es  have  inserted  the  invociilion  of  saints,  wbicli 
our  icformers  properly  expunged.  These  processional 
Litanies  having  orcasioned  much  scandal,  il  wes  decreed 
that  in  future  the  Litanies  bliould  be  used  only  within 
the  »!ill  ofibe  church. 

'I'he  tiays,  appointed  by  the  fifteenth  canon  of  our 
churcli,  for  using  the  Liia'ny,  are  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, llie  ancient  fasting  duys  of  the  primitive  cboreh; 
to  which,  by  the  iiibric,  Sundays  are  added,  as  being  the 
days  of  the  greatest  assembly  for  divine  service.  Before 
tile  last  review  of  the  common  prayer,  tlic  Litany  vrat  a 
distinct  service  by  itself,  and  used  some  lime  after  1  be 
morning  prayer  was  ended.  At  present,  it  foims  one 
ofhce  wiili  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to  be  read 
after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  instead  of  the  intercci- 
■ional  prayers  in  the  daily  servire. 

The  occasional  Prayrrs  and  Tkankiigivingt  fountt  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ate,  for  the  most  ptil, 
Ughly  appropriate  lo  the  respective  ends  for  which' thej 
were  composed. 
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Tlien  foilow*  what  are  called  Ikt  Collcclt,  the  EpittUt, 
snd  Gotpelt.  Ci>ii(-ernipg  the  anliquily  of  the  Collwli, 
Mr.  Jetikin  says,  tlmi  most  of  llieiii  were  Died  in  Uw 
Wutem  chiitL-h  above  twelve  hundred  jean  ago.  Bud 
mny  of  theiH  no  doubt  lon^  before ;  fur  this  is  certwa, 
ihMlliese  prnycrs  were  collccletl  and  put  in  order  by  Si, 
Grvgory,  that  greut  \\^\i\  aod  guide  of  the  church,  upoa 
«ho»e  account  alone  ihev  ought  (o  be  held  hi  peculiar 
QilMin  anil  veacraiioii  by  ui  above  all  otlier  churchea^ 
tioCB  il  ""iJii  by  his  pious  efforts  that  Christianity  waa 
fint  planted  tii  this  country.  We  learn  from  historjr,* 
(hll  he  luved  our  nation,  and  had  it  ntaiiy  years  in  hi* 
ImtI  to  cniivert  us  in  yenoa,  which  he  aflerwarda 
rffefled  by  the  ministry  of  Augustine,  who  was  the  first 
DJuianary  sent  from  Rome,  to  preach  the  everlaaling 
()tM|iel  of  Cliri.^t  to  the  perishing  natives  of  this  once 
Pt;>iu,  hut  now  CIirt-,lian  inland,  anno  597.  (Jregory 
liinseif  calls  these  collects  ancient  in  his  time,  and  we 
Iwve  no  reason  tu  doubt  but  some  of  ihetn  might  be  de- 
rind  from  the  liturgies  of  ihe  lirsl  century. 

Ur.  Jenkin  has  given  the  following  arrangement  of 
Ifaeanhjects  nf  all  tlie  Collects,  ika.  respectively. 

Urtt  Svndtty  in  AdecMt.  For  grace  to  convert  ui 
ftanaiii,  aixl  to  put  nn  the  armour  of  light.  — fetwttf 
Untdafi  in  yldernt.  For  readini;  and  hearing  the  Scrip- 
tuifa  I'lrnrniiliiy. — Thii-il  Suni/ai/  in  Advent.     For  minis- 
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leH,  tliut  tlit'v  may  Iw  successful. — Fourth  Sunday  in 
^tti-rnl.  Toubluin  pardon  for  sin,  ami  accepTitiK-e  witb 
ijoA.—  i.hr'utMas  Dai/.  For  regeneraiioii,  anil  iicwnui 
of  Wfo.-St.  Stephint  Day.  Tlie  iaiilalion  of  snjnis  bv 
prayine  for  our  enemies.— SX.  John't  Day.  For  !be 
people,  that  ihey  may  be  kept  in  Irullj- — Hoiy  tnnocmt'i 
Day.  The  imiiation  of  sainis  by  iiinocency  of  life, 
— The  Cireumeision  of  Chrut.  That  we  may  mortify  our 
corrupt  aflections. — Epiphany.  That  God  may  'jriog 
lis  to  glory  after  lhi«  life. — FirH  Sunday  after  Epipkaiuf. 
Answer  to  prayers,  and  grace  to  fulfil  the  same. — 
Second  Sunday  after  Epiphatty.  To  olitHJn  pardon  for 
sins,  Biid  accep'anec  with  God. — I'kird  and  Jotaih 
Smndai/s  after  Epiphany.  For  support  under  alflicijoJi, 
and  ull  dangers.  —  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
To  rescue  us  from  teinplaLion. — Fifth  Sunday  after 
Epiphany.  That  the  people  may  have  truth,  unity,  and 
jKHce. — Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  That  God  may 
bring  us  to  ^\oiy.—Sexagenma  and  .Sepluagesima.  De- 
li»fraiice  from iadgmvnts.-^Quinguageiima,  Forcbarily, 
(hat  most  exrtllent  gift. — Ath  n'rdttaduy.  For  con- 
Irilion,  paidou,  and  newness  of  heart. — First  Sunday 
in  Lent,  Fasting,  in  order  to  righteousness  and  true 
holiness. — Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  For  safely  by  tlie 
providence  of  Ood. — Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  For  de- 
liverance from  enemies.— FowrfA  Sunday  in  Lent.  For 
deliverance  from  judgments. — Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
For  safety  by  llie  providence  of  iiaA.— Sunday  be- 
fore Easier.  Grace  for  the  imiiation  of  Christ. — 
Two  first  Collects  for  Good  Friday.  For  the  people 
within  the  church.  th»l  ihey  may  be  kept  in  truth. — 
Third  Collect  for  Good  Friday.  For  ihe  jieoplc  witiiout 
the  cliurcb,  Jews,  Turks,  [nlidets,  and  Heretics,  that 
thev  may  be  converted  and  live. — Easter  Even.  Mortifi- 
cation, in  order  to  a  joyful  resurrection. — Easter  Day. 
For  lieavenly  desires,  and  tu  bring  (he  same  to  good  effect. 
—  First  Sunday  after  Easier.  For  grace  in  general 
til  ctinMrl  us  from  sin.—  Srcoiirf  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Forj-racc  to  imitate  Christ  iu  his  most  holy  life. — Third 
.Sunday  afltr  Easter.  For  sincerity  in  our  profession  a» 
Cliristiaiis. ^fourfA  Sunday  efirr  Easter.  For  ihe  Jo*« 
of  Gild  aJid  his  laws.— fi/(A  Sunday  after  Easter.  To 
enable  us  to  do  those  things  which  are  good. — Asctfitien 
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Day.  For  heavenly  slfeclidiis,  ihBt  oiir  hearls  maj  b» 
Ihere  also. —  fiunday  afirr  Atctntion  Day,  For  ilie  coni- 
lorl  and  illuiiiiittitiuu  of  the  Spirit, — Whitmnday.  For 
the  tame  heavenly  graces.— TV im'f^  Sunday.  Fur  a  right 
and  stettfait  faith, — First  Sunday  after  Trinily.  For 
^racc,  that  we  may  be  enabled  lo  do  good. — Second, 
I'khd.and  Fourth  Sundayi  after  Trinity.  For  safer* 
and  proietiion  hy  the  good  providence  of  God. — Fifth 
Sunday  after  Trinily.  Tlial  the  church  may  be  kept 
ia  peace. ~5ij(A  Sunday  after  Trinity.  For  llie  luve  of 
God  and  his  Idva.— Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  For 
the  love  of  God,  and  increase  in  true  religion. — Eigktk 
Sttnday  after  Trinity.  For  preiervalion  tiom  evil,  and 
Hipply  of  good. — A'tnfA  Sunday  after  Trinily.  Forgrace 
to  b«  enabled  to  live  according  lo  the  will  of  God.— 7Wi(/i 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  For  hearing  and  a  gracious  answer 
lo  our  prayer?, —  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  For 
iracR,  that  we  may  keep  the  nay  of  Gud's  commandments. 
—Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  For  pardon  of  sId  and 
abundance  of  mercy. — Thirleenih  Sunday  after  lYinity, 
Forgrace  lo  serve  God  faithfully. — Fourteenth  Sunday 
^ter  lenity.  For  an  increase  of  faitli,  and  the  love 
of  God  and  his  laws. —  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
To  be  kept  from  all  things  hiirlful. — Sixteenth  Sunday 
^ttr  Trinity.  That  the  church  may  be  defended  and 
kept  in  aafety. — Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  For 
grate,  that  we  may  be  coiitiiiuallv  given  to  good  wotka. 
— Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity^  For  grace  to  witlt- 
itand  temptations.— AWfrt«(A  Sunday  after  Trinily 
Fortlie  direction  and  rule  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — Twentieth 
Sunday  afttv  Trinity.  For  God's  providence  to  keep  us 
froni  all  things  tliai  may  hurt  u^.—Tvienly-first  Sunday 
tfter  Trinily.  For  pardon  and  peace,  that  we  may  be 
cleansed  from  all  our  sins. — Twenty-second  Sunday  after 
iyinily.  Tbal  the  cliiirchmHy  be  kept  in  godliness,  and 
free  from  all  advi-rsilies, —  Twenty-third  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  That  God  will  be  ready  to  hear  the  prayers 
•f  his  cliurtb. —  Twenty-fomlk  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
That  the  Lord  may  be  p'tased  to  absolve  his  people 
from  their  o9encv».—'l'wt»tyJifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Tint  we  may  l>riii<;  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works. — SI. 
Andrew.  For  gr^re  to  convert  ua  from  sin.  St.  Thamn*. 
Foe  tiiuinens  of  fuilh  and  constancy. —  St.  Taul.    ^«t 
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the  imiialiuii  of  Si.  Paul,  in  rullowiiig  llic  liuL-rritip  whicb 
lie  1aiii;lit. — Furijtration.  Fur  nt'ci'ptance  willi  iind 
ihrotisliClirisl.— ii'(.  Mallkiat,  For  miiiUtor»,  lliat  thr* 
may  Iw  liav  pastors. — Annuneialion.  For  the  beacfitiol 
Chrisls  d«aili.— S(.  Mark.  For  llie  establi!.linieDt  ol 
Ibe  Irulh  in  the  Holy  Gospel.  SI.  Philip  and  Sf.  James. 
Timl  we  may  walk  ia  the  way  of  elerual  tiftr,  by  rollnwiog 
Ihe  sirps  of  the  holy  apostles. — Ht.  Barnabas.  That  w 
may  not  be  destilulc  uf  the  gifls  of  God.— .Vi.  JoAn  tit 
Baptist,  That  we  may  imitate  the  Baptist  by  fallnwiag 
his  doi'trine  and  holy  life. — Si.  Peter.  That  mioiiten 
may  l>e  diligent  in  preaching  the  word. — St.  Jamu.  For 
conversion  from  ihe  world  and  carual  afieclioni. — St, 
iiiirlholomeie.  For  grace  to  hear  the  word  and  keep  it. 
— 5f.  Malthtw.  For  ^race  to  forsake  >he  wnrld,  and  aH 
inordinate  desires.— -Sf.  Michgel.  For  safely  by  tlw 
■;naritian  care  of  angels, — St.  Lukr.  For  grace  to  r** 
1  i>tve  llie  salutary  eDVcIs  of  bearing  tlie  Gospel.— .f(. 
Aimon  and  St,  Jude.  I'or  unity  nf  spint  in  Ihe  ChRn,'h. 
— All  Siiinis,  That  ne  may  have  grdce  lo  follow  tti< 
lilc.'sed  saints  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living. 

In  liki-  manner,  ifais  author  has  tmalyzed  and  ananged 
the  "  Epiillei  and  Gospels;"  showing  that  they  ar«  not 
plated  in  the  Liturgy  prumiscuously,  or  as  it  should 
iiappeii ;  but  every  one  ii>  its  order,  being  suited  rcspec- 
tivclv  id  i!ic'ir  prujH'f  fl«v»,  and  all  jiiinlty  to  ihe  seii«on< 
which  inierveui',  and  are  governed  by  the  principal 
festivals. 

The  Fetlivah  of  llie  Rngtish  churrh  arc  held  on  what 
a  re  called  "  Saints' Davs,"  with  some  others.  S(.  Andrew's, 
on  Ihe  30lh  of  November ;  St.  Thomas's,  31st  December; 
St.  Stephen's,  2itih  of  December;  St.  John  the  EvangeUll, 
27ll>  of  December;  the  Innocents'  day,  on  the  S8(Ji 
December. 

This  day  is  commemnraled  by  the  church  because  ffw 
iloly  liinoceuis  were  the  tirst  that  sulFered  npon  our 
Saviour's  account;  also  for  the  greater  solemnity  of 
Christmas,  the  birlh  of  Christ  being  the  came  of  tbdr 
deaths.  The  Greek  church  rectons  the  niinibcr  fotty 
tliousaiKJ  :  hut  ihn  Scripture  is  sileut  on  the  subject. 

Couvcrjiori  uf  St.  Ptiul,  -iQih  January ;  St.  MatthillV 
(by,  2<tth  February  ;  St.  Mark'^  25lb  April ;  St  Hhilip 
■ug  St.  James,  1st  of  May;  St.  Bamabtts  th«  ApoilH 
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nOi  of  June;  Nutivily  uf  John  tlie  liniili^r,  24lh  Juoe; 
Beliea'tin;;  of  John  the  Bapliat,  2l)ili  August:  St.  Peier't 
day.  ZOlliJime;  St.  James  the  Aposile,  25tli  July  ;  St. 
RiVlliolunit-w  ttie  Apostle,  24th  of  Aujjust;  St  Matlbev 
ilic  Apoille,  2l$t  of  September;  Si.  Michael  and  Ail 
Anuels,  '2<Jlb  nf  September;  St.  Luke  ihe  Eraagelul, 
18ih  October:  St.  Simon  aud  St.  Jude,  2))th  October; 
tnd  All  Siiints.  liie  1st  of  November.  The  Reforinera 
havitig  laid  aside  the  ireleb ration  of  a  grunt  many  martjM' 
Aiiy%,  which  had  grotvn  loo  numerous  and  burlhenioiue 
tn  tlie  church,  thoushl  fit  to  retain  thU  day,  whereon  tbe 
dmrcb,  \>y  a  general  com  memo  rat  ion,  returns  her  tbwiki 
to  Ood  for  llieiu  all. 

Betides  these  feativaU  may  be  mentionfd  two  others, 
not  connected  with  those  relaliiig  to  ilie  Ajiostlec  tl»eM 
«tc  lUe  Purifieation,  on  tlie  -2d  of  February ;  aod  Ihe 
Atmmciation,  on  the  aSlh  of  March. 

Such  are  the  saints,  and  such  the  days  ou  which  feiti- 
■hSa  are  kept  in  the  church  of  £ni>laiid.  They  are, 
hawcver,  at  present  but  little  alteoderl  to,  eicept  at  tfaa 
■'  poliiif  offices,"  in  which  "  red-letlcr  days,"  to  called 
frem  being  usually  printed  uiib  red  ink  in  the  com- 
man  almaniti.-hs,  are  observed  as  holiduys,  &c.  There 
are  other  days,  as  Good-Friday,  Easier,  Whitsuntide, 
and  LcRl,  observed  in  their  church ;  but  they  are  all  well 
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Thv  CommuHion  tlt^'tice  *>(  tiiii  rhurcli  is  it|ipnintcil 
1o  be  rt'ad  at  llie  atiar,  or  communion  leblr,  evrrv  Loft)'» 
day.  "ml  "pon  ev«ry  fcslival  or  fast  ihroughoiit  (he  ynr. 
To  "  receive  the  comniimion,"tneaDs  to  receive  ihciom- 
mmt  of  the  Lord't  Supprr,  callril  the  cucharist  by  the 
Roman  Catholics;  anfliiere  it  may  be  proper  to  nWm, 
ihat  the  church  of  Englaari  ullims  nf  two  sncramrDli 
only,  (vi«,)  Baplitm  and  ihe  Kurhariit.  Those  nlM 
nci^asjoniil  oHices  of  ttie  church,  are  ihe  Lortt's  Supper; 
Baptism ;  the  Catechism ;  Contirmatinn ;  Malrinony;  , 
Viiilation  of  the  Sick ;  Burial  of  llie  Dead ;  Cfaurching  ^  ' 
Women  ;  and  the  ComininatioH. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  admiilmg  the  Kuttu- 
ri*t  as  8  sacrament,  conferrin;;  $;race,  Hh<-n  wortliily 
administered  and  received,  does  [int  attach  any  super- 
(tilious  importance  to  it. 

This  sacrament  is  generally  taken  by  persons  a  lillle 
before  death,  as  is  that  ofeKtreme  uticlion  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church;  but  ills  administered  once  a  month 
publicly  in  the  church.  The  manner  of  its  administra- 
tion may  be  seen  in  :dl  our  common  prayer-books. 

Jlapfiim  is  the  other  aacrdment  of  the  church  of  < 
England;  and  it  may  be  administered  to  either  infants 
nr  adutis;  bill  gene-rally  tci  the  former,  and  is  eiiher 
public  or  privHie.  There  are  three  services  for  this 
sacrament:  Ist.  "  llie  minislriiliou  of  public  bagjiisra  of 
tufanls,  to  he  used  in  the  church  ;  2d.  the  ministra- 
tion of  baptism  of  children  in  houses;  and  3d.  the 
Riioistraiinn  of  hapiism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years, 
and  are  able  to  answer  for  iheiuselves."  The  primitive 
practice  of  imwieriion  h  CRJoined  by  llie  laws  of  the 
church  :  but  is  iic\er  enforced.  Infants  receive  Uicir 
tkrittian  namti  at  ibis  rite. 

The  usenf  3;fon«rr«,  or  gnd-faihers,  at  the  time  a  child 
isbapiizedior  chrulttud,  as  il  is  called,  isiiMiispeosahle: 
for  a  male  there  mii»t  be  two  god-fathers  and  one  god- 
mother; and  for  a  female  two  god-molhers  and  one  god- 
dlher,  who  "promise  and  vow,"in  the  child's  name,  "that 
it  sluill  renounce  llie  devil  and  all  his  works  ;  believe  all 
<fae  arlictes  of  the  christian  faith;  keep  God's  holy  will 
ftnd  commandments,  and  wdik  in  the  same  till  the  cud  of 
its  life!" 

The  Catcchhm  of  ibe  Chtircb  of  England  teaches  tbe 
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leading  tloclriues  of  the  chiiri^h,  auit  miinittj  ilie  youiii; 
in  iDiinv  ttf  iheir  diilicii,  moral  and  ilieologicul. 

Cm^raM/jffii.— When  children  are  properly  inslrueled 
ID  the  uaiure  and  nbligationii  iirixnised  for  them  in  bap- 
tun,  bj  ihe  citurcli  catechism,  rhey  are  llicn  reqiiiretl  to 
be  prew^nted  to  the  bishop  for  dntfirmalian,  in  order  lo 
ntify  those  vows  iu  ilieiruMn  persons,  bv  ihis  rilf;  bat 
not  being  instituted  iiv  Christ,  it  cannot  properly  be  called 


The  olfice  of  ilie  churcli  begins  with  u  serious  aclnin. 
nilion  to  all  iliose  who  ure  desirous  to  parlake  of  its 
benefits  ;  and  iliat  they  should  renew  iii  iheir  own  name* 
Ibc  solemn  engagement  which  Ihey  entered  into  by  tliejr 
nireiiei  at  their  liapiism,  and  iliis  in  tht  pruettct  of  God 
M%i  the -wholt  congiegation ;  to  which  every  one  ought 
tuansHrer,  with  rerecf nee,  and  jeriout  consideratinn,  /dp. 
Then  follow  some  acts  of  praise  and  prayer,  proper  for 
llie  occasion.  The  ceremony  consists  of  the  imposition, 
ur  laying  on  of  hands  upon  the  head.  Tlie  oDiee  con- 
dudci  with  suitable  prayers.  The  bishop  having  laid 
hii  hand  upon  the  head  of  each  person,  as  a  token  of 
(rod's  tavour,  humbly  supplicates  the  almighty  and  ever- 
Ijiliny  Gnd,  t/tat  Ait  hand  omi/  bt  oter  Ihmt,  aud  his  Holy 
Spirit  iiia\  be  alwayt  with  Ihfia,  to  lead  llieoi  in  Ike  know- 
Irdgt  and  obtdicnee  of  kia  word,  to  Ihal  at  Ihe  end  of 
Iktir  Utct  ihey  way  be  taped  through  Jetut  Chritt :  an<l 
Iu  ihtit  is  added  a  collect  out  of  llie  communion -service, 
ciincliiding  with  the  bishop's  blessiog,  wlio  now  desires, 
llialthe  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  llie  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  may  be  beslowed  u}io[i  llieiii,  and  remain 
with  theio  for  ever. 

Matrimony  is  nut  deemed  a  sacrament  in  lliis  church, 
■llbough  regarded  as  a  sacred  and  holy  rile.  It  is  jier- 
formed.  either  in  public  in  the  church,  or  in  a  private 
house,  and  either  Iiv  License,  or  Ibe  publication  of  Banns; 
and  cannot  be  dissolved  except  by  an  especial  Act  of 
I'afJiaaieiil,  after  previous  cunvicliun  of  the  cnnie  uf 
adallery,  or  someolhrr  lawful  cause,  beard  and  adjudgetl 
in  (he  Courts  of  Law.  Accordingly,  therefore,  Ibe  laws 
of  England  forbid  any  divorce  lo  take  place  on  account 
of  alledged  adultery  in  either  party,  till  such  ads  of 
adullerv  have  been  clearly  proved  ;  afler  whicb  th« 
•Sgrieved  parlj  may  v)?p\y  to  Pariiatnenl  for  »tt  tkCV  -aV 
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Divorcn,  or,  as  it  wHSBiicienllv  calleii,  "a  Billnf  DinoM* 
neiil."  This  law,  liowever,  caonot  be  confide  red,  u 
loin«  liave  considered  it,  "  oh  ex  post  facia  law,"  oix 
law  inude  lo  punish  an  offence,  against  which  there  wu 
so  pri^viuusitiw. 

The  I'uneraU  of  the  Church  of  Kn^land  are  verv  »«• 
pie  and  aftecling;  and  llie  service  of  the  most  soleain 
vnd  tfevuut  kind. 

They  have  a  praclice  of  publieiy  reiiiniin^  thanks  by 
women  aCler  child-birth,  which  they  calt  Ckurehing  ij 
Womrn,  and  for  which  there  is  a  distinct  eervicr  in  (m 
Buok  ol'  Cotnmuo  Prajer ;  and  tliis,  with  what  n  calM 
llic  Comminution,  a  long  list  of  curses,  used  only  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  concludes  that  siniiular,  and,  in  nmv} 
respects,  very  excellent  book. 

In  concluding  Ibis  analysis  of  ihe  Litui^y  of  this  bmly 
uf  Christians,   it  may  be  observed,  ih^t    Ihe    Mornin|; 
Service  l'(»rm«rly  consisted  of  three  jiarls,  which  were    1 
read  at  three  different  limes  in  the  forenoon.     These  are 
now  ihrowQ  into  one,  and  are  all  used  at  the  same  time. 
This  conjiinclioR  of  the  services  produces  many  repetb    ' 
tinns.     For  instance,    the   Lnrd's  Prayer  is  alway*  re-    : 
pealed  Ave  times  every  Sunday  morning  :   and  on  Sacra*    i 
luent  days,  if  there  happen  t"  be  a  bapti»iii  and  a  churclK 
ing,  il  is  i<;praied  about  ciiihl  limes  in  ihe  course  of  about 
Iwo  Ihoura.     These  and  some  oilier  detects  have  been  rt- 
peatedly  attempted  lo  bi-  reformed  ;  but  hitherto  withonl 

Tile  ourernoKnf,  DineipUne,  Sfc.  of  this  church  are 
next  lo  be  considered. 

There  are  two  Archbisliop.s,  (vix.)  Canlerburv  and 
Vork,  the  lirst  of  which  <s  iirimaie  of  all  England,  tdonKh 
llie  King;  is  temporal  bead  of  the  church;  and  has  tint 
appointment  of  ail  ibe  Bishops.  There  arc  twenty-six 
Hithops,  besides  the  twit  A  re  b  bishops,  «ho  are  all  peer* 
of  the  realm ;  except  the  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  wbu- 
is  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Atbol;  and  has  uo  seat  in 
llie  bouse  of  peers. 

The  Church  of  Ire/and  is  ulso  episcopal,  and  is  gn> 
verneil  by  four  .Archbishopi'  uiid  eiglilccn  Bishops.  Since 
the  Unimi  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  Archbishop  and 
three  Bishops  sit   alternately  in  the  house  of  ■ 
loiulioD  of  session!. 
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The  pro  vine  V  of  York  compriairx  four  lii»iio[)ricB,  vit. 

Durham,  Carlisle,  Cliester,  and  the  Isia  of  Man;  all  tfap 

rest,  to  itie  number  of  twenly-ooe,  are  in  the  province  ot 

CiDlerbury. 

The  clerit-al  dignilarj',  iicsl  to  the  bi;lio|},  is  the  arch- 
ilMcon,  whnse  duly,  tliou^li  very  dilferent  in  dilTetent 
dioceses,  may  be  terQi«>d  lliat  «f  a  represeulalive  of  tile 
biiliop  in  ^eveml  of  his  less  imporlxnl  runctioni.  The 
nural^r  of  urchdcacoiis  in  Euglynd  is  about  sixty.  Tlie 
n^meof  Deuu  ( Orcanus)  was  probably  derived  from  bi* 
originally  superintending  two  canons  or  prehendarieb 
l^ch  bishop  has  a  chapter  or  council  ajipointcd  to  assist 
hiui,  and  each  chapter  has  a  Dean  for  a  president ;  bnl  . 
there  are  in  the  church  of  England  many  deaneries  of 
other  descriptions,  Rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  of  a 
clfrgymaii  holding  a  living,  of  which  the  liibes  are  entire  ; 
Vicir  i.«  understood  uf  a  living  when  the  great  lilhes 
liave  passed  into  secubt  bunds.  The  very  general  name 
ef  Cumle  signities,  sometimes,  (as  euri  in  France)  a 
clfTgyman  in  posaesaiun  of  a  livin<;,  but  more  frequently 
DOE  exercising  the  spiritual  olhtc  in  a  parish  iiiidi'r  the 
rwtoToT  vicar.  The  latter  are  temporary  cumtes,  their 
vppointment  being  a  mailer  of  arrangement  with  the 
Hector  or  Vicar;  the  former,  more  jiermanent,  arc  called 
(lerpctual  curates,  and  are  aj>]ioin(eH  by  the  impropriator 
in  a  pariib  »bich  has  iitilljci  recior  nurvicar.  The  name 
uf  Prie&t  is,  in  general,  coiiUned  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  uf  Konie;  in  the  church  uf  England,  the  corres- 
puiidiiig  term  is  a"  Clerk  in  Orders."  A  Parson  (parsena 
rrr/nite^  denotes  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  parochial 
church.  Deacon  is.  in  England,  nut  a  layman  (.except 
with  the  Dissenters)  as  in  Cnlvinistic  countries,  but  i\ 
clergyroao  of  limiied  qnalilications,  to  preach,  baptize, 
marrv,  and  bury;  but  not  to  give  the  Sacrament  of  the 
I iOrd's  Supper.  "  Readrn"  are  not  regular  clergymen; 
but  laymen,  of  good  character,  licensed  by  the  bisliiip  to 
read  prayers  in  churtlies  and  cha|jf'ls,  where  there  is  no 
cli^rgvniHii. 

The  dtgree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  requires  an  examina- 
tion, and  a  Uiiiversily-residvnce  of  I li ret  or  four  years; 
but  to  qualify  for  the  acceptance  of  a  curacy,  acrrtittealc 
of  atlendiug  a  single  course  of  Divinity-Lectures  is  all 
tint  is  necMsary.     Of  iaie  years  llic  IViglmpi  WieWeft 
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Engltind,  ihe  ri?a<ler  will  be  iastructed  and  amuied  by 
•nme  facU,  pnillv  taken  from  tliat  singular  prtHiiittiM, 
"  A  Plea  for  Religion  aud  the  Sacred  Writings,"  byllK 
)iit«  Rev.  David  Simitsun,  Minister  of  Christ  Chuxcl', 
Uacckstield,  tban  whom  a  better  or  mtire  Iiaiihi  uhI 
Donscientious  i-lergyman  ibe  cburch  of  £ngbnd  ncirrr 
possessed. 

It  is  well  known,  savs  thi«  cood  man,  that  tlwre  iii 
about  18,000'  ctergvmen  in  Entfiand  and  Wales  of  ilie 
«at>bli»hed  religion,  atid  nearlv  ia,OOU  {larisbes. 

The  Reetorie*  oOflS;  the  ViVarages  3ti87;  tliclivii^i 
•f  other  descriptions  2070  :  in  all  11,755.  Twealjmt 
thirty  of  these  livin!;s  may  be  a  iliousand  a-year  wd 
upwards;  four  or  five  hundred  of  iheui  500i,  and  np- 
wards:  luo  tUonsand  uf  them  under  lOOL;  five  iboti- 
und  under  100/.  a-year.  1'he  average  value  of  llvingt 
is  140/.  a-year,  reekuning  tliem  at  10,000. 

In  the  year  1714.  when  Queen  Aiinc's  Bounty  bepn 
to  be  distributed,  there  were  ItTTl  livings  not  more  ^Amd 
10/.  a-year;  1467.20/.;  1126,30/.;  1141>,  10/.;  8B4.£Q/.! 
In  all  5GS7  livings,  not  more  than  50/.  a-year  a-ptece. 

All  Ibe  10/.  and  20/.  livings  have  been  augmented  bv 
the  above  donation. 

This  Bounty  is  about  13,000/.  a-year,  tkar  of  deduc- 
tions;  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  6^  atiguicniat ions  an- 
nually, at  200/.  3-pieee. 

Ttie  Clergy  are  indehled  to  bishop  Burnet  for  tUi 
■pplication.  The  monev  itself  arises  from  the  firsl-fruili 
and  tenths  of  ehurcli-iiviDgs,  above  a  certain  vtlut, 
which,  before  tlie  lime  of  Henry  Vlll.  used  togutotbt 
Pope  of  Rome. 

The  whole  income  of  the  church  and  two  Dnivereiliet 
is  about  1.60«,000/.t  a-jear.  There  are  20  bisboi* 
whose  annual  income  is  72,000/. ;  or,  according  to  aLDOtbef 
account,  D2,000/. ;  each  bishop,  therefore,  lias  on  an 
average  2770/.  or  35d8/.  a-year,  supposing  he  bail  no 
other  preferment.  There  are  28  Deaneries  and  Chapten^ 
whose  income  is  about  5000/.  a-veur  eai.h,  umkiiii;  toga- 
ther  about  140,000/.  a-year.     The  income  of  the  1W9 


•  Ttifiehnvp  talhfr  incrcated  linfe  Mr.  Simptnn  wroli-. 
1  Tliliii  ^rnrrrly  hnlrihr*  rnllrr  value  or  Ihe  Chureli'i  HeveoDM, 
l[»c  retkontreiy  (leuiJile uraice. 
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iM  is  together  about  ISOfiOal.;  the  clergy 
•Ibcr  about  1,1DB,000f.  ayeat  amoiiff  them, 
lillle  more  than  100/.  a-|iiec'e.  The  wbolc 
ibe  clergy  and  tl.eir  families  make  nearly 
ouli,  that  it,  about  an  ei?htli  part  of  (he  na- 
okoning  the  jx^iilatton  of  England  and  Walei 
MM)  of  people,  every  clergyman  would  have  a 
Ion  of  444  persons  io  attend  to,   in  the  same 

kMlMioll. 

are  moreover  ^  Cathedrals,  W  Deans,  60 
uns,  aad  A44  Prebends,  Canons,  &c.  Brsidet 
•re  are  in  all  about  'MO  in  orders  belonging  to 
[^Hlliedralit.  and  about  800  Lay-Oflicers,  such 
j-n«n,  oliii'ers,  &rc.  who  are  all  paid  from  the 
1  emoluments;  so  (bat  Ibere  are  about  1700  at- 
t  die  several  Calhcdrali,  who  divide  among 
140,000/.  a-year,  making;  on  an  average  nearly 

ire  nearly  1000  VMogS  in  the  gif)  of  tfie  king; 
cuilooMTy  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  preient 
Im^B  under  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  in  the 
k,  and  for  the  Miniater  of  State  to  present  to 
It.  Those  under  20/.  are  about  780,  and  thott 
lily  180.  Upwards  of  1600  places  of  church 
It,  4if  different  sixes  and  descriptions,  are  in  the 
e  36  bishops :  more  than  600  in  the  preseota- 
le  two  Universities;  about  1000  io  the  gift  of 
kl  cathedrals,  and  other  clerical  institutions; 
Ml  livings  are  in  the  nominaiiou  of  the  oobilily 
y  o(  the  land,  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
of  them  may  be  of  a  different  description  from 
•  above.  i 

lea  by  which  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the   ' 
;  dignified,  are,  in  some  instances,  little  inferior 
[iveii  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.     The  archbishop  of 
ry  ia  addressed  as  ■'  Hit  Grace,  the  tnoil  Revt- 

ier  MS  God,  A'- ,  by  Divine  Providenct,  Lord 

fjt  of  Canttrbury."  The  Uiihops  are  tinted 
Keverend  Father*  ta  God,  by  Divine  Permittion, 
\$h»pi  oJ,&c.     Others  are  styled  Very  Revt- 


"  Em*;  ao  Ibe  Rereauei  vT  tlie  Chnrch  of  Ca^tawL" 
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A  PrAmi  b  a  provisioo  in  laid  givan  ,n>  a  bhtdb^i 
jfirmkmiimi^  that  it,  for  the  topport  <?  a  dcfgyaiia  wfcm 
title  may  be  either  prebendary  or  eanoo:  Aimmmm 
(advocatio)  it  the  right  of  presentation  taa  liviuK,   "* 


was  first  vested  in  those  laymen  who  were  founders  of^or 
to  livings.    A  living  is  held  jn  eMMwmlmh 


benefactors 

when,  to  prevent  its  becoming  ¥oid»  it  is  Gommitted 
Ccammendatur)  until  conveniently  provided  with  t 
pastor.  Modus  (modus  decimaudi)  is  a  composition  tar 
tithes;  it  may  be  either  perpetnal,  or  during  the  lives  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  lay-impropriators  of  tithe, 
so  frequent  in  England,  date  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  that  furious  monarch  Hemy 
Vill.  Patrons  were  then  allowed  to  retain  the  tithes 
and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  appointing  a 
clergyman;  in  cases  of  such  appointment,  the  dergymaa 
was  called  vicariust  or  representative  of  the  patron. 

Ministers  at  the  time  of  their  ordination  take  a  solemn 
path,  that  they  subscribe,  ex  «iumo,  to  all  and  eftty 
thing  contained  in  the  book  of  Common  Pramr,  te.' 
They  also  swear  to  perform  true  and  canonical  obediatf 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  his  snooeisoi%  M  M 
things  lawful  md  honest 

An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  England,  by  their  fcpff  • 
sentatives,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  ecclesiai 
tical  matters,  is  called  a  convocation.  Though  the  eon* 
vocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  transact  any  bnsiMis 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  yet  it  still  meets  on  the 
second  day  of  every  session  of  parliament,  but  immediately 
adjourus.  Like  parliament,  it  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  house.  In  the  upper  house,  the  archbishops  anrf 
bishops  sit ;  and  in  the  lower  house,  the  inferior  clergjr* 
who  are  represented  by  their  proctors.  These  consist  of 
^11  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  proctor  lor  every 
chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  every  diocese,  anil 
amount  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  divines.  - 

The  archdeacons  hold  stated  vitifations  in  the  dioecifs 
over  which  they  bold  jurisdiction  under  the  bidmp^ 
Their  business  on  these  occasions  is  to  enquire  into  the 
reparation  and  moveables  belonging  to  the  chvreb, 
to  reform  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  Vnut 
the  more  weighty  affairs  before  the  bishop.  They 
have  also  a  power  to  suspend  and  escommuuicatas.io 
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tees  to  prove  wilts,  and  ta  induct  all  clerks 
leir  respective  jarisdiutions, 
rchliisliop,  besides  the  inspection  of  the  bishops 
ior  cleigy  in  the  province  over  which  he  preside*. 
.  episcopal  Jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese.  He 
lecclestastical  Jurisdiction  in  his  prOYince,  and  is 
I  of  the  gpirilualities  of  any  vacunt  see,  as  the 
f  the  (empoialities.  He  is  eatilled  to  present  by 
all  the  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  hit 
I  bishop,  if  not  tilled  witliia  si\  months.  He  has 
istomary  prerogative,  on  consecrating  a  bishop, 
a  clerk  or  chaplain  to  be  provided  for  by  such 
instead  of  this,  it  is  now  iiju^l  to  acttpt  an 
He  is  said  to  be  enthroned  wlieii  vetted  in  tile 
lopric  ;  whilst  bishops  are  said  to  be  installed, 
race  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of  England, 
\l  to  the  royal  family,  has  precedence  of  all 
ind  of  M  othcers  of  (he  crown.  It  is  his  privi- 
custoni  lo  crown  the  kings  ami  queens  of  this 
n.  By  common  law,  he  possesses  the  power  of 
of  wills  and  testaments,  and  of  granting  letters 
oistration.  He  has  also  a  power  to  grant  licenses 
pensations  in  all  cases  formerly  sued  for  In  the 
*  Rome,  and  not  repu^fnant  to  the  law  of  God,  Ac- 
ly,  he  issues  special  licenses  to  marry,  to  hold  two 
&c.:    and  he  exercises  the  right  of  conferring 

Archbishop  of  York  possesses  the  same  rights  in 
lince  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  has 
•Bceof  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood,  aod  of  all 
of  stale  except  the  lord- high-chancellor.  He  has 
certain  parts  the  rights  of  a  count  palatine, 
tbop  of  England  is  also  a  baron  in  a  three-fold 
,  namely,  feudal,  with  respect  to  the  lemporali- 
ncied  to  his  bishopric;  by  writ,  as  being  sun- 
by  tvrit  to  parliameni;  and  by  patent  and  creation, 
ingly  he  has  the  precedence  of  all  other  barons, 
es  as  baron  and  bishop.  But  though  the  peerage 
>ps  was  never  denied,  yet  it  has  been  contested 
r  they  have  a  right  to  vote  in  criminal  matters.  At 
,  the  bishops  vote  in  the  trial  and  airaignment  of  a 
but,  before  sentence  of  death  is  passed,  tb«'^Ni\^' 
ad  Tole  by  proxy. 


Ririniate  b.rlbs  end  marriajreT- 
by  the  slatutp  law,  belongi  th. 
cbiru^eoM,  and  schoolmasters 
P^».  Tbii  last  pririioiH! 
fcfhpp  af  N«r*icfc.  The  Sbh 
{nnlMe  abwe  the  eivil  courts 
no*  the  fcteer  in  the  aaow  »f 
BOrinthBtoribekiDi.  Theju. 
«  hii  chiacellbr,  MtcieaUT  c«l 
the  cnnrch-lawjer. 

ITw  BiaboiH  of  Loadmi,  On 
tjke  pTcee^Bmx  ^f  the  other  I 
them  aiMnrdiiig  to  the  scninnt' 
A  bishop'*  'hoiue  is  vailed  a  pmli 
W^hoHt  appporing  of  eiety 
tte  foUowhig  etiiNDW  fraa  Sir 
teresting  book,  '■  A  Morning's 
*«»."  tttaiff  «fikt  ofaservHtiotu  a 
aoinnvistibljr  rtpae,  and,  witbaj 
je«  befere  lu.  that  the  readw'  » 
■t"!^  Iqr  their  ioMrtioo  in  ihie 

■««l  wtv  tfonkhe  ohiuvfa,  ibt 
veBcnUe  itniclvre  «arficd  uy  imi 
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ducing  llie  most  salutary  eflecis  on  rlie  lemjier  and  habits 
oftbe  people.  Thrice  ha^tpy  man,  tliai  fiarUh-priesl. 
who  feels  the  extent  and  imporUnce  cf  his  duties,  and 
performs  thein  for  lh«ir  own  reward,  Dot  as  acts  of 
ilrudgery,  or  to  gratify  selfish  feelings!  Enviable  seat, 
that  pulpit,  where  power  is  roiiferred  by  law  and  by 
casloin,  of  teaching  useful  truths,  and  of  conveying  hap- 
piness, through  the  ioiec  of  principles,  to  the  fire-side* 
of  so  many  families!  Delightful  picture! — what  more, 
or  what  bttler,  could  wisdom  contrive? — A  day  of  rest 
— a  place  sanctified  for  instrutlion^habits  of  attend- 
ance— a  teacher  of  worth  and  eeal — Ills  prt^cepts  carried 
Aom  the  church  to  the  fire-side — and  there  regulating 
and  governing  all  the  actions  and  relations  of  life  ! 

"  Such,  however,  is  the  composition  of  the  picture, 
aoly  as  seen  on  a  sunny  day!  Alas!  the  passions  and 
vcakuesaes  of  men  deny  its  frequent  realization!  Au- 
iborined  iustructors  cannot  enjov  the  reputation  of  supe- 
rior wisdom  without  being  excited  by  vanity,  and  led  to 
play  ite  fool — they  cannot  understand  two  or  three  dia- 
IhIs  without  becoming  coxcombs— lliey  cannot  wear  a 
robe  ofotlice  williout  bein^  uplifted  by  pride — and  they 
cBHOt  be  appointed  expounders  of  the  siiople  elements 
af  BOiala,  without  iancying  themselves  in  possession  or 
a  mewmi  ti^ht,  and  discovering  a  dettblt  sense  in  every 
text  of  Scripture  I  From  this  weakness  of  human  nattire 
arise  most  of  the  mysteries  which  discredit  religion ; — 
hence  the  incompreheHsible  jargon  of  sects— hence  the 
subalilntion  of  the  shadow  of  faith  for  the  sabslance  of 
food  works — hence  the  distraction  of  the  people  on  tlie- 
okpcal  subjects — and  hence,  in  fine,  its  too  common 
iBittcacy  and  insufiiciency  in  preserving  public  morals, 
afiaccd,  among  other  bad  effects,  in  its  tolerance  of  vin- 
dictive Christian  wars. 

"  I  aj^eai,  therefore,  to  conscientious  teachers  of  the 
^(Dple,  whether  it  b  not  their  duty  to  avoid  discussi<»ii 
a  Uic  pulpit  on  mysteries  which  never  edify,  because 
K*er  understood ;  and  to  confine  their  discourses  to  such 
tapic*  as  those  indicated  in  Iht  Sermon  of  Jetua  on  tke 
"itmml  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  proper  duty 
«f  a  national  establislimeui  I  Empirics  may  raise  the 
&■}  »f  fanaticism  about  mysteries  with  impuBt\^ — eitt^ 
•hnmlily  m*y,  for  it*  wisoo,  be  embodied  w  p&iv\cuN»x 


. vC  the ,^ 
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ifallj  cgpawdcd  is  tkelUr 
the  pmcUal  demr  ^'fli 
liiiiwrr  topics  whSk  de/M 


/Mtt^i.     I«  ihib 
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a  Rspcct  ibr  virtae^  J^wcn  tiM 
I  hf  1,  howcirr,  ilMt  a  r 
•r  tlM!«c  Ariiekt  af  AifA 
ia  iIk  Mtccaih  ceotary,  by 
pcrinffet  bai  Uf  coavafted,  ina 
ikt  to  a  people  thai  '1» 
cbaagrs  whick  Rawalit' 
bi«,  to  iImi  raligioa  akUk 
Ilwpe  to  KvaioMtiMlr 
aladi  trail  of  atslma  ari» 
af  ■oakith  suparalitii^^li 
^k;  ooasMKfiBK  laaltfMI 
iv^lcad  to 
a  «itt«irfs  atf  Ibr  bkbittt  iaiportaace  to 
««^  rs^SMi  tbr  Aafbcaa  Cbanrb  oa  th 
«i  tv«M«  «i4  tfalb.  It  scean»  iodecd,  to  be  b^  — 
tbM  rtvtYrstuit  cbarcbesv  of  all  deooaiiB«lioas»  ibMH 
<v«Mr  t^  wsaae  <uLUfiiat  IP  rccani  to  the  fall  cslMtt^ 
tW  efnM:»  «bic4«  darias^  tvcirc  eealarics,  were  irii^ 
4iM>rd  laK^  ibr  CbmiM  rvlicioa  hw  the  craft  or  i 
tm<>t  K>i  \ht  Cuaivh  of  RookI  Did  the  early 
dHiKt  the  abw4e  %>f  then  !  Aad  if,  ia  the 
^iMt^^rt  prrwa^  ibr^  did  aot,  or,  as  is 
Mirr<^fie.  tW^  c\«akl  aol«  is  it  aot  hapoctaot  to 
^^^a3^^^^^alilMl$  d^mblis  aad  to  restore  the  reBgisB  dl 
Obn^^  abicb  ae  pioifins  to  its  or^iml  parity,  «l1i 
taa  %>\iT  STAM^AaD  or  TBtrrH,  whirh  Godlit 

f^^^ea  t^  MM^  THE  L1CHT  OF  HIS  SXPSaiBMCB  MH 

IVr  Uner  cbHsse  of  this  passage  wriat  to  reqaiie  iMli 
<^^l^lMt^^|^     IK  stating,  tintthe  light  of  experii      ^' 
M«^Mfe  IS  ibe  s^  Ktoadaid  of  tvath  which  ( 
f^^i^  to  aaai.  SirlKrbwI.  it  it  efidcat  Ima  tha 
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Ihil  to  Ihc  lioht  of  expericDce  sad  reason  we  are  indebted 
brouT  preieul  kiiowktige  q(  even  llie  scrj|)lures  iliein- 
kIvm.  Experience  has  coDfiriDedllieireflicac}',  and  reason 
Mlablished  their  trulli.  They  warm  the  heart  as  tliev 
fohithlen  the  uDderslMiiding. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  work,  however, 
11  uf  a  still  more  pleasing  character. 

■■  1  w»s  induced  to  ascend  into  the  belfry,  where  I 
found  ropes  for  eight  belU — those  musical  loaea,  which 
eilend  the  sphere  of  the  Cliurch's  inBuence,  by  associa- 
lioDs  of  pleasure,  devotion,  or  melancholy,  through  lUe 
•nrrounding  country.  What  an  effective  means  of  in- 
vrtHsiBg  thesympalhies  of  religion,  and  exciting  them  by 
llie  lire- sides,  and  on  the  very  pillow&of  the  people!  Wlio 
thai,  as  bfide  or  bridegroom,  lias  heard  theiu,  in  con- 
junction with  the  first  joys  of  wedded  love,  does  not 
teel  the  pleasurable  associations  of  their  lively  peal  on 
other  similar  events?  Wbo  itiat,  through  a  series  of 
years,  has  obeyed  their  calling  chime  on  the  Sabbath 
HMMaing,  as  the  signal  of  placid  feelings  towards  his  God, 
and  his  assembled  neighbours,  does  nut  hear  their  weekly 
noDoiony  with  devotion  t  And  who  is  there  that  bat 
performed  the  last  riles  of  friendship,  or  the  melancholy 
duties  of  son,  daughter,  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  bro- 
iher,  oriUler,  under  the  recurring  tones  ufthe  awful  tenor, 
or  more  awful  dumb-peal,  and  does  not  feel,  at  every  re- 
CDrrence  of  the  same  ceremony,  a  revival  of  his  keen, 
but  unavaJliug,  regrets  fur  ilie  mouldering  dead  ?  Thus 
does  art  play  with  our  ingenuous  feelings ;  and  thus  is  an 
inportance  given  (o  the  established  Church  in  the  euu- 
corcls  of  nan's  nervous  system,  which  renders  it  unnecea- 
Mry  for  its  priesthood  to  be  jealous  or  invidious  towards 
ihoK  who  dissent  from  its  doctrines  fur  conscience  sake. 
In  truth,  such  is  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  ualioual 
Ciiorch,  that,  if  ibc  members  leave  the  Church  to  sit 
under  strange  pulpits,  the  incumbent  should  suspect  hts 
doctrines,  his  7eal,  his  talents,  or  bis  cliarity  in  tlte  col- 
irciiou  of  his  dues  and  tithes.  What  but  gross  miscou- 
dflct  in  the  priest— what  but  doctrines  incompatible  with 
tin  iuielligencc  of  an  enlightened  age — or  what  but  tne 
•diuus  impost  of  tithes- iukin<l,  can  separate  the  ri-nple 
>'uia  the  building  where  ihey  first  heard  the  name  of  <j(y.i, 
wa  wliici  esniaiiH  tbe  boaea  of  ibtit  aiiceUaib  1" 
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Perbipt  BoUiiw  aom  it  Mtdfol  to  csUbiC  m^km  iMr 
of  the  doeirmet  or  this  eharcb.  IImd  briefly  lo  rcwnk-^i 
the  heids  of  the  SO  Articles  thenadfet :  the  1st 
cstes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty,  (m.)  that ''  in  the 
of  the  Godhead,  there  are  three  persons  of  one  an! 
power,  and  eternity :  the  Father,  tiie  Son»  and  lira  Boir 
Ghost/'  The  2d  treats  of  the  word,  or  sod  of  Qoi 
whieh  was  made  very  man/'  imving  "  taken  num'a  niCaie 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  vhrgii^  of  ber  anbstanaa.^ 
He  is  nevertheless,  "  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  em 
substance  with  the  Father ;"  so  that  he  possesses  **  tnt 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  joined  together,  newer  lobs 
divided."  He  truly  soflered  to  reconcile  the  Fatter  Is 
us,"  and  became  "  a  sacrifioe''  for  both  **  original  and 
actual  sins.''  The  dd  speaks  **  of  the  going  down^ii 
Christ  Into  hell."  On  this  cnrions,  not  to  any  hwijit 
idea,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literally.  Dr.  Toirfw 
confesses,  that  Christ's  descent  into  hell  **  ia  not  naamlid 
by  any  of  the  evangelists,*'  but  his  tordsbip^  novertWaNb 
seems  to  think  that  between  the  death  and  NSiurcilisn 
of  Christ,  "  his  sonl  went  into  the  oomasosi  irgiitiJi 
for  departed  soub ;''  and,  a  little  farther  on,  romUvflk 
presses  his  opbion  that  "  Christ's  soul  nsfM  iMia  Wai 
in  hell,"  namely,  **  the  phKse  of  the  pnnishaMOt  of  lUi 
wicked,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  the  ptece  of  tbo  luiirt 
of  the  righteous."  The  4th  article  treats  of  the  resamm 
tion  of  Christ,  of  his  "  return  to  judge  all  mea  al  Ihl 
last  day."  The  5th  is  ''  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  prooeodil^ 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of  one  substance,  imgii<J( 
and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  wad  tUmad 
God."  The  6th  article  teaches  "  the  sufficienejr  of  Ih 
Holy  Scripture  for  salvation ;"  and  asserts  in  plain  Inw 
*'  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  provari 
thereby,  should  not  be  believed  as  an  article  of  mth^  •! 
be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.''  TM 
article  abo  mentions  "  the  names  fUid  nnoiber  of  III 
cauonical  books"  of  the  old  Testament,  also  sevenl  d 
the  books  of  the  Apocrvphal  books,  ''  whicfa  the 
doth  read  for  example  of  life,  and  institution  of 
These  books  are  the  8d  and  4th  books  of  Esdraaj  thl 
books  of  Tobias  and  Judith,  the  rest  of  the  book  fd 
Esther ;  the  book  of  Wisdom ;  Je*us  son  of  Siracb j 
Buruch,  the  prophet;  the  Songs  of  the  Thnt  CMNhM; 
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(be  History  ofSitsanDali:  Bell  and  tlie  DrajTon;  the  Prayer 
afMiinasses;  aod  llie  l:>lan(l  2(1  Books  of  MHC<^abeei>  To 
tl>«e  are  In  be  adited,  "  all  ihe  books  of  the  NewTeita- 
menl,  as  Ihey  are  coramoiily  received."  The  7lh  article 
ifeaU  parlicularly  "  of  ll»e  Old  Testament,"  asserting  its 
anison  with  the  New,  and  that  "  no  christian  is  Tree  from 
the  commandments  wlitch  are  called  moral."  The  8lb, 
treats  ■'  of  ihe  three  Creeds,"  via,  "  Nice  Creed,  Atha- 
insius's  Creed,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  which  "  oiigbt" 
all  lo  be  "  iborouglily  received,  for  they  may  be  proved 
bv  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture,"  Dr.  Tom- 
tine  says,  that  the  creed  called  after  Athatiaiius,  "  was 
certainly  not  written  by  that  father ;  it  is  not  found  in  his 
works.  Indeed,  it  was  never  heard  of  till  Ihe  sixth  cen- 
tury, above  100  years  after  the  death  of  Athanaiius ;  it 
was  Ifaen  published  trnder  the  name  of  that  diitinf{uished 
fttlier,  lor  tbe  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  it.  It  never 
bad  tbe  lanclion  of  any  coanctl,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  adinitled  into  the  eastern  church." 

This  libera)  prelale,  whose  orthodoxy  was  never  ques- 
lioncd,  goes  nn  lo  remark,  that  "great  objection  has 
beeo  made  to  the  clauses  of  ihis  creed,  which  denounce 
damnation  against  those  who  do  not  believe  liie  Catholic 
ftitb,  as  here  staled  ;  arwl  it  certainly  is  to  be  lamented, 
Ibat  assertions  of  so  peremptory  a  nature,  unexjdained 
ind  unqualilied,  should  have  been  used  in  any  human 
MmpositioD.  We  know  that  diiferent  persons  have  de- 
daced  different  and  even  opposite  doctrines  from  the 
irards  of  Scripture,  and,  consequently,  there  must  be 
•any  errors  among  christians;  but  since  the  gospel  no 
Vkere  informs  us  what  degree  of  error  will  exclude  from 
denial  happiDess,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  in' 
mj  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  former 
tinei^  uur  church  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  and 
Mate  GODsistently  with  the  general  principles  of  mildness 
Ud  toleration,  if  it  had  not  adopted  tbe  davmatory 
elaiiMsof  the  Athanasian  creed.  Though  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  tbe  doctrines  of  this  creed  are  all  founded  in 
Scriplure,  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  be  both  vnntert 
tsry  and  presampluovs  lo  say,  thai  '  except  evtry  oik' 
da  keep  them  whole  and  iindetiled,  without  doubt  hr 
iball  perish  everlastingly.'  " 

The  reat  of  Dr.  Touiline*  reasoLiiig  on  iWs  »\tos^V 
K  5 


if  12  luiiuoran^vDj^umooiOfwuiovi 

breathes  the  mmtt  tpirit  of  christiui  liberality,  «■ 

•  that  '*mi  different  practical  duties  are  required 

ferent  persons,  according  to   their  circumstanoi 

conditions  in  life,  so  different  degrees  and  differeu 

of  iaith  may  be  required  of  different  persons,  ace 

.  t^  their  understandings,  attainments,  and  opporl 

.of  improvement.    In  our  exertions  to  establish  tb 

of  faith,  we  are  not,"  continues  this  learned  prelat 

'violate  the  bond  of  peace;  we  are  not  to  consii 

who  differ  from  us  as  unworthy  of,  or  excluded 

the  favour  of  Gk>d/' 

This  creed  has  often  been  described  as  a  *'  mil 
round  the  neck  of  the  established  church."  Ma 
the  worthy  and  pious  men  it  has  driven  froni  the  ] 
the  national  establishment ;  and  still  more  does  it; 
day,  keep  from  entering.  The  canons  of  the  chui 
constantly  violated  by  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  wb 
lutely  refuse  to  read  it  at  the  appointed  seasons; 
are  no  less  than  fourteen  times  in  every  year.  Its 
siou  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  s« 
nism  and  dissent ;  but  highly  beneficial  to  the  in 
of  the  church  in  which  it  is  so  foul  a  blot,,  and  ao 
a  stumbling  block.  "  The  account,"  says  Arch 
Tillotson,  "  given  of  Atbanasius's  .Creed,  seems 
to  be  in  no  wise  satisfactory.  I  wish  we  were  w 
of  it." 

The  late  reverend  D.  Simpson,  speaking;  of  th 
canon  of  the  church,  in  which  the  clergy  are  requi 
acknowledge  all  and  every  the  Thirty-nine  Artick 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  exclaims 
"  God  of  my  fathers !  what  a  requirement  is  this 
I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  by  Hh 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  I  do  willingly  and  eg 
subscribe  as  is  legally  required  ;  and  can  any  man 
jhus  subscribe,  who  has  thoroughly  considered  th 
ject?  We  must  shuffle  and  prevaricate  in  some  1 
say  and  do  what  we  will.  I  myself  strongly  appro 
general  strain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  bu 
here  is  no  choice.  It  must  be  willingly  and  ex  m 
and  every  thing!  There  is  no  medium.  And 
(among  other  things  which  are  to  be  suhscrilied)  I 
from  my  soul,  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  req 
tfifib  jaihe  inward,  parts,  and  in  the.  face  <^  the 
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climtian  world,  declare,  tiiai  ■  tthoever  doib  not  bol<l  the 
■Cilliolic  faitb,'  as  expluined  in  the  Atliiiaasian  Cmd, 
ud  keep  il  whole  and  iindtliled,  sbull,  wjiliokit  doubt, 
perish  everlastingly!  Tl]i»  hettith  proposition  we  are 
enjoined  iKit  only  (o  believe  our!>elves,  but  lo  aflirin 
(bat  we  do  willingly  and  tx  anmo  subscribe  to  it  as  be- 
ing agreeable  lo  the  word  of  God ;  and  then  we  must 
npenly  profess  our  faith  in  it  fourteen  times  every  year. 
To  be  sure,"  continues  this  pious  divine,  "  declaratioDi 
like  these  ascended  nut  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  disgrace 
ihesubscrihiug  clergy;  to  render  ridiculous  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel;  to  impel  the  world  into  infidelity,  and 
to  damn  the  souls  of  ibose,  wbu,  for  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre,  set  their  hands  to  what  they  do  not  hoaeslly  be- 
]ie»e." 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  honest  clergyman,  and 
inch  are  the  sentiments  of  thousands  besides  him,  were 
tbey  bold  or  candid  enou);h  to  declare  them.  Doubtless, 
bowever,  there  are  many  worthy  and  upright  clergymen, 
who  subscribe  to  and  read  tins  strange  creed  with  a  &rm 
belief  in  its  truth  and  utility.  It  is  uncharitable  lo  con- 
demn indiscriminately. 

The  0th  article  teaches  the  ductrine  "  of  original,  or 
birth-sin,"  which  is  described  not  as  "  standing  in  the 
following  of  Adam,  but  as  Ilie  fault  and  corruption  of 
tbexatereof  every  man,  ttiat  uaturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam;  and,  therefore,  "every  penon 

,boni  iota  the  world  deservelh  God's  wrath  and  darana- 
'&aa."  The  10th  article  treats  "  of  free-will,"  and  slates 
.V  that  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  Is 
4Bch,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  bit 

,$ifm  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and 
filing  upon  God,  Wherefore  wc  have  no  power  to  do 
good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
C^cc  of  God,  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
kiive  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have 
ft^t  good  will." 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  article,  yet  Dr.  Tomline,  in 
Ui  exposition,  says,  that  "  every  one  must  be  conscious 
Ib^t  be  possesses  free-will,  and  that  he  is  a  free-agent." 
\l  il  not  for  the  present  writer  to  attem|>t  to  reconcib> 

.  thii  apparent  discrepancy.  The  lltb  article  treats  "  u( 
ib^jnatificatiooofinaD,"  sa;iug,lbiit  "  wcwft  ^ccouxA^ 
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righteous  before  Ood,  o^ly  fcr  fhe  iMrit  lat  oHftr .'^M 
■ml  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  fiittb»  aod  nit  by  MfM^ 
works  or  deservings."  Tliis  doctrine  is  "  ladrt  titijjl 
expressed  in  the  Homilir  of  Justiication/'  Th6  llv 
article  speaks  *'  of  good  works,"  which,  though  tli^ 
*'  cannot  put  away  our  sins,''  and  **  endure  the  sefMi^r  «r 
God's  judgment/^  are  '*  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  wA 
in  Christ;"  and  are,  in  Act,  the  eridencev  of  a  ••tM 
faith."  This  article  was  not  among  those  of  IMS;  tm 
was  added  in  ISM,  in  opiMMition  to  some  who  MiM 
the  necessity  of  good  works.  The  iSlii  attitSle  troaH 
**  of  works  before  justification,''  which  are  prooomwrf 
to  be  "  not  pleasant  to  God,  Inasmuch  as  tbey  vpriag 
not  of  fsith  in  Jesus  Christ,*'  iind  not  being  **  daM  al 
God  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  bate  in 
them  the  nature  of  sin/'  The  14th  article  treats  ^  of 
work»  of  supererogation,''  a  notion  heM  by  the  dMiirili  tf 
Rome,  which  is,  that  christians  nay  perform  **  ^nMviSUr) 
works,  over  and  above  God's  couHnandment*"  fMl  M^ 
tion  the  church  of  England  discards,  as  a  Aoetrine  ttat 
*'  cannot  be  tanght  withoat  arrogance  and  iM|iiely/ 
The  15th  article  speaks  «'  of  Christ  alone  wiUmit  Wb* 
and  of  all  other  men,  "  although  baptiied  and  bom  again 
in  Christ,  as  offetiding  in  many  things."  The  fWl 
article  treats  **  of  sin  after  baptism."  "  After  we  hafa 
received  the  Holy  Gliost,  we  may  depart  hom  giaee 
given,  and  fall  into  sin."  The  17th  article  treafts  "*  of 
predestination  and  election ;"  the  iOth,  *'  of  obtainhij^ 
eternal  salvation  only  by  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  posi^ 
tively  declares,  that  ''  they  are  to  be  accursed  thai  pk!6- 
sume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law 
or  sect  which  he  professeth ;  so  that  he  be  diligent  ta 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  Kghtof 
nature.''  Dr.  Tomline  says,  that  this  article  *'  only  oott* 
deiiins  those  who  confound  all  relieions,  who  make  lefa* 
la  tion  useless,  and  the  grace  of  God  of  none  efi^  by 
denying  the  necessity  of  believing  the  Gospel,  when  ft 
is  proposed,"  Sec.  Dr.  Tomline  ta  frequently  more 
charitable  than  his  creed.  This  is  the  case  with  nuoiy 
other  religionists.  The  19th  article  treats  *'  of  M 
Church;"  defines  what  the  visible  church  of  Ohrist  b; 
and  denies  that  the  church  is  infallible.  The  90th  ardda 
gpenks  *'  of  the  authority  of  the  church,"  dcckrii^  that 
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ihr  "  balh  powH  to  ilevree  rit«s  and  cervmoiiieB,  inrf 
lulhoniv  in  conlroveriics  nf  faith;"  but  conrincii  that 
■Hlhoiitv  to  the  decreeing  of  such  thine*  only  aa  are 
cootonant  with  the  Scriplurei.  The  lint  clause  of  thii 
■ritcle  hag  been  deemed  a  forgery-  Bishop  Burnet  ad* 
milt,  that  the  word i,  "  the  church  bath  ]>ower  to  decrw 
tilM  and  ceremoniet,  &c.  are  pot  in  the  oHgJnal  article!  . 
ligned  by  both  bodies  of  confocalion,  tliat  are  yet  ei- 
<u(."  Dr.  Toadine,  in  a  note,  gives  llie  MIowiog  expl*- 
Mlian  :  "  the  fir^t  clause  is  not  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
srtidu  in  ibi;  library  of  Renet  College,  Cambridge,  which 
M  iIhis  accounted  for :  that  copy  was  left  to  the  College 
by  Arclihishop  Parker,  and  was  ibe  one  signed  by  tkc 
bishops,  &c.  when  they  first  met;  they  afterwards  agrced 
lo  add  ibis  clause,  eM  another  copy  including  it  was 
■iened.  The  former  remaitied  in  the  bands  of  IIm  arch- 
bithop,  and  was  kft  by  him  to  the  college;  the  second 
cnpy  was  deposited  in  the  register- court  of  the  provtnoe 
of  Canterbury,  and  ^as  burnt  in  the  ire  of  London." 

The  20th  article  treats  "  of  the  authority  of  general 
councils,"  declaring  ihat  "  they  may  not  be  gnikereii 
llgilbtr without  ittt  commandmem  aiwl  wtU«f  priNCU^ 
MkI  cren  when  tliey  are  ^'  ^t1ier«d,  tbey  May  err,  and 
hn«  erred."  The  SQd  article  is  eatitlrd  "  of  purgatorr," 
hit«&ctit  dso«(Hideaosthe  RoaiaRcalbohcdoetriiwa 
wi  pivctice  of  "  pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoralioa, 
u  mil  of  imagm  as  of  reliqnei,  and  tbe  invooatitM  of 
NiMi,''  Tbe  Slid  article,  "  of  ninitt«rin?  in  tbe  oob- 
IKgalWB,"  forbids  "  any  man  to  tatce  upon  hlni  tbe«ffioe 
i>fpMbItcprea<4)r[}f,  Ac.  withoiit  lawful  authority  so todo." 
TbeSMh,  is  against  "speaking  in  tbe  congregation  iniuch 
■  hmgue  as  li>e  people  understamlelb  not."  The  2bth, 
IwatB  *'  of  the  sacraments ;"  the  3e<h,  declares  that 
"Ibe  uDworthi)>ess  of  the  tniinslers,  hinders  nat  the 
(#ect>a  ef  ibe  sacraments,"  yet  recommends  "  evil  anais- 
ton  to  be  accwied  of  tlierr  offences,"  fix.  TJie  TTtb, 
tMM)  "of  baptism;"  and  the  28th.  "  of  the  Lofd'g 
Sapper."  The  29tti  says  that  "  the  wicked,  which  «at 
not  fbe  Body  of  Christ  inlbeUse  of  ihe  Lard's  3uppeT," 
Ai  Indeed  "  visibly  pwss  with  tbeiT  leelh"  this  saera- 
awal,  yet  <lo  H  *  to  iheir  condemnation."  The  fWlh 
sllowa  "  of  both  kinds,"  in  ihe  Lord's  Supper,  beiof; 
(hreM  t«  *  lay-p«<^l<."    The  Slat,  speaking  **  *A  \h«^  on« 
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bbtatkNi  of  Cbriit  fiushed-  apoD  ibe-eMMM^*  eoaAnMi 
tlie  Roman  Calholic  nolion  of  '' ncrificet  of  lfiHct»'*p 

**  blasphemotti  fkblei  and  dangeroai  d^odtt.*    .The  Md 

allows  *'  of  the  Marriage  of  PriesU."     The  3M  artick 

tieats  *'  of  excommiinicated  persons,  how  they  are  to 

be  avoided/'  saying  that  such  '' ought  to  be  taken-joi 

the  whole  multitude  of  the  ^faful  as  an  faeathen^aad 

publican/'  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by. penance; 

-and  received  into  the  church  by  a  judge  that  hath  autho 

rity  thereunto."    The  34th  treats  "  of  the  Traditions  o 

the  Church/'  meaning  in.  this  place  those  '*  cnstoau.oi 

•practices  relative  to  the  e&ternal  worship  of  God,  •  whiql 

'have  been  delivered  down  from  former,  times/'  whiel 

.customs,  &c.  **  every  particular  or  national  Chnich  hall 

.authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish;"  aa.circnm 

stances  may  require.    The  35th  recommends,  the  bool 

"of  the  Homilies,"  and  gives  the  titles  of.the.seeoM 

'book.    The  S6th  treats  "  of :  the  Consecration  of  Bishop 

and  Ministers/'  and  confirms  "  the  book  of  Conteeiatioi 

of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  ordering  .of  Prietta  am 

Deacons,  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edwanl  VI/  and  con 

firmed,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  authcnritv  of  PariiMMot 

The  37th  article  treaU  "  of  the  Civil  Magiatntea»''  a) 

lowing  the  Sovereign  to  be  head  of  the  Churdi^arfcr  i 

■  regards  the  temporal  government  thereof;  disdainp  tb 

Bishop  of  Rome's  authority  in  these  realms ;  allows  th 

punishment  of  death  "  for  heinous  and  grievous  oflTenees, 

and  permits  "  Christian  men  to  wear  weapons  and  serv 

in  wars."    The  38th  article  forbids  the  doctrine  or  prac 

'  tice  "  of  Christian  men's  goods"  being  common  to  al 

The  39th  and  last  article  allows  "  of  a  Christian  man 

oath."     Such  are  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  £n| 

land,  which  all  candidates  for  holy  orders  must  declai 

that  they  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe ;  but  Di 

Tomhne  asserts,   that  "  it  is  not  necessary  that  Ihe 

.  should  approve  every  word  or  expression ;  but  to  beliei 

.  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  articles,  all  thoi 

tenets  in  which  our  Church  differs  from  other  Churche 

or  from  other  sects  of  Christians."    They  are,  howeve 

.  his  lordship  admits,  '*  to  be  subscribed  in  their  plai 

and  obvious  sense,  and  assent  is  to  be  given  to  IIm 

simply  and  unequivocally."  .     , 

.    The   EfuiQQpml  Ckmrch  tsi  Seoiland  bolda  wgkitm 
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commuiiion  willi  lh«  United  Church  of  England  nnd  Ire- 
land, and  alto  with  (he  Episcopal  Church  in  ^^le^ic■; 
but,  disclaiiDiflg all  foreign  jurisdiction,  its  memhers  at« 
nnited,  in  all  matters  of  eccjesisatical  concern,  under  the 
regular  successors  of  those  Scottish  bishops,  who,  in  C05- 
xquence  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  were  deprived  of 
iheit  temporal  honours  and  privilej^es,  but  still  continue 
to  exercise  their  spiritual  powers,  tor  the  benefit  of  that 
part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  bad  been  conioiitted 
In  their  charge.  The  title  of  ^'o^ja^or^,  by  which  they 
were  chiefly  known  for  about  a  century  from  the  abo»e 
xra,  and  which  was  imposed  on  all  those,  both  in  Uritain 
and  Ireland,  who  refused  to  swear  alletriance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  bqH  their  succcs«ori,  is  now, 
very  justly,  dropt;  the  occasion  of  it  having  ceased,  at 
least  as  far  as  ibis  church  is  concerned.  For,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  person  who  maiulaiDed  bis  claim  lo  the  crown 
of  Britain,  in  opposition  to  the  reicninj;  family  and  cxiit- 
ing  government,  its  members  offered  their  allegiance  lo 
the  late  kiij«. 

In  the  yciir  1792,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
ibeir  favour,  requiring  Ibrm  to  subscribe  the  39  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England.     In  compliance  with 

'  which,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  a  public  testimony  nf  their 
fcith  and  of  their  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  LTnil«d 
Cbnrch  of  England  and  Ireland,  they  unanimously  sub- 
acribed  them  in  a  general  convocation,  called  for  that 
purpose,  and  holden  at  Lawrence-kirk,  in  the  county  of 

.Kincardine,  on  the  24lh  of  October,  1S04. 

Some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  ibis  church  are  dis- 
posed tofavourthepcculiar  doctrines  of  Mr.  HulchinsoB; 
but  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  society  may  be  said 
to  be  tbe  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  ibe  independency 
of  the  church  upon  tbe  slate,  in  tbe  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  are  purely  spiritual. 

'ilie  Scottish  Episcopalians  now,  ll-erefore,  retain  all 
the  essence  of  Episcopacy,  without  its  modern  append- 
ages; and  while  they  maintain  ibe  independency  of  tiM 
diurch  upon  the  state,  in  tiie  esereise  of  those'  powers 
which  are  purely  spiritual,  ihey  do  by  no  means  deny  tbe 
pTopH«iy  or  the  utility  of  a  national  esiaUisbment  of  re- 
liipoa.  Tliey  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  it  not  a 
met  but  a  toeittii ,-  in  other  words,  that  it  it  made  a,V^u'( 
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m  set  of  meii^  not  waij  profeaiiiig  the  mum  GlHJgliHfrMll^ 
but  likewise  united  togclbcc  by  certtin  pttimiir  hik 
and  under  a  particalar  form  of  gofemment;  that  al  Ae 
benefifs  of  Christ's  death  are  approprialedp  and  dUOafi 
promises  of  mercy  aad  grace  to  oMokind  are  nadc^  Is 
them  that  are  in  the  church*  They  insist  that  their e^ 
nions  respecting  the  nature  and  coostitution  of  thecliiMrii, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  chnrch-coaiOHitiioM^  hfV* 
ever  unfashionable  in  the  present  day,  are  prinitflve  atd 
apostolical. 

The  Episcopalians  are  the  only  society  of  oiasentcn 
from  the  establishment  in  Scotland,  that  has  as  yet  beta 
recognized  by  law ;  and  they  have  ever  been  aMMt  nume- 
rous on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  particulaf  ly  ia 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.  There  are  now  about  siatv 
congregations  in  the  communion  of  their  churdi,  and 
about  the  same  uumber  of  clergy,  of  all  orderr ;  and  the 
number  of  Episcopalians  in  Sootmnd,  including  tt^  eight 
or  nine  congregations  that  have  not  yet  returned,  together 
with  their  pastors,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  perha^M 
does  not  exceed  26,000.  But  though  they  are  not  nume- 
rous, it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are  highK  respect- 
able; for,  in  this  number  they  can  rank  many  of  Ifce  BMSt 
distinguished,  both  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed  in 
favour  of  this  church,  and  cordially  join  in  their  oom- 
munioD. 

The  American  Episcopaluiiu  have  very  wisely  rejected 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  with  its  exclusive  and  damnatory 
clauses. 


OF  THE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thr  conversion  of  the  Scots  to  the  Christian  failh 
began  through  the  ministry  of  Paladius,  about  the  year 
430,  and  from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
that  country  till  the  Reformation  in  the  reigns  of  Mar}*, 
mother  of  James  I.  and  of  Mary  I.  of  England,  their 
church-government  was  episcopacy  ;  but  the  Presbyt^ 
rian  discipline  was  not  finally  established  in  S^>tlaail 
until  the  reign  of  King  >Villiam  and  Mary,  A.  D.  MSi, 
when  episcopacy  was  totally  abolished.    To  the  hitto- 

dityi^  the  zeal,  the  learnicg,  and  the  piety^of  tIte'M* 
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■tal  Jobn  Knox,  the  Scots  owe  their  etnaiici^ntioii 
n  Ibe  cliaJDS  and  burthens  of  tlie  ancient  Koman  Cu- 
ic  religion  and  lervice. 

'he  word  kirk  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signidrs  church; 
la  some  bave  tbonghl,  it  may  be  a  contntetioii  of  two 
ek  words,  meaniDg  the  llouic  of  God. 
lie  Rev.  Kobert  Adam,  niiuister  of  llie  epitcopal  con* 
^tion,  Blackfriar-*  Wynd,  Edinbur^b,  bai  so  «ell 
futthfuU)  drMneated  the  leading  feature)  of  this 
icli  of  Ibe  Cbrisliau  Church,  that  very  little  nioic  is 
tired  than  an  extract  from  what  be  has  pubbihcd  on 
subject. 

collaad  and  England  having  been  separate  kingdoms 
be  time  of  the  ReforuaiioD,  a  difference  of  eircum- 
ces  in  the  two  countiies  led  to  difiercot  sentiments 
hesubject  of  religion,  and  at  last  to  different  religious 
blishmenls.  When  they  were  incorporated  into  one 
;dom  by  the  treaty  of  union,  the  tame  regard  to  tlw  in- 
ilioni  of  the  commonalty  of  Scotland,  to  which  Pres- 
:ry  owed  its  tirat  establishment  in  that  country,  pro- 
ed  adeelaralion,  to  which  both  kingdoms  gave  their 
vt,  that  '  Episcopacy  shall  continue  in  England,  and 
:lhc  Presbyterian  churcfa-goveinment  shall  bcihe  only 
emraent  of  Christ's  Church  in  that  part  of  Great 
laio  called  Scotland.'  It  is  also  guaranteed  by  the 
Article  of  the  Union  ^th  Ireland,  not  only  '  that 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  esiabliihed, 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  (o  l>e 
ed  The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;'  but 
I  tliat,  '  in  like  manner,  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
le,  and  government  of  the  church  of  .Scotland  shall 
lain  and  be  preserved,  as  the  same  are  now  established 
law,  and  by  the  acts  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
■>  of  England  and  Scotland.' 

rbe  only  confession  of  faith  which  appears  to  have 
n  legally  established  before  the  Revolution,  in  1088, 
jMt  published  in  the  History  of  the  KefortDation  in 
•lland,  and  altributed  to  John  Knox.  It  was  corn- 
id  in  1Q60  by  that  reformer  himself,  aided  by  several 
lis  friends,  and  was  ratified  hy  Parliament  io  1067. 
«aitals  of  iwenty-five  articles,  and  was  the  confession, 
veil  of  the  Episcopal  as  of  ihe  Presbyterian  church. 
t  Coi'enaoters,  indeed,  during  the  gnuA  i«Am^^^oti^ 
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ado|itcd  \ht  Westminster  Cohfessipu;  in  the'  cookpiltijl^ 
of  which  some  dele^tes  from  their  Oenemi  4ti«tiib 
had  assisted.  At  I  he  Revolution,  this  Confession  «ij 
received  as  Uie  standard  of  the  national  ikith,  and  tlif 
baine  Act  of  Parliament  which  settled  Presbvterili 
church  government  in  Scotland,  ordaiuedp  *  That  uo  per 
son  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter  to  ben  minislfl 
or  preacher  within  this  church,  unless  tbat  he  subscribi 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  declaring  the  same  to  be  'tlM 
Confersion  of  his  Faith/  By  the  act  of  union  in'  1707, 
the  same  is  required  of  all,  '  Professors,  Principals,  R* 
gents.  Masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  any  of  di 
four  Universities  in  Scotland.  Hence  the  Westminai^i 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  what  are  called  The  Larger  aq; 
Shorter  Catechisms,  contain  the  public  and  avowed  wc 
trines  of  this  church;  and  it  is  well  known  tbat  tfacft 
formularies  are  Calvinistic,  if  not  Supralapsarian* 
•  But  it  is  generally  believe<l,  that  many  of  the  ninbter 
of  the  establishment  in  Scotland  have  departed  widel; 
from  the  national  faith ;  at  least,  the  churcn  of  Scothai 
is  well  known  to  have  been  long  '  divided  into  two  mu 
lies,'  the  one  differing  widely  from  the  other  in  their  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  management.  The  one  have  declm 
themselves  abundantly  cealous  to  confirm  and  even  I 
extend  the  rights  of  patronage ;  while  the  other  wis! 
either  to  abridge  these  rights,  or  to  confine  their  open 
tion  so  as  to  extend  the  influence  and  secure  the  conseii 
of  the  people  in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  The  populi 
party  are  considered  as  more  aealous  for  the  doctrines  c 
grace,  and  for  the  articles  of  religion  in  all  their  stnctnes: 
as  contained  in  the  national  Confession  of  Faith.  Tt 
opposing  patty  again,  who  may  be  denominated  the  m 
pofular  one,  seem  willing  to  allow  a  greater  latitude  i 
opinion,  and  generally  preach  in  a  style  that  seems  lei 
evangelical,  and  less  fitted  to  affect  the  hearts  and  coi 
sciences  of  the  hearers. 

In  this  church  the  worship  is  extremely  simple,  an 
only  few  ceremonies  are  retained.  John  Knox,  like  Calvii 
seems  to  have  been  less  an  enemy  to  liturgies  and  iestt 
DUshed  forms,  than  his  more  modern  followers;  Yo: 
UiQugn  he  laid  aside  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ahoi 
iht  veh4  1562,  he  then  introduced  one  of  his  own,  con 
pwuliou,  which  more  strongly  resembles  the  liturgy  oilH 
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kureh  of  Geneva.  There  h,  however,  now  no  liturgy 
r  form  in  use  iu  this  church,  and  the  iniDislers'  only 
nide  is,  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  Go«l: 
or  is  it  thought  neceisary  to  adhere  strictly  lo  it;  for, 
I  in  several  other  reKpecIs,  what  it  enjoins  with  regard 
■  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  puhjic  worship  is.  at 
lis  day,  but  seldom  practised. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  ■  the  Sacrament  of  ihe 
ora's  Supper  <ihou Id  be  dispensed  in  every  parish  four 
nes  in  the  year;'  but  this  law  is  now  seldom  adhered  to, 
■less  in  most  chapels  of  ease.  In  country- parishes  it  is 
'ten  administered  not  aboie  once  a-year,  and  in  (owns 
inerally  only  twice  a-\ear.  The  people  are  prepared 
T  that  holy  ordinance  by  a  fast  on  some  dav  of  the 

eccding  week,  generally  on  Thursday,  and  by  a  ser- 
on  on  the  Saturday ;  and  they  meet  as^iin  on  the 
Londay  morning  for  public  thanksgiving.  They  have  no 
tars  in  the  kirks,  and  the  communion-tables  are  not 
rerf,  but  introduced  for  the  occasion,  and  are  sometimes 
vo  or  more  in  numlwr,  and  of  considerable  length. 

In  the  e\ercise  of  public  worship,  this  church  has  no 
reed, — noTen  Commandments, — no  Lord's  Prayer, — no 
'oxnlogy, —  no  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  dees  she 
bserveany  of  Ihe  festivals  of  the  church.  She  has  no 
islrumental  music,— no  consecration  of  churches,  or  ot 
urying-grounds, — no  funeral-service  or  ceremnny, — no 
gn  of  ihe  eross  in  baptism,— and  no  administmlion  of 
je  communion  in  private  houses,  not  even  ta  ihe  sick 
r  dying. 

The  members  of  this  church  reject,  hut  do  n5t  con- 
cmn,  confirmation. 

By  the  tir't  hook  of  Discipline,  which  was  compiled 
y  Knox  and  his  associates,  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  coun- 
1  in  I5<II>,  ths  rile  of  ordination  by  the  imposition  of 
inris  WHS  laid  aside  as  superstitious;  but  it  is  now  re- 
ored  and  practiced  as  formerly  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
here,  as  in  other  Presbyterian  churches,  ordination  is 
■sled  in  the  presbvlerv. 

The  discipline  of  ihe  church  of  Scotland,  thoupli 
)ir  rtlher  relaxed,  was  never  so  rigorous  as  that  of  Ue- 
fn,  the  church  on  whose  model  it  was  formed.  It  wa* 
mcriy  the  practice  la  oblige  fornicators  lo  present 
mnena  in  Hie  Kirk,  for  three  different  Sundn^a,  nn% 
Rbf  koowo  Uy  the  uamt  of  ihe  slool  of  ici^nuac^t 
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wben  tbev  were  pabticly  rebuked  by  tbe  alnfaterp  h4k 
ftice  of  tbe  congregarion ;  but  tbis  pimiihiiint  it 

frequentiv  cbanged  into  a  pecuniary  fine,  thoogb 
by  conscientious  clerg^ymen.  For  tbis  cbange«  bawcwi; 
there  seems  to  be  no  law ;  and  tbe  old  practice  of  pabMchr 
rebukiDg  fornicators  and  adulterers,  theugb  very  oraa 


disliked  and  cried  down  by  tbe  gentry,  &c. 

Dued  in  a  great  majority  of  tbe  parbhes  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  societies  at  present  formed  upon  the  pieriiyteriia 
model,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  tlie  ehureh  Jt  Sctt» 
land  is  by  much  the  most  respectable.  In  thia  choick 
every  regulation  of  public  wonbip,  every  ael  of  ditdpiiM^ 
and  every  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  in  episcopal  duucta 
flows  from  the  authority  of  a  diocesan  bishop,  or  fioQ  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy,  is  the  joint  work  of  a  ootaia 
number  of  ministers  and  laymen  acting  together  fridi 
equal  authority,  and  deciding  every  question  by  a  fduralily 
of  voices.  The  laymen,  who  thus  form  an  essential  pai^ 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland,  are  called  eUen^ 
and  ruling  elders. 

Tbe  number  of  elders  is  proportioned  to  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  parish,  and  is  seldom  less  tbaa  tva 
or  three,  but  sometimes  exceeds  fifty.  Tbey  are  lajmoi 
in  this  respect,  that  they  have  no  right  to  teach,  or  to  disr, 
pense  tbe  sacraments ;  and  on  this  account  they  form  an 
office  in  tbe  presbyterian  church  inferior  in  rank  and  power 
to  that  of  pastors.  They  generally  discharge  the  office 
which  originally  belonged  to  tbe  deacons,  of  attending  to 
the  interests  of  tbe  poor.  But  their  peculiar  business  is 
expressed  by  the  same  ruling  elders;  for  in  every  question 
of  jurisdiction  within  the  parish,  they  are  the  spiritual 
court,  of  which  the  minister  is  officially  moderator ;  and 
in  the  presbytery,  of  which  the  pastors  of  all  the  parishes 
within  its  bounds  are  officially  members,  lay-elders  sit  as 
the  representatives  of  tbe  several  sessions  or  consistories. 

The  Kirk  Session,  which  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catory, or  court,  consists  of  tbe  minister  and  those  ekiers 
of  the  congregation.  The  minister  is,  ex  officio,  moderator» 
but  has  no  negative  voice  over  the  decision  of  the  session  i 
nor,  indeed,  has  he  a  right  to  vote  at  all,  unless  when  tbe 
voices  of  the  elders  are  equal  and  opposite.  Tbe  neil 
judicatory  is  the  Presbytery,  which  consists  of  all  the  piN 
tors,  within  a  certsm  district,  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
each  parisb,  commissioned  by  bi*  brethren  to  repfetcnt^ 
HI  eonjuDCtion  with  the  aiiiiia(icff»  the  session  of  that 
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Pi'wbytery  treat*  of  such  matters  as  concern  the  par- 
ir  churches  within  Jt«  ImuniU.  as  the  txaminaliou, 
ii»ion,  ordination,  and  ceiuuring  of  minister*;  the 
iWH^  of  probationers,  rebiikinfr  of  ^n^s  or  contiima- 
I  •intiers,  the  din;cling  of  the  senleiice  of  excommu- 
!ion,  theileciding  upon  reference*  and  appeals  from  the 

■etsions,  rcMlving  cues  of  conscience,  explaining 
Lukies  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  eentiiring,  accord- 
o  the  word  of  God,  an;  heresy  or  erroneous  doctrine 
h  haa  either  been  publicly  or  privniely  maintnineil 
in  tbe  botinds  of  its  jurisdiction.  That  part  of  the 
^tulisn  of  this  church  wbicb  gives  an  equal  vole,  in 
lions  of  heresy,  to  an  illiterate  mechanic  anii  bis  learned 
>r,  has  not  been  universally  approved,  but  has  been 
idered  by  »ome  as  ha^ng  been  the  source  of  much 
lie  to  many  a  pious  clergyman,  who  from  the  JauUable 
e  of  eiplaining  tbe  Scriptures,  and  declaring  to  hia 

■H  the  counsel  of  God,  has  employed  a  variety  of  ex- 
lioDS,  of  the  same  import,  10  illustrate  those  articles 
ilb  which  may  be  obscurely  CTpres^ed  in  the  estab- 
d  standards.     Th>;  number  of  Presbyteries  in  Scotland 

tHD  tbe  jud^ent  of  tbe  Presbytery  there  lie*  an 
al  to  tbe  I^nineial  Synod,  which  ordinarily  meets 
s  in  the  yenr,  and  eitercises  over  tbe  Pre«byteriet 
in  the  province  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  which 
lied  in  each  Presbytery  over  the  several  kirk  sessions 
ID  it!  bounds.  Of  these  Synods  there  are  in  the 
rh  of  Scotland  fifteen,  which  are  composed  of  tlie 
ben  of  Ibe  several  presbyteries  witbn  the  respective 
inces  which  give  names  to  the  synods. 
le  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  tbe  General  Aiumhly, 
b  GOiiiists  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  ruling 
I,  delegated  from  each  presbytery,  and  of  commis- 
rtfrom  tbe  royal  boroughs.  Bt  act  5th  of  tbe  Assem- 

1694,  a  presbytery,  in  which  there  are  fewer  than 
Irishes,  sends  to  the  general  assembly  two  minister* 
one  rilling  elder;  if  it  contain  between  12  and  18 
Iters,  it  sends  three  of  these,  and  one  ruling  elder ; 
»ntain  between  18  and  2i  ministers,  it  sends  four 
(ter«,  and  two  ruling   elders;  and   of  'ii  minisiers, 

it  contain*  (O  many,  it  hends  hve  with  two  ruliug 
(.  Every  royal  borough  scuds  one  ruling  elder  (and 
juigta  two)i  wliote  electiun  mutt  be  aiie&Vcd  \i^  VVi* 
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kirk  seniont  of  their  retpecdve  boroagfat ;  and  '^mSfm 
.▼enity  sends  one  commiitioner  from  iu  own  body.  •  Ilk 
Aidembly  is  honoured  with  a  representative  of  the  sovcrdp^ 
in  the  person  of  the  lord-high-commissioner,  who  is  aKirqi 
a  nobleman,  and  presides,  and  has  a  salary  of  l,500ilLjNr 
annum ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  deliberations.  The 
assembly  continues  to  sit  for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  «lM 
.'time  it  is  dissolved,  first  by  the  moderator,  who  apptiab 
another  assembly  to  be  held  upon  a  certain  day  of  tfe 
month  of  May,  in  the  following  year ;  and  then  by  Ik 
lord-high-commissioner,  who,  in  his  majesty's  name«  ^h 
points  another  assembly  to  be  held  upon  the  day  wUch 
nad  been  mentioned  by  the  moderator.  Appeak  are 
brought  from  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  courts  in  ScotJaiKl 
to  the  general  assembly ;  and  in  questions  purely  reiigioWf 
no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations.  To  the  laws  atitidf 
made,  no  new  one  can  be  added,  till  it  has  been  propdSM 
in  one  general  assembly,  aud  by  them  transmitted  to  Cfoy 
presbytery  for  their  consent.  If  this,  or  at  least  the  coa- 
sent  of  the  majority  be  obtained,  the  assemblv  neit  yar 
may  pass  it  into  an  act,  which  henceforth  must  be  regaidei 
as  a  constitutional  law  of  the  kirk. 

In  the  subordination  of  these  assemblies  and  coortaof 
review,  parochial,  presbyterial,  provincial,  and  nattooalf 
the  less  unto  the  greater,  consist  the  external  order,  strengthf 
and  steadfastness  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

This  church  is  now  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  contains  within  its  l)ounds  nearly  9flO 
parishes.  The  number  of  ministers  belonging  to  it  who 
enjoy  benefices,  and  pojtsess  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  9d6. 
Ot  this  number  7  7  are  placed  in  collegiate  charges,  mostly 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ministers  for  each  of  theie 
charges ;  and  the  remaining  859  ministers  are  settled  in 
single  charges,  each  of  them  having  the  superinteiideooe 
of  a  whole  parish.  In  very  populous  parishes,  chapels  of 
ease  are  erected  with  consent  of  the  kirk,  and  are  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions;  but  the  ministers  who  officiate 
in  them  are  not  included  in  this  number,  as  they  are  not 
members  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  numeroos  and 
laborious.  They  officiate  regularly  in  the  public  tr^nntp 
of  God;  and,  in  general,  they  must  go  through  tbia  oiity 
twice  every  Sunday  (exclusivelv  of  other  occasionaf  ap- 
pearance^)  delivering  every  Sunday  a  xciurcp  and  aMraioai 
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■rith  prayerg.  It  a  aUo  expectt^l,  throutjhoiit  ScotUnd, 
Lnat  ibe  prayers  and  discourses  shall  be  i)f  the  mii)Htcr'» 
>wn  compo^itton;  anil  the  pray  er»,  in  all  caies,  and  I  be 
lucDur^e*  in  moA  iri>Unce»,  arc  delivered  wiibout  ihe 
Ute  of  paper*.  They  are  expected  lo  perrorm  the  alter' 
[)aleduti»  of  examining  their  people  from  the  Scriplurei 
ind  Calechiftns  of  the  church,  and  of  visiting  them  from 
hou»e  to  tiousf.  with  prayer*  and  exborlalions.  This  U 
done  commonly  once  in  the  year,  heing  omitted  only  in 
thote  ca»e»  ill  which  the  ministers  deem  il  ira practicable, 
or  not  acceptable,  or  at  least  not  necessary. — The  charge 
of  ihe  poor  devolres,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  on  the 
dercy,  and  id  them  aho  h  vested  the  superintendence  of  all 
ichoub  withil)  their  bound*. 

Th<-  provifion  made  by  the  Inw  of  Scotland,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  ekrcy,  roiisi?ts  in  a  uipetid  pay- 
ible  in  victual,  or  money,  or  partly  in  each — (a  small  glebe 
t(  land)  —and  in  a  manse  (parson age- hou^  and  qffice 
koNtes.)  The  Ie|{ii1alure  intended  the  highest  siipend  to 
(icced  the  lowest  only  b«  two  to  one ;  but  the  present 
itate  of  the  dipends  paid  to  the  clergy  of  this  church,  is 
nid  to  exhibit  great  ine'|uali1  lea.  In  snme  pari'hcs,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  teintit,  or  tithes  of  land,  the  slipend* 
ue  much  mote  libtral  than  in  others  where  the  wlued 
teind*  are  scanty.  In  cfties  and  towns,  ihe  stipends  are 
jpicrally  paid  in  monry ;  in  •■  landward"  (that  is,  country) 
parishes,  they  are,  for  the  mo^l  part,  liquidated  in  money 
and  rictual.  When  the  teinds  are  exhausled  and  sur- 
nndered,  Ihe  tlipend  is  exactly  the  whole  of  the  valued 
tmAt;  when  not  exhausied,  augmentations  are  granted 
torn  time  to  time  by  the  court  of  gessioii,  which  is  the 
*«lrt  of  leinda.  The  clergy  in  Edinburgh  have  their 
(Upends  paid  in  money,  and  receive  300/.  each.  In  landward 
parishes,  the  atipend^i,  at  an  average,  may  be  slated  at  six 
qhatden  of  victual,  worth  16/.  per  chalder,  communibu* 
Vmit,  and  5U/.  in  money  ;  in  all,  146'.  alerling.  l^ome  of 
the  clergy  enjoy  a  more  liberal  provision,  rising  to  aboo' 
900/,  a-yrar,  or  thereabouts  ;  but  others  are  still  far  below 
(he  above  slated  avera^<e,  not  a  few  of  them  bein;^  under  60/., 
■nd  many  below  100/.  a-year  of  stipend.  The  average  is, 
iberefore,  considered  as  hardly  rising  lo  150/.  a-year  at  the 
preient  time. 

.  The  whole  church-establithment,  ai  a  burden  on  laad. 
tnay  be  atated  in  one  view,  at  follows,  Mniely,  >  glebe, a,f 
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|)«rliapi  about  liz  or  le? en  acres,  oat  of  nearly  91.4101^ 
the  (;rass»  where  it  it  fallowed :  a  stipend  of  aboot  ML  Ih 
tlie  pound  of  the  land-rents ;  and  buitdin^ci  and  eooflik' 
moo -charges,  amounting  to  id.  or  5d,  more  in  tbepooal 
oC  these  land-rents.  All  these,  put  together,  conkhM 
the  burdens  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  establishment,  li 
so  far  as  proprietors  of  land  are  aflfected  by  tbem. 

The  ministers  of  this  church  have  lon^  maintained  a 
very  respectable  character  for  piety,  leammg,  liberality  <f 
seutiment,  and  regularity  of  conduct ;  and  those  of  tks 
present  day  cannot  well  be  said  to  yield  in  these  respecll 
to  any  of  their  predecessors. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  doctrines  of  tUi 
church  are  those  of  Calvinism ;  but  many  of  the  membot 
have,  of  late  years,  given  in  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  of 
Arminianism.  These,  however,  are  departures  from  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church,  which  both,  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  assimilates  with  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

Baptism  in  this  church  is  practised  by  none  but  ministen» 
who  does  it  by  sprinkling;  and  whether  performed  in 
private  or  in  public,  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  a 
sermon. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  administered  so  frequently  kt 
Scotland  as  in  some  other  places.  Some  time  before  ths 
takes  place,  it  is  announced  from  the  pulpit.  The  week 
before,  the  kirk  sessions  meets,  and  draws  up  a  list  of  al 
the  communicants  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  minister'li 
examination-book,  and  the  testimony  of  the  elders  and 
deacons.  According  to  this  list,  tickets  are  delivered 
to  each  communicant,  if  desired,  ami  the  ministers  and 
ciders  also  give  tickets  to  strangers  who  bring  sufficient 
testimonials.  None  are  allowed  to  communicate  without 
such  tickets,  which  are  produced  at  the  uble.  Those  who 
never  received  are  instructed  by  the  minister,  and  by  tbem- 
selves,  in  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  taught  what 
is  the  proper  preparation  thereunto.  The  Wednesday  or 
Thurtiday  before  there  is  a  solemn  fast,  and  on  the  Saturday 
there  are  two  preparatory  sermons.  On  Sunday  morning, 
after  singing  and  prayer  as  usual,  the  minister  of  the  parish 
preachts  a  suitable  sermon  ;  and  when  the  ordinary  wor- 
ship is  ended,  he  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  forbids  the 
unworthy  to  approach,  and  invites  the  penitent  to  cotiie 
ind  receive  the  sacrament.  Then  he  goes  into  the  body 
of  the  churdi,  where  one  or  two  tables,  according  to  iU 
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width,  sre  ptaceil,  reaching  Trom  one  en<\  to  the  otiier, 
(OTcred  wjlh  a  wliite  Imta  cloih,  and  teats  on  bath  tides 
for  the  coTDiniinLCants.  The  minister  places  Iiimadr  at 
theenrlor  middle  of  the  table.  Al^er  a  short  <lucour»e, 
he  read*  the  iostitution,  and  blesteg  the  elements  ;  then  he 
hmka  the  bread  and  diitributes  It  and  tlie  wine  lo  those 
ihut  are  next  him,  wlio  transmit  them  to  their  neighbour*; 
Ibe  elden  and  deacons  attending  to  serve,  and  see  that  the 
■hole  ia  performed  withdeeency  and  order.  Wbilil  theie 
rommunicate,  the  mlniiiter  discourses  on  the  nature  of  tbc 
Ncrainenl ;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  withsineing  and 
tpnycT.  The  mmlster  then  returni  lo  (be  pulpit,  and 
preaches  a  sermon.  The  morning-service  ended,  the  con- 
Cre([att<,n  are  dismimed  for  an  hour ;  nllcr  which  the  uaual 
afternoon- worsBip  is  performed.  On  the  Monday  morning, 
there  is  public  worship  with  two  sermons;  and  these,  pro- 
perty  speaking,  c!o«e»t  he  communion<service.  No  private 
communions  are  allowed  in  Scotland. 

WarrJage  is  solemnized  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  ring,  which 
ii  dc«med  a  great  relic  of  ■'  popery,"  By  the  laws  of 
8cot)and,  the  marria<(e-knot  msiy  be  tied  without  any  cere- 
mony of  a  religious  nature  :  a  simple  promise  in  the  pre- 
Kttce  of  witnesses,  or  a  known  previous  co-habitation, 
being  sufficient  to  bind  the  obligation.  That  most  ridicu- 
kms,  ofien  immoral,  and  almost  always  injurious  practice, 
of  marrying  at  Grelna-Grrtn  i»  still  in  use, where  a  biack- 
smith  performs  the  ceremony  according  to  the  riles  of  the 
cbtirch '. 

The  Funeral  ceremony  is  performed  in  total  silence. 
The  corpse  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  there  interred 
without  a  word  being  spoken  on  ihe  occasion. 

The  whole  income  of  this  Kirk  was,  in  the  year  1755, 
about  68,ftOOA  per  annum.  Ti.is  was  divided  nmong  9« 
ministers     and.  on  an  average,   made  72/,  a-piece   per 

Dr.  Evans,  in  his  usual  litieraT  strain,  gives  the  following 
ircDunt  of  the  Seceder*. 

"  Dissenters  from  Hie  kirk,  or  church  of  Scotland,  call 
lliemselves  Seceders;  for,  as  the  term  Dissenter  comes  from 
Ihe  Latin  word  disseittio,  toditter,  so  the  appellation  Seceder 
u  (feritecf  from  another  Latin  word,  tecedo,  to  separate  ot 
lo  Withdraw  from  aoj  body  of  men  with  which  we  may 
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liave  been  anited.  The  wcettioD  wtmt  fnm^uhmktim 
rumstancei »  which  were  conceifed  lo  be  grett 
from  the  estalilisbed  church  of  Scotland,  The 
are  rip^id  CalTinisU,  rather  aimtere  in  their 
severe  in  their  discipline.  Throui^h  a  difierenoe  at  tocKfi 
matters,  they  are  broken  down  into  Burgken  and  Jalf* 
burghers.  Of  the«e  two  classes  the  latter  are  the  ONPI 
confined  in  their  sentiments,  and  associate  therefbn.  ihv 
least  with  any  other  body  oF  rbristiann.  The  SeoadVi 
originated  under  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  EbenezerEnkiil^ 
of  Sterlinij^,  about  the  year  lidO.  It  is  worthy  of  obwn^- 
tion,  thai  the  Rev.  Georee  Whitfield,  in  one  of  hit  vi|j||a 
to  Scotland^  was  solemnly  reprobated  by  the  Seoeden^lf* 
cause  he  refused  to  confine  his  itinerant  laboura  whol^l| 
them.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  roonopoliiatkMi  vmim 
that  they  were  exclusively  God's  people !  Mr.  WhitiaiA 
smartly  replied,  that  they  had,  therefore,  the  kaa  need  rf 
his  services,  for  his  aim  was  to  turn  sinners  from  the  enav. 
and  wickedness  of  their  ways,  by  preaching  among  th^ 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy ! 

"  The  Burgess'  oath,  concerning  which  the 
differed,  is  administered  In  several  of  the  royd 
of  Scotland,  and  runs  thus:  'I  protest  before  God 
your  lordships,  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  hewt  tti^ 
true  religion  presently  professed  within  thia  reilmr 
authorised  by  the  laws  thereof;  I  shall  abide  thernl 
defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  renouncing  the 
religion  called  papistry/  The  Messrs.  Erskine  and  otbcsa. 
maintained  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  Secedera  taUnf, 
this  oaih,  because  the  established  religion  was  atitt  thc-tma 
religion,  in  spite  of  the  faults  attaching  to  it,  and  hcoo*' 
were  called  Burghers.  Messrs.  Moncrieff,  and  oCheiV 
thought  the  swearing  to  the  religion  as  profencd  and 
authorised  was  approving  the  corruptions,  therefore  the. 
oath  was  inconsistent  and  not  to  be  taken;  hence  aoti* 
burghers.  The  kirk  of  Scotland,  both  parties  say,  atiD 
perseveres  in  a  course  of  defection  from  her  profeitcd 
principles,  and  therefore  the  secet»sion  continues,  mod  ia. 
increa:»ing  to  the  present  day.  (See  an  Historical  AoooOBt 
i>f  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession,  by  the  late  Bcf*. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington.)  The  Secedera  are  aUria 
Presbyterians,  having  tlieir  respective  associate  ayiiodi» 
and  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  alio  in  Ife% 
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tend  and  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  Buih  clai*e« 
tiavc  had  amongst  them  ministers  of  contiderBble  learning 
Wid  piety. 

'  There  iit  alio  a  speciet  of  Dissenters  from  the  churrh 
oi  Scotland  called  Relirf,  whose  only  dtfierence  from  the 
Kirk  is,  the  choosing  of  iheir  own  pastors.  They  arow 
in  1752,  and  are  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  ability. 
(See  a  Compendiaui  View  of  the  Religious  Syslan  main- 
iimnl  by  the  Synod  of  Relief,  by  P.  Hutchinson;  and 
sbo  Historical  Skeiches  of  the  Relief  Church,  &c.  by  J. 
Smith.)  The  Relief  are  Calvinist*  as  well  as  Presbyterians, 
but  liberal  in  their  views,  admitting  to  their  communion 
pious  christians  of  every  denoini nation.  They  revere  the 
union  of  faith  and  charity."* 

Mr.  Adam  has  gircD  the  following  account  of  a  sect 
of  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland, 
-called  Bereant,  whr  derive  Iheir  name  from,  and  profess 
>u follow  the  example  nt,  the  ancient  Bereans.  in  foundiag 
itaeir  system  of  faith  and  practice  on  Ihc  Scriptures  alone, 
ivilboul  regard  to  any  human  authority. 

The  Bereans  agrrt  #ilh  the  great  majority  of  Christians 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  ihe  Trinity,  which  they  hold 
)t  a  fundamental  article.  They  also  agree,  in  a  great 
tueasure,  with  the  professed  principles  of  both  our  eslab- 
liibed  churcbei,  respecting  predestination  and  election, 
though  they  allege  that  these  doclrinea  are  not  consist- 
Mitly  taught  io  either  church. ^Bul  they  differ  from  the 
inijority  of  all  sects  of  Christians,  in  various  other  im- 
portant particulars.  1.  On  the  subject  of  our  Lnowledge 
if  the  Deity,  they  say,  that  the  majority  of  professing 
Cliristians  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  revelation '; 
lad  that,  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  natural  religion, 
latuial  conscience,  natural  notices,  &c.  the  rausc  ot 
I^hrielianity  is  at  once  given  up  to  the  infidels  ;  who  may 
usily  argue,  as  Mr.  Paine  in  fact  does  in  bis  Age  of 
^.eason,  that  no  occasion  exists  for  any  revelation  or 
»ord  of  God,  if  man  from  his  works  alone  can  discover 
lis  nature  and  perfections.  But  this  the  Bereans  argue  is 
teyond  the  natural  powers  of  human  reason ;  and,  there. 
ore,  our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  from  revelation 
lone  without  which  man  would  never  have  entertained 


■  See  Dr.  Bvant'i  Iketcb,  Ac, 
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an  idea  of  the  exittence  of  i  Saprewii  Wiii^i    IL.  VMb 
respect  to  fkitb  in  Christ,  and  aitanuioe  of  IriMM 
through  his  merits,  the  Bereans  differ  froas  alaott  al 
other  sects.    These  they  reckon  insepavabloi  or  lalWr 
the  same,  because,  say  they,  **  God  hath  expiawlj'de* 
clared,  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  and,  theram 
it  is  not  only  absurd  but  impious,  and  in  a  mannorcaffiag 
God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say,  I  beliere  the  gospel,  yd   $ 
have  doubts  of  my  own  salvation."    With  respect  to  the 
various  distinctions  and  definitions  that  have  been  gnea 
of  different  kinds  of  faith,  they  ar^^ue,  that  there  is  wh 
thing  incomprehensible  or  obscure  in  themeanii^of  tUi 
word,  as  used  in  Scripture.    The^r  say,  that  at  AM, 
when  applied  to  human  testimony,  signifies  neither  man 
nor  less  than  the  mere  simpk  belief  of  that  testioKMijaf 
true^  upon  the  authority  of  the  testifier ;  so,  when  imied 
to  the  testimony  of  God,  it  signifies  precisely  "  tnle  be- 
Hef  of  his  testimony,  and  restnig  on  his  veracity  alone, 
without  any  kind  of  collateral  support  from,  or  coMar" 
rence  of,  any  other  evidence  or  testimony  whmtefff* 
They  also  insist,  that,  as  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  Ood 
alone,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  as  oonacioM  of 
possessing  it,  as  is  the  being,  to  whom  God  inparla'liK 
that  he  is  alive ;  and,  therefore,  he  entertains  no  Ambt 
either  of  his  faith  or  his  consequent  salvation  tbiwogk  tte 
nterits  of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for  that  par- 
pose.    In  a  word,  they  argue  that  the  gospel  would  not 
be  what  it  is  said  to  be,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  if  it 
did  not  afford  full  personal  assurance  of  eternal  awvctiOB 
to  the  believer ;  and  they  insist,  that  this  assnranee  is 
the  present  infallible  privilege  and  portion  of  every  in- 
dividual believer  of  the  gospel.    3.  Consistently  with 
the  precedins:  definition  of  faith,  the  Bereans  say,  that 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  alarmed  and 
puzzled  so  many  in  all  ages,  is  only  unbelief;  and  thai 
the  expression,  *  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come,'  means  only  that  a  per- 
son dying  in  infidelity  would  not  be  forgiven,  neitfier 
under  the  former  dispensation  by  Moses  (at  that  tiase  the 
present  dispensation,  kingdom,  or  government  of  God), 
nor  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  which,  in  reapceT  to 
the  Mosaic,  was  a  kind  of  future  world  or  kiinpmr  to 
come.    4.  The  Bereans  interpret «  gptU  part  oAhe  Ofci 
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TM!amM»t  prophecies,  aad  in  particular  ihe  wliole  of  Ihe 
I'salms,  excepling  such  as  are  merely  historical  or  lauda- 
torv,  lo  be  typicai  or  prophclrcBl  or  Jesos  Christ,  Ins 
;uli>;nag9,  Btonemetit,  meilLatian,  and  kin^'lom;  aud  ihejr 
consider  il  as  a  grosj  ptrvi't-sion  of  these  Psalms  and  pro- 
phecies, to  apply  them  lo  the  expi;nence  of  private 
Christians.  S.  Of  the  absolute  all- superintending  sove- 
reignty of  the  Almighty,  the  Bereans  entertain  the  highest 
idea,  as  well  as  of  the  unititerrupled  exertion  of  tliai 
sovereignty  over  all  hh  works  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
however  unsearchable  by  his  creatures.  They  argue, 
tdat  God,  without  election  or  choict  in  all  his  works,  is 
a  God  without  existence,  a  mere  idol,  a  nun-entity ;  and 
that  to  deny  God's  election,  purpose,  and  express  will  in 
■II  his  works,  is  to  render  him  inferior  to  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  their  practice  and  dimpline,  the 
Bereans  consider  infant-baptism  as  a  divine  ordinance, 
instiluteil  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  and  they  think  it 
absurd  to  suppose  that  infants,  which  all  agree  are  admis- 
sible to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  should,  neverthe- 
less, be  incapal>le  of  adniisiion  into  his  visible  church  on 
earth.  They  corameraorate  the  Lord's  Supper  commonly 
once  a  month ;  but  as  the  words  of  the  institution  fix  mi 
particular  lime,  they  sometimes  celebrate  it  oflener,  and 
soraetimes  at  more  distant  periods,  as  may  best  suit  their 
convenience.  In  observing  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  have 
BO  previous  days  of  fasting  iir  preparation,  as  they  con- 
ceive that  such  human  institutions  tend  cnly  to  convert 
ihe  ordinance  into  an  idol,  and  to  occasion  erroneous 
iileas  respecting  its  superior  solemnity  and  importance. 
Tliey  also  consider  as  unscriplural,  Ihe  popish,  episcopal, 
and  prestiyterian  practice  of  consecrating  the  dements, 
or  setting  tbem  apart  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use ;  as 
they,  in  like  manner,  object  lo  the  setting  apart  of  the 
water  in  baptism.  The  words  of  that  ordinance  are, 
'  When  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  take, 
eat,'  &c.  They  insist  that  the  word  Ihanki  is  incompa- 
tible with  any  notion  of  consecration;  thai  the  Lord, 
acling  Ihe  part  of  the  Father's  servant,  did  not  address 
Ihe  bread  or  the  cup,  but  his  heavenly  Father,  with 
thankfulness;  and  that  he  has  thus  left  an  example  tu 
•II  his  followers,  commemorating  the  Lord's  death,  to 
give  ibanks  to  their  God  and  Fi"'  >r,  foi  his  Voveft\*ft'«ia 
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in  this  ordinance  till  Ibeir  Lord  tliali  oimm. 
object  to  the  word  sacnimeot  as  Goinmooly  afiplied  19!^; 
•rdinance  and  baptism.  The  term  sacrament*  as 
pressed  by  the  Latins,  applies  to  the  taking  of  an 
which,  they  think,  is  not  intended  in  shewing  forth 
Lord's  death,  more  than  in  prayer  and  praise^  Th^^ 
sa^,  that  all  ordinances  appointed  by  God  are  worb  JF 
iaitb,  and  labours  of  love,  while  an  oath  is  to  put  aa  c^ 
to  strife.  At  all  tiroes,  as  well  as  at  the  Lord's  taUi^ 
they  recommend  holiness  in  all  manner  pf  conversatioB^ 

The  Bereans  meet  every  Lord's  day  for  the  purpQse.i||f 
preaching,  praying,  and  exhorting  to  love  and  good  wodiL 

With  regard  to  admission,  and  exclusion  of  memhii^ 
their  method  is  very  simple:  when  any  persoi^  wlbtlf 
hearing  the  Berean  doctrines,  professes  his  belief  mt 
assurance  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  desires  to  kt 
admitted  into  their  communion,  he  is  cheerfuILy  jretcitrf 
on  his  profession,  whatever  may  have  been  his  fotmnf 
manner  of  life.    If,  however,  such  a  one  shpuldaftir* 
wards  forsake  his  sood  profession  or  practice,  th^y  ffji 
admonish  him,  and,  if  that  has  no  effect,  they  leave  Hi 
to  himself.    They  do  not  think,  that  they  possesf  9Bf 
power  to  deliver  a  backsliding  brother  tp  Satam;  tiMlf 
text,  and  other  similar  passages,  as,  '  whatsoever  ye  ihaU 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  &c.  are  coosi- 
dered  by  the  Bereans  as  restricted  to  the  apostles  and  Ip 
the  inspired  testimony  alone,  and  not  to  be  extended  to 
any  church  ol  earth,  or  to  any  number  of  churches  or 
of  Christians,  whether  decided  by  a  majority  of  votc|» 
or  by  unanimons  consent.     Nor  do  they  think  thems^ves 
authorized,  as  a  christian  church,  to  enquire  into  op(h 
other's  political  opinions,  or  to  examine  into  each  oIIni^s 
Rotions   of  philosophy.      They    both    recommend  apd 
practise,  as  christian  duties,  submission  to  lawful  antho- 
rity ;  but  they  do  not  think  that  a  man,  by  becoming  a 
Christian,  or  joining  their  society,  is  under  anv  obligation* 
by  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  to  renounce  his  rignt  of  private 
judgment  on  matters  of  public  or  private  importaM|L 
On  all  such  subjects,  they  allow  each  other  to  tfiink  and 
act,  as  each  may  see  it  his  duty ;  and  they  require  of  ihe 
members  nothing  more  than  a  uniform  and  steady  pio* 
fession  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  a  suitable  wflk  ind 
conversation.     It  is  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Qei^afll 
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has  Ibiinil  coavetts  in  fnrious  places  of  Scullanct,  Bug. 
lan(t,  aijil  America  ;  and  Itial  lliey  bave  congrega lions  in 
£(liiibijrgli,  GIhs^ow,  Paisley,  Slirltng.  CriefT,  Dundee, 
AArostli,  Moulrose,  Fettercairn,  Aberilecn,  and  otlier 
t«Hi|5  III  .Si'ollaiid,  as  well  as  ia  Luudou,  and  vanoin 
Ctuls  of  England, 


<JF  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS,  OF  VARIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 

This  head  will  be  devoted  lo  accounU  of  ihote  dia- 
•cntcri  from  the  eslablishnnent,  who  form  that  most  numer- 
tnii  and  respectable  class  of  christians  in  this  country.  &c. 
Wice  distinguiebed  by  the  term  N<»i-conformiiti,  with  some 
«Lher  branches  of  a  multifarious  character. 

The  reformation  of  religion  in  this  country  was  soon 
{mductive  of  an  abundance  of  sects,  of  various  classes, 
diaractent,  and  denominations.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  was  claimed  nilh  a 
ta!  and  avidity  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  reformers  them- 
selves ;  insomuch,  that  many  of  them  began  to  have  some 
apprehensions  of  the  eRects  and  conseijuences  of  their  own 
doctrines  on  the  minds  of  the  peo[)le.  When  there  was 
asking  in  Israel, every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes ;  and  no  wonder  that  instances  should  occur  in  which 
that  right  was  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character  in  the 
tjet  of  others.  The  doors  of  reiigious  liberty  were,  how- 
eier,  thrown  open,  and  out  rushed  the  multitude,  all  "  in- 
<|niriug  their  way  to  Zion  ;"  but,  it  is  to  l>e  ftared,  not  all 
"with  their  faces  thilher-ward."  It  was  manifest  that 
ibey  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  track  to  that  heavenly 
country  ;  bot  ran  different  ways,  as  fancy  or  inclination 
led  them.  The  carelessness,  the  lukewarmncss,  nay,  the 
irickedness  of  many  of  the  ancirnt  established  clergy,  gave 
»  pretext  to  men  of  reflection  and  observation  to  avoid 
{hem  as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  in  avoiding  them,  to  avoid 
abo their  church  and  doctrines.  Extremes  of^en  approxi- 
mate. The  exiremeof  indiiferencetoreligionbepat  anex- 
treme  of  zeal.  The  alleged  impurity  of  many  of  the  clergy 
engendered  an  afTectalloa  of  purity  in  the  rest;  hence 
■rote  a  sect  of  pious,  and  zealous  men,  whose  extraordinary 
diictneu  of  rel.gious  worship  and  conduct  proc^ved  <m 
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tlM:iD»  tboufrh  It  fint  in  a  ioeer.  the  hooouraMe 
lion  of  PKriiant,  •  ntme  derifed  from  the  emUkmri  m 
iani  of  the  third  ccDtarv.  For  •  Ume  theie 
niained  attached  to  the  cnnrcbef'  fonm  and  doctrine! 
their  superior  piet  j  gave  their  eneniea  great  ofiene^ 
ciused  them  endless  disquietudes,  till  by  degfttw  fUf 
withdrew  themselTes  from  their  parisb-churchei,  and  bqp 
to  form  themselves  into  distinct  communitiet,  when  dn  ! 
act  of  uniformity,  in  the  year  1663,  in  one  dar  eoofinnri 
the  schism  by  the  addition  of  two  thousand  of  the  wiilA 
best,  most  learned,  and  honourable  ministers  of  the  choBO^ 
These  were  driven  from  their  livings  into  the  nnkaef^ 
sent,  by  one  of  the  most  ill-judged  measurea  e?er  acted  i||Mi 
in  this  country.  Befusing  to  conforms  with  the  conditioaftrf 
the  act  just  alluded  to,  they  were  igected*  end  were  dilir 
minated  Non-^wf^ormitu.  Many  of  th«m  eflabnfie4«il 
Presbyterian  form  of  church-govemment ;  some  heepnf 
Baptifti,  and  others  Independtmii ;  bo|,  in  time,  they  eMr 
lectively  distinguished  themaslvea  as  Proiuiatu  JDiamt^ 
of  the  Three  Deuominaiicm.  .    ..i  ^i 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  minute  detaila  liiilui^ing  It  Ml 
portion  of  our  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  n  genml 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Prolutimiimii  Jlntt 
which  has  been  productive  <S'  so  many  aeota  and  pnrtiaiii 
the  religious  world.  To  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr,  Adas  «• 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  following  statement:    . 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  called  a  diet  at  Spire,  inlfltt^ 
to  request  aid  from  the  German  princes  agninat  iht 
Turks,  and  to  devise  the  most  effectual  meant  lor  alky" 
ing  the  religious  disputes,  which  then  raged  in  eoie 
quence  of  Luther's  opposition  to  the  established  reUgfai 
lu  this  diet  it  was  decreed  by  Ferdinand,  Arehdnheol 
Austria,  and  other  Catholic  priuces,  that  in  tho  conn- 
tries  which  had  rmhiaced  tlie  new  religion,  it  ahooM  hi 
lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of  n  eouneO; 
but,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  allowed  to  tail 
Lutheran,  and  that  the  reformers  should  deliver  nolhia| 
in  tbeir  set BK>ns  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of  tht 
church.  Against  this  decree  six  Lutheran  princes,  naawly 
John  and  George,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandeo 
burg,  Eraest  and  Francis,  the  two  dukes  of  Lunenh«V| 
the  landgrave  »f  Hesse,  and  theprinee  of  Anhalr,  wHh  th 
de|>uties  of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  namely.  StnAwJl 
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(71m,   Nuremberg,    Ciinsiiiiicr,     niiiiiii; 
Memmiiigeii,   NorllJngen,  Lindan,   Kci 

mpi< 

Wi.i,|jlitin,, 
:n.    Ha.tl.roU, 

tnttd  *nii  declared,  tbat  thev  Bjipealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil: anil  liencF  llie  naaie  of  Pioiestants,  by  which  the 
followers  of  Luther  have  ever  since  been  known.  Nor 
tni  it  confined  to  them,  for  it  soon  after  included  (be 
Calvinisls,  and  baa  now  s  long  time  been  applied  in- 
disctiminBtely  to  nil  the  sects,  of  whatever  denominatton, 
atid  in  whatever  Cnuntr;  thej  may  be  fouod,  which  have 
■eporated  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

T%e  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  natnrni  to  men  who  had 
jirtt  broken  loose  from  rrli[;ious  ifespoiism,  operating 
dilFerently  on  different  intellects  and  (lispoailiuns,  almotl 
necessarily  produced  a  variety  of  sects;  and,  in  some 
vtses,  gave  birth  to  extreme  wtldness  and  extravagance 
of  doctrine  and  practice.  Oue  great  source  of  conten- 
lion  respected  cburch-government  and  ceremonies.  Some 
Protestant  churches,  regarding  with  abhorrence  whatever 
bad  been  an  appendage  of  the  old  religion,  renounced, 
logeltier  wirb  ancient  riles,  the  itistitalion  of  episcopacy, 
(hhers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  more  wise  to  preserve 
»fiatever  was  in  itself  innocent,  and  to  be  content  wiih 
tbe  removal  of  corruptions.  Points  of  doctrine,  too, 
caused  divisions  ;  stnd  these  controversies  among  (he  re- 
fortners  some  of  whom  lung  retained  a  portion  of  the 
•intent  spirit  of  popery,  were  too  often  condacted,  even 
wfren  they  related  to  matters  of  secondary  importance, 
with  the  violence  and  acrimony  by  which,  in  opposing 
fit  Roman  Catholics,  a  good  cause  had  been  disuracecl. 
Tliey  afforded  no  small  mailer  of  triumph  to  the  -<idhtf- 
rent*  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  impeded,  in  no  small 
degree,  Ihe  progress  of  the  reformation.  We  are  not  la 
expect,  then,  that  Proleslanls  are  unanimous  in  all  points 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  or  church-go vernuieat; 
00  the  contrary,  while  they  agree  only  in  receiving  the 
Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule  of  their  faith  aud  prac- 
tice, and  in  rejecting  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  many  other  respects  they  still  differ 
not  more  widely  from  that  church  than  they  do  from  one 
aooiher. 

Ail  Protestants  who  are  Trinitarians  receive  the  Ap«v 

tlM',  Niceae,   and  Alhanssian  Creeds,  or  lh«  >iibAanc« 

ir  d 
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of  the  doctrine  cootained  in  then,  together  with  the  f|| 
four  geDenil  councils,  namely,  the  first  nttenililf£|| 
Nice,  A.D.  325 ;  the  first  of  Constmntiaople,  in  881;  p|| 
of  Ephesus,  which  met  in  431 ;  and  that  of  ChalMi||^ 
held  in  451.  '. ,' 

The  Bible  is  the  only  sure  foundation  ttpon  whidlll 
true  Protestants  build  ever^  article  of  the  fiutli  whj^ 
they  profess,  and  every  point  of  doctrine  which  th9 
teach ;  and  all  other  foundations,  whether  they  be  lii^ 
decisions  of  councils,  the  confessions  of  churcbe^  tk 
prescripts  of  popes,  or  the  eipositions  of  private  M^ 
are  considered  by  them  as  sandy  and  unsafe,  or  as  in  la 
wise  to  be  ultimately  relied  on. 

All  Protestants  profess  to  abhor  idolatry;  vet  thi, 
greater  part  of  them  worship  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and. 
use  a  Liturgy,  or  form  of  prajer.  Some,  however,  vie 
no  form  ;  and  both  the  Arians  and  Unitarians  eon? 
fine  their  worship  to  God  the  Father.  It  may  alsobt 
observed  that  two  sects  of  Protestants,  the  Moathms 
and  Swedenborgians,  address  all  their  prayers  to  Jests 
Christ.  With  re^rd  to  church-government,  howeter 
widely  they  ma^  differ  in  other  respects,  all  Protestants 
agree  in  rejectinc  an  universal  visible  supreme  hcsri  of 
the  church,  together  with  the  infallibilily  of  any  chnreh- 
govemors  or  councib  whatsoever,  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles ;  and  all  their  clergy  are  seculars.  They  aD, 
likewise,  agree  in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  indepen* 
dency  of  every  church  in  its  national  character,  as  sub- 
ject to  no  spiritual  head  but  Christ;  as  conceding  no. 
aiperiority,  and  claiming  no  pre-eminence  or  jiirisdio* 
-^on ;  as  authorized  to  frame  its  own  laws,  and  to  lefolale 
*ts  own  government. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Protestanta  ave 
divided  into  two  ^rand  denominations;  the  Lutheran^ 
who  adhere  to  Luther's  tenetn,  and  the  Reformed,  who 
follow  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Geneva.  Together 
with  these,  this  last  class  comprehends  the  Hugonots  in 
France  :  the  Refugees  in  Holland ;  the  members  of  the 
establishments  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  all  descrip-^ 
tions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  a  numerous  tMMy 
of  Christians  in  North  America,  the  West  and  £ast  lodicib 
&c.  Before  the  late  revolution,  the  Protestants  io  FraDoe 
were  supposed  to  Amount  to  rd,000,000or  upwards,  tboBgh 
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1h«y  then  had  no  legal  ideratioii ,  ami  ainioil  tlieir  only  semi- 
n*fy  was  a  private,  ftnd  merely  luieral«d,  one  at  Lauianne 
in  Swiuerlan'l,  Bui,  from  some  recent  itslementa.  it 
*Otild  appfsr,  that  Protetlanlitni  it  now  reviring  in  various 
pirti  of  the  French  domininns.  However,  noiwiihslanding 
ibe  toleration  of  ProteBtaniitm  in  the  French  dominioru, 
and  (oine  other  favourable  signs  of  the  tiinej,  considrrin^ 
the  late  sreat  prevalence  of  inBdelily,  and  the  toDsequent 
diminution  of  true  relipon  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
\l  mav  be  queiiioned  whether  the  Protestant  cburcliev 
thtre  be  in  a  (louniihing  state,  or  in  circumMances  of  dis- 
couragement and  distress. 

The  first  Protestant  church  in  England  was  formed  »ooii 
kfter  Queen  Mary's  accesaion,  and  consisted  of  al>out  300 
raeinbera.  Their  meetings  were  held  alternately  near 
Aldgate  and  Blackfriars,  ia  Thames-ttreet,  and  in  ships 
vpon  the  river.  Sometinies  tbey  assembled  in  the  villages 
shout  Loudon,  and  especially  at  Islington,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  elude  the  Bishop's  ofiicert  and  spies.  To 
screen  themselves  from  the  notice  of  llieir  persecutors,  they 
often  met  in  the  night,  and  in  secret  places. 

Their  first  minister  was  the  learned  and  piou*  Bishop, 
Dr.  Edmund  Scamhler,  who  died  May  7ih,  1597,  in  the 
8jth  year  of  his  age* 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  various  sects  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  Hrst 

OF  THE  PKBSBYTEKIAnS. 

Hm  term  Presbyterian  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
■bich  tignifiei  tenior  at  elder  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  arc 
Renominated  from  their  maintaining  that  the  government 
<i  the  church  appointed  in  the  New  Testament  was  by 
I^eibyteries,  that  is,  by  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling 
dden,  all  possessed  of  e<iual  powers,  without  any  superl- 
oriiY  among  tbem,  either  in  office  or  in  oriler. 

Calvin  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  Presbyterlanism, 
llSTing  first  eslablithed  that  form  at  Geneva,  about  1541, 
and  Messrs.  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melvll,  who  soon  a(ler 
tatroduced  it  itito  Scotland  i  where,  from  the  first  dawn 
«f  the  refurmation  till  the  revolution,  there  was  a  perpetual 


■  Sk  Hr.  Wllioo's  admirable  work  oi 
DIsKDtiBg  CliBrcbes  of  LoDdoo,"  &c. 
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ftirue^he  of  cuntemlM^  pwtitt»  whciliei  theirchrtcfcA^Ji 
be  hkmMImI  aceordinf  lo  the  BfiiiOfiil  or  Ik  Attdhfl^ 
Han  fNtn  of  churchHgowromcML.  These  ncn^  lopMI 
with  Ben  and  toaie  otlKn,  were  vMetit  rrfiiiiiMJi;  til 
veem  to  have  laid  it  down  at  a  pnocipk,  that  io 
modelling  tbetr  respective  charche^  they  ooaU 
too  far  from  the  chorcb  of  Rome. 

From  Geneva,  PretbgrterianiMn  was  intr^        ^ 

the  reformed  in  France,  into  Holland,  and  also  mto  Bm^ 

land  and  Scotland,  in  which  la»t  country  it  becanew 

esiablished  foro)  of  church-^(|povernineBt  at  the  Btefoliti 

in  1688.    The  first  Presbytery  in  England  was  set  «^ 

Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  in  1579,  some  years  before  a^ 

bytery  was  heard  of  in  ScotUind.    This  6rst  e  ' 

was  called  the  Order  qf  Wandnoarik,  by  Field, 

ter :  and  under  Cromwell,  who  was  alike  avene  tm  Bpii 

copacy  and  Presbyterian  ism,  tboo^yh  he  found  \M 

dient  to  shew  favour  to  the  latter,  the  chtirch  of 

was  delivered  to  the  mana||neraent  of  a  set  of 

sioners,  consisting  partly  of  PrtsbyteriaBS,  and  ptiUf  of 

Independents. 

The  established  religfon  in  Scotland  ia  Ifafe  Pacdbfte- 
rian ;  the  two  parlies  of  Secedeia,  and  the  Society  of  Ba- 
lief,  are  also  strict  Presbyterians;  and  in  Etogtaad  OM 
branch  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  stiH  caMed  IVes* 
byterians,  though  somewhat  improperly.  The  Preiliylo* 
nans  have  long  been  numerous  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the 
north;  and  on  the  continent  Presbyterianism  still  pre- 
vails, in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland.  Presbyteriaas  are 
also  numerous  in  most  parts  of  North  America.  Pmli^ 
terianism  is  the  prevailing  religion  throughout  Comiee* 
ticut.  where  it  is  said  to  reign  "  in  all  its  rigour,  despotiii% 
and  intolerance."  Though  the  letter  of  the  law  hat  cata* 
blished  freedom  of  religious  sentiments  in  Connecticiily 
yet  such  freedom  is  far  from  being  known  there.  Ila 
ministers,  the  zeal  of  its  followers,  and  the  approprialioo 
of  the  places  in  the  college  of  Presbyterians,  exclushrely 
afibrd  very  great  advantages,  to  prevent  it  from  being  sup- 
planted by  any  other  form  of  religion.  The  Presbyterlana 
are  also  the  most  numerous  sect  in  North  Carolina,  cape« 
cially  in  the  western  parts,  which  are  inhabited  by  emi* 
grants  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1788,  there  were  in  America 
about  618  Presbyterian  congregations^  and  396  minialmj^ 
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and  their  general  assembly  usually  m«els  at  Philadelphia 
la  the  monih  of  May. 

The  sppellation  Presbyterian  is,  in  EngUnd,  sayi  Dr, 
Doddridge,  appropriated  to  a.  large  denommation  of  Dic- 
Knlers,  who  have  no  attachment  to  tbe  Scotch  mode  of 
fhurch-government  any  more  than  to  episcopacy ;  and 
[berefore  lo  this  body  of  Clirisiians,  the  term  Presbyterian, 
in  its  original  sense,  is  improperly  applied.  How  ihu 
misapplicatiun Game  to  pass,  cannot  he  easily  determined; 
but  it  has  oci-asioned  many  wront;  notions,  and  «bould, 
therefore,  be  rectified.  English  Presbyterians,  as  ibejr 
are  called,  adopt  the  Mme  mode  of  church-govern  meat 
«ilb  the  Independents,  from  whom  they  difFer  cbicSy  in 
that  they  are  less  aiiachecJ  to  Calvinism,  and  consequentlj 
admit  a  greater  latitude  of  religiuiis  sentiment. 

The  modern  Preabyierians,  so  called  in  England.  d>F- 
frrent  from  their  ancestors,  whose  turhuletice  and  into* 
lerance  ihey  condemn,  are  a«  loyal  subjects,  and  every 
vay  as  upright  and  inoSensive  in  their  conduct,  as  aay 
of  their  neighbours.  We  are  told,  that  they,  and  even 
llie  Prottstant  dissenters  in  general,  "  are  friends  to 
anivcraal  liberty  in  reli|;ion;"  and  that  "  no  deiiuwi 
aauoD  among  them  wishes  to  have  it*  owa  way  of  woik 
ibip  established  as  the  national  religion."  Because  tbcy 
diiclaiin  all  human  authority  in  matter*  of  retigian, 
Mme  have  inferred,  that  they  alio  disclaim  all  human 
latbority  in  civil  matters,  and  have  contracted  afondoeM 
for  equality  and  republican  maxims  in  the  state.  But  this 
bferenca  bespeaks  neither  sound  logic  nor  CbriMua 
Parity  ;  nor  is  il  well  grounded  on  fact  and  experience. 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  present  race  of  Dissentera  are  by  no 
OKani  enemies  to  tbe  civil  government,  or  to  the  conatilu* 
tion  of  this  country  in  particular.  They  haie,  indeed,  at 
ill  time*  been  determined  enemies  to  arbitrary  power; 
tMt,  with  Kome  exceptions,  the  throne  has  not  perhaps  had 
more  faithful  supporters  than  have  been  found  among  dit- 
lenten  from  the  church  of  England,  nor  have  the  Preahj- 
«Hans,  as  a  body,  been  behind  the  rest  of  their  bretbreit  JK 
ixpresiions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  government, 
m  all  proper  occasions,  though  they  are  ever  foremost  in 
>pnMing  all  attempts  to  infringe  the  principle*  of  civil 
ina  religious  liberty.  Though  not  the  most  numerouit 
bey  may  perbaps  be  denominated  the  most  reipectabtc, 
W  IcaraiDg,  taienti,  and  property,  of  anj  ot  U\&  Tb.ic« 
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Denomiiuiiioiit  of  DiMentera  io  tfaw  couulry.  In  |Miotif 
real,  howerer,  in  the  propa^tion  of  their  doclriiie«»  it  cm^ 
not  be  denied  thai  they  are  greatly  behind  the  other  ddit* 
minations.  Many  of  the  English,  and  not  a  few  of  ill 
Scottish  Presbyteriaiit,  are  much  attached  to  the  Arka 
and  the  Unitarian  doctrines. 


OF  THB  INDEPENDENTS. 

This  denomination  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  properiy 
•peaking,  has  now  ceased  as  a  distinct  sect,  though  at  oae 
period  of  our  history  a  most  formidable  body,  and  moit 
•cti?e  in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  furious  repnbficaa 
and  renowned  hypocrite,  Oliver  Cromwell.*  They  now 
comprehend  the  members  of  Tarious  denominations,  as  fiv 
«s  respects  church-government  and  discipline.  Yet  they 
4till  maintain  their  peculiar  rank  as  a  body,  forming  whit 
may  be  technically  called  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
Dissenters,  who  meet  in  London  to  transact  the  general 
concerns  of  "  the  body.'' 

They  are  called  Independents,  from  maintaining  that  all 
■Christian  congregations  are  so  many  independent  rellgUNii 
aocieties ;  or  that  each  congregation  of  Christians  which 
meets  in  one  house,  for  public  worship,  is  a  complete 
church  ;  has  sufficient  power  to  perform  every  thing  rda- 
ting  to  ec<:lesiastical  government  within  itself;  and  is  in  no 

*  Amongft  CromweU'i  relij^ooi  mdhrrents  of  tbii  class  was  a  lea* 
ther-seller  of  Flret-street,  of  the  name  of**Prrrfif  finif  ffffrft^ai/'B 
hot-braiDed  ftioatic,  but  a  shrewd  aod  artful  fellow,  and  not  deieicaC 
in  natural  abilities.  According  to  Granger,  in  hit  Biographiad 
History  of  England,  this  man  had  a  brother,  whose  Christian  aaiw 
was  **  Chriii-came'intO'the'World'to-iave  ;**  and  another  chrbtcfMd 
^*  If-Chriit'had'not'died-thoU'hadit'been'damned.**  Mr.  WiHon  bc»- 
tions  the  following  as  a  list  of  jnry-men  returned  in  the  coanty  of 
Sassez.  As  a  curious  fact,  and  strongly  pourtraying  the  spirit  o 
those  times,  it  is  worth  inserting. 

Accepted  TreTor,  of  Norsham.       Return  Spelman,  of  Watling. 
Medeemed  Compton,  of  Battle.      Be-faithful  Joiner,  of  Britlinf. 
Foini-nof  Hewet,  of  Heath6eld.    Fly-debate  Robert,  of  Britling. 
Make-peace  Heaton,  of  Hare.        Fight-themgood-Jight-of-faiik 
Ood-reward  Smart,  of  Fivehurst.  While,  of  tmer. 

Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer,  of    Afore-^ff  Fowler,  of East-Hadlcy. 
Crowhurst.  Hope-for  Bending,  of  KasMladlfy. 

Satth  Adams,  of  Warbleton.         Oraeeful  Harding,  of  Lewes. 
CMlUd  I^wer,  of  Warbleton.         Weep-not  Billings,  of  Lewes. 
Mm^»  Pimple,  of  Witham.  jree*  Brewer,  ot  OkebwR^ 
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:t  pubjeet  or  account  able  to  olher  cliurchea.  The 
er  of  ihe  IndepfniJcrils  was  a  Mr.  John  Rotiimon,  of 
i|k,  "  a  man  who  had  mncb  of  the  solecnh  pielf  of  tb> 
,  and  was  mailer  of  a  cungreg^iion  of  BrownisU  ttwt 
:tlled  at  Leyden.  who  took  their  name  from  a  rantir^ 
if  the  name  of  Brown,  a  vialeal  preacher  against  the 
:h  of  England.  This  well-niraning  man,  perceiving 
rfects  thai  reigned  in  the  disciphne  of  Brown,  and  in 
)irit  and  temper  of  his  fdllowcrii,  employed  hii  zeal 
ihgence  in  correctins  them,  and  in  moddlmg  anew 
ciety,  in  stich  a  manner  aa  to  render  il  leas  odious  M) 
Iveriiariet,  and  less  liable  to  the  jutt  censure  of  those 
;!bristians  who  looked  upon  charily  as  the  end  of  tbe 
landmenl.  The  IndepenJents,  accordingly,  were 
more  commendable  than  the  Browniits  in  tno  re»- 
.  They  surpassed  them  both  in  the  moderaiion  of 
itentimeDt^,  and  m  the  order  of  their  disciphne." 
Vlr.  Henry  Jacobs,  who  had  (led  to  Holland,  in  codk* 
;e  of  Archbishop  Bancroft's  aclive  exertions  against  ibe 
ans,  meeting  wiib  Mr.  Robinson  in  that  country,  em- 
d  his  sentiments  re^pecling  church-disciplinej  and, 
aing  to  England,  e$lablished  tbe  first  Independent  or 
re)!ational  Church  here,  in  IGIG. 
e  public  worship  of  the  Independents,  which  is  con- 
d  without  form  or  ceremony,  diHers  little  from  that 
e  Presbyterians,  The  Independents  consider  it  a* 
right  to  choose  their  own  ministers  and  deacons;  and 
[h  tbey  attribute  no  virtue  lo  ordination,  by  imposiiimi 
ids,  as  conveying  any  new  powers,  yet  it  is  allowed  and 
iied  by  them.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  suppose,  that 
McncB  of  ordination  does  not  lie  in  the  art  of  the  mi- 
's who  assist,  but  in  the  choice  and  call  of  the  people, 
n  the  candidate's  acceptance  of  that  call  ;  and  hence 
ordination  may  be  considered  only  us  a  public  decki- 
n  of  tbat  agreement. 

present,  though  ihe  English  Independents  and  Pres- 
iansform  twoditlmct  parties  of  Protectant  Diasentera, 
are  distinguished  by  very  trifling  differences  with 
d  to  church-government.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing 
of  the  Independent!)  is  maintained  with  some  shade* 
Serence,  not  only  by  the  Three  Clas^-es  of  Protestant 
nters  in  England,  in  general  ;  but  also  by  the  Sande- 
ins  in  England,  by  their  brethren  the  Glassilei,  and 
itb  clashes  of  Baptists  in  Scotland.  Thai  vVi\v^  u^^v^es 
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ibetn,  or  ntber  wbich  ditiingiiulwt  tlteai  fraiB  dtkf 
Hiinaiiont  of  ChmtMiw,  !•  tSeir  diidaifiiliig. 
every  form  of  ankm  between  cborchei,  md 
csch  congrefjrttioD  the  excluitif e  goremment  of  ICieir. 
religious  doctrinci  of  tbe  Independentt,  properl j  to 
nvt,  m  general,  urictly  Ctif iniatie.  Howefet,  many  df 
lodepenidentSy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  reject  tllie  Mr|f 
all  creeds  and  confotiont  drawn  up  by  fkHiUe  men  r  M 
they  merely  reqnire  of  their  teachers  a  dedaratioti  vfVUk 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  its  leading  doctrtiHE 
and  of  their  adherence  to  iIm  Scriptures*  as  the  sole  itmiJWi 
of  iaith  and  praetke,  and  the  only  criterion  of  fkitb.  Am 
of  them  are  said  to  require  from  all  penons,  who  wbh  t^ 
be  adip'  ted  into  their  communion,  an  aceonnt,  ehW 
verbal  or  written,  of  what  is  called  their  experienccf;  H 
which  not  only  a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  the  Uati 
Jesus,  and  their  purpose,  by  grace,  to  devote  thems^hrtt  li 
htm,  s  expected,  but  also  a  recital  of  the  means  by  wbick 
they  were  led  to  a  knowledge  and  profession  of  the  goipjA 

There  is  a  tolerably  numerous  and  respectable  sect  of  UK 
dependents  in  Scotland  of  recent  origin ;  hot  who  tpmH' 
to  nave  sprung  up  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Jblw  fliuib 
of  whom  more  under  the  head  Sandcmaniam, 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Robert  Halden,  and  soon  ifter^ 
wards  his  brother  James,  to  whom  some  others  sMf 
attached  themselves,  began  to  preach  In  various  parts  <tf 
Scotland,  and  eventually  established  a  new  sect  callel 
Haldenites,  or,  more  properly,  Scoitisk  htdtpendokiB,  CM* 
New  Independents.  Their  doctrines  are  Calvmistic ;  wut 
tbey  reject  all  articles  of  faith  or  creeds  of  human  comfki- 
sition.  They  say,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  and  in- 
fallible  standard ;  and  that  consistent  Indq)endents  dafe 
act  adopt  any  other.  They  insist,  that  the  Scriptures' 
contain  a  full  and  complete  model  and  system  of  doctfiM^ 
government,  discipline,  and  worship;  and  that  in  them  tre 
may  find  an  universal  rule  for  the  direction  of  Christiids 
in  their  associated  state,  as  well  as  all  necessary  instructions 
for  the  faith  and  practice  of  individuals.  Tbey  requite 
Scripture  for  every  thing,  and  reject  the  authority  of  the 
dvil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  and  receive  the 
Scriptures,  and  nothing  else,  as  bindintc  in  the  worship  dl 
Go<l.  They  conceive  the  church  of  Christ,  as  exhihiCicd 
MS  Scripture,  to  be  an  association  which  has  no  bead  oo 
aarlh,  and  which,  as  a  body,  can  receive  no  laws  frOikt  toy 
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frnm  Christ  alone.  They  lay,  tint  the  king- 
LIS  i»  Rpirituul,  neither  interrerin^  with  human 
\,  nor  admitting  their  interference  in  iti  pecit> 
I ;  and  while  they  teach  obedience  to  the  civfl 
n  all  civil  matters,  in  reunion  they  acknowledge 
thority  whatever.  They  profesi  totee  an  incoo- 
feryform  ofnalionat  religion  with  theNevTe)- 
assert,  that  all  Chrisliant,  v(  all  8ge«,  are  bound 
le  universal  and  approted  prsclices  of  the  fit« 
I  recorded  in  Scripture,  The  con^reealiom 
led  have  adopted  all  the  ordinances  which  tKy 
re  been  observed  by  the  apostoticdl  chnrches; 
■tieea  ibey  do  not  follow  are  the  community  <)f 
e  church  at  Jerusalem,  obscrvinE  the  LoMN 
',  love*fea9ts,  and  washing  one  another's  tieel. 
rom  the  more  early  Independent*,  in  admitCing 
f  all  religious  denominations  to  communicate 
I  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  they  have  reason 
em  real  Christians;  and  in  considering  all 
of  minisiers,  for  giving  council  and  advice 
:het  in  matiers  of  doubt,  as  unnecessary  and 

pect  to  church-government,  the  metnben  of 
nation  are  Independents  in  the  atrictctt  •com 
I,  and  believe,  that  the  apostolical  churctiM, 
I  the  loodel  of  which  it  is  their  ^reat  and  pro- 
t  to  conform,  were  entirely  independent,  nme 
ig  (ubject  to  any  fo.eign  jurisdiction,  but  each 
d  by  ita  own  rulers,  and  by  no  other  laws  than 
n  in  tbe  word  of  God.  They  conceive  that 
elder  were,  in  apostolic  times,  synonymoo* 
the  stated  officers  in  all  the  churches  then  were 
leaconi,  and,  of  course,  that  they  are  the  only 
tial  b>  a  church  of  Christ.  With  them  every 
rcacber ;  and  they  conceive  there  is  no  difier- 
r  respect,  between  elder  and  deacon,  except  in 
o  wbicb  they  are  appointed.  They  insist  that 
ia  Dot  represented  in  Scripture  as  ctmvtying 
r  living  any  person  a  right  to  discbarge  that 
only  the  manner  of  setting  bim  apart  to  db- 
dutiei  of  his  office,  and  recommending  him  to 
'  tbe  great  bead  of  the  church.  It  givn  him 
OB  in  any  church,  except  in  that  wbicb  i»  a|>. 
I ;  aod  at  looa  as  be  lays  down  or  w  teoiMit*^ 
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.from  his  oflke  in  thai  church,  bit  ordiivMioQ  «.aMB<i|ili 
They  coatend  that  there  is  a  diatinclioQ  4>f  ieptf^mntf 
ID  the  pastoral  oflBce,  and  that  teaching  and  ruliw  ai«4^ 
ferent  branches  of  that  office.  Both  elders  and  dcMlP 
are  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands ;  and  though  oidtai^ 
tion  is  part  of  the  elder's  province^  yet,  when  churchaiiit 
newly-formed,  or  in  other  cases  of  necessity,  thev  ahv 
that  the  members,  who  have  always  the  right  of  ewcte 
may  ordain  church-officers  for  themseWes,  or,  at  leas^  Mi 
them  apart  to  their  respective  offices.  They  say,  that  thi 
legislative  authority  belongs  exclusively  to  Chn^  and  ji 
already  exercised  in  his  word;  they,  therefore,  disavow jl 
right  to  make  laws,  but  admit  a  rieht  to  judge  dt  the  appi" 
cation  of  Christ's  laws,  and  a  ri^t  to  execute  those  Ml 
when  judged  applicable  to  any  particular  caae.  ItejM 
belongs  to  Jesus  alone ;  the  second,  to  the  whole  chum 
and  the  third,  to  the  rulers  or  elders  of  the  church,  rts 
may,  therefore,  be  called  the  egecuiive  ottcm  it  Ik 
church.  The  power  daimed  by  the  whole  chmrdk,  tfaat4 
rulers  and  ruled,  is  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  judfCiif  Ihor 
application.  The  power  claimed  bjruler$  is  not  Co  pubpwg 
that  their  opinions  should  be  passed  into  laws,  bttllocinv 
into  execution  the  laws  of  Christ,  when  judged  apiJiCihfc 
by  the  church.  If  the  meanest  member  can  poHit  oit'i 
misapplication  of  the  law,  they  are  bound  to  hear.  If  dff 
such  a  difference  shall  arise  as  to  cause  a  separatioii,  it  h 
not  the  majority  that  constitute  the  church,  but  those  af 
them  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  Scottish  Independents  use  no  form  of  prayer  ;  aal 
public  worship,  in  other  respects,  is  conducted  in  their  coa- 
frregations  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  estahliAsil 
Kirk.  The  Independents,  however,  read  a  large  bat  inddUifc 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  at  each  meeting;  in  manyiof 
their  chapels  thev  use  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Pnhis; 
and  in  most  of  them  they  stand  while  singing  the  praiMs 
of  God.     They  adopt  weekly  communions ;  and  aa  they 
make  no  real  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  the  watft 
or  absence  of  elders  and  deacons,  on  any  occasion,  in  aay 
of  their  chapels,  is  not  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  pRH 
venting  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion  oo  the 
fir»t  day  of  the  week.  They  contend  that,  by  the  apprared 
practice  of  spostolic  churches,  it  is  demonstrated  io  be  the 
appointment  of  Christ,  that  his  churches  muu  observe  the 
J^Mrd's  Supper  every  Erst  day  of  the  week.    A  divisiiMi 
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Ukeo  pliire  amnni;  lliese  Indcptnilents,  chiefly  in  cotntr- 
luetice  of  Mr.  HaliJaiie's  ailoptlon  of  BapiisI  principla, 
»ad  inlrnductioR  of  church-diMiipliDe,  and  of  mutual  exhor- 
tation aad  prayer  by  the  brethren,  ioto  the  public  temce 
on  Sunday  moriiinge.* 


OP  THE  BAPTISTS. 

It  lias  been  customary  to  call  the  toembers  of  ihis  wcl 
Anabaptists  ;  but  that,  as  at  present  appUeJ,  is  a  very  erro- 
neous appellation,  and  conveys  a  stigma  which  they  do  not 
deserve.  They  .tre  now  divided  into  two  braucbea.  General 
Bapliili  and  Particular  Baptista.  The  first  are  ATmiaiam 
and  the  second  Cahinitts. 

Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Adams  have  given  ample  and  latUfac- 
tory  descriptions  of  this  boily  of  Christians,  who  consider 
immertion  in  water  as  essential  to  Christian  baptism,  and 
who  disapprove  of  the  admission  of  infants  to  that  ordi- 
nuice.  As  it  happens  that  many  of  those  wbont  thi:' 
denomination  baptize  have  undergone  what  the  Baptists 
term  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  in  their  infancy,  the  Bap- 
iMti  have  been  called  Anabaptists,  as  if  ihey  had  been  re- 
biplizcd  This,  however,  they  deny,  and  allege  that  thote 
■bo  have  undergone  this  ceremony  in  their  infancy,  did  not 
thereby  receive  Christian  baptism. 

About  1630,  and  the  same  time  that  the  Independents 
•eitled  in  New  England,  several  Baptists  emigrated  to  that 
rounlry.  However,  their  congregational  brethren,  ihoiijjh 
Uity  had  themselves  fled  from  persecution,  allurde^l  no 
great  latitude  to  their  tender  consciences.  Yet,  tliey  have 
maintained  their  establishment  in  America  ever  since,  aiul 
hue  gradually  increased  in  number.  At  present,  the  coiu' 
miraicants,  and  other  members  of  the  Baptist  congregations, 
io  the  United  States  alone,  are  computed  at  235,670. 

The  members  of  this  denominalioa  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  professing  Christians,  by  their  opinions 
rapecting  the  ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism.  Con- 
ceiting that  positive  institutions  cannot  be  established  by 
na/tvica' reasoning,  but  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Saviour, 
Sealed  in  cjprcss prrcepii,  and  that  apostolical  example 
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illntlratiftf  of  thk  it  the  nde  of  dot! 
their  Christian  hrethreD  with  rcgaid 
•od  the  nwde  of  bapttam. 

With  respect  to  the  nAfecttt  from  the  comniMri  ^Mlk 
Christ  gave  after  his  resurrection,  and  in  which  haftiMifc 
mentioned  at  cansequetu  to  frnUk  in  the  gospel,  thejf  cot* 
ceive  them  to  be  those,  and  Mosf  on^,  who  believe  wuilhl 
apostles  were  then  enjoined  topteack. 

With  respect  to  the  mode,  they  affirm*  that,  insteiirf 
sprinkling  or  pouring,  the  person  ought  to  be  immenaiif 
the  water,  referring  to  the  primitive  pracUce»  and  obtuii^| 
that  the  baptizer  as  well  as  the  baptized  hafing  gcme  dm0 
into  the  water,  the  latter  is  baptized  tii  ii,  Uui  both  ci^ 
lip  out  of  it.  They  say,  that  John  baptized  in  ike  fmri^j^ 
and  that  Jesus,  afler  being  baptized,  come  t^  cmitfiL 
Believers  are  said  also  to  be  ^'kuried  wiik  Chriei  by  b^dm 
into  death,  wherein  also  ihew  are  risen  with  him;  and  tkt 
Baptists  insist,  that  this  b  a  doctrinal  allusion  inrnmpilMr 
with  any  other  mode. 

But  they  say,  that  their  views  of  this  ioslitiiliaft  m 
much  more  confirmed,  and  may  be  lietter  undcntood,  ^ 
studying  its  itafare  and  import.  They  oooiider  it  it  M 
impressive  emblem  of  Mo/,  by  which  their  sins  are  rcmillll 
or  washed  away,  and  of  Mm  on  account  of  which  tlie  Bi^ 
Spirit  is  given  to  those  who  obey  the  Messiah,  tn  ocliv 
words,  they  view  Christian  baptism  as  a  BgnratiTe  rcpfe> 
sentation  of  that  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  in  tesUmooff. 
To  this  the  mind  of  the  baptized  is  therefore  naturally  led, 
while  spectators  are  to  consider  him  as  professing  hu  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  subjection  to  the  Redeemer.  Hie 
Baptists,  therefore,  would  say,  that  none  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized, except  those  who  seem  to  believe  this  goapd ;  and 
that  immersion  is  not  properly  a  mode  of  baptuni,  hot 
baptism  itseff. 

Thus  the  English  and  most  foreign  Baptists  considtra 
personal  profession  qf  faith,  and  an  immersion  in  water,  w 
essential  to  baptism.  The  profession  of  faith  is  generdk 
made  before  the  congregation,  at  a  church-meeting.  On 
these  occasions  some  have  a  creed,  to  which  thcj  ^x|icct 
the  candidate  to  assent,  and  to  give  a  Circumstantiafaiieoiuit 
of  his  conversion ;  but  others  require  only  a  profiemon^ 
his  faith  as  a  Christian.  The  former  generally  cuuriiio 
baptism  as  an  ordinance,  which  initiates  perKma  iitea 
particular  church ;  a!nd  they  say  that,  without  " 
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Cbriilian  liberty,  thejrhavca  right  lor<p«ct  in  agreement 
in  ulicles  of  faith  in  th^ir  own  locieties.  The  latter  think, 
that  baptism  initiales  inerely  into  a  profession  of  the  CbrU- 
tjan  relieion,  and  therefore  say,  that  ihey  have  no  right  to 
require  an  assent  to  their  creed  from  such  as  do  not  intend 
lo  join  their  communion ;  anil  in  bupporl  of  their  opinion, 
they  quote  the  baptism  ofttieeunuch  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

Some,  both  of  the  General  and  the  Particular  Daptisb, 
object  lo  free  or  mixed  communion,  and  do  not  allow  per- 
Miu.  who  have  bten  baptized  in  their  infancy,  to  Join  with 
them  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  because  they 
contider  such  as  not  havint;  been  baptized,  and  conse- 
i|u<ntly,  inadmissible  to  the  other  ordinance.  Others, 
hoH'ever,  of  both  clandes  of  Baptists,  suppose  that  this 
ought  to  be  no  objection;  ihat  euch  as  think  themselnet 
really  baptized,  though  in  infancy,  and  such  as  are  parta- 
kers of  ^race,  belong  lo  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and  are 
truly  devoted  to  God,  ought  not  to  he  rejected  on  account 
of  a  diflerent  opinion  respecting  this  particular  ordinance. 
Some  of  these  alsoj  without  referring  to  a  man's  persuasion 
Ibai  he  has  been  baptized,  think  that  he  ought  lo  be  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  If,  therefore, 
he,  with  many  Unitarians,  should  doubt  the  perpetuity  of 
baptism,  or  that  it  is  a  perpetual  ordinance,  as  it  respects 
the  descendants  of  Christians,  though  it  may  be  properly 
administered  to  proselytes  from  other  religions,  he  might 
be  admitted  as  a  communicant  at  the  Lord'd  Supper. 

Some  of  bdth  classes  of  Baptists  are,  at  the  same  lime, 
Sabbatarians,  and  with  ihc  Jtws,  observe  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  This  has  been  adopted  by 
ihem,  from  a  persuasion  that  all  the  ten  commandments 
are  in  their  nature  slritily  moral,  and  thai  the  observance 
oC  the  seventh  day  was  never  abrogated  or  repealed  by  our 
Saviour  or  his  apostles. 

In  church- government  the  Baptii^ts  differ  lilllc  from  the 
Independents,  except  that,  in  some  of  their  churches,  the 
Baptists  have  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers,  who  are 
separately  ordained,  and  lo  the  hi;{he«t  of  whom  they  give 
the  name  of  menengert,  to  the  second  that  of  elder),  and 
lo  the  third  thai  of  draron*.  With  respect  to  excommuni- 
cation, they"'«eem  closely  lo  follow  our  Sariour'i  direction!, 
in  the  eighteenth  chapier  of  St.  Mallhew'i  gospel,  which 
lh«y  apply  to  dillerences  hnwee dividual',  and  \i  ift-J 
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nan  be  ((uiliy  of  tcandttoiu  immoraliUr.'  they  cflttMutt^' 
from  the  brolberhood  or  fellowship  of  the  cfaarck  '  Bi[ 
the  other  ProU:tunt  diMentert,  the  Btptnts  fcocwc  m 
Lord's  Supper  Hitting  at  a  common  table,  and  givhif  w 
elements  one  to  another. 

The  BaptisU  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  HoOand,  ikh 
many,  the  United  States  of  America,  Upper  Cauuia,  lob 
are  divided,  as  has  been  already  observed,  into  twodistirti 
classes,  or  societies,  the  Particular  or  CalvinisUc,  and  thi 
(■cneral  or  Arminian  Baptists.  The  former  are  said  to  Is 
much  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  and  to  have  nCiily 
4U0  meeting-houses  in  England,  of  which  fifteen  are  ii  ilMi 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  London.  In  December  1799*  the 
Particular  Baptist  congregations  in  England  amounted  Is 
;361 ;  and  in  Walts,  to  eighty-four.  At  the  same  time,  ihf 
numbers  of  most  congregations  were  greatly  increastag; 
and  their  Itinerant  Society  in  London  were  making  grot 
exertions  in  Cornwall,  Salop,  Devon,  and  the  north  pulsf 
Somersetshire,  &c.  This  class  of  Baptists  ordain  in  afanaHi' 
whe  same  manner  as  the  Independents. 

The  father  of  the  General  BaptisU  was  a  Mr.  Saidv 
who  was  at  first  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  EngjIaBdj 
but  resigning  his  living,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  fa* 
Baptist-principles  were  warmly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Ains* 
worth  and  Robinson,  of  whom  the  former  was  pastor  ofdlt 
Brown  ists,  or  Independents,  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  latter  of 
those  at  Leyden.  As  Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  that  am 
one  at  the  time  was  duly  qualified  to  administer  the  onli* 
nance  of  baptism,  he  baptized  himself,  and  hence  was 
denominated  a  re-baptist.  He  afterwards  adopted  tba 
Arminian  doctrines;  and,  in  1611,  the  General  Baptists 
publi^hed  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  diverges  much 
farther  from  Calvinism  than  those  who  are  now  calkd 
Arminians  would  approve.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
have  embraced  Unitarianism.  On  this  account,  several  of 
their  ministers  and  churches,  who  disapprove  of  those 
principles,  have,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  formed  thettf 
selves  into  a  distinct  connection,  called  7%e  New  Ji$9oei^ 
tion.  The  churches,  in  this  union,  keep  up  a  frioidly 
acquaintance,  in  some  outward  thing^s,  with  those  fron 
whom  they  have  separated;  but  in  things  more  ^stfptiali 
and.  particularly,  as  to  the  changing  of  ministers,  and  Um 
admistiion  of  members,  they  disclaim  any  connection. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Baptists  for  their  saal  an^ 
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IS  .n  conrtnin^'  the  healhcna.     In  Vu.i.  the  Parir    • 
aptists  rciriTK^il  a  missionary  Bociely ;  and   Meun    ■ 
liomag  and  William  Carey  were  sent  out  to  Indl^ 
inories.    Tliene  bare  been  followed  by  others;  and 
wIeJge  of  Christianity,  as  understood  and  profes»e« 
BapIiBts,  has  been  zealously  and  assiduouily  propa- 

The  Baptists,  therefore,  seem  likely  to  rival  the 
am  in  tbeir  endeavours  to  spread  the  knowledge  oi 
tpel    in    heathen   counlrie.i;    and  should  Ihey  be 

gifted  with  patient  endurance  and  perseverance, 
ay  probably  become  much  more  successful,  by  the 
us  they  are  now  making,  in  translating  the  Scripluret 
;  languages  of  the  east. 

Evans,  from  the  lale  Mr.  Robinson's  History  c>' 
a,  has  given  the  following  animated  account  of 
ictice  of  adult  baptism  : — "  Not  many  years  ago,  at 
uford,  seven  miles  from  Cambridge,  forty-eight 
1  were  baptized  in  that  ford  of  the  river  from  which 
lage  takes  its  name.  At  ten  o'clock  of  a  very  fine 
ig  in  May,  about  1500  people  of  different  ranks  as- 
d  together.  At  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
r.  Andrew  Giflbfd,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
t,  sub-librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and  teacher 
iptiit  congregation  in  Eagle-street,  London,  ascended 
:able  pulpit  id  a  large  open  court-yard,  near  the 
ind  adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  moor. 

him  stood  the  congregation ;  people  on  borsebaci^ 
:bei,  and  in  cartf,  formed  the  outside  semicircle; 
otber  persons  silting  in  the  rooms  of  the  bouses  the 

being  open :  all  were  unccuvred,  tnd  there  was  a 
nd  tilence.  The  doctor  first  gave  out  a  hymn,  which 
i^regatioD  sung.  Then  he  prayed.  Prayer  ended, 
kout  a  New  Temameni,  ani  read  his  text — lindeed 
!  you  with  voter  ttitlo  repentance.  He  observed,  that 
'ce  of  the  preposition  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
tars,  andlhat  the  true  reading  was — I  indeed  6aptiM 

you  in  water  at  or  upon  repentance ;  which  sense  he 
Oed  by  the  forty.first  verse  of  the  twelfth  of  Matthew 
:ber  passages.  Thrn  he  spoke,  as  most  Baptists  d« 
■e  occasions,  concerning  the  nature,  tultject,  mode, 
4  of  thi*  ordinance.  He  closed,  by  contrasting  tii< 
»  of  infant-sprinkling  with*  that  of  believers' bip- 
il'bich  being  a  part  of  Christian  obedience,  wai 
-led  by  divine  promises,   on  the  accompUftbm^'DK 
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of  which  all  good  mco  miffht  depcndL    After ^ 

he  retd  another  bymn  nd  pnyeA,  and  dictf  ctp' 
doim.  Then  the  CMdidaCtt  for  baptiMD  retired^  to  pR^ ' 
themadTet. 

«' About  halfjoHboar  after,  the  adrninittrator,  wbotiak 
day  was  a  nephew  of  the  doctor's,  and  admiraUy  qodMel 
for  the  work,  in  a  looir  black  gown  of  Bne  baiie,  witfaii 
a  hat,  with  a  smaU  New  Testament  in  hit  hand,  CMi; 
down  to  the  river*cide,  accompanied  by  several  Bapdi' 

ministers  and  deacons  of  their  churches,  and  the ^'' 

to  be  baptised.  The  men  came  6rst,  two  and  two, 
hats,  and  dressed  as  usual,  except  thai  instend  of 
each  had  on  a  lone;  white  baize  gown,  tied  round  llie 
with  a  sash.    Such  as  bad  no  hair,  wore  white  coitoiric^ 
linen  caps.    The  women  followed  the  men,  two  and  t«^ 
all  dressed  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  and  their  gownt  iriM^ 
linen  or  dimity.    It  was  said,  the  garments  Ind  knofaatf 
if?ad  at  bottom,  to  make  them  aink.    Each  had  a  loor  dP 
cloak  hanging  looaelv  over  her  shouklers,  a  broad  riAnl' 
ti«d  over  her  gown  beneath  the  breast,  and  a  hat  oo  U^ ' 
head.    They  all  ranged  themsdfcs  around  the  admioWl^  | 
tor  at  the  waUr-side.    A  great  number  of  spectatofs  ilolr'^ ' 
on  the  banks  of  the  rhrer,  on  Iwth  sides;  some  bad  tXfakilf' 
and  sat  on  the  trees,  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in  ipii^ 
ria8:es,  and  all  behaved  with  a  decent  serioosneaa,  wbldl^ 
did  honour  to  the  good  some  and  the  good  manners  oTllJt' 
af«embly,  as  well  as  to  the  free  constitution  of  this  oouotfT* 
First,  the  administrator  read  an  hymn,  which  the  pema' 
sung.    Then  he  read  that  portion  of  Scripture  whidt  tf 
read  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  same  occasion,  thehisttry 
of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  beginning  at  the  93d  vcneb 
and  ending  with  the  39th.    About  ten  minutes  he  stood 
expounding  the  verses,  and  then  taking  one  of  the  men  by 
the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  water,  saying,  as  he  wcni^ 
'  See,  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder?  If  thou  bcNeveH  toad 
ail  thine  heart,  thou  mayest  be  baptized.*     When  be 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  he  stopped,  and  with  the  utmost 
posure  placing  himself  on  the  left  hand  of  the  man,  bv 
face  being  towards  the  man's  shoulder,  he  put  hta  right 
hand  between  his  shouklers  behind,  gathering  into  it  a 
little  of  the  gown  for  hold ;  the  fingers  of  the  Im  hand  ha 
thrusted  into  the  sash  before,  ami  the  man  putting hil 
thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all  together,  by  cmhif 
his  hand.    Then  he  deliberately  said, '  /  baptiu  ihetimtk 
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nam;  of  the  Falhir,  and  i.f  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  ChosI  :' 
imjwliiie  he  uttered  these  words,  standing  uide.  begemly 
ifoiltd **ti  hntk-M/i.Ttl  a.ndA\pped  him  onte.  Ai  soon  as  he 
litd  niurd  him,  a  pereon  in  a  bo3l,  favtecKfd  there  for  the 
piirpuie,  tovk  hold  of  the  man's  band,  wi}>ed  his  face  «ilh 
*  napkin,  and  ltd  hitn  a  few  steps  to  another  attendaiil, 
vhe  then  pave  his  arm,  walked  with  him  to  the  house, 
■nd  luitted  him  to  dress.  There  were  many  such  in  wait- 
in;,  who,  like  the  primitive  susceptora, nssi^^ted  during  the 
«ho1e  H;rvice.  The  rest  of  the  men  followed  the  firit,  and 
«ere  bnptized  in  like  manner.  After  them  the  women 
were  baptited.  A  female  friend  took  ofFat  the  water-side 
the  hat  and  cloak.  A  deacon  of  the  church  led  one  to  the 
■dminiftrator  and  another  from  him ;  and  a  woman  at  the 
nUer'tide  look  <.-ach  as  ahe  came  out  of  the  river,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the  bouse,  where  they 
dressed  ibemselves.  When  all  were  baptized,  the  sdraini*. 
irator  cumins  "P  ""'  '^^  '^^  river,  and  standing  at  the  side, 
gave  a  i4iorl  exhortation  on  llie  honour  and  the  pleasure 
of  obedience  to  divine  command),  and  then,  with  the  usual 
benediction,  ()ismi«sed  the  atsemhly.  About  half-an-hour 
iflrr,  the  men  newly -baptised,  hnviii};  dressed  themselves. 
Went  from  their  room  into  a  large  hall  in  the  houae,  where 
they  were  presently  Joined  by  the  women,  who  came  from 
their  apanmeotB  to  the  same  place.  Then  llicy  sent  a 
tiewen^er  to  the  administrator,  who  was  dressing'  in  his 
Kpaftraent,  to  inform  bim  they  waited  for  him.  He  pre- 
sently came,  and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
closed  the  whole  by  a  short  discourse  on  the  blessings  of 
cicii  and  religious  liberty,  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the 
plewurc*  of  a  §!ood  con>ciencf,  the  importance  of  a  holy 
life,  aod  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality.  This  ihey 
stil  a  public  baptism." 

A  iDOre  private  baptism,  adds  Dr.  Evans,  takes  place 
ifter  a  similar  manner  in  baptiiterits,  which  are  in  or  neur 
lite  pUcef  of  worship  :  thus  every  convenience  is  alForded 
lor  ibr  purpobe.  This,  indeed,  is  now  the  most  common 
**! y  of  adaiinislcring  the  ordinance  among  ibe  Baptists, 
'itqrr  with  the  attendance  of  friends,  or  in  the  presence 
*f  ill*  congregation.  Such  is  bapthm  by  immrriian  ;  and 
'bas  conducted,  it  must  be  pronounced  significant  in  its 
•"lure,  and  itnpreasjve  in  its  tendency.  It  is,  however,  to 
'*<  nished,  that  the  rile  was  on  erer^  occasion  admiiiislsred 
•nti  t^ual  .okninity.  „ 
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"  The  Body  of  approTed  Miniitqi/'  of 'Tile  Tb 
QominatioiM^  bold  their  public  meetingt  at  ilie  lai 
senting  Library  in  Red  CroM-atreet,;  Loadon»  Iw 
;  he  nams  of  Dr.  WiUianu*§  library. 
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Tiiri  sect  fint  made  its  appearance  about  the  yet 
or  1648,  through  the  ministry  of  a  person  of  tbe.i 
George  Fox,  a  nati?e  of  Drayton^  in  Leicestonshire^ 
trade  a  grazier  and  a  shepherd,  at  least  in  Us  cari 
Observing  the  licentiousness  of  many  persons  pr 
the  Christian  name,  he  boldly  went  forth,  and  p 
with  much  animation,  though  not  always,  peiiia 
sufficient  prudence,  against  injustice,  drunkenik 
^ther  vices ;  at  the  same  time  inveighing  bittei^ 
the  established  modes  of  worship,  and  a  separal 
ministry;  which  he  conceived  to  be  contrary  ta 
authority*  This  he  did  in  the  public  markeUpli 
courts,  fairs,  and  sometimes  in  the  churches  tha 
This  conduct  naturally  procured  him  the  atteotioc 
magistrates,  who,  in  the  year  1649,  sent  him  to  p 
Nottingham ;  after  which  he  was  frequently  m 
with  this  mark  of  his  Christian  calling.  His  peni 
on  some  occasions  were  extremely  rigorous  and  sevt 

After  Fox,  there  sprung  up  a  succession  of  m 
adhered  to  his  doctrines,  with  a  zeal  and  a  constaiM 
laudable,  through  persecutions  and  oppreniooi 
ftevere«i  nature;  ana  which  nothing  but  a  conscioa 
duty — an  unshaken  piety,  and  an  unconquerable  i 
Christian  fortitude,  could  have  enabled  tnem  to  i 
and  now,  truly  may  it  be  said  of  this  body  of  Ch: 
''they  have  overcome  the  world,''  they  have  rarvi 
fire  of  persecution — they  have  subdued  the  virul 
bigotry — they  have  silenced  the  tongues  of  gaiosi 
they  have  conquered  "  the  world's  dread  laugh" 
have  lived  to  command  the  respect — to  extort  eve 
the  most  profane  the  meed  of  applause,  and  to  n> 
many  respects,  the  approbation  of  the  whole  CI 
world  ;  so  that  it  is  now  as  honourable,  and  as  era 
to  an  individual  to  be  known  as  a  steady  member 
Quakers'  Societv.as  it  was  once  deemed  a  mark  of  coi 
and  derision,  and  a  sure  title  to  bonds  and  impriso 
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rhe  ttuilietf  aroirlance  of  conlroverted  |>oints  in  the 
aching  and  wrilings  of  these  Clin»tiant  bas  occaaionej 
ny  mistakes,  and  murh  diRcrcnce  of  opinion  relative  to 
if  real  doctrines  anJ  belief  respecting  some  of  the  most 
fiortant  brandies  or  the  Christian  Faith,  particularly 
h  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  thr  Trinity,  and  those 
ler  points  of  the  orthodox  creed  usually  attendant  on 
it  article  of  faith  amon^^st  Christiana,  From  a  careful 
•Usa\  of  many  of  their  approved  publications,  the  author 

the  prcKnt  work  cannot  but  view  the  Friends  as  What 
lually  lermed  orthodox  ;  and  that  Ihey  are,  in  fact,  to 

ranked  amon<:st  the  Trinitarian*,  though  they  never 
ike  use  of  that  temi  in  their  public  worship-  Many  of 
:  Quakers,  however,  of  the  present  day,  (and,  probably, 
ne  few  in  former  times,)  are  doubtful  upon  that  heau  ; 
1  fome  have  openly  avowed  themselves  Unitarians,  and, 
ircnver,  strenuously  contended-,  that  such  was  the  doc* 
le  taught  by  Penn,  and  olher  "  ancient  Friends," 
rbe  following  account  is  abridged  chiefly  from  the 
ide  Friends,  in  Mrs.  Hannah  Adaias's  View  of  Reli- 
||M,  originally  compiled  by  an  intelligent  member  of 
1  sociely,  who  has  kindly  directed  the  author's  attention 

■  The  appellation  of  Quakers  was  given  by  way  of  con- 
ipt :  some  say  on  account  of  the  treiiiblingt  under  the 
pr«ssion  of  divine  things  which  appeared  in  their  public 
emblies;  but  Ihey  themselves  say  it  was  first  given  ibem 
one  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  George  Fox  lo 
M>n,  on  account  of  his  bidding  hjmand  those  about  him 
vemble  at  the  word  of  the  Lonl.  Whatever  was  the 
;tfl  uf  the  name,  it  became  their  usual  denomination, 
ngh  they  tlieniselves  adopted  the  appellation  of  Fritndi. 
'All  Act  was  made  in  the  year  1G96  which,  wi(ha  few 
cpiionit,  allowed  to  ihcir  afhrmatioii  the  legal  force  of 
uai'ri,  and  provided  a  less  oppressive  mode  for  rccover- 

tytlies  under  n  certain  amount ;  whith  pruvisioiis,  un- 
ihe  reign  of  George  the  First,  were  made  perpetual. 

■  rtfusing  to  pay  lythes,  SlC.  however,  they  are  siiU 
•le  lu  suiter  in  the  exdiequer  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
h  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'  I.  They  bcheve  thai  Gud  is  one,  and  there  is  none  otlur 
ideh>in;  and  that   this  one  God  is  Father,   Son,   and 
.ly  Gh.-si. 
'8.  They  believe  that  Ciirijl  is  bolh  God  and  l&in  \ft 
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wonderful  union  ;   God  nncmted,  itid  Mm 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virfio  Bhrjp. 

"  3.  Thev  beliere  the  icriptaret  to  be  of  dhrine 
rity,  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  through  holy 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  those  things  most  siltlf 
l>elie¥ed  by  the  primitive  Christians;  and  that  Iheyesa* 
tain  the  minri  and  will  of  God,  and  are  bis  comoiaadi  Is 
us :  in  that  respect  they  are  his  dechuratory  word,  and  tbcv^ 
fore  are  obligatory  on  us,  '  Nevertheless,  (says  Feon)  be^ 
cause  tliey  are  only  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  aMM 
the  fountain  it«elf,  the?  are  not  to  be  esteemed  the  prmci|wi 
ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  the  primary  wfetf 
faith  and  manners;  yet,  because  they  are  a  true  and  tt^ 
ful  testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  art,  and  mcr  kt 
esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit  um 
whom  they  have  all  their  excellence  and  certainty.' 

^They  object  to caUiiu^  the  scriptures  the  word  of  Gidl 
as  being  a  name  applied  to  Christ»  the  eternal  Woidt  tf 
the  sacred  writers  tbemaelYes, 

*'  4.  On  the  ioetrimt  of  crigm&l  tm,  it  mffmOpinm 
the  writings  of  Penn  and  others,  that  tbey  hold  wmtf 
similar  opmions  to  other  orthodox  Christiaofl. 

*'  6.  Respecting  the  doctrines  of  imutyie&ihm  and  J^ 
tification,  Penn  says, '  I  shall  first  speak  lumlMKy  whit 
we  do  not  own :  we  cannot  believe  that  Christ  is  tb^ 
cause,  hut  the  effect  of  God's  love,  according  to  the  tHli- 
monv  of  the  beloved  disciple:  ^God  so  loved  the  wMt 
that  be  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beticfclk 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  lifii.'  We 
cannot  say  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  weit  t 
strict  and  rigid  satisfaction  ibr  that  eternal  death  aai 
riiisery  due  to  man  for  sin  and  transgression;  feraoaka 
notion  were  to  make  God's  mercy  Uttle  coaeenwd  i* 
roan's  salvation :  and  as  Christ  died  for  sin,  so  we  flii^ 
die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot  be  saved  by  the  death  and  saf' 
ferings  of  Christ,  or  be  thoroughly  justified  and  aceiirtnl 
with  God. — ^Now  oostttvefy  what  we  own  as  to  jiistMh»' 
tion :  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  our  holy  aaciiiDff 
atonement,  and  propitiation — that  he  bore  our  iaiqnMi^ 
and  that  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  of  the  wounds  AdiMi 
gave  IIS  in  his  fall— that  God  is  just  in  ^^"StvlMMe 
peuiteiits  upon  the  credit  of  that  holy  ofljering  CIriH 
»jade  of  himself  to  God  for  us— that  what  lie  did  tfd 
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niffet«il  »aiii(fi«i]  and  pleased  God,  and 
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for  ihe  sake 
}|  fallen  mail,  who  had  diipleased  Iiim — that  through  the 
Menial  Spirit,  he  halh  for  ever  perfecte<)  Iheni  (in  all 
limei)  who  were  sancliGed,  who  walked  nolat'li-rthe  fleah, 
iMt  after  the  Spirit. 

"  6.  They  believe  (hat  the  nving,  certain,  and  necet- 
«r;  knowledge  of  God,  caii  only  be  acquired  by  the  ia- 
■artt,  inimcdiate  revelalinn  of  God's  Spiril. 

"  7.  Thev  say  that  "  God  hath  given  to  every  man  a 
iieasure  of  the  light  of  his  own  Son — that  God  by  thii 
ighl  invites,  calls,  and  strives  with  every  man,  in  order 
lo  aave  him ;  which,  «s  it  is  received  or  not  resisted, 
•erki  Ihe  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  Adam's 
Ul. 

■•  6.  Tbey  say  that  as  many  as  do  not  resist  this  light, 
ttecome  holy  and  spiritual;  bringing  forth  all  those  blessed 
frnits  which  are  acceptable  to  God :  and  by  this  holy 
birth,  to  wii,  Jesus  Christ  formed  within  us,  and  working 
in  as,  the  body  of  dealh  and  sin  is  crucified  and  re- 
moved, and  our  hearts  subjected  to  the  truth,  so  as  not 


a  otwy  any  of  the 

•.i'\\  one ;  but  are  freed  fron 

law  of  God. 

"9.  Being  persuaded  iha' 
[}brtst,  inwardly  revealed,  cai 
3od,  or  towards  ' 


id  temptations  of  the 
actually  transgressing  the 

man,  williout  the  Spirit  of 
do  nothing  to  the  glory  of 
vutinn,  they  think  this  iu- 
lueoce  especially  necessary  to  Ibe  performance  of  the 
liftbest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable;  eveu 
he  worship  of  the  Father  of  lights  and  spirits.  There- 
ore  they  consider  as  obstructions  to  pure  worship,  all 
bras  which  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the 
ecret  iii6uence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One. 
Though  there  be  not  a  word  spoken,  yet  is  the  true 
piritudi  worship  performed,  and  the  body  of  Christ 
ijified. 

*•  It  does  not  follow,"  says  Mr,  Clarkson,  "  because 
lolhing  is  said,  thai  God  is  not  worshipped.  The  Qua- 
lers,  on  the  other  hand,  contend,  that  their  silent  meet- 
ngs  form  the  sublimesi  part  of  their  worship.  The  soul, 
hey  say,  can  have  intercourse  with  God;  it  can  feel 
vfresEiment,  joy,  and  comfort  in  him  ;  it  can  praise  and 
idoK  him,  >nd  all  this,  without  the  intertenV'tcin  uf  ii 
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word.''  They  apprehend  it  their 'datv  to  bt  dil|iai« 
assembling  themselveS' together  for  the  wonhip  or  Gai; 
when  such  as  are  duly  prepared,  by  being  gatfaacdiali 
a  composed  awful  frame  of  raiod,  are  enabled,  under  Ihl 
influence  of  divine  grace,  to  worship  in  solemn  silenen 
or,  if  moved  thereto,  to  pray  or  preach  as  the  Spirit  givCtk 
them  utterance.  .         -i 

<<  10.  As  by  the  light,  or  |i(lt  of  God,  all  true  knowMpi 
in  things  spiritual  is  received  and  revealed,  lo  hylic 
same,  as  it  is  manifested  and  received  in  the  heart,  eiiiy 
true  minister  of  the  gospel  b  ordained  and  prepared  fcf 
the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  by  the  leacting,  nMVfiH^ 
and  drawing  thereof,  ought  everv  evangelist^  and  Ghns* 
tian  pastor,  to  be  led  and  ordered  in  his  labour  and  waiii 
of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  place  where,  the  iiersonsH 
whom,  and  the  time  in  which  he  is  to  minister. 

*'  And  as  the^  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry  bntthrf 
which  the^  beheve  to  spring  from  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  restiBU|.tyi 
influence  to  the  male  sex  alone,  or  to  persons  of  snytMH 
dition  in  life ;  but  whether  male  or  female^  whethtl  hpni 
or  free,  as  they  are  all  one  in  Christ,  they  eqnaUy  allMr 
such  of  them  as  they  believe  to  be  cyidued  with  a  rijill 
qualification  for  the  ministry,  to  exercise  their  giAi  fcl 
the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

"  11.  Baptism,  they  sav,  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  thiait; 
to  wit,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  Jire,  by  whieb 
we  are  buried  with  Christ,  that  being  washed  and  pnricd 
from  our  sins,  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  of  whch 
the  baptism  of  John  was  a  figure,  commanded  for  a  Ihm^ 
and  not  to  continue  for  ever. 

**  With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  termed  the  LMri%  SMf^ 
pert  they  believe  that  the  communion  of  the  bodv  aid 
blood  of  Christ  is  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  and  by  which  the  inward  man  is  daily- 
nourished  in  the  hearts  of  those  in  whom  Christ  dwelhL 
But  this  cannot  be  understood  of  outward  eating  of  onl* 
ward  bread  :  and  as  by  this  the  soul  must  have  feUowahip> 
with  God,  so  also,  so  far  as  all  the  saints  are  partalwia 
of  this  one  body  and  one  blood,  they  have  a  joint 
communion. 

"  12.  They  believe  the  resurrection,  according  to.dia. 

^ripture,  not  only  from  sin,  but  also  from  death  ipM|  tlHi' 

grave. 


•*^ 
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"  Oil  oatht  and  tear. — With  ri'apect  lo  XUv  former  of 
IhMe,  they  abide  lileratly  by  lliesr  wurtis  nl'uiir  Snvinur  i 
'  A^HJii,  ye  have  htrard  that  il  hath  been  said  uf  Ihcm  of 
eld  time,  Ibou  shall  iint  forswear  thyself,  &-c.  But  1  lay 
lurto  you,  swear  pot  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven.  At.,  but 
let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay  :  for  what- 
soever is  moie  than  these  comelh  of  evil.'  As  also  the 
words  of  the  aposile  James:  ■  But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  nut ;  neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the 
earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath:  but  let  your  jea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  lest  ye  fall  into  conflemiialiuii.' 

"  From  the  same  sacred  collection  of  the  most  excellent 
precepts  of  moral  and  religious  duly,  Irom  the  example  of 
our  Lord  himself,  and  from  the  corresponding  convictions 
of  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  they  are  confirmed  in  the 
belief,  that  wars  and  fightings  are  in  their  origin  and 
effects  utterly  t«pugnant  to  the  Spirit  and  doctrine  of 
Chrisi,  who  by  excellency  is  called  tiie  Prince  of  Peace. 

"  They  affirm  that  il  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either 
lo  give  or  receive  luch  flattering  titles  of  honour,  as  your 
Holiness,  your  Majesty,  your  Excellency,  Ac,  Neither 
do  they  think  il  right  to  use  whul  are  commonly  called 
compliments;  such  as  your  humble  servant,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  &c.  They  affirm  tliat  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Cfarislians  to  kneel,  or  proslrate  themselves  lo  anv 
man,  or  to  bow  the  body,  or  tu  uncover  I  he  head  lotbem; 
because  kneeling,  bowing,  and  uncovering  the  head,  is  t> 
only  outward  significationof  our  adoration  towards  GoH 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  lo  give  it  unto  man.— They 
affirm  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  use  such  s- 
perfluiiies  in  apparel,  as  are  of  no  use,  save  for  ornament 
and  vanity. — That  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  games,  sports, 
or  plays  among  Christians,  under  the  notion  of  recreation, 
which  do  niitagree  with  Christian  gravity  and  sobriety;  for 
sparling,  gaming,  mocking,  jenling,  vain  talking,  SiC,  are 
DOI  consonant  with  Christian  liberty  nor  harmless  mirth. 

"  With  regard  to  religioiu  libtrty,  they  hold  that  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  sacred  and  unalienable,  subject 
only  10  the  control  of  the  Drily,  who  has  not  given  au- 
thority to  any  man,  or  body  uf  men,  to  compel  another 
lo  his  or  iheir  religion. 

"  On  Iheir  church- gorrmtnent,  or  dticipline. — To 
<ffect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  they  have 
ulablisJied  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yeukj  lueeua^^.     ^ 
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moothly  nieediif  is  uiiulty  compoMd  of  tevonl  pHli 
cular  coDgregmtioofy  sitiuUcd  wilhuiaeimfCBwalmlwfl 
from  each  other.    Its  business  is»  to  provide  lor  the 
sistence  of  the  poor,  (for  the  Friends  maintain  their 
poor)  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring ;  to  j 
of  the  tincerity  and  fitness  of  peraont  appcnriag  to 
convinced  of  their  religious  ptinciples,  and  de»iriag 
be  admitted  into  membership;  to  deal  witbdisoi 
members,  and  if  irreclaimable,  to  disown  them.  1&< 
meetings  also  grant  to  such  of  their  membera  as  rei 
into  other  monthly  meetings,  certificates  of  tbcir  l 
bership  and  conduct ;  without  which  they  caaaot  grik'*^ 
membership  in  such  meetings.     Each  BMnthly  mcdte'*^ 

MUMiP 


is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons  under  tlie 
overseers,  who,  when  anv  case  of  complaint,  or  diaordei^  - 
conduct,  comes  to  their  knowledge,  are  to  see  that  piistff  . 
admonition,  agreeable  to  the  gospel  rule.  Matt.  ivifL" 
16 — 17,  be  given,  previous  to  its  being  laid  bcfi»rt  ik$^' 
monthly  meeting.    All  marriages  among  them  mre  ft^*y 
posed  to  these  meetings  for  their  concurrence*  which  J9 ' 
granted,  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  parties  appear  doff  # 
other  engagements  respecting  marriage,  aiid  if  thcjaiil'* 
have  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  gnardians;  Wdhaif 
which  concurrence  no  marriages  are  albwed:  fiMrthir 
societv  has  always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exdwiif 
authority  of  the  priests  to  marry.    Their  marriages  an 
solemnised  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship;  mod  Iht 
muiillily  meeting  keeps  a  record  of  them ;  as  also  of  ths 
births  and  burials  of  its  members.     This  society  docs  wtH 
allow  its  members  to  sue  each  other  at  law  ;  it  thercfpfS 
enjoins  ail  to  cud  their  differences  by  speedy  and  iaiipar* 
tiai  arbitration,  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down ;  and 
if  any  refuse  to  act  according  to  these  rules,  tii^an 
disowned.   Several  monthly  meetings  compose  a  qunrtofy 
meeting,  to  which  they  send  representatives,  who  pro* 
duce,  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  written  answers  fromthf 
monthly  meetings,  to  certain  queries  respecting  the  con* 
duct  of  their  members,  and  the  meetings'  care  over  th^fli 
The  accounts  thus  received  are  digested  into  one,  whieh 
is  sent,  also,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries,  by  repn- 
sentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.     Appeals  firom  Um 
judgment  of  monthly  meetings  are  brought  to  the  qnar« 
terly  meetings,  >fthose  business  also  it  is  to  assist  inapy 
.difficult  case,  or  where  remissness  appears  in  Ibevarcqf 
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«  monthly  meetiiigi  over  the  individuals  who  comport; 
em.  The  yearly  meeting  has  a  general  superinten- 
iuc«  of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  estab- 
bed;  «nd  therefore,  as  particular  eiigences  arise,  it 
res  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  re- 
iiail«,  or  excites  lo  the  observance  of  those  already 
ide.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  quarterly  n' eel - 
p  are  here  tinaily  determined.  There  are  seven  yearly 
tetings,  viz.  a'  London,  to  which  cume  representatives 
MB  Ireland,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennaylvaaia, 
id  New  Jcrsev ;  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinai, 
d  Georgia;  and  they  in  general  maintain  a  friendly 
TTespondence  by  epistles  wilh  each  other. — There  are 
m  montbly,  cguarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  women 
iemls,  held  at  the  same  times  and  places  with  the  men's 
wtings,  in  separate  apartnients,  on  wliich  devolve  those 
irta  of  the  Christian  discipline  wherein  their  own  sex 
t  more  peculiarly  concerned.  Those  who  believe 
emaelves  required  to  speak  in  meetings  fur  worship, 
e  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  mioislers  by  their 
DHtbly  meetings  ;  bill  time  is  taken  fiir  judgment,  thai 
eineeting  may  he  satislied  of  their  call  and  qualitica- 
)n  :  and  in  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situalion  o> 
ioisters  may  have  llie  tender  sympathy  and  counsel  of 
lOseof  either  sex,  who,  by  llieir  experience  in  the  work 
retigioB  are  qualified  for  that  serrice,  the  montbly 
eettngs  are  advised  to  select  such  uuder  the  denomina- 
aa  of  elders.  These,  and  ministers  approved  bv  their 
unlfaly  meetings,  have  assemblies  peculiar  to  them- 
Jvea,  called  meetings  of  ministers  and  ciders,  in  which 
ley  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  each  other  to  a 
itchargc  of  (heir  respective  diitiei,  and  of  extending 
)*ice  to  those  who  may  appear  to  be  weak,  witl.Dul  any 
Mdtess  exposure.  Such  meetings  are  generally  held  ■■ 
le  GDRipass  of  each  monlhl)',  cguarterly,  and  ^eailv 
leeting ;  and  are  conducted  by  rules  prescribed  by  tt>e 
early  meeting,  and  have  no  authority  lo  make  any 
Iteration  or  addition.  Tlic  nienibers  of  ihem  unite  wilh 
heir  brethren  in  the  meetingt  for  discipline,  ami  aw 
fually  accouuiable  to  the  latter  for  their  couducl.  Na 
imister  is  allowed  to  travel  abroad  without  a  certificate 
001  (he  montbly  meeting  he  belongs  to,'  exprenuie  of 
s  ap[>robatiun      This  tocicly  har  also  meeVingt  fot  \»^- 
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ferings,  which  are  coapMed  of  MCMliiemihniia  tfniM 
several  quarterly  meetings.  Thqr  wefe  niifiajilljiii'l 
stitutedand  thus  named  in  thnes  ofpeneciitioB^  «idm» 
coiuioued  to  luperintend  the  general  coocem  af  tta' 
society,  during  the  interval  of  the  yearly  meetiqgs.^  'm 
The  Friendi  are  chiefly  to  be  round  in  Great 


and  Ireland,  and  in  North  America.  In  1081»  Kw 
Charles  the  Second  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  Bm-i 
arrears  due  to  his  faUier  Admiral  Penn,  a  large  tiaet'iC 
l^nd  in  North  America,  since  called  Pennsylvania  iJhr 
his  name;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  settkamtali 
of  the  Europeans  in  America,  except  the  Qoakcr  seUl^: 
inent  of  Pennsylvania,  were  made  b^  force  of  arms^  villi* 
very  little  regard  to  any  prior  title  in  the  nativesL 

We  may  well  envy  the  mild  creed,  and  universal 
rit y,  or  fraternal  love,  of  the  Quakers,  though  some 
thought  that  a  nation  of  Quakers  could  not  exist, 
all  nations  were  of  the  same  persuasion.  To  tUs»  bov- 
ever,  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  their  writers,  that  mj. 
nation  actually  possessing  and  practising  Christian  prifr: 
ciples,  may  be  contented  with  the  piotection  of  Hemi^ 
which  can  always  find  means  to  protect  what  it  briapls 
pass.  However  few  of  other  denominatkms  asaj  be  4b* 
posed  to  think  well  of  their  religious  opinions,  or  of  ^mj 
of  their  peculiar  customs,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tk 
Quakers,  as  members  of  society,  are  a  very  respeotabb 
body ;  and  that,  though  tbe^  have  a  church  not  only  with- 
out sacraments,  but  even  without  a  priesthood,  and  agi^ 
vernment  without  a  head,  they  are  perhaps  the  best  orgs* 
nized  and  most  unanimous  religious  society  in  the  wenL 
Tlieir  benevolence,  moral  rectitude,  and  commerenlpaao- 
tuality  have  excited,  and  long  secured  to  them,  Very  geaefsl 
ei^teem ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  In  tl&  mal- 
7  tudes  that  compose  the  vast  legion  of  vagrants  and  sttad 

.ggars,  not  a  single  Quaker  can  be  fotind.  ■. 

They  object,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  to  the 
common  mode  of  solemnizing  marriage ;  as,  say  thsy» 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  no  record  is  to  be  found  of 
marriage  performed  by  a  priest.  They  consider  it  botb-v 
a  civil  and  a  religious  contract,  and  they  quote:WiltaHi 
Penn,  who  says,  that  "  it  was  the  nnanimotts.scasa  ef 
Friends,  that  joining  in  manriage  was  the  work  of  tbc  I^ 
ADJy/'    Hence^  of  all  the  secU  in  England,  they  ai»i»! 
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with  (he  peculiar  privilege  of  being  married  in 
la  wav,  aad  id  their  own  places  of  worship.  What 
irlicular  way,  or  what  the  form  of  the  vows,  or 
promises,  which  they  then  make,  may  be,  are  not 
ally  knowD:  we  are,  notwithstanding,  led  to  sup> 
at  theyare  seldom  brokea;  for  it  is  a  fad,  and  to 
edit  be  it  spoken,  that  we  never  hear  of  adultery 
rce  among;  them. 

admirable  system  of  religious  government  extends 
to  all  tlieir  concerns  of  life — it  goveni)  tbem  in  the 
I  of  their  domestic  duties — it  infuses  its  influence 

their  commercial  transactions — and  manifests  its 
iai  effects  in  their  words,  looks,  and  tempers.  The 
Ta  Quaker  is  himself  a  Quaker,  as  soon  as  he  can 
nd  think ;  for  he  is  trained  and  educated  to  the 
ibits  and  modes  of  ihiuking  with  his  parents,  from 
,iest  dawn  of  his  reasoning  powers.  It  was  once 
vhy  a  Quaker  is  never  seen  to  be  in  a  passion  I 
ise,"  it  was  replied,  "  they  never  siilTer  tlieir  chil- 

•peak  in  a  loud  (one  of  voice."  Sileace  and  for* 
w — moderation  and  steadiness — cleanlinei*  and 
a — are  (be  essenlial  characteristics  of  every  true 
Careful  observant*  of  human  nature,  thej 
ta  movemenis  and  labour  to  avoid  its  errors. 
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i  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  perhaps  there  is 
ect  or  denomination  of  Christians  that  baa  been 
lly  and  uniformly  calumniated  and  misrepre- 
ij  (heir  fellow-Christians  as  the  Unitarians.  With 
tacity,  ofieti  bordering  on  downright  pcrsccu- 
ey  have  been  maligned  as  heretics  of  the  most 
III  nature;  and  nothing  has  been  more  common 
rank  them  with  "Atheists  and  Deists;"  and  as 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  whole  Christian 
oral  and  divine.  It  was  not  till  within  these  two 
years  that  an  act  was  passed  in  Parliament,  com- 
alled  Mr.  Smith's  Trinity  Act,  to  give  this  clasi 
eatant  Dissenters  the  like  privileges  and  ad- 
I  of  the  Toleration  Act  with  the  rest  of  tbeit 
I ;  and  even  (ha(  law  was  not  enacted  without 
ievoni  apprebensioDs,  in  some  pecaom,  «f  >\» 
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fatal  coDteqneneet  to  the  nterests  of  fitai  Cbmilmilfl 
Vihtn,  bowever,  the  aid  of  the  UftitwiaM  hie  Um 
wanted  in  the  furtheraoce  of  sooie  political  object  alhl^ 
ing  the  great  body  of  DisaeDters  io  general,  thmke 
b^n  no  j^ckwardnest  in  addressing  tbem  as  *'  hrathna^" 
and  courting  their  services  for  the  common  good*  In  al 
this  there  has  been  more  of  selfishness  than  of  Christhn 
fellowship— more  df  cunning  than  of  evangelical  parity* 
An  impartial  observer  of  facts,  and  of  the  passiaff  evtaH 
of  the  day  amongst  the  Dissenters,  cannot  have  ni3ed  Is 
make  these  remarks.  A  sense  of  justice  has  given 
a  place  in  this  work. 

The  Unitarians  have  been,  and  still  are,  by  i|^ 
muses  and  bisots,  confounded  with  the  Sncinians ;  bat 
that  is  a  slander,  in  perfect  accoidaace  with  that  spirit 
of  reviling  which  has  been  so  frequently  induined 
this  learned,  moral,  and  respectable  body  of  pn 
Christians. 

Being  strenuous  advocates  for  the  scriptural  doetriae 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  they  generally  claim  the  appeMatJaa 
of  Unitarians :  and  as  iseny  of  them  are  lealous  aidvocatcs 
for  the  simple  honmnity  of  Christ,  or  maintahi,  tkatfr^ 
Saviour  is  properly  a  human  beu^,  some  of  theai  hne 
taken  the  name  of  Humanitarians.  They  lav  claim  la 
a  very  high  antiquity,  and  even  say,  "  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Trinitarian  Christian  mentioned,  or  sap* 
posed,  in  the  New  Testament ;  all  therein  named  bemg 
perfect  Unitarians — the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  his  apos- 
tles, and  all  his  followers." 

They  were,  however,  scarcely  heard  of  in  England  till 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  that  most  eacdknt 
man  and  truly  pious  christian,  Mr.  John  Biddle,  erected 
an  independent  congregation  in  London,  and  adc^tcd, 
and  openly  avowed,  their  tenets,  for  which  he  suftied 
various  persecutions,  and  at  last  died  in  prison  in  Itm. 
The  same  tenets  were  soon  afterwards  embraced  by  several 
others,  particularly  among  the  Dissenters ;  but  tlieir  naa^ 
bers  in  England  were  very  limited  as  a  community,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they  besan  to 
increase,  and  to  acquire  distinction,  from  the  wntinga 
and  influence  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  lealous  and  pfams 
associates.  ''  I  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  atatuf  it 
as  ray  firm  conviction^''  says  Mr*  Belsham,  **  that^  hi. 
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sequence  of  fais  (Dr.  Priestley's)  personal  exerlions,  and 
his  admirable  writings,  in  oonneclion  with  tbose  of  his 
ible  and  learned  associate  in  the  same  cause,  ibe  vene- 
rable Theopliilus  Lindsey,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
revered  friend,  the  nitmLwr  of  converts  to  a  pure  and 
rational  Christianity  have  been  multiplied  a  hundred- fold, 
and  are  daily  increaiing  among  all  ranks  of  society." 

Dr.  Priestley,  having  met  with  much  opposition  and 
persecution  in  England,  retired  to  America  in  17M, 
where,  in  consequence  of  bis  exertions,  in  conjunction 
nil h  those  of  his  fellow- labourer,  Mr.  William  Christie, 
and  others,  several  Unitarian  congregations  have  been 
formed. 

The  Unitarians  believe  Ihe  Scriptures  to  be  faithful  re- 
cords of  past  transactions,  but  some  of  tliem  denv  (bat 
tbeir  authors  were  divinely  inspired ;  and  they  rejected 
the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  or 
iny  other  being  besides  God  ihc  Father.  "  A  consistent 
Unitarian,  acknowledging  Jesus  as  a  man  in  all  respects 
like  to  liis  brethren,  regards  his  kingdom  as  entirely  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  as  corsisiing  in  the  empire  of  his 
gospel  over  the  hearts  and  livci  of  its  professors."  Uni- 
tarians "  allow  Ibe  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  in  no  cases  where  they  do  not  themselves  en- 
press  ly  claim  it:  and  are  not  sparing  of  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  distinguish,  even  in  llie  canonical  hooks,  what  is 
of  divine  authority  from  that  which  is  of  human  origin." 
Hence  they  do  not  believe  in  our  Lord's  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, but  are  of  opinion,  that  lie  was  the  legiiimaie 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Mr.  Lindsey  tells  na,  that  he 
thereby  means  no  "  want  of  respect  to  thai  kind  Saviour 
of  men,"  whom,  he  trusts,  be  "  is  disposed  lo  love  and 
honour,  now  and  for  ever,  with  the  afleclinn  and  reve- 
rence so  justly  due  to  him,  for  hia  perfect  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence. But,"  adds  he,  "  I  cannot  make  him  the 
tupreme  God,  or  invoke,  or  pray  to  bim,  as  such;  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  hear,  and  make 
himself  known  to  me,  he  would  call  out  from  heaven,  as 
he  did  formerly  to  Paul, — '  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  ore 
who  was  once  a  mortal  man  like  thyself:  worship  God.' " 

"  The  Unitarians  believe,  upon  grounds  common 
to  all  Christians,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  divinely 
CDmoiissianed  teacher  of  truth  and  liglileau&wc^^ *,  %u\ 
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ihu,  bmnam  beea  fraUiUy  cracifiad  bv  hia  jmimIm,  It. 
wris  raised  nro«  the  deid  on  the  tUrd  dey.  They  fcgatf 
it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  believe  whatever  he  vat 
eommissioned  to  teach.  And  pardcttlariy,  npon  theevi- 
deoce  of  his  doctrine  and  resnrrectiooy  th^  expeet  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  '  both  of  the  jnst  nd 
of  the  unjust;'  and  a  subsequent  state  of  retributioa^  ia 
which  all  shall  be  treated  in  exact  correspondence-wHIi 
their  moral  characters.  Tlie  Unitarians  believe  Jesus  Is 
have  beeu  a  man,  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  thej  be-, 
lieve  the  proper  humanity  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Mom 
and  Abraham.  He  appeared  as  a  man,  he  calli^  hiDMdf  a 
man,  he  was  believed  by  all  his  companions  and  ootem* 
poraries  to  be  a  man ;  he  had  all  the  accidents  of  a  maa; 
he  was  bom,  he  lived,  he  eat  and  drank,  and  slept,  be 
conversed,  lie  rejoiced,  he  wept,  he  suffered,  and  be  died 
as  other  men.  That  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  aiao, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  invested  with  an 
extraordinary^  divine  commission,  and  that  he  had  no  ex- 
istence previous  to  his  birth,  they  believe,  simply  npoa 
this  ground,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  tnie  oon- 
trary.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  them,  nor  do  they  pre- 
feud,  to  produce  proof,  that  a  person  who  appeared  as  a 
man  was  really  such.  '  If  any  maintain  that  Jeans  of  Na- 
zareth was  something  more  than  a  human  being,  whether 
an  angelic,  super-angelic,  or  divine  person,  it  is  their 
business  to  prove  their  assertion/  In  this  scheme  of 
theology,  along  with  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  the  distinct 
personal  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  and  the  atonement,  also  M\  to  the  ground. 
According  to  Dr.  Priestley,  the  pardon  of  sin  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  '  as  dispensed  solely  on  account  of 
men's  personal  virtue,  a  penitent  upright  heart,  and  a 
reformed  exemplary  life,  without  the  least  regard  to.  the 
sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever.' 

The  Unitarians  also  reject  the  doctrine  of  an  extraor- 
dinary divine  influence  upon  the  mind  for  moral  and 
religious  purposes ;  but  they  do  not  deny  the  beneficial 
efficacy  of  divine  truth  in  regulating  the  affections  mod 
governing  the  life  of  every  true  Christian.  Dr.  Priestkj 
tells  us,  that  at  an  early  period  of  bis  theological  career, 
and  while  he  was  vet  an  Arian,  he  became  *  persuaded 
.of  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  atouement,  of  the  inqii^ 
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rttion  or  the  authors  of  the  booki  of  Scripture  at  wriiert, 
and  or  bII  idea  of  Bupernaliiral  influence,  except  fur  the 
purpose  of  miracles."  Mr.  BeUbam  tayg,  "  it  has  never 
yet  been  prOTfd  that,  any  lupernatural  influence  upon  the 
mind  is  necessary  under  the  divine  government,  or  that  it 
has  ever  existed,  except  in  a  few  vi^ry  extraordinary  case*." 

Such  are  the  grand  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Uni- 
tarian syslera.  Sereral  other  dogmat  are  maintained  by 
moat  Unitarians,  as  the  rejection  of  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  devil ; — of  the  ipiriiualily  and  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  soul ; — of  an  intermediate  state  belwccii 
death  and  the  general  resurrection  j— and  of  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment :  but  these,  not  being  essentiatlj 
connected  with  their  system,  and  being  held  by  them  in 
common  with  some  others,  ought  not  to  be  viewed,  exclu- 
sively, as  Unitarian  doctrines.  The  same  remark  should 
also  extend  to  the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Materialism; 
for  though  both  of  these,  particularly  the  former,  are  held 
by  the  most  distinguished  Unitarians  of  the  present  day, 
Mr.  Belsham  insists,  that  they  have  no  more  connection 
with  their  peculiar  creed  "than  they  have  with  the  moun- 
tains in  tile  moon." 

Mr.  Belsham  tells  us,  that  "the  existence  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  no  where  expressly  taught  as  a  doctrine  of  Reve> 
Ittion;"  and,  with  that  openness  and  candour  which  is 
nitunl  to  him,  he  also  saya,  that  he,  for  one,  is  not  ashamed 
io  avoir,  that  he  regards  the  notion  of  a  devil,  and  hi* 
teency,  "  as  an  evanescent  prejudice  which  it  is  nov  a 
dUcredit  to  a  man  of  understanding  to  believe."  Dr, 
Priestley's  opinions  respecting  the  soul,  of  course,  Jed  him 
to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state.  Believ-- 
iDg  that  as  the  whole  man  died,  so  the  whole  man  would 
be  called  again  to  life  at  the  appointed  period  of  the  reiur- 
Kction  of  all  men,  he  regarded  the  intermediate  porlioa  of 
tJiue  a*  a  state  of  utter  insensibility ;  as  a  deep  sleep,  from- 
Which  the  man  would  awaken,  when  called  on  by  the 
Almiichty,  with  the  same  associatioa*  as  he  had  when 
alive,  without  being  sensible  of  the  portion  vf  time  elapccd. 
Wilb  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  the  duration  of  futUK 
twniihments.  Dr.  Priestley,  we  are  told,  "  had  no  notion  of 
{raniihoient,  as  such  in  the  common  acceptatioo  of  tbc- 
lerm.  The  deaign  of  the  Creator^  in  his  opinion,  wa*  tbe 
IdUoiaie  happiness  of  all  his  creaturef,  by  the  means  bcM 
md  to  produce  it."     Puni*bmeut  he  cowdeici  \n  \a 
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merel V  "  the  medicini  mentit  exhibited  for  our 
the  Physician  of  toub.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
that  it  is  greater  in  de^rree,  or  longer  in  duration,  than  ii 
necessary  to  produce  the  benefici  J  effect  for  which  it  ii 
inflicted.  It  is  the  aort  of  punishment  which  a  kind  hoi 
wise  parent  inflicts  on  a  beloved  child.*' 

With  regard  to  the  moral  code  of  the  Unitarians^  it  ii 
the  same  as  others ;  but  they  allow  of  somewhat  Rieattt 
latitude  with  regard  to  things  Innocent,  than  the  Mctho> 
disu  and  Quakers ;  and  they  are  actuated  by  an  eameit 
desire  to  promote  practical  religion.  The  practice  of  fip- 
tue  is  represented  by  them,  as  the  only  means  of  attainiag 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter ;  and  they  teach,  that  tlie 
Christian  religion  "  requires  the  absolute  renunciatioa  of 
every  vice,  and  the  practice  of  every  virtue/'  Love  is  widi 
them  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  habitual  practice  of 
virtue,  from  a  principle  of  k>ve  to  God,  and  benevolence  ta 
man,  is,  in  their  judgment,  ''  the  sum  and  auhatanoe  of 
Christianity. 

They  reject  every  thing  in  the  commonly  received 
creeds  that  has  the  appearance  of  mystery,  that  aurpaiMS 
the  limits  of  human  comprehension,  or  borders  upon  con- 
tradiction. The  worship  of  the  Unitarians  in  Enffland  and 
America  is,  in  some  places,  liturgical,  or  conducted  hf 
forms. 

The  form  prepared  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  in  1774,  for  the  nse 
of  bis  cong:regation  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  £ssex-atreel» 
Strand,  is  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  reformed  ac* 
cording  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke:''  or,  aa 
it  is  expressed  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it,  the 
"  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  amendments 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  such  further  alterations  a»  were  judged 
necessary,  to  render  it  unexceptionable  with  respect  to  the 
object  of  religious  worship.''  This  form  contains  aloMMt 
all  the  oflices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  the 
Commination ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Tbanksgivinf 
of  Women  after  Child-birth,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dad, 
but  few  alterations  are  made :  the  grand  object  in  the  pub* 
lication  of  it,  being  plainly  to  address  the  whole  worship  to 
God  the  Father,  and  thereby  to  avoid  that  idolatry,  which, 
the  Unitarians  conceive,  has  long  corrupted  almost  the 
whole  mass  of  Christianity,  and  particularlv  the  church  of 
England ;  and  which  mars  all  the  odour  of  the  incenta  of 
her  devotions.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Litany^  wUdi 
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«iiu  to  be  here  used  only  "on  tudi  rlays  as  the  Lord'i 
ipper  is  adminUtert^],"  tbe  Deity  a,  indeed,  ihne  timca 
voked,  faul  the  joint  inrocation  ol'the  three  person)  of  the 
-inity  is  left  out,  and  the  second  and  third  inTocationi, 
addrestei  to  (he  Father,  are  cxprrued  in  these  wordi. — 

0  God,  who,  by  the  precious  blood  of  thy  only  begotten 
■a,  bail  purchased  to  thyself  an  holy  church,  and  placed 
under  thy  continual  protection,  have  mercy  upon  us 
ieeraUe  sinnen." — "OGod,  who,  by  thy  holy  spirit, 
4t  govern,  direct,  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  all  thy  faith* 

1  servants,  have  mercy,"  &c.  In  the  room  oi'  the  doxo- 
rie*  proposed  by  Dr.  Clarice,  the  followinir  ii  introduced: 
Sov  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  anly 
■e  God,  be  honour  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ST  and  ever.  Amen."  Children  are  baptized,  ts  by  Dr. 
irpenter,  "  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
dof  the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  in  the  form  of  admin ist ratios 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  elements  are  delivered  with  lhe«i: 
irds — "Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  of  Chrirtj" 
"Take  and  drink  this  in  remembrance  of  Christ." 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  Book  of 
inmon  Prayer  Heformed,  that  the  words—"  For  his 
te/'  toward*  the  end  of  the  General  Confeaaion,  are  left 
tj  that  the  Abtolution,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Nicene,  aud 
hanuian  Creeda,  together  with  the  Apostle's  Creed;  the 
Mtki  and  Gospels,  the  Catechism,  Sec.  &c.  are  also  left 
t ;  that  tbe  phrase,  "  all  the  ininistcrt  of  the  Gotpel,"  is 
spted  iosteu  of  "all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  in 
!  supplication  for  the  clergy  in  the  Liiany ;  and  that  tbe 
taoy  itself  i>  made  to  conclude  with  the  petition,  that  it 
luld  please  God  "to  give  us  true  repentance,"  &c.  here 
■Qged  into — that  it  may  please  him  "  to  accept  our  sin- 
re  lepentance." 

Dr.  Priestley  drew  np  a  act  offarmifor  all  the  part§  qf 
Uic  uiorihip,  and  also  for  all  the  other  occasions  of  a 
irklian  society,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  dissenters 
Engtaod.  In  this  work,  intituled  Formt  of  pTat/cr,  and 
kcr  t^Ke*,for  the  ute  of  Unitarian  Chrutiani,  binHtng- 
m,  1783,  besides  forms  for  the  morning  and  eveninfr 
rrice  of  tbe  Lord'anlay,  tbe  doctor  has  given  ofltces  for 
Gint  and  adult  baptism,— a  form  for  the  celebration  of 
e  Lord's  Supper, — addresses  to  the  communicants  for  a 
Bood  and  third  service,— a  funeral  service, — prayers  for 
^tl^f, — K  prayer  respecting  the  present  state  of  Chric 
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nther  to  distingubh  tbemsdvrt  by  tbt 
rUm$,  to  import  tbcir  MserHon  of  the 
such  a  seote  u  excludes  all  plurality  of  Permm  k.lb 
Godhead,  as  well  as  essences.'  Uaitariaii  baa  »  geMii 
Sociniaa  a  specific  meaning ;  every  Sociniaa  ia  ma  Uril^ 
riaii,  bnt  ever^  Unitarian  is  not  a  Socinian.  An  Unilaiba 
^is  a  believer  in  the  personal  unity  of  God»  a  Sodaisab 
a  believer  in  the  personal  unity  of  God  ;  wbo  also  hsiii 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  botli  a  man  and  an  object  of  iei%ioai 
worship.  I  know  not  a  single  Socinian  in  l^^ghndi  aai 
to  continue  the  term  when  the  character  is  gone,  b  ai 
impropriety  of  speech  if  it  imply  nothing  aMra."  ll 
were  well,  therefore,  if  all  Christians  would  canMff 
abstain  from  these  theological  "  improprieties  of  speedi^ 
they  lead  to  error,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  disgraoeful  aai 
injurious  prejudices  and  animosities;  feelings  alieailc 
from  the  liberal  spirit  and  Christian  temper  of  Oft 
Evans. 

Under  the  head  of  Unitarians  ou^ht,  perhaps^  incaa» 
dour,  to  be  mentioned,  all  those  Christians  who  dei^  tb 
Trinity  in  any  shape,  as  consisting  of  a  pkinlity  or  pc^ 
sons,  modes,  or  forms,  in  the  Godhead. — ^AU  who  MJ 
divine  and  supreme  adoration  to  the  one  God  and  FMacr 
of  all,  Jehovah,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  otber  beia|; 
name,  or  form  whatever.  Anam,  therefore,  are  Unita- 
rians, — most  General  BaptitU — Sabeiluau — ^who  boM 
that  God  is  one  person,  exercising  various  offices,  under 
the  names  or  titles  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  abso* 
lutely  deny  the  Athanasian  Trinity.  To  these  nmy  be 
added  a  modem  sect  called  F^ee-thinking^CkriiiumM. 

The  Avians  worship  the  Father  only ;  but  believe  in  the 
pre-existence  and  miraculous  conception  of  Christ.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  into  High  Ariam,  and  £iV 
Ariani :  the  first  Ibllow  the  opinions  held  by  their  Ibaa- 
der  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  aboat 
the  year  315,  and  whose  system  of  faith,  when  the 
Athauasians  had  established  their  triumph  over  tbem,  it 
became  fashionable  to  stigmatize  as  heresy.  These  Chrii* 
tians  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father; 
that  the  Son  was  a  created  being ;  and  that  the  Hdj 
Ghost  is  a  ray  or  emanation  from  tbe  Deity.  They  sajp 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  essentially  distiaet 
from  the  Father;  that  he  was  the  first  and  nobksl  of 
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'  being)  wliom  God  had  cieated,  the  iDslmtnent  bv 
t  subordinate  operation  the  Almight;  Father  formed 
niverse,  and  therefore  inferior  to  Ibe  Father  both  in 
«  and  dignity.  Tliey  have,  DevertheleM,  a  very 
»l  ideaof  bisionship,  hia  oiedialoria),  and  iatercet- 
I  character,  and  believe  that  it  is  only  in  and 
gh  bim  that  we  can  come  to  the  Father.  They  do. 
my  the  divinity,  or  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  though 
do  not  admit  his  absolute  Godhead  and  ectuahtv 
Ibe  Father;  and  tliose  High  Arian*  who  follow 

founder,  believe,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
bition  for  tbe  sins  of  all  mankind  ;  and  believe  him 
<it  been,  under  hia  Father,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
,  lu  this,  and  some  other  points  they  differ  from 
Low  Ariatu,  who  approach  nearer  to  the  strict 
jian  belief,  differing  from  tbem  simply  as  to  ilie 

pie-exislencc  of  the  Messiah.  Great  numbers  ol 
id  and  pious  men,  both  in  andoulof  the  EstabMshed 
ch  of  England,  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the 
ines  of  AriaDism,  in  some  shape  or  other,  notwith- 
ing  the  persecutions  they  have  endured,  and  the  ob- 
'  which  llieir  (ipponciits,  called  orthodox,  still 
gh  igDonmce  endeavour  to  load  them  with, 
e  Frtt-th.inki»g-Ckrittian»  are  a  sect  of  Unitaiiuu 
iprnng  up  in  London,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

uve  one  meeting-house  in  London,  and,  I  belJCTC, 

others  indifferent  parts  of  the  country. 
th  the  Unitarians  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Cbriit'i 
a,  but  belief  in  tbe  divine  character  or  nature  of 
riMion  98  a  teacher  of  religion.  They  regard  tbe 
Testament  as  the  only  authentic  rule  of  faith  and 
ke.  They  believe  the  cburcfa  of  God  to  consistof 
MMblv  of  men,  believing  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
initetT,  under  the  authority  of  Jesus,  in  tbe  bond* 
hriilian  fellowship.  Hie  example  of  the  apostles 
Idle  lo  be  tbe  only  mle  of  church-discipline;  the 

of  tbe  church,  as  forming  one  great  family  of 
tinni  acattered  over  the  bee  of  the  globe,  »  an 
Hal  cbatacteriatic  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  main- 
Ihst  there  is  s  perfect  equality  of  the  members  of  n 
tMB  church,  in  which  all  power  rests.  They  have, 
p«r,  certain  officera,  as  an  elder,  whoie  business  it  is 
'  'c  at  their  public  assemblies,  to  regulate  Uirir 
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primte  mcelidfts,  to  pretrrve  order,  wmI  tatteiwl  «■*• 
cially  to  the  spiritual  waots  mod  conc«rM  ofllM  ekaMl/ 
They  have  two  de|icoBSp  whose  busioess  is  to  ossisl  tk 
vlder,  and  to  attend  to  the  civil  affmin  of  the  drnick 
All  have  a  ri|(ht  to  teach  or  preach ;  hence  they  have  m 
hired  minitter,  or  pastor. 

They  reject  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pnbKi 
social  worship.  In  their  assemblies,  therefore,  they  haw 
neither  singing  nor  prayer;  and  they  renounce  nlfthoai 
doctrines  usually  termed  orthodox  in  other  Societie%  ai 
tlie  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  original  sin, — the  existcMi 
of  devils,  and  of  both  good  and  evil  spirits  or  angels — tl^ 
eternity  of  future  punishments — the  immateriality  aai 
immortality  of  the  soul — the  inspiration  of  the  bibb 
"  as  a  book,'*  though  they  admit  the  origin  of  rev«latia« 
and  the  miracles,  and  other  parts  of  the  sacred  scriptural 

Their  public  meetings  are  conducted  after  the  manMi 
of  an  ordinary  Debating  or  Philosophical  Society  |  aoc 
they  frequently  differ  in  their  opinions  amongst,  thcui 
selves.  They  sit  in  their  meetings  with  coveral  hcidi 
like  the  Quakers,  and  make  very  free  in  censuring,  if  niv 
condemning,  all  other  sects  of  Christians  nliatever,  beia| 
extremely  lavish  in  their  abuse  of  the  priesthood. 

These  Christians  have  already  had  their  share  of  per 
secution;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  powerfa 
efforts  to  suppress  their  meetings ;  but  hitherto  wilhoo 
effect;  and.it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  again  be  sttb 
jected  to  any  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  p^n 
liarities  of  belief  and  practice  as  Christians.  The; 
have,  of  late  years,  made  strong  remonstrances  agalns* 
being  compelled  to  marry  according  to  the  rites  of  tb 
church  ot  England;  believing  marriage  to  be  a  civi 
c<intract,  and  not  a  divine  rite.  Their  opposition,  how 
ever,  has  hitherto  been  limitted  to  a  previous  remon 
strance  addressed  to  the  clergyman,  after  which  the; 
submit  to  the  prescribed  forms.  We  have  not,  howevei 
j^  yet  heard  of  any  gross  instances  of  coiyugal  infidelit; 
amongst  them.  Most  of  their  leading  elders  and  olhc 
members,  are  men  of  considerable  talents,  and  rcspecti 
bility  in  public  and  private  life ;  but  their  uncooqoeraU 
spirit  for  *'  Reform/'  both  in  church  and  state,  reade 
tlieui  objects  of  no  small  suspicion  to  their  advarMiiti 
Jt  is  only  by  opposing  them  that  they  are  lii^ely -mr ,% 
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brcome  aufficieolly  numeroiig  to  <lo  any  uieotial  evil 
lu  Ihe  inlcKJli  of  tnie  CbrblinDily,  even  were  Ihey  to 
ditptiseil,  wliieh  charily  should  induce  ui  to  believe  is 
not  the  cant. 


OF  TIIB    WSSLBTAM    AND   OTHER    METHODISTS. 

This  body  of  Cliristians,  the  Wesleyan  Methodtats, 
owe  Ibeir  origin  to  Ibe  zealous  and  disinterested  labour* 
of  two  learned  and  pious  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  of  ihe  name  of  Wesley ;  they  were  brolhen, 
John  and  Charles.  In  the  year  1720,  they  begun,  whilst 
II  Cnllege,  to  manifest  a  more  than  usual  zeal,  first  for 
Ihe  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  and  then  for  the  conver- 
sion of  others.  In  ihis  holy  work  ihey  were  shortly 
joined  by  other  members  of  the  University  ;  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  objects,  they  observed  so  much 
tKftkod  and  strictness,  that  some  wag  of  a  student,  re- 
eollecling  either  the  rigid  forms  of  a  number  of  men 
formerly  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bearing 
ihis  appellation,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  calling  lu  mind 
an  ancient  sect  of  Physicians,  founded  by  Themison,  who 
were  so  denominated,  gave  the  Wesleys  and  their  reli-' 
gious  friends  the  nick-narae  of  MethodiiU.  In  course 
of  time,  the  name  became  so  famihar,  that  now  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  themselves  as  their  distinguishing  appella- 
tion. From  having  becomes  term  of  reproach  amongst 
Cbrisliaiis,  except  with  the  bigoited,  the  prdud iced,  U>e 
profiuw,  or  the  ignorant,  Ihe  term  MetncMut  properly 
touTcya  DO  other  idea  but  that  of  a  memba  of  one  of  the 
■mt  thriving  and  respectable  bodies  of  Christians  in  this 
eonotry.  It  is  still,  however,  customary  with  some  per> 
tana  to  brand  every  man  with  the  name  of  Methodist, 
wbodisplays  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  concern  for 
Mm  eternal  intercsis  and  morals  of  mankind;  just  as 
ttwj  call  every  man  an  enthusiast,  who  has  more  zeal  io 
rellcMMi  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mere  man  of  the  world, 
or  me  dry  maxim*  of  a  half  heathen  and  half  Christian 
mini  It  ry, 

1.  The  Methodists  maintaia  the  total  fall  of  man  in 
Adam,  Rod  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  or  take 
OM  atc^  towards  his  recovery,  "  without  the  grace  of 
CmJ  pnvenling  him,  thai  hfe  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
woiiist  avith  bim.  when  be  baa  ilui  gqod  viiU.". 
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^.  Tliey  are  sometimes  called  ^mtei«M»  and  hlli 
geoeral  redemptioiw  They  assert  "that Cbriit^lf i* 
gr&ce  of  God,  tasted  death  for  everj  man."  TtmgMIt 
they  call  free,  as  extending  itself  fiiefy  to  alL 

3.  They  hold  Justification  by  Faith.  "  Justifieitiiir 
says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  sometimes  means  onr  acqidttilll 
the  last  day.  But  this  is  altogether  out  of  the  ptsial 
question  ;  for  that  justification  whereof  our  artieiciMi 
homilies  speak,  signifies  present  forgiveness,  pardoi  if 
sins,  and  conscqueutly  acceptance  with  God,  who  thodb 
declares  his  righteousness,  or  justice  and  mercy,  bf  if 
for  the  remission  of  the  sins  that  are  past,  saying,  I  wB 
be  merciful  to  thy  unrighteousness,  and  thine  iniqvilNiI 
will  remember  no  more.  I  believe  the  condition  of  iHi 
is  faith  (Rom.  iv.  5,  &c.);  I  mean,  not  only,  that 
faith  we  cannot  be  justified;  but,  also,  that  as 
any  one  has  true  faith,  in  that  moment  he  is  justiisif 
Faith,  in  general,  is  a  divine  supernatural  evidenosb  sr 
conviction,  of  things  not  seen,  not  discoverable  br  SV 
bodily  senses,  as  being  either  past,  future,  or  ipintHL 
Justifying  faith  implies,  not  only  a  divine  evideoee^  St 
conviction,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  mU 
unto  himself,  but  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  that  CkrM 
died  for  my  sins ;  that  he  loved  me,  and  gave  hiMNlf 
for  me.  And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  believes  lli% 
God  pardons  and  absolves  him." 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  witness  of  the  spirit  sa}% 
"The  testimony  of  the  spirit  is  an  inward  iropressioBSl 
the  soul,  whereby  the  spirit  of  God  directly  witnesses  tOOT 
spirit,  that  1  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hatt 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me:  that  all  my  sins  an 
blotted  out,  and  I,  even  l,am  reconciled  to  God.  Theapi^ 
ner  how  the  divine  testimony  is  manifested  to  the  hcarit  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  explain.  But  the  fact  we  knoiPt 
namely,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  give  a  believer  tnch 
a  testimony  of  his  adoption,  that  while  it  is  present  ts 
the  soul,  he  can  no  more  doubt  the  reality  of  his  tuatWfN 
than  he  can  doubt  the  shining  of  the  sun,  while  he  SUMS 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  beams." 

5.  The  Methodists  maintain,  that,  by  virtue  of  Iki 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  operations  of  the  IM|y 
Spirit,  it  is  their  privilege  to  arrive  at  that  matiiii^  ll 
^race,  and  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  whid  ei» 
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rindoi  MB  fton  the  hetit,  and  fills  it  with  perfect  love 
b  God  and  mao.    Thu  they  denominate  Chriitiam  ptr^ 


Then  it  only  one  condition  previously  required  of 
koae  who  desire  admission  into  this  society,  namely,  a 
latin  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved  from 
Iwir  tint.    But  in  order  to  continue  therein,  it  is  ex- 
Mited  that  all  the  members  should  continue  to  evidence 
y*  desire  of  salvation.     First,  by  doing  no  harm,  by 
Mjding  evil  of  every  kind ;  such  as  taking  the  name  of 
lod  in  vain,  profiining  the  sabbath,  druokenness,  fight* 
Bg^  and  broiling,  brother  going  to  law  with  brother^ 
laaliog  in  unaccustomed  goods,  taking  unlawful  iutercst^ 
peaking  evil  of  magistrates  and  ministers,  acting  un« 
iMj,  oottly  dress,  fiishionable  amusements,  borrowing 
loney  without  a  probability  of  returning  it,  or  taking 
ip  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them,  &c. 
■econdly,  by  doing  good,  according  to  their  ability,  as 
hgj  have  opportunity,  to  all  men:  to  their  bodies,  by 
ceding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  visiting  or 
lelpiag  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison  ;  to  their  souis, 
fy  instructing,  reprovin<:,  or  exhorting!,  all  they  have  any 
iiterconrse   with.     Hy   (loin<;  irood,  especially   to  them 
hnt  are  of  the  household  of  failh,  enipjoyiiifr  them  iu 
^reference  to  others,  and  by  this  means  assisting  each 
»ther  in  business;  by   diligence  and  frugality  in   their 
emporial  concerns ;  by  perseverance,  and  patiently  ea-> 
lunng  reproach,  &c.     Thirdly,  by  attend itiir  on  all  the 
trdinaiK^es  of  God :  such  as  the  public  wor»iup  uf  God  ; 
he  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  expounded  ; 
lie  Lord's  Supper;  family  and  private  prayer;  searching 
he  Scriptures,  fasting,  <^c.     These  are  the  general  rules 
if  the  society,     if  any  of  the  members  do  not  observe 
hem,  or  habitually  break  any  of  them,  they  are  admo* 
lislied,  and  borne  with  for  a  season ;  but  if  they  re]H*nt 
kit.  expulsion  follows. 

A  number  of  these  societies,  united  together,  form 
Kbat  is  called  a  circuit.  A  circuit  generally  ineludcs  a 
vge  market-town,  and  the  circumjacent  villages,  to  the 
Mtent  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  To  one  circuit,  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  preachers  are  appointe<l,  one, 
^i  wliom  is  styled  tlie  superintendent;  and  this  is  tl^e 
M»i»rre  of  iJieir  labour  for  at  least  ore  \«  /.r,  Wx  ^t\\c\e!iv>| 
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noi  more  than  two  yean.  Oaoe  «  qMsitei,  tne  jimJMa 
meet  all  the  classes,  and  speak  personallv  to  ^ach  Mn^ 
ber.  Those  who  liave  walked  orderly*  the  prvccdn^ 
quarter  then  receive  a  ticket.  These  tickeis  an  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  the  tesserae  of  the  ancienlil 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  commendatory  leClcfli 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle.  Their  chief  use  is  to  pfetcit 
imposture.  After  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  a  umliai 
is.held,  consisting  of  all  the  preachers,  leaders^  aaa 
Stewards  in  the  circuit.  At  this  meeting,  the  stcwaids 
deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit  steward,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  temporal  matters  is  publicly  settled. 
At  this  meeting  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  pnn 
posed,  and  the  stewards,  a  Her  officiating  a  dcfinilt 
period,  are  changed.  It  is  superior  to  a  leader's  aeeliB^ 
and  is  called  a  quarterly  meeting. 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  from  five  to  tea,  norc  er 
fewer,  according  to  their  extent,  form  a  district,  the 
preachers  of  which  meet  annually.  Every  district  hast 
chairman,  who  fixes  the  time  of  meeting.  These  assea 
blies  have  authority,  1.  To  try  and  suspend  preachiii 
who  are  found  immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  dcfr 
cient  in  abilities  ;  2.  To  decide  concerning  the  buUdiag 
of  chapels ;  3.  To  examine  the  demands  from  the  cireails 
respecting  the  support  of  the  preachers,  and  of  their 
families ;  and  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  attend  and 
form  a  committee,  four  da^'s  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference,  in  order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  statiMi 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Tiie  judgment  of  this  nieetnig  is 
conclusive  until  conference,  to  which  an  appeal  is  allowed 
in  all  cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  a 
hundred  of  the  senior  travelling  preachers,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deed  of  declaration  executed  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But,  generally  speakings  the 
conference  is  composed  of  the  preachers  elected  at  the 
preceding  district-meetings  as  representatives]  of  the 
other  superintendents  of  the  districts;  and  of  evenr 
vreaclier  who  chooses  to  attend  ;  all  of  them  (except  thie 
probationers)  having  an  equal  right  to  vote,  &c.  whether 
«hey  belong  to  the  hundred  or  not.  At  the  conferencei 
every  preacher's  character  undergoes  the  strictest  khh 
tiny;  and  if  any  charge  Ue  graved  against  hin^  he  b  i 
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sd  accordingly.  The  preachers  are  also  stationed, 
ceedings  of  the  subordinate  meetings  reriewed, 
i  state  of  the  connection  at  large  is  considered, 
e  supreme  court  of  the  Methodists,  over  which 

no'controul,  and  from  whose  decisions  there  is 
sal.     The  conference  is  held  in  Londony  at  J.ieeds» 

Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  in  rotation, 
r  Meetings  are  each  composed  of  from  twelve  to 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  When 
isemble,  which  is  once  a-week,  the  leader  gives 
iw  verses  of  a  hymn,  which  they  ioin  in  singing. 
1  makes  a  short  prayer ;  after  which  he  converses 
ch  member  respecting  Christian  experience,  gives 
I  advice  to  all,  and  concludes  by  singing  and 

I  Meetings  consist  of  about  four  or  five  members, 
I  nearly  of  the  same  age,  in  nearly  similar  circum- 
,  and  of  the  same  sex,  who  meet  together  once 

in  order  to  speak  their  minds  more  freely  than 
I  be  agreeable  to  do  in  a  promiscuous  assembly 
bers,  such  as  a  class-meeting.  The  meetine  is 
led  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  a  class-meeting. 
d  periods,  those  who  meet  in  these  private  bands 
:ogether,  forming  a  public  or  select  band,  when, 
nging  and  prayer,  any  of  the  members  are  at 
o  rise  and  speak  their  experience.     After  a  few 

have  spoken,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is  concluded 
ng  and  prayer. 

h'Tiights  are  rather  similar  to  the  vigils  of  the 
I,  which  they  kept  on  the  evenings  preceding  the 
'estivals.  They  are  held  once  a  quarter.  On 
:casions,  three  or  four  of  the  preachers  officiate, 
^eat  concourse  of  people  attend.  The  service 
ices  between  eight  and  nine  at  night.  After  one 
ministers  has  preached,  the  rest  pray  and  exhort, 
lUt  at  intervals  suitable  hymns,  which  the  con- 
n  join  in  singing  till  a  few  minutes  after  twelve 
when  they  conclude. 

feasts  are  also  held  quarterly.  No  persons  are 
i  who  cannot  produce  a  ticket  to  shew  that  they 
ibers,  or  a  note  of  admittance  from  the  superin- 
However,  any  serious  person,  who  ha*  xievex 
»sent  at  one  of  these  meetings  may  be  su^^Vi^^ 
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with  a  uoie  for  ooce»  but  not  oflener,  nniefs  be  becoaci 
a  member.  The  meeting  begins  with  singiog  and  pra^r. 
Afterwards,  small  pieces  of  bread,  or  plain  cake,  mi 
wome  water,  are  distributed ;  and  all  present  eat  wd 
drink  together,  in  token  of  their  Christian  lofe  to  CKk 
other.  Then,  if  any  persons  have  any  thing  particaisr 
to  say  concerning  their  present  Christian  ezperienoe^  or 
the  manuer  in  which  they  were  first  brought  to  the  kaov- 
ledge  of  the  truth,  they  are  permitted  to  speak ;  wbca  • 
few  of  them  have  spoken,  a  collection  is  made  for  Ike 
poor,  and  the  meeting  is  concluded  with  siugiog  ui 
prayer.  This  institution  has  no  relation  to  tlw  Lotti 
Supper,  The  elements  of  the  Lonl's  Supper  are  biti' 
and  wine ;  but  at  the  love-feasts,  bread  and  wrater  eal^ 
are  used.  The  Methodists  consider  the  former  as  a  posi- 
tive institution,  which  they  are  bound  to  observe  as  Cklii- 
tians ;  the  latter  as  merely  prudential.  They  have  all* 
numerous  praifer-mef tings,  at  which  it  frequently  happens 
that  some  one  will  give  an  exhortation  to  the  people. 

On  a  former  page  of  this  work,  a  mistake  has  crept  ii 
with  respect  to  the  late  decrease  in  this  generally  incieasiog 
seel.  The  actual  decrease  during  the  last  year^  in  Gicit 
Britain,  Iihs  been  only  4,68(i;  but  there  has  been  an  il" 
create  in  Ireland  of  1,220.  In  America  and  other  fortiga 
parts  they  have  generally  increased.  In  tlie  (Tnilcd 
Stairs,  they  increased,  during  the  years  1818  and  181ft 
11297. 

'^i'hev  have  various  funds  and  collections  throiigboHt. 
the  year ;  as  the  weekly  class-money  of  one  |»enny  fro* 
each  uicniber;  a  uionthly  public  collection;  a  quarterly 
cxillectioii  of  one  shilling  each,  at  the  renewal  of  ibcir 
tickets;  an  auuual  general  collection;  a  July  cullectkm; 
a  Kings  wood -school  collection  ;  missionary  collectioas; 
chapel  collections;  extraordinary  collections;  general  1 
chapel  fund  ;  widow's  fund  ;  children's  fund;  prcachcri'  ' 
fund ;  contingent  fund,  c^c.  &c.  They  have  also  cj- 
tiemely  extensive  and  profitable  printing  and  bookscUiaf 
cc>ncerns ;  and  publish  a  Magazine  montlily,  which  has 
^  circulation  of,  perhaps,  not  less  than  26,000  copies. 
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.  BI1SAMITBI»  OE  NEW  CONNEXION  METHOfilSTIb 

In  the  ycET  1797»  a  separation  took  place  of  levcral 
f  mhfm  nvm  tbe  old  Wesleyan  connection. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  declare  tbe  gnmndi 
«f  ihM  separation  to  be  ekurch-gifvemmeni  mtd  diteipiimp 
wd  not  doctrines.  The;y  object  to  tbe  Old  Methodists^ 
4br  having  formed  a  hierarchy,  or  priestly  corporation } 
and  they  say^  that  in  so  doing,  they  have  robbed  the 
people- of  those  privileges,  which,  as  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  they  are  entitled  to  by  reason  and  Scriptare. 
The  New  Connexion  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  estab- 
Ksh  every  part  of  their  churcb^goverumeiit  on  popular 
JMMcipleSy  and  profess  to  have  united,  as  much  as  possi- 
mt,  the  nioisters  and  the  people  in  every  department 
•fit. 

The  New  Methodists  are  sometimes  called  Kilhamites* 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Kilbam,  who  took  so  active  a  part 
u  the  separation,  that  he  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
head  and  founder  of  tbe  New  Connexion. 

The  new  Methodists  profess  to  procet^l  upon  liberal, 
men,  and  ingenuous  principles,  in  the  construction  of 
their  plan  of  cliurch-government ;  and  their  ultimate 
decision  in  all  disputed  matters,  is  in  their  popular  an- 
jDual  asierobly,  chosen,  by  certain  rules,  from  among  the 

Sreachers  and  societies.  To  them  it  appears  agreeable, 
olh  to  reason  and  the  customs  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  the  people  should  have  a  voice  in  tbe  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  societies,  should  vote  in  the  election  of  church 
.officers,  and  give  their  suffrages  in  spiritual  concerns. 
When  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the  conference  at 
Leeds,  in  1797y  various  arguments  were  produced  on  both 
tides  of  the  question  ;  and,  on  its  being  decided  against 
Ibem,  the  dissentients  proposed  a  plan  for  a  new  itine- 
lancy.  and  formed  themselves  into  a  meeting,  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  immediate  effect.  Of  this  meeting,  Mr. 
William  Thorn  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
tilham  secretary.  A  form  of  church-government,  suited 
to  an  itinerant  ministry,  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of 
the  meeting  by  these  two  brethren,  and,  with  a  few 
alterations,  was  accepted  by  the  conference  of  preachers 
uid  delegates. 
The  preachers  and  people  are  incorporated  iiv  ^\  mt«v 
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in; i  for  business,  not  by  temporary  coocesMOO,  Iwt  hf 
tbe  essential  principles  of  their  constitution :  for  JM 
private  members  choose  the  class* leaders ;  tbe  leadcili 
meeting  nominates  the  stewards;  rod  the  society  eo» 
firms  or  rejects  the  nomination.  T  .*  quarterly  meetings 
are  composed  of  the  general  stewa*- .-  *  and  representativn 
chosen  by  the  different  societies  oi  tbe  circuits;  aail 
the  fourth  quarterly  meeting  ol  !.'.t*  year  appoints  the 
preacher  and  delegates  of  every  •  rcuit  that  shall  attend 
tbe  general  conference. 

These  Methodists  are  upon  tbe  increase,  but  not  with 
a  rapidity  usually  attendant  on  their  elder  brelhrco. 
Their  present  numbers  are  about  7000,  or  8000, 

With  respect  to  the  extravaeancies,  fanaticism,  Ac* 
dec.  of  many  Methodists,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  thcj 
are  not  justly  chargeable  on  the  general  body,  who  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  as  orderly  and  regular  in  their 
worship  of  God  as  other  Christians.  It  will  be  proper^ 
however,  to  give  some  account  of 

OF  THE  JUMPERS,  OR  WELSH  METHODISTS. 

The  Rev.  William  Bingley,  in  his  Tourtlirough  NortI 
Wales,  describes  a  meeting  of  these  poor  enthusiasts  in 
his  usual  pleasing  style.  While  that  gentleman  was  at 
Caernarvon,  he  was  induced,  from  curiosity,  to  attend  OM 
of  these  niet'tings  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists;  but  not 
relying  on  his  own  observations  solely,  Mr.  Bingley  gives 
the  description  from  those  of  one  of  their  own  couutlj- 
men.  Thev  persuade  themselves,  that  they  are  involiW" 
tarily  actecf  upon  by  some  divine  impulse;  and  becomim 
intoxicated  with  this  imaginary  inspiration,  they  utier 
their  rapture  and  their  triumph  with  such  wildness  and 
incoherence;  with  such  gesticulation  and  vociferatiofl» 
as  set  all  reason  and  decorum  at  defiance ;  and  tbrf 
iihimately  begin  to  laugh  and  sing,  dance  and  jump,  il 
all  directions,  decent  and  indecent,  males  and  females 
commingled  in  one  general  mass  of  confusion^  in  ths 
meantime  calling  out,  in  the  hoarsest  and  coarsest  manner 
possible,  ^o^onitfn/ /  gogoniant!  ulory  !  glory  I 

Dr.  Evans  says,  that  "  about  the  year  17H5,  he  hsp- 
pencd  very  accidentally  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
th;i  kuid.  h  wa»  IheUi  in  the  op«*n  air,  on  a  Sundsy 
evenwff,  T<p«r  Newport  in  Moiunouthshire. 
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lie  preaclicfwas  oiieof  Ladi  Iliiriliii^dini's  tluilcuti, 
I  loncluded  his  sermon  with  the  rct^uiiiniciiiJalioi)  uf 
f/hig;  and  ■■>  allow  him  the  praiav  <if  coriaiiileitcy,  lie 
down  from  the  chitir  on  which  hv  slood,  and  JuiiipMl 
ig  with  them.  The  arguinenls  he  adduced  tor  (hia 
poic  were,  lliat  David  danced  before  the  ark,  that 
babe  leaped  id  the  womb  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
I  wboae  lameness  was  removed,  leaped  and  praised 
I  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  received  !  He  expalia- 
on  ifaese  topics  with  uDcommon  fervency,  and  then 
w  the  ioference,  that  Ihey  ought  to  shew  timilar  ex- 
h£o)U  of  joy,  for  the  blessings  which  Jesus  Christ 
put  iolo  their  possession.  He  then  gave  an  ioipas- 
led  sketch  or  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and  hereby 
led  the  passions  of  a  few  around  him  into  a  state  of 
Ml  agitation.  About  nine  men  and  seven  women, 
lOBie  little  tiaie,  rocked  to  and  fro,  groaned  uloud 
theo  jumped  with  a  kind  of  frantic  fury.  Some 
audieDCe  flew  in  all  directions;  others  gazed  on 
DinmaKement!  They  all  gradually  dispersed,  except 
jinnperi,  w  ho  continued  their  exertions  from  eight  in 
evening  1o  near  eleven  at  niglit.  They  at  last  kneeled 
tn  in  a  circle,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  while 
of  tlwni  prayed  with  great  fervour,  and  then  all  rising 
from  OR  tlicir  knees,  departed.  But  previous  to 
ir  dispersion,  they  wildly  pointed  up  inwiirds  the  sky, 
\  Temiodcd  one  another  that  they  should  soon  meet 
re,  and  be  never  again  separated, 
1  ia  truly  distressing  to  record  such  scenes  of  Chrii- 
1  men  and  women  ;  yet,  if  possible,  they  are  exceeded, 
lol  in  jumping,  by  the  noise,  language,  and  gesticnla- 
u  of  some  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  both  in  anil 
of  the  conuexion.  The  author  has  often  witneisetl 
m  with  astonishment  iii  MLtceU-stitld,  Manchester, 
Iton,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Fearon,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  America,"  gives  lli-! 
lowing,  I  am  persuaded  not  exaggerated,  picture  I'f 
se  miserable  lunatics.  "  Havine  beard  (says  he)  that 
lerican  Methodists  nere  distinguished  for  an  exlreine 
;rec  of  fanatical  violence  in  their  religious  exerciser, 
nailed  the  African  cfaurcli.  (all  houses  of  religicus 
icmbting  being  denmniiiaifd  churches,)  in  which  were 
lie  bulbhicks;  and  in  iheevening  '  Ebeitetti-ctiutcXi, 


ueep  groans.  >t  iieu  me  prayer  wiiicn  roiiowea 
^as  ended,  the  minister  descended  from  the  { 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  considerable 
the  audience  departed*  Understanding,  hoi 
toinethiiig  was  to  follow,  with  considermble 
obtained  admission.  The  minister  had  departei 
were  again  closed,  but  about  four  hundred  per* 
cd.  One,  apparently  of  the  leading  members, 
hymn,  then  a  brother  was  called  upon  to  pray, 
aud  ranted  like  a  maniac ;  the  male  part  of  tli 
groaned,  the  females  shrieked ;  a  man  sitting 
shouted;  a  youth  standing  before  me  continu 
an  hour  bawling,  '  Oh  Jesus !  come  down,  Jes 
my  dear  Jesus,  I  see  you !  bless  me  Jesus !  oti 
come  down  Jesus  I*  A  small  pace  farther 
about  eleven  years  of  age  was  in  couYulsioi 
woman,  who  I  concluded  was  her  mother,  si 
seat,  holding  her  up  in  her  arms,  that  herectti 
be  visible  to  the  whole  assembly.  In  another  ] 
was  a  convocation  of  holy  sisters  sending  i 
awful  yells.  A  brother  now  stood  forward^  si 
*  although  numbers  had  gone,  he  trusted  the  J 
that  night  work  some  signal  favours  amon( 
lambs/  Two  sisters  advanced  towards  him, 
be  comforted,  '  for  the  Lord  was  with  then 
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■ot  iMnw  evceeded  it.  From  forty  to  fifij  were  prayiog 
•ftload,  and  extemporaneously,  at  «the  same  momeot  c^f 
,liiw,  MMM  were  kicking,  aany  Jumping,  all  clapping 
thrir  huidit  and  crying  ia  cfaoniSi  ' glonrf  glory !  glorj  1 
Jims  Christ  is  a  very  good  friend !  oh  God !  oh  Jesus, 
Aaae  down  I  glory  1  glory!  glory!  thank  you.  Jesus, 
fhaak  yon,  God!  Oh  glory!  glory!  glory!'  Mere  ex- 
hanation  of  bodily  strength  produced  a  cessation  of  mad- 
Maa  for  a  few  minutes.  A  hymn  was  given  out  and 
iPBg;  playing  then  recommenced;  the  scene  of  mad- 
Bcas  wai  acted  with,  if  possible,  increased  efforts,  on  tlie 

rt  of  the  performers.  One  of  the  brothers  prayed  to 
kefff  from  enthusiasm!  a  girl  of  six  years  of  age 
became  the  next  object  of  attention.  A  reverend 
hnilber  proclaimed  that  she  '  had  just  received  a  visit 
fimn  tbe  Lord,  and  was  in  awful  convulsions,  so  hard  was 
the  woiking  of  the  spirit.*  This  scene  continued  for  some 
time;  but  theaudience  gradually  lessened,  so  that,  by  tea 
o^cloc.k9  the  field  of  active  operation  was  considerably 
contracted.  The  women,  however,  forming  a  compact  co- 
lumn at  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  church,  contiuued 
their  shriekings  with  but  little  abatement.  Feeling  dis- 
posed to  get  a  nearer  sight  of  the  beings  who  sent  forth 
sncb  terrifying  yells,  I  endeavoured  to  approach  towards 
tben,  but  was  stopped  by  severdl  of  the  brethren,  who 
wooid  not  allow  of  a  near  approach  towards  the  holy 
sisterhood." 

.  Such  are  the  scenes  which  the  faithful  historian  of 
ftnaticism  is  doomed  to  record !  What  a  pity  that  his 
very  fidelity  should  bring  upon  him  the  contumely  and 
abuse  of  any  respectable  body  of  professin*;:  Christians. 
ttM'Preaciing  is  still  common  both  in  England  and 
AnMrica.  They  hold  also  what  arc  called  Camp-Meetings 
whush  sometimes  last  several  days. 

Amongst  the  people  caiied  Methodists  are  to  be  found 
rinuidance  of  these  miserable  enthusiasts,  many  of  whom, 
however,  are  in  the  main  honest,  inoffensive,  and  really 

Ks  persons.  They  are  called  by  different  names,  as 
/ers,  Revivaiists^'^&c.  A:c.  The  regular  preachers  in 
krge  towns  generally  set  their  faces  against  such  pro- 
teedings ;  but  they  find  it  impossible  to  suppress  them 
ailQgcther.  *m  5 


%0*  ALL  RELIGIONS,  AMD  RELIGIOUII  CCREMOWIIS. 
THR  WHITFIELDIAN»  OR  CALVINUTIC  MBTHOBIfl^ 

Are  an  extremely  numerous  sect  of  Christiim;  ali 
in  general,  form  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.  They 
branch  out  into  various  minor  sects ;  but  as  their  tlndn 
of  faith  and  practice  are  in  general  of  a  trifling  natui^k 
is  not  necessarv  even  to  mention  them  all  by  name* 

Those  usually  known  by  the  general  name  of  Calti* 
N1STS  in  this  country,  form  perhaps  the  largest  poitiaE 
of  Protestant  Dissenters.  Their  religious  creed  hv 
already  been  sufliciently  described ;  their  chnrch-dbci- 
pline,  rites,  and  forms,  have  nothing  peculiar. 

About  the  year  1741,  or  soon  after  Mr.  WhitficM'^ 
second  return  from  America,  which  in  the  course  of  bis 
life  he  is  said  to  have  visited  seven  times*  be  cntiiciy 
separated  from  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  friends,  "  became  he 
did  not  hold  the  decrees."  Those  who  held  geocril 
redemption^  had  no  desire  to  separate,  but  those  who 
believed  particular  redemption,  being  determined  tolMve 
no  fellowship  with  men  that  "  were  in  such  dangeraos 
errors,"  would  not  hear  of  any  accommodation.  So  thilt 
from  the  difference  of  the  doctrines  which  each  partv 
maintained  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  and  frce-wilii 
the  body  of  Methodists,  already  immense,  divided  into 
two  separate  communions,  the  Cahinistie  and  the  And- 
nians;  these  iiolding  general,  and  those  pmfietJif 
redemption. 

Mr.  Whitfield  died  iu  1770,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  iu  New  £ngland. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield  are,  in  the  agmgatc^ 
a  body  nearly  as  ninnerous  as  those  of  Mr.  Wesley,  b«t 
not  so  compact  and  united.  **  Their  principles  being 
Calvinistic,  recommended  them  especially  to  the  varion 
denominations  of  Dissenters,  and  to  those  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Scotland  and  abroad.  A  great  number  of 
these  joined  Mr.  Whii field,  as  well  as  multitudes  who 
left  the  established  church.  These  were  formed  into  coa- 
gregatious  in  divers  places,  who,  though  considering 
themselves  as  one  bodv,  have  not  the  same  union  and  in- 
terchange  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  first  and 
principal  of  the  churches,  at  Tutteuham-Coiirt,  obsenrra 
the  church-ceremonials  and  lihiray;  many  of  tlic  olhera 
use,  in  general^  free  prayer.     Yet  these  consider 
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sebcB  0Ot  at  distinct  independent  churches,  bnt  formed 
nnder  a  ftedeml  connection:  and  some  of  these  have 
DO  stated  pastor,  but  arc  supplied  by  a  rotation  of 
fliWitcn*  They  have  an  ordination  auiong  tliemselves ; 
and  where  there  is  a  stationary  ministry,  they  still  hold 
counectioD  with  each  other,  and  come  up  as  invited  or 
called  upon  to  the  greater  congregations,  for  a  fixed 
space,  according  to  an  appointed  routine.  All  these 
places  of  worship  are  supported,  not  like  Mr.  Wesley's, 
by  a  general  fund,  but  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and 
salaries  of  ministers,  are  provided  by  the  several  congre- 
gations, and  collected  and  expended  in  each  by  stewards 
chosen  out  of  the  principal  people. 

Some  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  followers,  however,  seeing  that 
the  order  established  which  permitted  the  well-disposed 
aowng  them  to  preach,  who  were  not  altogether  qualified 
either  in  language  or  grammar,  had  not  so  good  an  efiVct 
with  the  intelligent  part  of  the  hearers,  separated  iliem. 
selves  under  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who,  while  she  lived,  was  the  guardian  of  a 
connexion,  which,  until  this  period,  had  never  obtained 
such  consequence  and  respectability. 

Iler  ladyship  not  only  erected  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  built  a  college  at  Trevecka,  in 
Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  pious  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  Her  own  labours  were  unwearied,  her 
liberality  extensive,  and  her  whole  deportment  humble 
and  pious ;  and  in  this  connexion  alone,  including  the 
country  congregations,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
it  is  said,  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
members.  She  "  left  all  her  numerous  chapels  in  the 
liands  of  devisees  ;  they  pursue  exactly  the  same  metho<l 
of  procedure  as  she  did.  A  number  of  ministers  of  the 
established  church,  and  especially  from  Wales,  where 
she  long  resided,  continue  to  supply  in  rotation  the  larger 
chapels  of  her  erection ;  and  those  who  were  her  students 
in  her  college  in  Wales,  or  have  since  been  educated  at 
Cheshunt,  with  others  approved  anrl  chosen  for  the  work, 
are  dispersed  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  All 
the^  ministers  serve  in  succession ;  not  depending  uvvix 
l-tf  congregations  in  which  they  minister  for  their  supp'^tr% 
bat  on  the  trustees,  under  whose  direction  they  mc»v<* 
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Every  congre|;ttion  fiiniitliefl  i  stipniated  imiiit«WHMt  H 
the  minister  during  his  residence  among  tb«ni,  and  hn 
trsTelling  espences:  bat  in  no  congregation  d4  tky 
remain  as  staled  pastors,  but  expect  a  successor  as  seoa 
ai  the  time  affixed  for  their  stay  is  completed.  Nor  cu 
any  of  the  congregations  dismiss  the  person  rcsideBt,  ar 
procure  a  change,  but  by  application  to  the  trnsMH^ 
such  being  the  conditions  on  which  they  engaga  Is 
supply  them  with  a  succession  of  ministers.  If  any  an- 
nister  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  request  is  made  that  Ui 
stay  may  be  prolonged,  it  is  usually  complied  with;  najf^ 
sometimes,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  he  is  allowed  to 
settle  among  them,  liable  however  to  a  call  of  two  or  throe 
mouths  annually,  to  be  employed  in  the  work  at  larp. 
And  if  any  minister  is  not  acceptable,  or  his  ministry  be- 
neficial, his  stHv  is  shortened,  and  he  is  removed  ts 
another  station. 

On  the  death  of  Ludy  Huntingdon,  which  happened  it 
1791,  Lady  Ann  Erskinc  look  her  situation,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  equally  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  this  |Mirt 
of  the  religious  commiiniiy.  The  seminary  in  Wtlti 
ceased  at  the  death  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  the  lease  beiDg 
just  expired,  and  no  endowment  left,  her  income  dyii^ 
with  her :  but  a  new  college,  on  a  plan  more  promnilg 
for  literature,  has  been  established  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hcft> 
fordshire,  near  London :  and  under  the  superintending 
care  of  trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Thesta^ 
dents  are  not  received  into  this  college  too  young,  nor 
much  advanced  in  life ;  usually  between  the  age  of  twentj 
and  thirty;  and  the  term  allotted  for  their  studies  li 
three  or  four  years.  Their  education  and  maintenance 
is  eutirely  free ;  '*  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
their  studies,"  when  they  have  been  examined,  and  judged 
fit  to  proceed  to  the  ministry,  they  are  under  no  reatrio- 
tioLs,  but  may  apply  for  admission  into  the  established 
church,  or  any  other  denomination  of  Christians.  "  If 
Christ  be  but  preached,"  say  they,  "  the  end  of  our  Mui- 
nary  is  answered." 

Many  of  the  modern  Calvinists  do  not  follow  all  the 
rigid  notions  of  Calvin ;  but  endeavour  to  soften  doara 
and  ex|>lain  away  the  horrible  doctrine  of  the  absolute prc^ 
determined   reprobation  of  the  hiigest  portion  nf  Ibe 
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itiiDM)  tpecies.  They  arc,  liuwever,  xlill  somcwhai  itrft- 
rutin  Clirislian  cliirily,  sikI  in  their  npitiions  coocL-tn- 
ly  the  salvation  or  ihoite  wliu  du  uot  bold  what  lliry  call 
be  doclfiiies  of  grate. 

Somtijiowfver.are  so  liberal  id  their  opinions  resprclhii; 
Iw  divine  decrees,  as  (o  embrace  what  is  called  Haxit- 
iiBUM,  from  the  cclebnileil  fiuritan  divine  KiclitirtI 
laiter,  whose  book,  entitled  "  A  Call  to  the  Uneun- 
eited,"    will    live  as  long  as  the  English    language  is 

Ur.  Baxter's  design  nas  to  reconcile  Arminianiim 
■d  Calvinism  ;  and,  for  this  pupote,  lie  formed  a  middle 
cheme  between  those  systenii.  With  Calvin,  he  laught 
bat  God  had  selected  some  whom  he  is  determined  to 
tut,  witbMK  any  foresight  of  their  ^ood  works ;  and 
bal  otheis  to  vihoDi  the  gospel  is  preached  Lave  conmon 
incc,  which  if  they  improve,  tliey  shall  obtain  saving 
;race,  aicoidiiig  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Arminius.  This  ileno- 
itiiialioii  allow,  Htlb  Calviu,  lliut  the  merits  of  Christ's 
l«lth  ate  to  he  applied  to  believers  only;  but  tbey  also 
IWrl,  ibal  all  men  >re  !■  i  alate  capable  of  salntion. 
k  Baxter  nmintiiiia,  that  there  Bav  be  a  certaiotjr  of 
e  here;  and  yet,  he  doubt*  whether  i  nan 


■n  JMl  JMiMM  SO  weak  a  degree  of  iSThig  gnc^  ■> 
■^m  to  loM  it. 

ii  AlviaiaU  are  alio  divided  inlo  what  are  caUcd  Sttprm- 
IfwHm^  and  SuUaftariant.  Dr.  Doddridge  thus  <le- 
■riba  thciB :  Both  schemes  agree  in  obacrviag  tlie  doc- 
tim  of  prcdeatinalioo  ;  hence  both  arc  properly  Fredva- 
kwiHM;  "  but  with  this  difference,  that  (he /orastr 
■ppoMt  that  God  inlended  to  glorify  bis  jtullc«  m  tlie 
■■atnwation  of  tome,  aa  well  as  bis  nMrcy  in  ibe  Mlva- 
Im  «f  otliera ;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed  that  AJmn 
htM  neeeaaarily  iall,  and  by  that  fall  bring  hinaelf 
■d  ail  bis  offspring  into  a  state  of  everlaatiag  candea- 
Miaa :  ttie  Utttr  scbenc  supposes  that  Ibe  decree  of 
MdcatiiMtioD  regards  man  as  fallen,  by  an  abnae  of  t  bat 
hirfrai  which  Adam  bad,  into  a  state  in  which  aU  weie 
■  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoidable  ruin,  who  were 
1  fruiB  it  by  predestiuatian." 
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THE  lCORAVIAfiS»  OR  UNITCD  RRBTHREIT* 

This  sect  deserves  to  be  imnked  tmongst  tlit 
respectable  and  valuable  of  all  the  Dissenters  linMiIki 
established  cburcb  in  this  or  any  other  countrjr.  By  thai 
own  account,  thii  community  derive  their  origin  ftoB  Ihs 
ancient  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who,  esiiisi 
as  a  distinct  people  ever  since  the  year  14579  when, 
rating  from  those  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
protestations  against  Popish  errors,  they  formed  a  phi 
for  cburch*feUowshi»  and  discipline,  agreeable  to  their 
insight  into  the  Scriptures,  and  called  themselves,  at  liist 
Frntrti  Legis  Ckristi,  or  Brethren  aAer  the  Law  of 
Christ,  and  afterwards,  on  being  joined  by  others  of  tht 
same  persuasion  in  other  places,  Unitas  Fratnim,  or.Fn* 
tres  Unitatist  By  degrees  they  established  eongregations 
in  various  places,  and  spread  themselves  into  Monvia 
and  other  neighbouring  states. 

After  suffering  great  persecutions,  some  emigrated  mis 
Silesia,  and  others  into  Upper-Lusatia,  a  province  of 
Saxony,  adjoining  to  Bohemia.  The  latter  found  a  pio* 
tt'clor  iu  Nicholas  Count  Zinzendorif,  a  pions»  ^ealaai 
tiitf  II,  and  a  Lutheran  by  education. 

He  is  very  justly  esteemed  by  them  as  the  chief  instii- 
ineiit  in  the  hand  of  God,  in  restoring  the  sinking  chnick{ 
and  is,  in  general,  gratefully  remembered  for  nis  disin- 
terested and  indefatigable  labours  in  promoting  the  inii* 
rests  of  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Potter» 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  church-government,  admitted  the  Moraviia 
episcopal  succession,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  senti- 
ments, the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  after  mature  io» 
vestigation,  acknowledged  the  Uuilas  Fratrum  to  be  aa 
ancient  Protestant  episcopal  church,  and  passed  an  act 
in  their  favour  in  1749. 

Though  the  brethren  acknowledge  no  other  standard 
of  truth  than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  in  general  pnh 
fess  to  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith. 
Both  in  their  Summary  of  Christian  doctrine  (which  is 
u^ed  for  the  instruction  of  their  children),  and  in  their 
general  instructions  and  sermons,  they  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  in  their  prayers,  hymns,  and  litanies^ 
address  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  tbe  same 
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traner  M  is  done  in  other  ChristwD  chnrcbes.  Yet  they 
■b?^y  direct  their  hearers  to  Jesus  Christ,  at  th*  sp. 
Nqnted  channel  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  God  is  known 
lad  made  manifest  to  man.  They  recommend  love  to 
lia^  as  the  constraining  principle  of  the  Christian's  coo* 
iMt;  and  their  general  manner  is  more  by  beseeching 
MO  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  than  by  alarming  them  bj 
he  terrors  of  the  law,  and  the  threatenin^s  against  thie 
■penitent,  which  they,  however,  do  not  fail  occasionally 
» let  before  their  hearers. 

All  the  great  festivals  celebrated  in  other  Protestant 
haiches,  are  attended  to  by  them  with  due  solemnity; 
ad,  during  the  whole  of  the  Passion-week,  they  have 
laily  services  for  the  contemplation  of  our  Lord's  last 
iiseoarses  and  sufferings.  On  Maunday  Thursday  they 
elebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  also  on  every  fourth 
innday  throughout  the  year.  They  have  prescribed 
onus  of  prayer  for  baptisms,  both  of  children  and  adults, 
nd  for  burials;  a  litany,  whicii  is  read  every  Sunday 
soming,  and  one  for  early  service  on  Easter-iuorning, 
lesides  others  which  they  call  liturgies,  and  which  are 
hicfly  sung  and  ch'^iiinted. 

Some  of  their  services  consist  entirely  in  singin;;  (the 
rhole  congregation  Joining),  when  a  succession  of  verses 
arms  a  connected  contcinplation  of  some  Scripture  sub- 
ect.  Two  texts  of  Scripture  are  a|>pointed  for  every 
lay  in  the  year.  Their  ordination  services,  their  manner 
if  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  other  church  trans* 
ctions,  peculiar  to  themselves,  are  very  solemn  and  im- 
iressive.  Their  chapels  are  without  pews,  but  have 
BOTcable  benches.  Plainness,  neatness,  and  conveni- 
cce,  are  their  chief  study  in  their  construction.  Perse- 
Qtions  originally,  and  afterwards  inclination,  caused  the 
Moravian  Brethren  to  have  a  predilection  tor  forming 
ettlements,  where  they  may  live  without  disturbance, 
ind  in  which  their  children  and  young  people  are  not  ex- 
K»ed  to  the  allurements  of  vice,  nor  ohliged  to  see  and 
tear  the  conduct  and  lanj^uage  of  the  profane  and  disso- 
ute.  In  these  settlt^mc^nts  they  have  separate  houses  for 
iiogle  men,  single  women,  and  widows.  In  these  bouses, 
ill  persons  who  are  able,  and  have  not  an  independent 
support,  labour  in  their  own  occupation,  and  contribute 
I  Mipulated  sum  for  board  and  lodging.     Community  o( 
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goods  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  exist  mmoi^  tkeA,  ftm^ 
it  has  been  often  reported  and  very  Renerallj  bdhidL 
Even  the  contributions  towards  tbeir  cliaritaUeestMdi- 
jBCHts  and  missions  are  perfectly  voluntary. 

Their  church  is  episcopal;  but  though  they  ooniidtr 
episcopal  ordination  as  necessary  to  qualify  the  settaali 
of  the  church  for  their  respective  functions,  they  aHMr 
<o  their  bishops   no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre^eniaart 
authority.    The  Moravian  church,  from  its  first  estiMiili- 
ment,  has  been  governed  by  Synods,  consisting  of  dept- 
ties  from  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other  subordiflitt 
bodies,  which  they  call  Conferences.     According  to  tbeir 
reetil>>tioiis,  episcopal  ordination,  of  itself,  does  not  ooafcr 
any  power  to  preside  over  one  or  more  congregitkan; 
and  a  bishop  can  discharge  no  office  except  by  ibc  tp- 
pointment  of  a  Synod,  or  of  its  delegate,  the  elder's  con- 
ference of  the  unity.  Presbyters  among  them  can  perflbrm 
every  function  of  the  bishop,  except  ordination.  DeaoiNU 
are  assistants  to  Presbyters,  much  in  the  same  way  asia 
the  church  of  England.     Deaconesses  are  retained,  fot 
the  purpose  of  privately  admonishiug  their  own  sea.  and 
vision);;  tliem  in  their  sickness;  but  tiiey  are  not  pc^ 
mitted  to  teach  in  pubh'c,  and  far  less  to  administer  the 
sacraments.    They  have  also  Seniores  Civilu^  or  hj- 
elders,  in  contra-distinction  to  spiritual  elders  or  bisbops^ 
who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  unity  of  the  brethren,  &c.    The  Synods 
are  generally  held  once  in  seven  years,  and  besides  all  the 
bishops,  and  the  deputies  sent  by  each  congregatioB, 
those  women  who  have  appointments  as  above  described^ 
if  on  the  spot,  arc  also  admitted  as  hearers,  and  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  advice  in  what  relates  to  the 
ministerial  labour  among  their  own  sex;  but  they  have 
no  decisive  vote  in  the  Synod.    The  votes  of  all  the  other 
members  are  equal.     In  questions  of  importance,  or  of 
which  the  consequence  cannot  be  foreseen,  neither  the 
majority  of  votes,  nor  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  pre- 
sent, can  decide :  but  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot,  whicht 
however,  is  never  made  use  of  except  after  mature  delibe- 
ration and  prayer;  nor  is  any  thing  submitted  to  its  dc- 
cxsicin  which  does  not,  after  being  thoroughly  weighed, 
appear  to  the  assembly  eligible  in  itself. 

The  Synod  tako  into  consideration  tJie  inward  aid 
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state  fif  the  unity,  anrt  i!ie  conrprns  of  ibeooa- 
ilioiM  &nd  missioni,  aaO  tHkcs  co^niiariir  of  cr 
utrine,  <m  devialioD*  in  praclTce,  Ac.  Tnwi* 
<onduMOD  of  every  SvnoiJ,  h  kind  of  eiteculiv-  tl 
cboseii,  wliicfa  \»  vailed  tlie  Eldrri  Confrmri  VH> 
Vnitg.  Al  pmeni  il  consists  uf  Ihitteeii  cldimyMAfe 
divided  into  four  commillees,  or  depariownti.  Ift-lfa 
^~  ifu'  drparlmcDi.  2.  The  Hclpen'  depaMMM. 
S^paBfj'ilepartmenl,  4.TheOiiCT-«fTrf'def.   ^        ' 


iBeMilMlbis  genets!  Conference  oj  Elders.  Mhich'MW- 
mds  llieAffBirs  of  lh«  whole  uniry,  there  is  »i  *i»fa 
nBce  of  elders  beluntfin^  lo  each  congregation;  vMUl 
.<ti(«cl*  ils  affairs,  and  In  which  all  lli«  memberl  gf  41m 
CongtegHtiou  are  ■mlijeci.  Tliii  body,  which  iaeriM 
Ibe  "  Elders'  Caniamce  of  Ike  Congregation,"  caidilli, 
1.  of  ihe  Minuter .-  2.  of  the  iVarden ;  3.  of  >  MMNf 
FaV,  wbn  care  particularly  for  (he  spiriluul  weHhBrvf 
Ibe  DMrrieil  people;  4.  of  a  Single  Clergyman,  to  iAmc 
nre  the  single  men  and  hoys  are  more  parliculadv  wn- 
initteil :  and  &.  of  Ihost  iVomat  who  assist  in  cannji  Cv 
ibc  spiritiMl  and  tenipurxl  welfare  of  their  own  »iBty.lJ 
who,  in  this  eonfereuce.  have  equal  votes  with  lUMn> 
711*  Eidert'  Conference  of  each  Congregation  is  MUipml 
■Me  for  its  proceedings  lo  the  Elders'  Conftrenetvf  Ikt 
Vniljt ;  and  visitations  from  ihe  latter  to  the  fome^  m.n 
held  from  lime  to  time,  that  the  affairs  of  each  confTC- 
^tiun,  and  ihc  conduct  of  its  immediate  govcmoiVH^ 
be  intimately  known  to  the  supreme  executive  gfnuu- 
Hient  of  the  whole  church.  In  every  country  (licy  Inve 
superinlendants  of  their  congre»alior]9  in  it,  whom  ibcy 
call  ProrinriaU.  Tliese  are  fienernlly  hiahops,  but  ■ 
priest  is  likewise  eligible  lo  that  oltice. 
lA  Mcrrwigw  they  may  form  a  connection  with  ifcoae 
,0iif  who  IK  of  Ibeir  own  communion.  The  brolkn 
f^  ■urici  I  person  not  of  tbeii  congregation,  it  coik 
^^lllMd  u  baring  (fuiUedtbeiichurch-fellowsliipb  Tbcn 
jLWig^Tfr,  no  olyection  lo  a  sister's  nuurying  a  pcnon 
^Sf.liipnrred  piely  in  another  communion;  and  MBi^  by 
itenaalkciicc,  are  permitted  *till  to  join  ia  ibciroknrab 
^pgjpDKDcai  U  befiire,  A  brother  may  nwkt  hia  owh 
i^^JM  of  a  pwtoer  in  the  locicty.  and  both  partiu  auy 
^WA  the  ncopocaU  made  to  them ;  but  as  all  inlercours* 
|clw(«a  tnc  diffcrcDt  laei  is  teu  frequeut  among  ibeoi 
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than  eltewhere,  and  lew  opportunitiet  of  ftmiiBg 
ticular  aUitchiiicnU  are  founa ;  they  usually  rather 
the  choice  to  their  friends  and  intimates^  tfatan  deckle  far 
tliemselves.  As  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sanction  thdr  I 
union,  each  receives  his  partner  as  a  divine  appointBcaf; ' 
and,  however  strange  this  method  may  appear^  there  aic 
perhaps  no  where  fewer  unhappy  marriages  to  be  fooal 
than  among  the  brethren.  In  their  settlements,  at  iB 
hours,  whether  day  or  night,  some  persons  of  both  seiffS 
are  appointed  by  rotation  to  pray  for  the  society. 

What  chiefly  characterises  the  Moravians,  and  holds 
them  up  to  the  attention  and  admiration,  and  for  the 
example  of  all  others,  is  their  missionary  zeal.  In  this 
they  are  superior  to  ever^  other  body  of  ChristlUB 
whatever.  Their  missionaries  are  all  of  them  voiuntcen ; 
for  it  is  an  inviolable  maxim  with  them  to  persuade  no 
man  to  engage  in  missions.  They  are  all  of  one  miad 
as  to  the  doctrines  they  teach,  and  seldom  make  aa 
attempt  where  there  are  not  several  of  them  in  the  mis* 
sion.  Their  zeal  is  calm,  steady,  and  persevering.  They 
would  reform  the  world,  but  are  careful  how  they  qoand 
with  it.  They  carry  tlieir  point  by  address,  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  modesty  and  mildness,  which  comaMod 
them  to  all  men,  and  give  offence  to  none. 

In  1740  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  their 
favour,  to  relieve  them  from  taking  oaths,  about  which 
some  had  conscientious  scruples ;  yet  they  make  dechh 
rations,  "  in  the  presence  of  God,"  considering  God  as 
**  a  witness,*'  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
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This  sect  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  has  existed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles: 
the  late  Honourable  Baron  Sweden borg,  the  son  of  a 
pious  bishop  of  West  Gothnia  in  Sweden,  born  at  Stock- 
nolm  in  1089,  and  who  died  in  London  in  the  year  177% 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  acquirement  of  almost  eveiT 
species  of  human  learning,  and  the  propagation  of  nil- 
gious  doctrines  unlike  every  thing  the  Christian  world 
had  before  been  accustomed  to.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  holy  orders,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  teach  his  tenets  to 
the  public,  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
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AH  Ml  writings,  both  of  a  pbiloBopbical  and  a 
Ihwiqgical  natore,  were  published  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
They  are  extremely  numerous,  and,  to  sa^  the  least  of 
fif,  highly  ingenious,  every  where  breathine  a  spirit  of 
tha  purest  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and  admiration  of 
Hii  works. 

Hie  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  baron 
Umaelf,  will  serve  f  o  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  his 
aapposed  mission,  and  of  his  own  personal  character. 

**  In  the  year  1710, 1  began  my  travels,  first  into  Eng* 
bad,  and  afterwards  into  Holland,  France,  and  Germany, 
tod  returned  home  in  1714.  In  the  year  1716,  and  aJP- 
tcrwards,  1  frequently  conversed  with  Charles  XII.  King 
of  Sweden,  who  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  a  large 
aharc  of  his  favour,  and  in  that  year  appointed  me  to  the 
oCce  of  assessor  in  the  metallic  college,  in  which  office  I 
ooBtinned  from  that  time  till  the  year  1747,  when  I 
quitted  the  office,  but  still  retain  the  salary  annexed  to  it, 
«s  an  appointment  for  life.  The  reason  of  my  withdraw- 
ing from  the  business  of  that  employment  was,  that  I 
might  be  more  at  liberty  to  apply  myself  to  that  new 
function  to  which  ihe  Lord  had  called  me.  About  this 
tine  a  place  of  higher  dignity  in  the  state  was  otfered 
ne,  which  I  declined  to  accept,  lest  it  should  prove  a 
snare  to  me.  In  1710  1  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica 
Etconora,  and  named  Swedenborg ;  from  which  time  I 
have  taken  my  seat  with  the  nobles  of  the  equestrian  or* 
der,  in  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  states.  I  am  a 
fellow,  by  invitation,  of  the  Royal  Accademy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm,  but  have  never  desired  to  be  of  any 
other  community,  as  I  belong  to  the  society  of  angels,  in 
which  things  spiritual  and  heavenly  are  the  only  subjects 
of  discourse  and  entertainment;  whereas  in  our  liteiary 
societies  the  attention  is  wholly  taken  up  with  things  re* 
lating  to  the  body  and  this  world.  In  the  year  1734,  I 
paUished  the  Regnum  Mimrale,  at  Leipsic,  in  three 
i^nmes,  folio ;  and  in  1738  I  took  a  journey  into  Italy, 
and  staid  a  year  at  Venice  and  Rome. 

**  With  respect  to  my  family-connections,  1  had  four 
sisters;  one  of  them  was  married  to  Eriik  Benzelius,  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  IJpsal;  and  thus 
Iberame  related  to  the  twoxucccc(]ii:ir)rchb:«lio|is  of  thst 
se^  both  named  Benzelius,  and  younger  bpilUet^  n*K  ^)Mt 
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former.  Another  of  id  j  liiten  wm  nHTied  to  LmiiIh 
leUtiema,  who  was  promoted  to  •  provincial  goftriia 
l  a*,  ^hese  are  both  dead ;  however,  two  bbhopii  «l 
% '.  e  lelated  to  me,  are  still  living ;  one  of  theai  is  laH 
^ileuius,  Bishop  of  Ostrogothia,  who  nowofficiMsi 
i/iesideiit  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  general  tMi 
biy  at  Stockholm,  in  the  room  of  tlie  archbishop^  wfei 
'ini^rm;  he  married  the  daughter  of  my  sister;  the  olhi 
who  is  named  Benzebtierna,  Bishop  of  WestenHun 
and  Dalecarlia,  is  the  son  of  my  second  lister;  not 
iiieDlion  others  of  my  family  who  are  dignified.  I  ea 
i-erse  freely,  and  am  in  friendship,  with  all  the  bishops 
my  country,  which  are  ten  in  number,  and  also  with  tl 
sixteen  senators,  and  the  rest  of  the  grandees,  who  lo 
and  honour  me,  as  knowing  that  I  am  in  fellowship  wi 
angeis !  The  king  and  queen  themselves,  as  also  tl 
three  princes,  their  sons,  shew  me  all  kind  of  oounteMM 
and  I  was  once  invited  to  eat  with  the  king  and  quen 
their  table  (an  honour  granted  only  to  peers  of  the  ml 
and  likewise  since  with  the  hereditary  prince.  All  iai 
own  country  wish  for  my  return  home ;  so  far  am  1  fri 
the  least  danger  of  persecution  there,  as  yon  sees 
apprehend,  and  are  also  so  kindly  solicitous  to  provi 
ai^ainst ;  and  should  any  thing  of  that  kind  beftl  me  eli 
where,  it  will  give  nie  no  concern. 

*'  Whatever  of  worldly  honour  and  advantage  ■ 
appear  to  be  in  the  things  before-mentioned,  I  be 
tliem  as  matters  of  low  estimation  when  compared 
the  honour  of  that  sacred  office  to  which  the  Li 
himself  hath  called  me,  who  was  graciously  pleased 
manifest  himself  to  me  his  unworthy  servant,  in  a  p 
sonal  appearance  in  the  year  1743 ;  to  open  in  me  asif 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  w 
spirits  and  angels ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  conlim 
to  me  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began  to  print i 
publish  various  unknown  Arcana,  that  have  been  cit 
seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  tne,  concerning  hkavbh-i 
HELL  ;  the  state  of  men  after  death ;  the  true  worshif 
God ;  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  dh 
other  important  truths  tending  to  salvation  and  true  i 
dom ;  and  that  mankind  might  receive  btrnefit  from  th 
communications,  was  the  only  motive  which  has  indai 
jDoe  at  different  times  to  leave  mv  home  to  vist  ot 
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.MOBtfiei.    Ai  to  this  worid's  wealth,  1  ba¥e  tufiicientp 
Mmt  more  I  neither  seek  nor  wish  for." 

Tlir  first,  and  leadioj;;  doctrine  of  this  church,  as  in* 
.onkated  in  the  writings  of  the  ^vorthy  Daron,  relates  to 
:lli9'|Mnoin  of  Jesus  Chn:ftt,  and  lo  the  redemption  wrought^ 
901  purpKased,  b^  him.  On  this  subject  it  is  insisted, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Jehovah,  mauifesred  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  he  came  into  the  world  to  glorify  his  human  nature, 
by  making  it  one  with  the  divine.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
auted  further,  tliat  the  humuinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  itself 
divine,  by  virtue  of  its  indissoluble  union  with  the  ia« 
dwelling  Father,  and  that  thus,  as  to  his  humanity.  He 
is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  since  there  it 
now  no  other  medium  of  God's  access  to  man,  or  of  man'a 
focess  lo  God,  but  this  Divine  Humanity,  which  was 
asiqpied  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  is  taught,  that  in  the 
wrson  of  Jesus  Christ  dwells  the  whole  Trinity  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Father  constituting  the 
aaul  of  the  above  humanity,  whilst  the  humanity  itself  is 
the  Son,  uiid  ihe  divine  virtue,  or  operation  proceeding 
ftom  it,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  forming  altogether  one  God, 
juit  as  the  soul,  the  body,  and  operation  of  man,  form 
one  man. 

On  the  subject  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  this 
Incarnate  God,  it  is  taught,  that  it  consisted  not  in 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  one  God,  as  some  conceive,  to 
satisfy  the  justice,  or,  as  others  express  it,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  another  God,  but  in  the  real  subjugation  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  their  removal  from  man,  by 
continual  combats  and  victories  over  them,  during  his 
abode  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  consequent  descent  to 
nan  of  divine  power  and  Hfe,  which  was  brought  near  to 
him  in  the  thus  glorified  humanity  of  this  combating  God. 

S.  The  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  holy  word,  says  he, 
is  the  hatis,  the  continent,  and  the  firmament,  of  its 
Spiritual  and  celestial  scnsrs,  beiug  written  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  correspondencies  between  things  spin- 
mal  and  things  natural;  and  thus  designed  by  the  Must 
High  as  the  vehicle  of  communication  of  the  eternal  spiri- 
tual truths  of  his  kingdom  to  the  minds  of  men. 

9.  A  third  distinguishing  doctrine,  which  marks  the 
ehiractcr  of  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  is  tht 
44Cinne  /olative  to  life,  or  to  that  rule  of  couducX  ot\  \\w«. 
part  of  ui'^n  *vhich  is  truly  acceptable  lo  lUt  \)^\V^^\\A 
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at  the  Btime  time  condncive  to  man't  eternal  happai 
and  salvation,  by  conjoining  him  with  hia  Ood.  Wl 
rule  is  taught  to  be  simply  this»"  to  ihun  ailknowm  mbai 
sins  against  God^  and  at  the  same  time  to  love,  to  tktrUk, 
and  to  practice  whatsoever  is  wise^  virtuous,  and  kofy,  m 
being  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  tjfM 
of  his  precepts,** 


Since  the  appearance  of  the  former  editions  of  dai 
work,  much  change  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of 
sects  and  the  latitude  of  opinions,  which  hare  been  jk> 
moted  by  liberal  laws  in  all  countries.  The  Cathobs 
now  tolerate  the  Protestant ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Pops 
has  so  much  abated,  that  in  England  and  most  otntf 
countries  no  civil  disabilities  arises  from  religious  faith. 

The  Church  of  England  has  become  more  rigidly 
Calvinistic,  and  the  Evangelical  party,  a  title  which  they 
arrogate,  is  wide  spread,  and  has  extensire  influence  m 
large  towns. 

The  Unitarians  have  also  greatly  increased,  and  indnds 
the  wealthiest  families  in  commercial  and  mannfactnriog 
towns.  Many  pulpits  of  other  dissenters  hare  also  be- 
come  professedly  Unitarian,  since  this  system,  directed 
chiefly  to  morals,  admits  of  many  doctrines  irrcconcileable 
witli  the  precise  tenets  of  other  sects. 

Methodism,  as  a  religion  of  fellowship  and  motnal 
charity,  addresses  itself  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor ;  and, 
as  the  follies  of  public  policy  have  increased  poverty, 
so  the  needy  seek  an  asylum  in  the  benevolence  of 
Methodist  communities,  and  add  greatly  to  their  numbers. 

Three  new  sects  have  arisen  of  late  years.  1.  The 
Abstainers,  or  Bible  Christians,  whose  leading  tenet  is 
abstinence  from  all  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors. 
They  have  a  chapel  in  Salford,  of  which  Mr.  Brothertoo, 
M.  P.  is  the  minister,  and  it  is  respectably  attended. 
There  are,  also,  many  disciples  in  London  ;  and  the  sect 
was  embodied  afler  the  publication  of  Sir  Richard  Phil? 
lips's  reasons,  g^ven  at  page  327. 

2.  The  St.  Simonians,  a  French  sect,  which  seises  on 
all  the  benevolent  doctrines  of  Jesus  relative  to  pnqierty, 
and,  by  more  equal  distribution,  proposes  to  banish  wast 
from  society,     it  is  a  system  of  self-denial,  miied  ip 
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Xdi  tome  ceremonial!  ai  a  bond  of  union.  It  is  wide 
fpread  in  France,  and  hat  proselytes  in  other  countries. 

3.  The  Unknown  Tongues  are  a  sect  espouited  by  a 
jrery  eloquent  preacher,  the  late  Irving,  and  since  sanc- 
tioned in  other  congregations.  Certain  persons  of  the 
congregation  work  themselves  into  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and 
give  it  utterance  in  noises  and  uncouth  sounds,  said  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  manifesting  itself  in 
this  way.  Irving  deferred  to  tnem,  and  for  doing  so  was 
expelled  the  Scotch  Church. 

The  Oweniies,  or  Co-operatives^  are  a  sect,  and  in 
London  very  numerous,  but  rather  free*thinking  and  poli- 
tical than  religious.  Mr.  Owen  denies  all  revelation  and 
supernatural  agency,  and  seeks  to  found  a  social  system 
on  self-denial,  self-discipline,  and  improved  education. 
He  considers  all  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind  as  results 
of  errors  in  the  organization  of  society,  and  proposes  a 
general  change  in  its  present  order  and  practices. 

The  Universalists  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called 
a  distinct  sect,  as  they  are  frequently  found  scattered 
amongst  various  denominations.  They  are  so  named 
from  holding  the  opinion  that  all  mankind  will  be  re- 
stored to  happiness,  through  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Sandemanians,  so  called  from  Mr.  Sandeman,  who 
held  certain  notions,  somewhat  differing  from  those  of 
Calvin,  respecting  justifying  faith.  In  Scotland  they  are 
called  Giassites,  from  Mr.  J.  Glass.  They  hold  that 
faith  is  nothing  more  than  '*  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ/'  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Evans  says,  '*  the  chief  opinion  and  practices  in 
which  this  sect  differs  from  other  Christians,  are  their 
weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  their  love- 
feasts,  of  which  every  member  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
required  to  partake,  and  which  consist  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses  in  the  interval  between 
themorning  and  afler  noon  service;  their  kiss  of  charity, 
used  on  this  occasion,  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member, 
and  at  other  times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  pro- 
per; their  weekly  collection  before  the  Lords  Supper, 
ibr  the  support  of  the  poor  and  defraying  other  eiupences ; 
mutual  exhortation;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things 
strangled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of 
iQercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  of  love;  iVie  ^i^ce^X 
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concerning  which,  as  weU  as  other  precepu,  they  nndei^ 
■land  Hteralty — community  of  goodi,  80  far  as  that  every 
one  is  to  consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  liable 
to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  church  ;  and  the  unlav- 
fulness  of  laying  up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them 
apart  for  any  distant,  uncertain  use. 

The  Johnsonians,  a  small,  but  quiet  and  decent  sedi 
so  called  from  a  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  who  deny 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  beliere 
that  he  is  properly  God.  They  assert  that  God  cannot 
be  divided  into  distinct  persons.  They  deny  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  lliey  deny  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  contend  that  the  whole  of  man  is  at  present 
mortal ;  yet  maintain  the  separate  existence  of  the  sonl 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Respecting  the 
atonement  and  perseverance  of  the  saints,  they  agree 
with  the  Calvinists,  and  some  Baptists,  as  to  the  mode 
and  subject  of  baptism.  They  contend  for  the  restitutioB 
of  all  the  animal  creation ;  but  believe  that  the  wicked 
will  be  endlessly  miserable.  Positive  punishment,  as  in- 
flicted  by  God,  they  deny,  and  hold  the  language  of 
scripture  respecting  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked 
to  be  figurative,  and  that  their  torment  will  naturally 
arise  from  their  state,  and  exist  in  their  minds. 

The  Southcotians,  or  followers  of  the  late  Joanna  South- 
cot,  are  nearly  extinct*  This  poor  woman  set  forth  that 
she  was  divinely  inspired,  and  had  a  commission  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  speedy  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  ;  she  even  affected  to  have  been  miraculously  preg- 
nant of  the  divine  Shiloh ;  but  expired  before  her  delivery; 
and,  when  her  body  was  opened,  no  appearance  of  preg^ 
nancy  could  be  found.  They  maintain,  however,  that 
Shiloh  was  caught  up  into  heaven,  and  in  due  time  wL 
manifest  himself. 

The  Deists  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  greatly  on  the  in* 
crease.  Those  who  are  distinguished  by  this  name  are 
all  those  who  hold  that  they  believe  in  a  God  ;  but  deny 
that  he  has  ever  revealed  himself  to  mankind,  otherwise 
than  in  the  visible  works  of  creation,  or  that  his  special 
providence  interferes  in  the  fortune  or  fate  of  individuals; 
but  they  refer  every  effect  to  the  general  and  necessary 
harmony  of  Nature. 


K  CHAP.  VIU. 

^    Or  MOHAMMEDANISM,  or  ISLAMISM. 

Is  the  beginnieg  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Jews 
hul  very  generally  (Jejiartcd  frum  the  worship  und  ser- 
rice  of  the  true  (ioj,  anJ  when  the  Christians  uf  the  east 
had  almost  uiui'erti:tliy  forsaken  the  simjtle  dactrinej, 
and  discipline  of  ihtir  Diiine  Teacher,  there  sprung  up,  in 
the  dty  of  Mecca,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  en- 
terprising pretenders  to  prophecy  that  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  This  man's  name  was  Mahomet,  or  Mo- 
BitMMBD  .  he  W113  bom  in  the  year  571,  of  poor  parents, 
but  of  rich  and  respectable  connexions,  belonging  to 
ihe  tribe  of  the  Kurnsbitcs,  reckoned  the  most  noble 
in  all  that  part  of  Arabia.  His  father  died  before  he  was 
two  years  old,  and  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  t^ 
family  devolved  to  his  uncles  ;  especially  to  Abu  Taleli, 
who  al'lerwards  became  possessed  of  tlie  chief  sway  in 
the  city,  antl  surrounding  country,  of  Mecca. 

Mohammed's  mother  died  when  he  was  only  in  his 
eighth  year ;  and  the  following  year  lie  was  deprived  of 
(he  guardianship  of  his  venerable  grandfather.  After 
tim,  his  uncle  Abu  Toleb,  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation; and  ever  after,  although  he  refused  to  listen  to 
his  nephew's  pretensions  as  a  prophet,  manifested  great 
'iSeclioa  tor  him,  and  more  than  once  protected  him 
Jigninst  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

He  continued  in  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  who 
•as  a  merchiuit,  trading  principally  to  Syria  with  ca- 
Bicls,  until  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.  About 
Uuu  time  died  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  leaving 
"  widow  of  the  name  of  Cadiga ;  who  requiring  a  factor 
In  inaniLgo  her  stock,  Mohammed  entered  her  service, 
•ad  traded  for  her  some  years,  to  Damascus  and  other 
''laces.  In  this  service  Mohammed  conducted  himself 
•ilh  so  much  propriety,  that  he  not  only  merited  the  re- 
■Vect,  but  aciualty  won  the  affections  of  his  miatresSi 
"ho  was  twct^e  years  older  than  himadf  j  he  bong  then 
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only  twenty-eight  yesra  of  age.  Cadiga  having  manier 
hini>  he  became  suddenly  exalted  to  an  eqoaUty  witk 
some  of  the  richest  men  of  the  city. 

Whether  this  unlooked-for  elevation  had  ins{nred  Ho* 
hammed  with  an  extraordinary  ambition^  or  whalerct 
other  motive  prompted  him,  he  soon  began  to  manifea 
symptoms  of  wishing  to  appear  a  man  of  no  comnu>a 
character  ;  and  as  one  divinely  conmiissioned  to  refofw 
the  world  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  rdi- 
gion,  which  should  embrace  whatever  was  excellent  io 
the  Pagan  morality,  and  tlie  Jewish  and  Chriatian  <Us- 
))ensations.  ilis  commercial  transactions  in  Egypt,  Fi- 
lestine,  and  Syria,  having  brought  him  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  Christians  and  Jews  residing  in  those 
countries,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  task  of  creating  i 
new  religion  would  not  be  very  difficult.  He  prooeedei 
however,  with  much  cauiion  and  care ;  and  it  was  sot 
till  he  had  attained  his  thirty-eighth  year>  that  be  re* 
tired  from  the  business  of  the  world,  to  oommcoc 
hennit  in  the  cave  of  Hira,  in  which,  as  he  said,  he  C"^ 
tinned  all  day,  exercising  himself  in  prayerj  fitftlngi 
and  holy  meditations.  This  course  of  piety  having  bMI 
pursued  for  the  space  of  two  years,  his  wife  began  tf 
look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  an  apostle,  and  actnalb 
became  converted  to  his  new  faith  and  mode  of  ]& 
The  visions  which  he  told  her  he  had  seen  in  the  Gsv«» 
and  the  extraordinarv  voices  he  heard  there,  he  had  the 
a(idress  to  induce  her  to  belie v<;. 

Mohammed  was  in  his  fortieth  vear,  when  he  fin 
took  u]>on  himself  the  style  and  title  of  an  i^M>8tle  ol 
Ciod.  This,  however,  he  did  only  to  a  very  few  wha 
gradually  attached  themselves  to  his  cause.  Bttt,  aboot 
four  years  afterwards,  he  openly  declared  himself,  in  the 
city  of  M^^ca,  a  prophet  sent  by  God,  to  convert  the 
people  from  the  errors  of  Paganism  to  the  true  religion- 
This  declaration  was,  at  first,  greatly  derided;  b«t»s 
his  (Viiioiplcs  continued  to  increase,  it  was  at  kligth 
thought  necessary  hv  some  to  arrest  his  career  by  pn^' 
ting  him  to  death.  A  combination  to  effect  this  wts 
accordingly  formed ;  but  the  plot  having  come  to.  the 
knowle<lge  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  the  pto|4iet  !»•• 
-Mved  from  destruction  thitnigh  his  means. 
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According  to  Dr.  Pritleaux ,  the  main  ailments,  which 
MohamQied  used  to  delude  uicn  into  a  belief  of  this 
miposture,  were  promises  and  thrents,  which  he  knew 
would  work  most  strongly  on  the  affections  of  th* 
vulgar.  His  promises  were  chiefly  of  Paradise,  which, 
with  JC*"'  ^^  ^^  framed  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  tha 
Arabians  :  for  they,  lying  within  the  torrid  zone,  wer*, 
through  the  nature  of  their  climate,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
ruption  of  their  munners,  exceedingly  given  to  the  love 
of  women;  and  the  scorching'  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
country,  making  rivers  of  water,  cooling  drinks,  shaded 
gardens,  and  pleasant  fruits,  most  refreshing  and  de- 
lightful to  them,  they  were  from  hence  apt  to  place 
their  highest  enjoyment  in  things  of  this  nature.  For 
this  reason,  he  made  the  joys  of  his  Paradise  to  consist 
lotnlly  in  these  particulars ;  which  he  promises  them 
abundantly  in  ntany  places  of  the  Koran.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  described  the  punishments  of  hell,  which  be 
threatened  to  all  who  would  not  believe  in  him,  to  con- 
sist of  such  torments  as  would  appear  to  them  the  moet 
afflicting  and  grievous  to  be  borne;  as,  "that  they 
should  drink  nothiug  but  boiling  and  stinking  water,  nor 
breathe  any  thing  but  txteedingly  hot  winds,  things  most 
terrible  in  Arabia ;  that  they  should  dwell  for  ever  in 
continual  tire,  excessively  burning,  and  be  surrounded 
with  a  black  hot  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid.  Sec,;" 
and,  that  he  might  omit  nothing  which  could  work  on 
their  fears,  he  terrified  them  with  the  threats  of  grievous 
punishments  in  this  life.  To  which  purpose  he  setforut, 
open  all  occasions,  what  terrible  calamities  had  fallen 
^fon  the  heads  of  such  as  would  not  be  instructed  bv 
the  prophets  who  were  sent  before  him  ;  how  the  old 
world  was  destroyed  by  water,  for  not  being  reformed  at 
Ae  preaching  of  Noah;  how  Sodom  was  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  for  not  hearkening  to  Lot  when  lent 
aato  the^ ;  and  how  the  Egyptians  were  plagued  for 
despising  Moses  :  for  he  allowed  the  divmity  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  Mo^es  and  Jesus 
Cbrisi  were  prophets  sent  from  God ;  i)ut  alleged  that 
the  Jews  aad  Christians  had  corrupted  those  sacn-d 
booktf,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  purge  them  from  those 
tomptioDS,  and  to  restore  the  law  ot  God  to  that  origi- 
M  3 
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pal  purity  in  which  il  was  first  diilivered.    And  thii  if 
the  reason,  that  most  of  the  passages  which  he  takes  oift 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  appear  different  in  the 
Koran  from  what  we  find  them  in  those  sacred  books.  ' 
IMohammed  pretended  to  receive  all  his  ieveiatioiis 
from  the  angel  <3rabriel,  who,  he  said,  was  sent  fioa 
God,  on  purpose  to  driver  them  imto  him.    Ifewas 
subject,  it  is  said,  to  the  falling-sickness  ;  so  that  when- 
ever the  fit  was  upon  him,  he  pretended  it  to  be  a  tnmee, 
and  that  then  the  angel  Gabriel  was  come  from  God  witk 
some  new  revelatidns.    His  pretended  revelations  he  put 
into  several  chapters ;  the  collection  of  which  makes  up 
the  Koran,  which '  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The  originid  of  this  book  was  laid  up,  as  he  taught  hia 
followers,  in  the  archives  of  heaven  ;    and  the  angd 
Gabriel  brought  him  the  copy  of  it,  chapter  by  ch^pcor, 
as  occusion  required,  that  they  should  be  published  to  tbt 
people :  that  is,  as  often  as  any  new  thing  was  to  be  set 
on  foot,  any  objection  against  him  or  his  religion  to  be 
answered,   any  difliculty  to  be  solved,  any  disconteci 
among  his  people  to  be  quieted,  any  offence  to  iM  ic» 
moved,  or  any  thing  else  done  for  the  fiirtherance  of  his 
grand  scheme.  Ids  constant  recourse  was  to  this  angd 
Gabriel  for  a  new  revelation  ;  and  then  a(^)eared  some 
addition  to  the  Koran,  to  serve  his  purpose.    But  what 
perplexed  him  most  was,  that  his  opposers  demanded  to 
see  u  miracle  from  him  5  "  for,*'  said  they,  **  Moses,  and 
Jesus,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  according  to  thy  own 
doctrine,  worked  miracles  to  prove  their  mission  from 
God  •,  and  therefore,  if  thou  be  a  prophet,  and  greater 
than  any  that  were  sent  before  thee,  as  thou  boastest  thy- 
self to  be,  do  thou  work  the  like  miracles  to  manifest  it 
unto  us."     This  objection  he  endeavoured  to  evade  by 
heveral  answers  5    all   of  which  amount   only  to  Ais» 
"  that  God  hatl  sent  Moses  and  Jesus  with  miracles,  and 
yet  men  would  not  be  obedient  to  their  word ;  and  there- 
iore  he  had  now  t^ent  hiui,  in  the  last  place,  without  nuia- 
cle:>,  to  force  them  by  the  power  of  the  sword  to  do  his 
will."     Hence   it  has  become  the  universal  doctrine  oi' 
tlie  Moliaiiimedans,  that  their  reiia;iiiu  is  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword,  and  that  all  true  Massuimeu  are  bound  to 
^^ht  lor  it.     It  ho^-  e^eu  been  Hud  u>  l«  »  vuitom  among 
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thi'tn  fur  Ilieir  preachers,  while  tliev  deliver  their  sei- 
miins.  to  have  a  drawn  sword  jjlaced  by  tbem,  to  denote, 
tluit  the  doctrines  they  tench  are  to  be  defended  and  pro- 
pKj^ieil  by  the  sword.  Some  miraclea,  at  the  same  time, 
lire  lold,  which  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  wrought ;  aa, 
"  Thai  he  clave  tlie  moon  in  two  ;  that  trees  went  fonh 
to  me^-'t  him,  &c.  Stc.j"  but  those-who  relate  them  are 
nnly  such  as  are  ranked  iimong  iheir  iabulous  and  legen- 
iWv  writers  ;  their  learned  doctors  renounce  them  all  ; 
3'.\d  when  they  are  ([ueslioned,  how  without  nih'flcles 
[hey  can  prove  his  mission,  their  common  answer  is,  that 
the  Koran  itself  19  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  ;  for  that 
Mohammed,  who  was  an  illiterate  person,  who  coulj 
neither  write  nor  read,  or  tliat  any  man  ebe,  by  human 
wisdom  alone,  should  be  able  to  compose  such  a  book, 
is,  they  think,  impossible.  On  this  Mohammed  himself 
also  frequently  insists,  chnllen^ag'  in  several  places  of 
ihc  Koran,  both  men  and  devils,  by  their  united  sk.il],  to 
compose  any  thing  eqjial  to  it,  or  to  any  part  of  it.  From 
all  which  they  conclude,  and  as  they  think  infallibly,  that 
this  book  could  come  from  none  other  but  God  himself ; 
and  that  Mohammed,,  from  whom  ihey  received  it,  waa 
hif  messenger  to  bring  it  unto  them. 

That  the  Koran,  as  to  style  and  language,  ia  tbe 
standard  of  elegance  in  th^  Arabian  tongue,  and  that 
Mohammed  was  in  truth,  what  they  affirm  him  to  hove 
been,  a  rude  and  illiterate  man,  are  points  agreed  on  all 
sides.  But  who  were  the  actual  authors  of  this  confess- 
(dly  curious  book,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  this  would  be  of  no  importance  if  the  Moham- 
medans did  not  allege  the  beauty  of  the  langua^  and  the 
aubliraity  of  its  precepts,  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  this  prophet. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  pretended  mission,  his  party 
^wing  formidable  at  Mecca,  the  city  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  they  forbade  any  more  to  join  Lhemselves  with 
bini.  lliis,  however,  did  not  much  affect  him,  while  bis 
Mcle  Abu  Taleb  lived  to  protect  him :  but  he  dying  two 
vears  after,  and  the  government  of  the  city  then  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  a  fresh  opposition  was  re- 
nrived  aguinst  him,  and  a  stop  soon  put  to  the  further 
rogress  of  bis  designs  at  Itlecca.     Mohammed,  there- 
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fore,  seeing  all  his  hopes  in  a  manner  crushed  here»  W 
gan  to  think  of  settling  elsewhere;  and  as  lus  wdi 
Abbas  lived  for  the  most  part  at  Tayif,  a  town  sixtj  nikl 
distant  from  Mecca,  towards  the  east,  and  was  a  nm  ol 
power  and  interest^  he  took  a  journey  thither,  under  lit 
nrotection,  in  order  to  propagate  his  imposture  there. 
But,  after  a  month's  stay,  finmng  himself  unable  to  gni 
even  one  proselyte,  he  retired  to  Mecca,  with  a  resolntioB 
to  wait  for  such  nirdier  advantages  as  time  and  opportmul| 
might  ofiPer.  His  wife  Cadiga  being  now  dead,  after  Jh« 
ing  with  him  two  and  twenty  years,  he  took  two  otiur 
wives  in  her  stead,  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubdkia» 
ftnd  Lewda,  the  daughter  of  2^ama$  adding  a  while  ate 
to  them  a  third,  named  Haphsa,  the  daughter  of  Omar; 
and  by  thus  making  himself  son-in-law  to  three  of  tht 
principal  men  of  his  party,  he  strengthened  his  interest 
considerably.  Ayesha  is  said  to  have  been  then  only  rix 
rears  old;  on  which  account  the  completion  of  tkat 
marriage  was  deferred,  though  not  for  many  year^*  tht 
eastern  women  being  very  early  marriageable. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  is  placed  the  nMi% 
that  is,  his  famous  night-JQumey  from  Mecca  to  Jcra- 
salem,  and  thence  to  hi^aven ;  of  which  he  tellfl  ns,  in  tis 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Koran :  for  the  people  calUng 
on  him  for  miracles  to  prove  his  mission,  and  finding 
himself  unable,  or  being  unwilling,  to  feign  any,  to  sdhe 
the  matter,  he  invented  this  story  of  his  journey  to 
heaven.  The  story«  as  related  in  the  Koran,  and  belkired 
by  the  Mohammedans,  is  this :  At  night  as  he  lay  inhb 
bed  with  his  best  beloved  wife  Ayesha,  he  heard  a  knock- 
ing at  his  door;  upon  which*  arising,  he  found  there  the 
angel  Gabriel,  with  seventy  pair  of  wings,  expanded  fnm 
his  sides,  whiter  than  snow,  and  clearer  than  ciystal,  and 
the  beast  Alborak  standing  by  him ;  which,  they  say,  is 
the  beast  on  which  the  prophets  used  to  ride,  when  tliey 
were  carried  from  one  placo  to  another,  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  any  divine  command.  Mohammed  describes  it  to 
be  a  beast  as  white  as  milk,  and  of  a  mixed  nature,  between 
an  ass  and  a  mule,  and  also  of  a  size  between  both ;  but 
of  such  extraordinary  swiftness  ae  to  equal  even  lightniag 
itself. 

As  soon  as  Mohammed  appeared  at  the  door^  the  angd 


^liiTel  ktiidly  embraced  tiitii,  stitutetl  liii^i  ia  the  name 
it'Goil,  and  toW  him,  that  Iiewns  aent  to  bring  bim  unro 
Ciod  irkto  Lf3ven  ;  where  he  shutilil  see  dtran(;einysterie», 
which  were  not  lawful  to  be  seen  by  any  other  num.  H« 
prayed  him  then  to  get  upon  Allwrak ;  but  the  beast 
htiTing  Iain  idle  and  unemployed  from  the  time  of  Christ 
ta  Mohammed,  was  grown  so  mettlesome  aad  skittish, 
(hat  he  would  not  stand  still  for  31nhammed  to  moimt 
him,  till  at  length  he  was  forced  to  bribe  him  to  it,  by 
pfomising  him  a  p\ac<i  in  riiradise.  AVhen  he  was  firmly 
seated  on  him,  the  angel  Gabriel  led  the  way  with  the 
bridle  of  the  beast  in  his  hand,  and  carried  the  prophet 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  On 
his  coming  thither,  all  the  departed  prophets  and  saints 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  to  stdute  him  ;  aad, 
thence  attending  him  into  the  chief  oratory,  desired  him 
to  pray  for  them,  uid  then  withdrew.  After  this.  Ma  - 
hammed  went  out  of  the  temple  with  the  angel  Gabriel, 
ud  found  a  ladder  of  light  ready  fixetl  for  them,  whiib 
the^  immediately  ascended,  leaving  Alborak  tied  to  a 
rock  till  their  return. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  first  heaven,  the  angel  knocked 
w  the  gate  ;  and  informing  the  porter  who  he  was,  and 
that  be  had  brought  Mohammed,  the  friend  of  God,  be 
waa  immediately  admitted.  This  first  heaven,  he  tell? 
RR,  was  all  of  pure  silver  ;  from  whence  he  saw  the  stars 
hanging  from  it  by  chains  of  gold,  each  as  big  as  moimt 
Noho,  near  Mecca,  in  Arabia.  On  his  entrance  he  metn 
decrepid  old  man,  who  it  seems  was  our  first  father  Adam  ; 
aod,  as  he  advanced,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  angels  in  all 
manner  of  shapes  ;  in  the  shape  of  birds,  beasts,  and  men. 
We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  Adam  had  the  piety 
imniediately  to  embrace  the  prophet,  giving  God  thanks 
for  so  great  a  son ;  and  then  recommended  himself  tu 
his  prayers.  From  this  first  heaven,  he  tells  us,  that  ho 
ascended  iiilo  the  second,  which  was  at  the  distance  of 
live  hundred  yesrs'  journey  above  it ;  and  this  he  makes 
to  lie  the  distance  of  every  one  of  the  seven  heavens,  each 
abnve  the  other.  Here  the  gates  being  opened  to  him  aa 
before,  at  his  entrance  he  met  Noah,  who,  rejoicinj; 
much  at  the  sight  of  him,  recommended  himself  to  his 
pnyera.     This  heaten  was  all  of  pure  gold,  and  there 
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weie  twiceasmanyangdainit  as  intliefiMriiier}  tattk 
lelU  U8  that  the  number  of  angels  in  evenr  heaven  {*• 
.reased  as  be  advanced.  From  tbis  second  heaven  hi 
ascended  into  the  third,  which  was  made  of  precSooi 
stones,  where  he  met  Abraham,  who  also  recommendedl 
himself  to  his  prayers ;  Josqph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  cBd 
the  same  in  the  fourth  heaven^  which  was  all  of  emerald, 
Moses  in  the  fifth,  which  was  all  of  adamant ;  and  Joluf 
the  Baptist  in  the  sixth,  which  was  all  of  carbnnder 
whence  he  ascended  into  the  seventh,  which  was  all  o( 
divine  light,  and  here  he  found  Jesus  Christ.  However 
it  is  observed,  that  here  he  alters  his  style  -,  for  he  doei 
not  say  that  Jesus  Christ  recommended  bimsdf  to  fcis 
prayers,  but  that  he  recommended  himself  to  the  prtysn 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  angel  Grabriel,  having  brought  him  thus  fbr/  foU 
him  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  him  any  furthti'; 
and  therefore  directed  him  to  ascend  the  rest  fk  the  tfty 
to  the  throne  of  God  by  himself.  This  he  ^ribrmrt 
with  great  difficulty,  passing  through  rough  and  dtaagBP^ 
ous  places,  till  he  came  where  he  heard  a  voioe,  sayiiAf 
unto  htm,  ^*  O  Mohammed,  salute  thy  Creator ;  wheiioe 
amending  higher,  he  came  into  a  place  where  he  saw  i 
vast  expansion  of  light,  so  exceedingly  bright*  that  W 
eyes  could  not  bear  it.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  habitatioi^ 
of  the  Almighty,  where  his  throne  was  placed  ;  on  the 
right  side  of  which,  he  says,  God*s  name  and  his  owtf 
were  written  in  these  Arabic  words  :  '*  Jjsl  ellah  ellaXUiK 
Mohonmied  reful  oUah  ;**  that  is,  "  Tnaaa  is  no  God 
BUT  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,**  which  is  al 
this  day  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedans.  Being  appfoadied 
to  the  divine  presence,  he  tells  us,  that  God  entered  into 
a  familiar  converse  with  him,  revealed  to  him  many  hid-' 
den  mysteries,  made  him  understand  the  whole  of  his 
law,  gave  him  many  things  in  charge  concerning  his  iS' 
structing  men  in  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  in  conclu« 
sion,  bestowed  on  him  several  privileges  above  the  rest 
of  mankind.  He  then  returned,  and  found  the  angd 
Gabriel  waiting  for  him  in  the  place  where  he  left  him; 
The  angel  led  him  back  along  the  seven  heavens,  through 
which  he  had  brought  him ;  and  set  him  again  upon  ^ 
ocust  Alborak,  which  stood  tied  to  the  rock  near  Jemss^ 
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en  he  conilucted  him  buck  to  Moccii,  in  the  same 
oa  he  brought  hiui  theiice ;  and  all  this  withiu 
c  of  the  tenth  part  of  one  night, 
s  relating  this  story  to  the  jieople  the  next  morn' 
'  ha  pretendeil  the  thing  to  have  happened,  it 
eivcd  by  them  with  a  general  outcry ;  anil  thn 
re  was  never  in  greater  danger  of  b^iog  totally 

Ih:kn  by  this  ridiculous  fable.  But,  how  ridj- 
oever  the  story  may  appear,  Mohumnted  hid  n 
lesi^  ill  it,  than  barely  telling  such  a  mipaculom 
'c  of  hxaiself  to  the  people.  Uithertn  lie  hail 
en  them  the  Koran,  which  was  his  written  law  , 

pretcudeil  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  barely  tlu; 
er  of  God  in  publisliing  it,  ns  it  was  delivered  In 
the  angel  Gabriel,  But  now,  leoraing  tram  luj 
bdallah,  that  the  Jews,  besides  the  written  law 

by  God  himself,  had  aluo  anothiT  taw,  called 
law,   given  with   it,  as  tliev  pretend,  t(i  Mose.i 

while  in  the  mount ;  and  understanding  that 

which  had  its  whole  foundation  in  the  sayings 
ates  of  Moses,  was  in  as  great  veneration  with 

the  other  ;  he  had  a  mind  for  the  future  to  ad- 
is  authority  to  the  same  pitch,  and  to  make  all 
gs  and  dictates  pass  for  oracles  among  the  Mus- 
as  those  which  were  pretended  to  proceed  icotn 
id  among  the  Jews  ;  and  for  this  end  chiefly  it 
t  he  invented  this  story  of  his  journey  to  heaves, 
tory,  however,  whatever  advantages  he  might 
;ain  by  it  when  his  religion  became  more  firmly 
ed,  was  deemed  at  first  so  grossly  ridiculous, 
>ccasioned  the  revolt  of  many  of  his  disciples, 
e  his  stay  at  Mecca  no  longer  practicable.  Bat 
lost  at  Mecca  he  gained  at  Medina,  then  called 

a  city  lying 2*0  miles  north-west  ftom  Mecca; 
13  inhabited,  the  one  part  by  Jews,  aod  the 
heretical  Christians.    These  two  pajtiea  did  not 

oil;  and  feuds  and  factions  rose  at  length  aa 
>ng  them,  that  one  party,  exa.tper.ited  against 
,  went  over  to  Mohammed.  Thus  we  are  told, 
le  thirteenth  year  of  his  mission,  there  came  ta 
I  thence  seventy-three  men  and  two  women. 
f  these  he  retained  awhile  with  him  at  I' 
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;o  instruct  theiu  in  his  new  religion ;  then  sent 
cack  to  Yatlircb,  as  his  twelve  apostlesy  there  to  pnH 
legate  it  in  that  town.  In  this  they  laboured  abondantfyj 
and  with  such  success^  that,  in  a  short  time*  they  dicw 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  $  of  whidi  Mb* 
hammed  receiving  an  account,  resolved  to  go  ihitfaer 
munediatdy,  finding  it  unsafe  to  continue  any  longer  « 
Mecca. 

On  the  l^th  day  of  the  month  which  the  Arabs  Cill 
the  Former  Rabia,  that  is  on  the  24th  of  our  September, 
he  came  to  Yathreb,  and  was  received  witli  great  accla- 
mations by  the  party  which  called  him  thither.  He  first 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Chalid  Abu  Job,  one  of  the  chkf 
men  of  the  party,  till  he  had  built  a  house  for  himsel£ 
This  he  immediately  undertook,  and  erected  a  mosqiie 
at  the  same  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and 
having  thus  settled  himself  in  this  town,  he  continued 
there  ever  after,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  fVom  this 
flight  of  Mohammed,  the  Hbgiba,  which  is  the  ma  of 
the  Mohammedans,  begins  its  computation  :  Hegim>-  far 
the  Arabic  language,  signifying  flight.  It  was  first  ip* 
pomted  by  Omar,  the  thinl  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  aak 
takes  its  beginning  from  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  jesi 
622.  Indeed  the  day  that  Mohammed  left  Mecca  was 
on  the  first  of  the  Former  Rabia ;  and  he  came  to  Medina 
on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  that  is,  on  the  84th  ot 
our  September ;  but  the  Hegira  begins  two  months  be- 
fore, from  the  first  of  Moliarram :  for,  that  being  the 
first  month  of  the  Arabian  year,  Omar  would  make  nO: 
alteration  as  to  that,  but  anticipated  the  computation 
fifty-nine  days,  that  he  might  commence  his  sera  from 
the  beginning  of  that  year  in  which  the  flight  of  the 
impostor  happened,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 

The  first  thing  that  Mohammed  did,  after  he  had  set* 
tied  himself  at  Medina,  was  to  marry  his  daughter 
Fatima  to  his  cousin  Ali.  She  was  the  only  child  then 
living  of  six  which  were  born  to  him  of  Ca^ga,  his  first 
wife  ;  and  indeed  the  only  one  which. he  had,  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  his  wives,  who  survived  him. 
Having  now  obtained  the  end  at  which  he  had  long  been 
aiming,  that  is,  that  of  having  a  town  at  his  commsiid> 
he  entered  upon  a  scheme  entirely  new.    Hitherto  he 
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bod  been  only  preaching  his  rflij^ou  for  thirteen  yeore 
together  ;  fur  the  retnainiag  ten  years  of  his  life  be  took 
the  sword,  and  fought  far  it.  He  had  long  been  teaztd 
and  perplexed  at  Mecca  with  qaestions,  and  objections, 
and  disputes  about  what  he  bad  preached,  by  which  be 
was  oflen  perplexed  and  put  tu  silence  ;  henceforth  he 
forbade  all  manner  of  disputing  ;  telling  his  disciples,  that 
his  religion  was  to  be  propagated  not  by  disputing  but 
by  Bghting.  He  commiuided  them  therefore  to  arm 
themselves,  and  slay  with  the  sword  all  that  would  not 
embrace  it,  unless  they  submitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
fur  the  redemption  of  their  lives.  Haring  erected  bis 
standard,  he  called  them  all  to  come  armed  to  it;  and  his 
followers  being  then  very  numerous,  he  made  several 
successful  expeditions,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  religion  in  almost  every  part  of  his  own  country. 
After  his  death  it  spread  over  a  far  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory than  even  Christianitj'  itself.  At  present  this  reli- 
gion prevails  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  in  the  fiarbary  states,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
wland  of  Madagascar ;  in  Arabia ;  the  Persian  states  -, 
.he  Russian  states  of  Little  Tartaiy,  Astracban,  Kazan, 
Kii^his,  Kazaks,  &c  ;  amongst  the  independent  Tartars  ; 
in  a  great  part  of  Hindoostan  ;  many  of  the  eastern 
isUnds,  as  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  &c.  There  are 
also  many  Mohiunmedans  in  China  and  other  countries. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mo- 
hammed took  a  journey  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where 
a  erest  concourse  of  people  resorted  to  him  from  all  pans 
ofArabin,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  law,  and  then  rf  • 
tuned  to  Medina.  This  pilgrimage  is  called  by  his  Ib)- 
lowers,  the  pilgrimage  of  valediction,  because  it  was  tUt 
last  he  made  -.  for,  after  his  return  to  Medina,  he  began 
dailf  to  decline,  through  the  force  of  poison  which  be  liad 
taken  three  years  before  at  Coibar.  It  hod  been  working 
in  hiiu  all  the  while,  and  had  at  length  brought  him  so 
low,  that  he  was  forced  on  the  28th  day  of  Saphar,  tiir 
KCond  month  of  their  year,  to  take  to  his  bed  ;  and,  tia 
file  12th  day  of  the  following  month,  it  put  an  end  ti>  hi« 
A,  after  a  sickness  of  thirteen  days. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  die  J,  which  was 
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in  the  ehamber  of  his  best-belovAl  wife,  wt  McriiM ; 
there  he  Hes  to  this  day.  Fin*,  as  to  what  maaj  liatc  mH' 
nndheli^ed^  that  Mohammed's  tomb;  hangoihrca^  ll< 
suspended  in  the  air^  nnder  a  vault  of  load^ones,  it  is  a 
mere  fable;  and  the  Mohtmimedans  Imigh,  when  ilifey 
know  that  the  Christians  relate  it,  as  they  oo  other  stoite 
of  him,  for  certain  matter  of  fiict. 

Mohammed  was  a  man  of  a  good  stature  and  a  comdy 
aspect,  and  affected  much  to  be  thought  like  AbrakAm. 
He  bad  a  piercing  and  sagacious  wit,  and  was  extremely 
well  versed  in  all  those  arts  which  are  necessary  to  IM' 
mankind.    In  the  first  part  of  his  life,  he  was  wicked  and 
licentious,  much  delighting  in  rapine,  plunder,  and  bkMid'-'' 
shed,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Arabs,  who  fawre 
generally  followed  this  kind  of  life.  The  Mohammedansy 
however,  would  persuade  us,  that  he  was  a  saint  from 
the  fourth  year  of  his  age :  for  then,  they  sny,  the  angd 
(jabriel  separated  h:m  from  his  fellows,  while  he  was  $X 
play  with  them ;  and,  carrying  him  aside,  ent  open  hit 
breast,  took  out  his  heart,  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black 
drop  of  blood,  in  which  they  imagined  was  contained  the 
fames  peccati;  so  that  he  had  none  of  it  ever  after.    His 
two  predominant  passions,  however,  contradict  this  opi^ 
nion.    They  were  ambition  and  lust.    The  course  which 
he  took  to  gain  empire  abundantly  shews  the  former; 
and  the  multitude  of  women  with  whom  he  was  ooo' 
nected,  proves  the  latter.     ^Vhile  Cadiga  lived,  whidi' 
was  till  his  fiftieth  year,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  other  wife  :  for,  she  being  the  origin  and  foundatdoR' 
of  all  his  fortunes  and  grandeur,  it  is  probable  he  durst 
not  displease  her  by  bringing  in  another  wife.    But  she 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  he  multiplied  them  to  a  great 
number,  besides  which  he  had  several  concubines.  They 
that  reckon  the  fewest,  allow  him  to  have  married  fifteen ; 
but  others  reckon  them  to  have  been  one  and  twenty,  oJf 
which  five  died  before  him,  six  he  divorced^  and  ten  were 
alive  at  his  death. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  which  the  followers,  of 
Mohammed  used,  to  account  for  his  having  had  so  many 
wives,  is,  that  he  might  beget  young  prophets :  he  leftr 
however,  neither  prophet  nor  prophetess  long  beliind  him 
of  all  his  wives.    The  six  children  which  he  had  by  Gr- 
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digH,  his  first  wife,  all  died  before  hi:ii,  exeejit  t^iiiina. 
liie  wife  of  AL,  who  only  sun  ived  him  sixty  davs  ;  lunl 
he  liwl  no  child  hy  nay  of  tiie  rest. 

As  Muhammed  allowed  the  divinitj-  of  the  Old  imd  New 
Tcstonientn,  it  is  natural  to  suppoac  that  he  would  uiEumpt- 
W  prove  hia  own  missioa  from  both.  He  did  30  ;  and 
the  texts  used  for  this  purpose,  by  those  who  defend  liin 
cause,  are  these  foUowint;;  r  tn  Deuteronomy  it  is  said, 
"The  Lord  came  down  trom  Sinai,  and  rose  up  froiu 
Seir  unto  them:  he  'hincd  fortii  from  mount  lluuiw, 
Mid  he  came  with  ten  thousand  of  snints  :  from  his  rigiit 
luind  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."  Now  by  these  words, 
arcordin^  to  the  Mohanimednus.  arc  meant  the  coming 
down  of  the  law  to  Moses,  on  mount  Sinai ;  of  the  gDS{>L-L 
to  Jesus,  at  Jerusalem  i  and  of  the  Komn  to  Mohaiunirt. 
at  Mecca  ;  for,  say  they.  Seir  are  tlie  mountains  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  Je^ua  appeared  ;  and  Phamn  the  motintuina 
of  Mecca,  where  Mohunimed  ap]>«ired.  But  in  thia  thty 
are  niistiikf n  in  tlieir  geo^rapliy ;  tVir  l'liL»r;m  is  a  <iiy  of 
Arsfara.  Petrsa,  near  the  lied  Sea,  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph,  not  fur  from  the  conlines  of  Egypt  and  P&- 
lestrae,  and  a1*ove  500  miles  distant  from  Mecca.  It  was 
fnnaerly  an  episcopal  see,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Jeru-. 
talem,  and  famous  for  Theodurus,  once  bishop  of  it,  whi) 
wua  the  first  tliat  published  to  the  world  the  opinion  of 
tbe  Monothclites.  It  is  ut  tliis  day  called  Para :  and 
hence  the  descrls,  lying  from  this  city  to  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  are  called  the  deserts  or  wilderness  of  Phuran.. 
and  the  mountains  lying  in  it,  the  mountains  of  Pharan, 
in  Holy  Scripture  ;  near  which  Moses  first  began  to  re- 
peat, and  more  clearly  to  explain,  the  law  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  before  his  death  :  and  it  is  to  that  to  which  the 
text  above-mentioned  refers. 

The  Psalmist  has  written,  "  Out  of  Sion,  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  God  hath  shined  ;"  -which  the  Syriac  version 
reads  thus,  "  Out  of  Sion  God  hath  shewed  a  glorious 
crown."  From  whence,  some  Arabic  translation  having 
expressed  the  two  last  words  by  "  eclilan  mahmudan," 
ihiit  is,  "  an  honourable  crown,"  the  Mohammedans 
have  understood  the  name  Mohammed  -,  and  so  read  the 
word  thus,  "  Out  of  Sion  hath  God  shewed  the  crown  of 
Uohamined."     In   l5«ah  we   read,   "  .^nd  be    saw  9 
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chariot,  with  &  couple  of  horaanoiy  a  chariot  of  asMa» 
and  a  chariot  of  camels.*'  But  the  old  Latin  veraum  Has 
*t,  '^  And  he  saw  a  chariot  of  two  horsemen,  a  rider  upon 
an  ass,  and  a  rider  upon  a  camel.*'  Where,  by  the  nder 
upon  an  ass,  they  understand  Jesus  Christ,  because  lie 
did  so  ride  to  Jerusalem  3  and  by  the  rider  upon  a  camd 
Mohammed,  because  he  was  of  the  Arabians,  who  ut 
to  ride  upon  camels.  Our  Saviour,  in  St.  John^  tells  his 
disciples,  '*  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  ooma 
unto  you  :  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto. yon.** 
By  the  Comforter,  the  Mohammedans  will  haTe  their 
prophet  Mohammed  to  be  here  meant :  and  therefiire, 
amon^  other  titles,  they  gave  him  that  of  Paraclet,  which 
is  the  Greek  word  used  in  this  text  for  the  Comforter, 
made  Arabic.  They  also  say,  that  the  very  name  of  Mo- 
hammed, both  here  and  in  other  places  of  the  go^iel,  was 
expressly  mentioned ;  but  that  the  Christians  have, 
through  malice,  blotted  it  out,  and  shamefully  comipCed 
those  holy  writings  ;  nay,  they  insist,  that  at  Fsris  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  without  those  corruptioiis,  in 
which  the  coming  of  Mohammed  is  foretold  in  tevenl 
places,  with  his  name  expressly  mentioned  in  them.  Sndi 
a  copy,  it  must  be  owned,  would  be  highly  conveoientv 
and  to  the  purpose  :  for  then  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  refute  this  text  in  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  the  Koran : 
*'  Remember,  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  said  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  the  messenger  of  God  :  he  hath 
sent  me  to  confirm  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  declare 
unto  you,  that  there  shall  come  a  prophet  after  me,  whose 
name  shall  be  Mohammed." 

From  every  view  of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  and  even 
from  the  partial  representations  of  his  zealous  and  in- 
fatuated followers,  it  is  evident,  that  auibition  and  lust 
Avere  his  predominant  passions.  From  the  separate  or 
united  influence  of  these  powerful  principles,  it  would  not 
be  difiicult  to  trace  almost  every  great  design,  and  every 
important  action  of  his  life.  There  is  no  stronger  or  more 
infallible  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood,  than  consis- 
tency 'j  for  nothing  is  permanent  but  truth,  and  nothing 
consistent  but  sincerity.  So  far  was  the  character  of  Mo- 
hammed from  being  consistent,  that  it  is  ever  found 
to  vary   v  ith  his  situation.    Thus,  till  they  could  bv 
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ind»lpc«l  without  shanic  nnd  without  danger,  we  behold 
bill!  eompeUing  his  lustful  passions,  even  in  the  eiirliest 
periods  of  life,  when  their  influence  is  most  powerful,  to 
bend  to  the  dictates  of  policy  itnd  the  views  of  ambitioa. 
Thus,  as  interest  required,  he  now  flattered  the  pride  of 
ilie  Jews,  and  now  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Arabs;  now  selecting  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  now 
that  of  Mecca,  as  the  Kibin,  the  hallowed  spot,  towards 
which  the  worship  and  the  prayers  of  his  followers  should 
be  directed.  Thus,  too,  ot  the  commencement  uf  hii 
imposture,  we  find  him  humble  and  yielding,  labouring' 
only  by  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and  by  the  softer  aria  of 
insinuation,  to  captivate  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
But  in  its  more  advanced  state,  we  behold  on  a  sudden 
Ihe  preacher,  by  divine  command,  transformed  into  a 
warrior  ;  we  see  his  steps  every  where  marked  with  blood 
and  desolation  ;  and  we  hear  him,  with  the  stern  and 
femcioua  aspect  of  a  conqueror,  proposing  death  or  con- 
version as  the  only  alternative  to  his  subject  foes. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  aU  parties,  that  vast  were  the 
schemes  which  Mohammed  formed,  and  that  great  were 
the  revolutions  which  he  effected,  both  in  the  religion  and 
the  government  of  his  country.  With  such  vigour  one 
intrepidity  were  his  plans  executed,  and  with  so  grea. 
success  were  his  adventurous  eSbrts  crowned,  that  he  not 
enty  became  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  religion,  but 
lived  to  behold  himself  master  of  all  Arabia,  besides  seve- 
ral adjacent  countries. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  633,  his  lol- 
lowera,  led  on  by  the  same  intrepidity,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  fonatical  fury,  extended  their  new  religion  £ir 
beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  and  brought  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries,  under  their  dominion. 

It  is  a  lamentable  consideration,  that  the  great  body  of 
Greek  and  eastern  Christians  have  felt  the  weight  of  the 
iron  yoke  imposed  by  this  victorious  sect,  in  agreater  or  less 
degree,  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  present  day.  The 
Suvcens  also  made  inroads  into  the  Greek  empire,  and 
carried  their  victorious  arms  into  Media,  Chaldcea,  India. 
•Dd  Tartary.  They  held  Spain  from  A.  D.  714  till  tb« 
atoning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  they  were  driTen 
<nt  of  France  in  Ti6.      Thejr   infested  Italy.  Sicily. 
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r«irdinia.  Corsica,  Mujorcii,  and  Creie  ;  founded  in  AlVifi 
the  kingdama  of  Fez,  Morocco,  oiiil  Algiers  ;   and  under 
kfohainmed  ILbccameronstersof  ConstaDtinuplein  1ia3 

The  succeas  of  their  anns  was  every  where  Bttejii3«ii 
with  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanisn]  -,  anil  the  pra- 
fesaofs  of  this  religion  have  long  been  called  Saraceiu, 
Turks,  Tartars,  Moors,  &c.,  from  iheir  retpecdre 
countries. 

Wlien-a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  had  been 
spent  in  prqiaratory  meditation  on  the  system  he  wu 
about  to  establish,  the  chapters  of  the  Alcoran,  or  Koran,  or, 
in  our  own  language,  the  Boole  which  was  to  contain  tiK 
rule  of  the  fiiith  and  practice  of  his  followers,  were  dealt 
out  slowly  and  separately  during  the  long  period  of  tbNe 
and  twenty  years.  He  entrusted  his  beloved  wife  HaphM, 
the  daughter  of  Omar,  with  the  keeping  of  the  *'  chest  of 
his  apnstleship,"  in  which  were  laid  up  all  the  originals- 
iif  the  revelations  he  pretended  to  have  received  by  the 
minislnition  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  out  of  which  tiia 
Koran,  consisting  of  114  nirofj  or  chapters,  of  very  un- 
equal length,  was  composed  after  his  death. 

Yet,  defective  in  its  stmeture,  and  not  less  exception- 
able in  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  was  the  work  which  he 
thus  delivered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We 
will  not  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  the  Koran ;  we 
allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often  sublime  j  but 
al  the  same  time  we  regret  its  arrogant  pretensions  to 
any  thing  supernatural.  Nay,  if,  descending  to  a  minute 
investigation  of  it,  we  consideT  its  perpetual  inconsistence 
and  absurdity,  we  shall  indeed  have  cause  ibr  astonish-' 
ment  at  that  weakness  of  humanity,  which  could  have 
received  such  compositions  as  the  work  of  the  Deity,  omi 
which  could  still  hold  it  in  such  admiration  as  it  is  held 
by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  at  this  day.  Far  from 
supporting  its  arrogant  claim  to  a  supematuml  work,  it 
sinks  below  the  level  of  many  compositions  confessedly 
of  human  original ;  and  still  lower  does  it  fall  in  oitr  esti- 
mation, when  compared  with  that  pure  and  perfect  pat^ 
tern  which  we  justly  admire  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

The  firtit  praise  of  all  the  productions  of  genius  is  in* 
mention  ;  hut  the  Koran  bears  little  impression  of  tlui 
QysticiriicLeiit  chuacter.     It  docs  oat  contain  oacsin^ 


doctrine  whit>h  may  nnt  fairly  be  derived  eitlii;!  from  the 
Jewish  anil  Christian  Scriptures,  from  the  spurious  and 
a[iocrypIial  gospels,  then  current  in  the  East,  from  Tba 
ialniTiilical  le^nds,  or  from  the  traditions,  ciistnms,  aiKt 
opiuions  of  the  Arabians.  And  the  materials  collected 
I'mm  these  several  sources  are  here  heaped  together,  with 
perpetual  and  needless  repetitions,  witliout  any  settled 
prinriple  or  visible  connexion.  The  most  prominent 
fi.-aturc  of  theKor&n.that  point  nf  e\celleneein  which  thi! 
partinlity  of  ita  admirers  bus  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  U 
tIic  sublime  notion  it  general  impresses  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  But  if  its  author  had  really  derived 
these  just  conceptions  from  the  ins])iration  of  that  Bdng; 
whom  they  attempt  to  describe,  they  would  not  have  been 
litntiunded,  as  they  now  are  on  every  side,  with  error 
uid  absurdity.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  is  incon' 
HTTftble,  to  describe  what  is  incSable,  and  to  materialize 
what  in  itself  is  spiritual,  he  absurdly  and  impiously  aimeil 
to  seasualize  the  purity  of  the  divine  essence. 

'Bnt  it  might  ea-iily  be  jiroved,  that  whatever  the  Korari 
justly  defines  of  the  divine  attributes  was  borrowed  from 
our  ftoly  Scriptures  ;  which,  even  from  their  firrt  promul- 
^tion,  but  especially  from  the  completion  of  the  New 
restamctit,  have  extended  the  views,  and  enlightened  the 
Understandings  of  mankind. 

The  Koran,  indeed,  every  where  inculcates  that  gntntf 
and  fundamental  doctrine  uf  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  establishmert  of  which  was  constcutly  alleged 
by  the  impostor  as  the  primary  cause  of  his  pretended 
mission.  With  respect  to  thcgreat  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
lad  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  departure  from  the 
body,  it  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  thut  the  prophet 
of  Arabia  has  presented  us  with  a  neaier  prospect  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  disclosed  to  us  a  thousand  particulars 
concerning  it,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  wrapped  in 
the  most  profound  and  mysterious  silence.  But  in  hin 
various  representations  of  another  life,  he  generally  de- 
scends to  an  unnecessary  minuteness  and  particularity 
which  excite  disgust  and  ridicule  instead  of  reverence. 
He  constantly  pretended  to  have  received  these  stupendous 
secrets,  by  the  ministry  of  the  angel  GivUriel,  from  *hal 
eternal  book  in  which  the  dirine  decrees  have  been  wr^ 
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ien  by  the  finger  of  the  Ahiiighty«  from  the  ftwinifatfcmiil 
the  world:  but  the  learned  inquirer  will  discover  a  moit 
accessible,  and  a  &r  more  probable  source  whence  they 
might  be  derived,  partly  in  the  wild  and  fimcifiil  opimeDi 
of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  chiefly  in  those  exhiuutlai 
stores  of  marvellous  and  improbable  fiction,  the  wcdn 
of  the  Rabbins.  Hence  that  romantic  &ble  of  the  ai^ 
of  death,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is,  at  the  destined  ho«r» 
to  dissolve  the  union  betwixt  soul  and  body,  and  to  tnt 
the  departing  spirit  from  its  prison  of  flesh.  Hence«  too# 
the  various  descriptions  of  the  general  resurrectioa  aid 
final  judgment,  with  which  the  Koran  every  whav 
abounds.  And  hence  the  vast,  but  ideal  balance,  m  whidi 
the  actions  of  all  mankind  shall  then  be  impartially  wcurii- 
ed,  and  their  eternal  doom  be  assigned  them,  acoor&g 
as  their  good  or  evil  deeds  shall  preponderate.  Heii^ 
too,  may  be  traced  the  grand  and  original  outlines  of  thit 
sensual  Paradise,  and  those  luxurious  enjoyments,  wfaidi 
were  so  successhilly  employed  in  the  Koran,  to  gratiijf 
the  ardent  genius  of  the  Arabs,  and  allure  tliem  to  the 
standard  of  the  prophet. 

The  same  observation,  which  has  been  applied  with 
respect  to  the  sources  whence  the  doctrines  were  drmwBi 
may,  with  some  few  limitations,  be  likewise  extended  ts 
the  precepts  which  the  Arabian  legislator  has  enjoined. 
That  the  Koran,  amidst  a  various  and  confused  heap  of 
ridiculous,  and  even  immoral  precepts,  contaios  many 
interesting  and  instructive  lessons  of  morality,  cannot 
with  truth  be  denied.  Of  these,  however,  the  merit  is 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  feeble  imitation,  but  to  the 
f  reat  and  perfect  original  from  which  they  were  mant- 
festly  drawn.  Instead  of  improving  on  the  Christian 
precepts  by  a  superior  degree  of  refinement ;  instead  of 
exhibiting  a  purer  and  more  perfect  system  of  morals  than 
that  of  the  gospel,  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  miserably 
debased  and  weakened  even  what  he  has  borrowed  firoD 
that  system. 

We  are  told  by  our  Saviour,  that  a  man  is  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  and  that  there  is  to  be  an  insepara* 
ble  union  betMrixt  them.  By  Mohammed*s  conHessioni 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet  of  the  true  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  with  him.    Yet  in  the  Koran  we  fmd  a  pennil 
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fcr  any  person  to  have/our  wivai,  and  as  niany  cuncubinea 
«s  he  cun  maintain.  Again,  our  Saviour  expressly  telk 
ud,  that  at  the  resurrection,  "  They  will  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  the  angels  of  God 
in  heaven."  We  are  informed  also  by  St.  Paul,  that 
"  we  shall  be  changed,  and  have  a  spiritual  and  glort- 
Qed  body  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  iuhcrit  the  kiogdoir 
Df  heaven  ;  neither  can  corruption  inherit  incomiption." 
Bnt  Mohairimed  gives  &  very  different  account :  it  is  ctenr, 
I'roui  his  own  confession,  tliat  the  hi^tpiness  promiiied  in 
the  Koran  consists  in  base  and  corporeal  enjoymeats. 
According  to  its  author,  there  will  not  only  be  marriage, 
$M  also  Bcrvitude  in  the  nest  world.  The  very  meanest 
in  Paradise  will  have  eighty  thousand  servants,  and 
aeventy-two  wives  of  the  girls  of  Paradise,  besides  the 
wives  he  had  in  this  world.  He  will  dJso  have  a  tent 
erected  for  him,  of  pearls,  hyacinths,  and  emeralds.  And 
03  marriage  will  take  place,  so  a  new  race  will  be  intro- 
duced in  heaven  ;  "  For,"  says  the  Koran,  "  if  any  ot 
the  faithful  in  Paradise  be  desirous  of  issue,  it  shall  be 
CDnccived,  born,  and  grown  up,  in  the  sjiace  of  an  hour." 
But  on  the  contradictions  in  point  of  doetrine,  though 
mfficient  of  themselves  to  confute  the  pretensions  of  Mo- 
hamiued,  1  forbear  to  insist.  They  were  perhaps  in- 
tentional, and  adopte<l  in  order  to  promote  more  effec- 
tually the  plans  of  interest  and  ambition  which  he  baa 
concerted. 

The  impure  designs  which  gave  birth  to  the  whole 
system,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  subordinate  part : 
even  its  sublimest  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  even  its  most 
aalted  moral  precepts,  not  unfrei|ucntly  either  tiTriiiii:ilf 
B,  or  are  interwoven  with,  some  provision  to  gratify  the 
noidinate  cravings  of  ambition,  or  some  license  for  the 
mdulgence  of  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  heart.  It  allowH 
private  revenge  in  the  cose  of  murder  -,  it  has  given 
it  nnctioD  to  fornication  ;  and,  if  any  weight  be  due  m 
the  example  of  its  author,  it  has  justified  adidtery. 
It .  has  made  war,  and  ri^ine,  and  bloodshed,  pro- 
vided they  be  exercised  against  ujibelievera,  not  only 
meritoriotu  acts,  but  even  essential  duties  to  the  good 
MuMolnuui  i  duties  by  the  performance  of  which  lit^ 
ntj  Mcnre  the  constant  U-roar  and  piotecUon  of  Hod 


and  his  prophet  ia  this  life»  and  fai  the  next  rnfltlrhlmiflt 
10  the  boundlesa  Joys  of  Faradise. 

In  the  Koran  are  advanced  the  following^  asset  liuMi 
among  others  already  noticed :  That  both  Jews  mi 
Christians  are  idoUters ;  that  the  patriarchs  and  i^NisdM 
were  Mohammedans ;  that  the  angels  worshif^ied  Adami 
and  that  the  fallen  angels  were  driven  from  heaven  kt 
not  doing  so ;  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  neithor  AA 
nor  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  he  assured  Mohammed  of 
this,  in  a  conference  with  the  Almighty  and  him ;  yettbtf 
he  was  both  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God :  not  to 
mention  numberless  absurdities  concerning  the  creatloB, 
the  deluge,  the  end  of  the  worlds  the  resiuTect]on,,aB( 
the  day  of  judgment,  too  gross  to  be  received  by  any 
except  the  most  debased  understandings. 

The  two  leading  articles  of  the  creed  of  this  denami* 
nation  of  religionists  are — the  uniiy  of  God,  and  ike  a^ 
knowledgment  of  Mohammed  as  9ds  Tprophet :  and,  in  S 
catechism,  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Constantlnopk  * 
few  years  ago,  some  further  particulars  are  added,  aid 
the  principal  articles  to  which  the  young  Mussulmsiii  % 
there  required  to  give  his  assent,  are  comprised  in  jfe 
following  declarations : —  \ 

**  I  believe  in  the  books  which  have  been  deliverv' 
from  heaven  to  the  prophets.    In  this  manner  wai^  the 
Koran  given  to  Mohammed,  the  Pentateuch,  to  Moses; 
the  Psalter  to  David,  and  the  Gospel  to  Jesus.    I  believe 
in  the  prophets,  and  the  miracles  which  have  been  per- 
formed.    Adam  was  the  first  prophet,  and  Mohanmieii 
was  the  last.     I  believe  that,  for  the  space  of  fifty  thon- 
sand  years,  the  righteous  shall  repose  under  the  shade  of 
the  terrcstial  Paradise  ;  and  the  wicketi  shall  be  exposed 
naked  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.     I  believe  in  the 
bridge  Sirat,  which  passes  over  the  bottomless  pit  of  belli 
It  is  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  as  sharp  as  a  sabre.     AH  nnut 
pass  over  it,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  thrown  off.    Ihe^ 
lieve  in  the  Avater>pools  of  Paradise.  Each  of  the  profphel^ 
has  in  Paradise  a  basin  for  his,  own  use  3  the  yealer  U 
whiter  than  milk,  and'swteter  than  honey.  On  the  ridges 
of  the  pools  are  vessels  to  drink  out  of,  and  they  are  bar- 
dered  witli  stars.     1  believe  in  heaven  and  hell  5    the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  know  no  want^  and  the  Bbirrit 
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who  attend  them  are  never  aiilictetl  with  sickness.  The 
Boor  of  Puradtse  is  musk,  the  stones  arc  silver,  and  the 
cement  gold.  The  damned  are,  on  the  contrary,  tor- 
mented with  tire,  and  by  voniciuus  and  poisonous  animala." 
It  was  frequently  the  triumphant  boast  of  St.  Paul, 
that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  far  ever  freed  nun- 
kind  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  ceremonial  obser* 
v&nces  '.  but  the  Koran  renews  and  perpetuates  the  slavery, 
by  prescribing  to  its  votaries  a  ritual  still  more  oppres- 
sive, and  entangling  them  again  In  a  yoke  of  bandage 
yel  more  severe  than  tlmt  of  the  law. 

Of  this  kind,  amidst  a  variety  of  instances,  is  that  great 
and  meritorious  act  of  Mohammedan  devotion,  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca ;  an  act  which  the 
Koran  has  enjoined,  and  the  pious  Mussulman  implicitly 
performs,  as  necessary  to  the  obtaining  jrardon  of  his 
sins,  and  i|ualifying  him  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  alluring 
pleasures  and  exquisite  enjoyments  of  Paradise. 

To  the  several  articles  of  faith  to  which  all  his  follow- 
ers were  to  adhere,  Mohammed  added  four  fundameutol 
points  of  religious  practice  :  inz.  prayer  Jive  limes  a  itay, 
fiutiag,  alnu-giving,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Under 
the_/inf  of  these  are  comprehended  those  frequent  wash- 
ings or  puriHcations  which  he  prescribed  as  necessary 
preparations  for  the  duty  of  prayer.  So  necessary  did  he 
ibiok  them,  tliat  he  is  snid  to  hii\c  declared,  tliiit"the 
practice  of  religion  is  founded  upon  cleanliness,  which  b 
olte  half  of  iaith,  and  the  key  of  prayer."  The  second  of 
thace  he  conceived  to  he  a  duty  of  so  great  moment,  that 
tie  naed  to  say,  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that  "  the 
od  ntr  of  the  mouth  of  him  who  iasteth  is  more  grateful 
loGod  than  that  of  musk."  The  third  is  looked  upon  ai 
ao  pleaaing  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  Caliph  Ontar 
Elm  Abdalaziz  used  to  say,  "  Prayer  carries  us  half  wav 
to  God  ;  &sting  brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace  ;  and 
alms  procure  us  admission."  The  last  of  these  practical 
religioua  duties  is  deemed  so  necessary,  that,  according 
to  a  tradition  of  Mohammed,  he  who  dies  without  per- 
funning  it  "  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian." 

Ab  to  the  NEGATIVE  precepts  and  institutions  of  this  re- 
ligion, the  Mohammedans  are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine, 
wd  are  prohibited  from  gaming,  usury,  and  the  eating 
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i)f  liloui)  (ui(l  ewinc'^  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itwL', 
or  is  stranfjled,  or  kiUed  by  a  blow,  or  by  another  b> 
Thev  are  said,  however,  to  comply  with  the  prohiU 
i>f  gaming  (from  which  chess  seems  to  be  exceptd] 
niui'h  better  than  they  do  with  tliat  i)f  wine,  under  wtid 
alt  strong  and  inebriating  liquors  areinctud^ci;  fiirbatfc 
the  Persians  and  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
Ircelv.  It  were,  however,  both  unreasonable  and  u  ' 
to  charge  the  pmctices  of  any  body  of  people  on 
princifiles,  whrre  thoxc  principles  nuinitestly  leach  thil 
imly  which  ought  in  be  observed.  It  is  to  be  feared  fc* 
Oiufimt  sects  could  stand  the  test  of  so  severe  one 
«s  the  trial  of  their  fuith  as  a  body,  by  their  works  u 
individuals. 

After  this  general  vieiv  of  the  Mohammedan  theologj, 
we  may  enter  into  more  minute  details  ;  as  well  of  tta 
Koran,  as  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  its  belicvm. 

The  language  of  the  Arabs  abovinds  with  idioms,  ofte 
of  the  most  discordant  nature.  Few  lauguat^  bare 
euRered  greater  changes  by  time,  and  the  communio- 
«oii  of  those  who  speak  it  with  strangers,  than  tte 
Arabic. 

The  Koran  was  written  in  the  idiom  used  at  Mem; 
on  this  aeeonnt  the  Arabs  esteem  it  more  than  any  oIIk' 
idiom  used  in  their  country.  The  Arabic  of  thekonn, 
however,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  is  taught  at  Mecca  like 
a  Head  language. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  were  written  (w 
occasional  purposes,  mistakes  and  contradictions  wtK 
repeatedly  made.  When  circumstances  varied,  new  ct- 
vdations  were  necessary ;  and,  therefore,  the  conveniwi 
doctrine  of  pennission  to  abrogate,  as  well  as  to  ci'esUr, 

"  The  Mussulmen,"  says  Mr.  Mills,  "  have  paid  u 
much  superstitious  attention  to  the  Koran,  as  the  Je«3 
did  to  the  Bible,  In  imitation  of  the  labours  of  tbc  { 
Masori,  the  learned  Moslems  have  computed  every  worf 
and  every  letter  contained  in  their  saered  volume  j  nfld 
for  the  purjxise  of  supplying  the  want  of  vowela  in  tte 
Arabic  character  have  introduced  vowel  points,  wlui 
ascertain  both  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  die  tesl- 
The   Mohammedans  never  read  or  touch  the  object  of 


iLeir  veneraiion,  without  the  legal  ablutions  hawug  been 
performed.  The  Othnuiii  emperors,  in  iiuitatioD  ot  the 
(Uicient  caliphs,  generally  consider  it  a  religious  duty  U 
itdom  their  exemplars  of  the  Koran  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  It  is  the  coniturt  nf  the  Mussulman  amids 
the  busy  duties  of  the  camp,  and  it  forms  the  great  solace 
of  their  domestic  toils.  V'crtes  from  it  on  their  banners 
incite  their  martial  spirit ;  and  its  principal  sentences, 
written  on  th<^  walls  of  their  mosques,  rewind  them  of 
(heir  social  duties.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  whick 
are  known,  are  on  parchment  in  the  Cube  character  oi 
the  Arabic  language.  The  modern  manuscripts  are  in 
the  Niskhi  mode  of  writing,  on  paper  curiously  pre- 
jnred  from  silk,  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty.  The  copy  which  is  most  admired  for  the  cha- 
iBcter  of  its  writing  and  embellishment,  formerly  be- 
Innged  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Great,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  Kircherianum,  at  Rome.  In 
every  public  library  in  Europe  ore  to  be  seen  transcripts 
of  the  Koran ;  as  the  Mussulmen  have  generally  prohi- 
bited the  Christians  from  the  use  of  it,  most  of  these 
manuscripts  have  been  taken  in  battle.  Many  of  them 
belonged  to  princes,  and  are  therefore  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Some  of  those  which  lormerly  were  in  the  possession  of 
T^piHM)  Sultan  are  of  peculiar  elegance.* 

Mr,  Mills,  after  having  ably  traced  the  literary  history, 
proceeds  to  analyse  its  theological  principles  at  consider- 
■ble  length,  and  with  a  pleasing  and  interesting  minute- 
ness of  detail. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
£vine  unity  is  the  leading  tenet  of  Islamism  ;  as  it  was 
the  grand  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  legisla- 
tiim;  and  is  to  this  day,  when  rightl}  understood,  the 
great  feature  of  the  Christian  dis{>cnsation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Koran  teaches  this  doc- 
trine in  a  most  sublime  and  energetic  strain.  The  throne 
of  Omnipotence  is  extended  over  the  whole  earth  i  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  his  providence  is  displayed  in  the  vicia- 

*  A  beuitiful  Niakhi  nianuuri|it  of  tbe  Konui,  in  r«d  ud  black  ink, 
•ad  moit  richly  illuminated,  ruivi  ia  my  posscnjion,  ii  entitled, 
'  T*i«  Darron'  of  uitc:pretHlions — tlie  cream  of  commcatuiM— tba 
fcwM  of  expoiition^" 


justice,  the  aArane  of  pmiihwini  fa 
hypocrites  and  aomiaal  pcoimori  off  mtmf  nMni 
system.  The  dooia  of  Ihe  mUdisl  pwtaf  tte woiMliP 
ingthus  been  seeteJL  the  pjwiy ef  the  Mnssnlfwi  iriifa 
examined.  But  «s  thejnslinof  thaspocofatfftt  loNlief 
a  true  belierer,  eowtenumg  God  and  hia  apMll%  ii^  sti 
were»  implied  ia  tlMe  ^ery  name  of  MvssalMBa,  aallh 
actions  akme,  and  not  hiaqwiiona,  will  be  ewdnsJii  ii 
a  balance  sustained  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  one  aoafaoiw 
Fumdise,  the  other  over  hd9l>  and  soffickady  o^pafiMa 
fo  contain  both  heaven  and  earth,  the  actioMSoftiiim 
hi  will  be  weighed. 

Retaliation  ctf  in|uries  will  be  made,  and,  hn  the  absMBr 
of  all  othor  modes  of  satis&ction,  the  usurer  willttuMia 
proportionable  part  of  his  good  works  to  him  whoa  fa 
nasiiguredj  and,  in  case  of  any  moral  deficiency,  tha^;- 
gresaor*s  weight  of  guilt  will  be  burthened  with  a  porilia 
of  the  crimes  of  his  wronged  brother  in  the  fiuth.  Ofe 
the  preponderance  of  virtue  or  vice,  will  hang  tlie  falof 
ha;yini»8S  or  woe  of  every  individual.  .To  the  ariin 
AlSirat,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  duvper  than  the  edgt  aft 
sword,  both  the  guilty  and  the  virtuous  Moafana  iA 
then  proceed  j  the  guilty  will  sink  into  hell  that  fa  ap- 
ing beneath  them,  where  even  those  who  are  least  oa^ 
ble  will  have  their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fiia^  Ifa 
fervour  of  which  wiU  make  their  skidls  bo3  Ifai 
cauldrons:  yet,  as  it  is  a  great  doctrine  of 
that  no  unbeliever  will  ever  be  released,  nor  any 
who  in  his  lifetime  has  professed  the  unity  of  God  fa 
condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  so  those  to  whom  tfa 
passage  of  the  bridge  has  proved  too  difficult,  ml  la^ 
main  in  misery  for  different  periods  of  time,  and  vaA 
*'  the  crimes  done  in  their  davs  of  nature  shall  have  beai 
burnt  and  purged  away.**  The  virtuous  MusHdoM 
under  the  guidance  of  the  prophet,  will,  with  the  siA* 
ness  of  lightning,  pass  the  abyss  in  safety,  and  readi  ftf 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  seventh  heaven,  or  Farate 
where  palaces  of  marble,  and  all  the  idle  toys  of  moMf 
luxury,  await  them.  But  their  most  exquisite  pleaMK 
wiU  coosist  in  their  constant  society  with  never-faii( 
beauties,  formed,  not  from  day,  but  from  the  jk00 
ausk,  and  the  fira  of  whose  large  hfack  eyes  il  IV 
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sweetly  tempered  by  modesty,  that,  ta  use  the  expreeahft 
language  of  the  Koran,  "  they  resemble  pearls  hidden  in 
tiKOf  shells."  Seventy'two  hotiris  will  be  the  lot  of  Ih«; 
neuiest  believer.  All  his  desires  will  be  gratified  al  tht^ 
moment  of  their  formation,  and  the  songs  of  the  daueh- 
ters  of  Paradise  will  add  to  his  delights.  Of  the  reality 
ofthese pleasures,  the  Koran  speaks  decisively;  and  we 
cannot,  without  a  violation  of  sense,  turn  them  into  alle- 
gories. The  more  pure,  however,  of  the  Mnssulmen, 
those  who  have  been  exalted  in  this  life  for  eminence  nf 
virtue  and  learning,  will  be  rewarded  with  higher  grati- 
fications than  those  of  luxury  and  appetite.  Such  mean 
pleasures  will  be  lost  in  the  menial  felicity  of  eternal 
truth,  and  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  the  Deity. 

It  appears  that  the  knowledge  which  Europeans  have 
of  the  degraded  state  of  tite  female  sex  in  the  east,  has 
occasioned  some  mistakes  respecting  the  Mohammedan 
opinions  concerning  women.  The  Arabic  prophet  de- 
clares that,  although  the  majority  of  the  damned  will  be 
women  ;  yet  he  charitably  pronounces  the  sex  to  be  both 
immortal  and  responsible.  The  ^ture  happiness  of  wo- 
men, however,  will  not  be  so  exquisite  as  that  of  men  ; 
seeing,  us  he  asserts,  that  their  actions  in  this  life  cannot 
have  been  equally  important  and  meritorious ;  neither 
are  the  declarations  of  the  Koran  positive  that  the  sexes 
will  dwell  together  hereafter. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  nmongst  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion,  prayer  forms  a  prominent  part: 
live  times  a  day— -in  the  morning  before  sun -rise  ;  di- 
rectly after  mid-day;  immediately  before  sun-set;  in 
the  evening  after  sun-set ;  and  again  sometime  between 
that  period  and  mid-night.  The  cryers  from  the  mina- 
rets, or  summits  of  the  mosques,  announce  to  the  faithftil 
the  appointed  hours  for  devout  prayer  :  at  those  times 
the  Mussniman,  in  whatever  business  he  may  then 
happen  to  be  engaged,  al  home  or  abroad,  must,  in  a 
brief,  but  earnest  and  sincere  supplicatory  address,  pour 
forth  his  soul  to  heaven. 

Various  ceremonies  are  prescribed  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  rite  ;  but  the  doctors  nf  the  mosque  with 
Inith  maintair.,  l!:..t  it  is  to  the  devotionki  sfate  of  the 
heart,  and  not  merely  to  the  attitude  of  the  body,  thu 
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'the  Searcher  of  spiriUlookB.  Oneof  their  oeranonksife 
-in  perfect  congeniality  with  a  rdigiooa  feeliiyr  of  ^ 
versal  influence--- a  feeling  indicative  of  the  dtiiidfliJI 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  to  practise  *a]per- 
fecdy  spiritual  mode  of  worship.  When  the  PMm 
turns  his  &ce  to  the  east,  which  ht  considers  to  be  p^ 
culiarly  «acred  to  the  sun,  and  the  Sabean  bdiolA^II 
use  the  beautifiil  language  of  Job,  **  the  moon  mltUtf 
in  brightness,**  or  directs  his  eye  to  the  northern  ilVf 
the  view  of  the  objects  of  their  worship  kindles  the  fee 
of  devotion,  and  checks  the  wanderings  of  their  fiacT. 
To  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  conslnttf 
looked  in  the  hour  of  prayer;  and  to  the  temple  m 
Mecca,  every  follower  of  Mohammed,  in  the  aeasoniflf 
'adoration,  religiously  turns  his  eye.  In  imitation  of  the 
old  Jewish  custom,  or  rather  in  consonance  with  Ike 
general  feeling  of  the  Asiatics  against  all  indiscrimitMlP 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  women  are  prohibM 
from  attending  the  service  of  the  mosque  in  the  punMi 
of  the  men. 

The  Moslem  sabbath  is  on  Friday,  because  the  pra* 
phet  disdained  to  be  thought  a  servile  imitator  of  elM 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  systems.  On  that  daj,ii> 
•lemn  prayers  are  to  be  offered  to  God  in  the  moaqjon 
and  the  Koran  is  to  be  expounded  by  some  appouMl 
preacher.  The  larger  the  congregation,  the  more  efficfr 
cious  will  be  the  prayers.  But  the  general  obsermei 
of  the  day  is  not  prescribed  with  that  character  of  strid* 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  Jewish  sabbath :  foi*  'the 
Koran  says,  "  in  th^  intervals  of  preaching  and  ft 
prayer,  believers  may  disperse  themselves  through  tkft 
land  as  they  list,  and  seek  gain  of  the  liberality  of  God," 
—by  pursuing  worldly  occupations  and  innocent  amais* 
ments,  as  the  context  shews  us  is  the  meaning. 

The  practice  of  frequent  ablutions  is  deemed  very  men- 
torious  by  the  Mussulmen.  The  cleansing  of  the  bo4 
is  pronounced  by  Mohammed  to  be  the  key  of  prajtti 
without  which  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God ;  and^'  il 
'irder  to  keep  the  mind  attached  to  the  practice,  belieiVl 
4re  enjoined  to  pour  fine  sand  over  the  body,  when  pM^ 
suing  their  joumies  through  the  deserts  of  the  east.  BH  1 
as  a  Mohammedan  writer  has  observed,  aflter  describii|  i 
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tlie  variety  and  ihe  manner  of  perfurniiug  the  legal  lustra 


vices,  and  from  all  affections  which  may  divert  theic 
atieodtuice  upon  God." 

Foiting  is  another  of  the  Mohnrnmedan  duties,  al- 
though tliis  may  be  voluntary  and  occasional.  The  month 
of  Ramadan  w^  disting^ujshed  for  the  purpose  of  absti- 
nence i  and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  lunar  course,  the 
Mussulman  is  com|ieUc(I  to  bear  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  cold  of  winter,  without  mitigation  or  refreshment. 
"  O  true  believers,"  says  the  prophet,  "  a  fast  ia  or- 
dained you,  that  you  may  fear  God^  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was  sent  down 
from  heaven.  Therefore  let  him  among  yuu  who  shall 
be  at  home  in  this  month  fast  the  same  month  ;  but  he 
who  shall  be  sick,  or  on  a  journey,  shall  fast  the  like 
number  of  other  days."  During  this  coasecrated  period, 
ae  gratification  of  the  senses,  or  even  support  of  thk 
body,  are  allowed  from  the  morning  until  night.  At 
night,  however,  the  corporeal  frame  may  be  renovatei 
the  spirits  recruited,  and  nature  may  resume  her  rights 
In  Ramadan  peculiar  sanctity  is  recommended.  Tha 
virtue  of  charity  is  more  virtuous  when  performed  in  that 
season.  Retaliation  of  injuries  is  forbidden,  nor  muS 
even  "  the  voice  be  raised  on  account  of  enmity."  A, 
keeper  of  a  bst  (whether  legal  or  voluntary)  who  doeri 
not  abandon  lying  and  dt^tmction,  God  cares  not  for  his 
JeaTing  off  eating  and  drinking'. 

The  disciples  of  JMuIiammed  are  "  forbidden  to  eat  what 
dieth  <^  itself,  and  blood  and  swine's  flesh,  and  what  has 
been  oOered  to  any  idol,  or  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow 
or  a  fall,  or  gored  to  death  by  another  horned  beast," 
unless  life  shall  be  found  in  it  after  the  goring,  and  tlie 
Mussulman  aliall  himself  kill  it. 

Carried  half  way  to  God  by  prayer,  conducted  to  the 
heavenly  portals  by  tasting,  the  good  Alussulman  pro- 
cures admission  to  Paradise  by  alms-giving. 

A  tenth  part  of  ihe  property,  whether  consisting  ri 
land,  cattle,  or  goods,  which  has  been  for  a  twelvemontit 
in  the  possession  of  an  individual,  is  the  demand  on  his 
(Jiajicj  by  the  Mohammedan  law.     The  tax  is  no  longer 
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levied  upon  statkmarjf  prcperij,  Irat  only  on  goodi  biii 
ported  by  way  of  tnm :  its  iqipropriaUcni  liae  hi  wid 
countries  been  changed  from  the  support  of  the  indtMl 
to  p  irposes  of  state ;  while  the  prince  settles  the  taStitl 
witl.  his  conscience,  by  erecting  some  ttiosques  and  M<i 
portiig  a  few  idle  fkquirs.  Hie  duly  of  idms-givfai^ll 
not,  however,  considered  to  be  perrormed  in  ul  HlO' 
tent,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  legal  alms,  the  bcBcivcif 
makes  donations  to  the  poor.  Hassan,  the  sea  <if  Mt 
and  srandson  of  Mohammed,  twice  in  his  life  divMed  Hi 
goo£  between  himself  and  the  distressed ;  and  the  C^ 
Hphs  Omar  and  Abu-Beker  every  week  dbMnltel 
abroad  in  charity  the  difference  between  their 
and  revenue.  The  productions  of  com-field9> 
grounds,  and  vineyards,  are  not  gathered  in  the 
minute  scrupulosity.  To  the  poor  were  aag^gned  tit 
gleanings  :  Job  describes  them  as  gathering  the  lifMH 
dew  even  in  the  vineyard  of  the  unjust :  MehiMMM^ 
permits  his  disciples  to  enjoy  com,  dates,  piiirttgiMlMMli 
olives,  and  all  other  divine  blessmgs,  but  comnMttdt 
in  the  harvest  and  vtiiti^  the  poor  shall  teve 
right. 

Mr.  Mills's  description  of  the  temple  of  Mecea,  aAd^ 
the  pilgrimages  made  to  that  dity,  is  too  mteieathgt6 
be  much  curtailed. 

To  the  temple  of  Mecca,  so  sacred  and  iAvioiUbk 
(perliaps  the  temple  which  Diodorus  remarks  as  httf 
reverenced  by  all  the  Arabians,  and  certainly  of  audi  ilH 
tiquity  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  fable),  the  Arabians lal 
long  been  zealously  attached.  They  annually  enmitri 
from  every  part  of  the  land  to  perform  in  it  their  P^iA 
rites,  and  to  worship  the  different  deities  whose  imW* 
they  had  placed  in  this  pantheon,  as  it  might  be  calfii 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men  and  various  mt 
mals  formed  the  objects  of  adoration.  According  to  At 
simple  description  of  Joseph  Pitts  (almost  we  odIj 
Englishman  who  has  visited  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Ho^ 
sulmen),  the  temple  resembles,  in  form,  the  Royal  Bi^ 
change  in  London,  though  ten  times  larger.  Cupohi 
and  minarets  adorn  the  portico  or  piazza,  and  in  At 
centre  of  the  area  stands  the  Caaba,  the  part  of  the  bril^ 
ing  V  ost  >J|;bly  I'cnerated.    lis  ^hape  is  qu^drllaleni^ 
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Ae  sides  and  angleB  are  unequal,  tliough,  oi  it  is  covereJ 
with  It  blatk  cloth  (annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan),  the  irregularity  is  not  apparent.  Ite  keigpht  in 
tWrty-four  feet,  and  the  front,  in  which  is  ihe  door, 
(hiity-seven  feet  (French  measure)  long.  The  light 
enters  throug^h  a  door  and  a  window.  The  Caaba  has  a 
tfoubte  roof,  supported  by  three  pillars  of  aloes  wood,  of 
on  octagonal  form.  A  (^Iden  spout  diachargea  to  the 
grotuid  the  rain-water  from  the  roof.  The  well  Zemxem. 
eeteemed  hy  the  Arabs  as  the  spring  which  gushed  out 
for  the  relief  of  Ishmael,  when  his  tnother  '.vandcred  with 
faiin  in  the  desert,  is  defended  by  a  xtnall  cupola  from  any 
mixture  with  rain.  The  water  fron)  this  celebrated 
fountain  is  warm,  hrackish,  heaiy,  but  very  limpid.  By 
its  supernatural  virtues  the  soul  is  cleansed  from  em,  and 
it  is  as  useful  in  invigorating  the  memory,  as  the  waters 
of  Helicon  were  in  inspiring  the  fimcy  of  the  poet. 
Various  arc  the  wonders  of  the  temple ;  but  the  chief 
oM  is  a  black  stone  at  the  south-east  corner.  It  fell 
fimn  heaven  in  the  life  of  Adam  ;  it  was  restored  to  Pa- 
(mdise  ai  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  brought  to  Abra- 
ham, when  (as  the  fable  runs)  he  erected  the  Caaba 
From  the  kbises  of  the  pilgrims,  the  touch  of  an  impure 
woman,  or  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Adam,  its  super- 
ficies have  been  changed  from  wliite  to  black.  Leaving 
the  Moslems  to  raise  and  overturn  whatever  hypotheses 
they  please  upon  the  matter,  we  will  state,  on  the  autho- 
rity oi  the  .Spanish  Mu-ssulman,  that  this  stone  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalts,  which  is  sprinkled  throughoni 
its  circumference  with  small  pointed,  coloured  crystals, 
and  varied  with  red  fcldspatch,  upon  a  dark  black  ground 
like  coal,  except  one  of  its  protuberances,  which  is  a  little 
reddish.  It  is  raised  forty-two  inches  above  the  sur- 
face, and  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  large  plate  of 
silver,  about  a  foot  broad.  The  part  of  the  stone  that  is 
rot  covered  by  the  silver  at  the  angle  is  almost  a  semi- 
circle, six  inches  in  height,  by  eight  inches  six  lines 
diameter  at  its  base. 

The  idoialers,  in  performance  of  the  end  of  their 
piigrinMge,  threw  away  most  of  their  garmenU  on  ar- 
riving at  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Sometimes  by 
runnir^,  and  at  other  times  by  walking,  they  encircled 
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tke  Caaba  seven  times^  and  seren  timet  kiaaed  tkaaaent. 
'alack  stone:  seven  times  they  proatnted  lliiuiailwi 
before  idob  on  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Soft  ^ani- 
Moreva.  In  the  valley  of  Mina  they  cast  stonea,  awd- 
ficed  sheep^  and  conduded  their  work  by  a  bwid  dl 
their  hair  and  nails.    The  entire  subversimft  of 


customs  was  beyond  the  iwwer  of  Mohammed.  BkM 
thinking,  or  the  fervour  of  a  new  rell^on,  had  bufriifr^ 
idolatry  -,  but  though  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage  w$ 
longer  existed,  yet  whether  that  the  tyranny  of  custott 
in  things  indifferent  is  equally  enthralling  as  its  inflvf^ 
in  matters  of  importance,  or  that  fearful  of  conqileld^ 
resigning  the  objects  of  our  affections,  we  ding  with 
unnmuily  fondness  to  names  and  symbols  when  the  lab- 
stance  is  departed,  the  adherents  of  Mohammed  still 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  their  joumies  to  the  veneialBd 
temple  of  dieir  fore&thers.  The  prophet,  after  msny 
struggles,  consented  to  the  ceremony,  but  diverted  ittal 
legitimate  purpose— the  honour  of  God.  In  some  diip* 
ters  of  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second  and  the  tweatf<* 
second,  the  pilgrimage  is  commanded :  and  at  lenm 
maved  by  policy  or  patriotism,  Mohammetl  pretended  tto 
attach  such  importance  to  the  measure,  that  aoioK  bi 
oral  sayings  we  find  the  dedaratiob,  that  he  who  cUd  aat 
perform  it  once  in  the  course  of  his  life,  might  as  ifdl 
die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew:  and  in  the  same  strain  thfc 
Mohammedan  doctors  tell  U3,  that  the  mere  view  of  thli 
temple  by  a  true  believer,  without  the  performance  of 
any  rites  of  prayer,  is  as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Goi 
as  the  regular  exercise  of  pious  duties  ff>r  a  whole  year  ift 
any  other  place  of  worship.  It  may  not  be  «napporftf  Id 
remark,  that  the  temples  held  next  in  esteem  to  the 
Caaba,  are  the  Mesged  (or  temple)  al  Nabi,  bmilt  by  Mo- 
hammed at  Medina,  and  the  great  mosque  at  Jemsaleiai 
In  the  former  of  these  consecrated  spots  he  offered  pdbfic 
prayers,  preached,  and  wasbiuied.  The  MohammedMi 
pilgrims  commonly  visit  this  temple  after  the  conditfiDa 
of  their  devotions  in  the  holy  city.  These  templei  ^ 
Mecca  and  Medina  are  called,  for  the  sake  of  diatineCte 
Haramaih,  or  the  two  sacred  places;  and  the  title  of 
their  minister  or  attendant,  stands  amidst  the  liit'if 
*i|ilattdid  distinctiokis-of  the  sUllans  of -CooataatiiiQiik, 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  rt(e  of  circumclilon  is  uroctieeil 
uaongst  the  Mohammeduns.  In  the  Konui.  however, 
there  are  no  positive  injunctions  on  the  peHbrmance  of 
tircumcision,  but  as  it  had  been  invnriably  practised  in 
Arabia  by  the  Ishmaelitish  Arabs,  the  deaccnilantg  of 
Abraham,  Mohammed  itpeaka  of  it  aa  a  matter  in  univer- 
sal use,  and  apparently  as  not  wanting  the  sanction  ot'a 
legislator  to  ensure  iu  continuance.  Un  the  perform- 
ance nf  this  rite,  relipous  instruction  is  to  be  com- 
menced. "  Order  your  children  to  any  their  prayers 
when  they  are  seven  years  of  age,  and  beat  them  if  they 
do  not  do  so  when  they  are  ten  years  old," 

Wine  is  prohibited  to  the  Mussulman  ;  but,  he,  never- 
theless, freiiuently  drinks  it ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Milli^ 
the  crime  may  be  indulged  to  any  extent  short  of  out- 
rageous disorder. 

Gaming  is  also  forbidden,  nith  the  exception  of  chess, 
because  that  does  not  depend  u[)on  chance,  but  on  the 
skill  of  the  player. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  Mussulman  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, wise  and  salutary.  ^Ve  must,  however,  pass  it 
over,  as  not  inimediatcly  to  the  purjKtse  of  this  worl;. 
The  reader  will  find  ample  details  on  the  subject  in  Mr. 
Mills's  excellent  work,  here  frequently  quoted.  We  may, 
however,  give  some  account  of  the  Moslem  hierartliy 
and  magistracy. 

To  the  mosques,  readers  of  the  public  prayers,  and 
preachers  of  divinity  are  attached ;  hut  the  religion  of 
ulBmism  is  not  burthened  with  sacrifices,  and  its  cert-- 
moniea  can  be  performed  by  any  individual :  the  ecclc- 
nastici,  therefore,  in  their  sacerdotal  capacity,  have  not 
mKh  power.  But  as  the  religious  and  juridical  code  is 
the  nine,  the  Moslem  clergy  are  expounders  of  the  law. 
Soch  divines  as  wish  to  practice  jurisprudence  remain 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  a  longer  time  than  if  they  ,ire 
nerd^  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Mosque.  Tlie 
iiftaaice  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges  on  society  nmst  de- 
pend on  the  exercise  of  their  learning  and  talents  ;  but  in 
XcneTBl  they  have  been  possessed  of  great  weight,  and 
£ne  formed  a  protection  to  the  people  from  hrhitrary 

Hie  Hoslem  law  books  recognize  three  genual  rlninw 
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of  lodidal  officers  muftig,  cadis,  snd  m§jkbU^.^  '  b 
is  the  duty  of  the  mufti  to  ap^y  the  law»  whether  rd^ispi 
civil,  or  cnrnioaly  to  particuhir  cases  -,  to  resale  iB 
doubts  which  may  be  put  to  him  on  the  written  ap^iMi' 
tions  of  individuals.  But  if  the  Koran  and  traditions  sit 
silent  on  the  subject,  the  mufti  must  reply,  that  the  sasrtl 
books  afford  him  no  information.  The  cadi  is  the  oAfiv 
who  gives  the  law  operation  and  effect.  His  deciaioos  ait 
regulated  by  the  Koran,  or  the  traditions,  or  eatecMwi 
commentaries  on  those  books.  When  a  novcd  case  oocHi, 
he  exercises  his  own  judgment.  The  mujtahida  are  noi 
who  are  skilled  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  in  kol 
matters,  and  are  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  cadi,  or  orai- 
nary  judge,  in  solemn  and  important  causes.  The  Mosto 
writers  are  earnest  in  dissuaiding  people  from  floliritiHf 
from  their  sovereigns  the  difficult  and  responsible  oftet 
of  cadi,  and  mention  with  applause  the  names  of  those  nhs 
have  suffered  imprisonment  rather  than  accept  it.  Soawsf 
the  lawyers  of  old  time  even  say,  that  the  acceptance  flf  il 
without  compulsion  is  abominable,  founding  their  opinlDB 
on  the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  that "  Whoever  h 
appointed  cadi,  suffers  the  same  torture  as  an  mattH 
whose  throat  is  mangled,  instead  of  being  cat  witt  a 
sharp  knife.**  The  cadi  must  sit  openly  in  a  moaqvQ,  ftr 
the  execution  of  his  office.  His  own  house  is  aolsa 
objectionable  place,  so  that  there  be  free  access  to  ths 
people.  The  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  pro- 
vided for  by  many  wise  regulations.  The  cadi  most  Bsl 
receive  any  presents,  except  from  relations  or  intimSis 


*  The  names  and  powers  of  die  ^Mterent  eccksiasCiesl  Jodges  WR 
in  Moslem  countries.  The  principles  upon  which  the  matter  vHUi  ■ 
alone  the  object  of  this  work  ;  bat  it  mxy  be  renuurked,  that  la 
the  cadi  b  the  supreme  civil  judge.  In  liurkey,  the  mufti  la  the 
nal  chief  magistrate ;  but  he  has  no  tribunal,  and  nerer  deddesi 


eicept  those  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  didi  is  the  Ofdiaary  Mlp; 
In  Persia,  the  shalkh-ul-islam  is  the  principal  adminiitgiier  ot  hvs 
there  is  one  of  these  oiBcers  in  every  city,  and  a  cadi  in  snbocdfaHtfM 
to  him.  The  towns  and  villages  have  judicial  officers,  aeeovAaf  ti 
the  importance  of  the  place.  The  chief  priests,  or  nn^Jtahldh 
a  great  though  undefined  power  over  the  courts  of  law.  The ,' 
oootinually  submit  cases  to  them.  In  all  Moslem  oomti  of 
the  cadi  is  assisted  by  sevend  mooUehs»  or  Irwrasi 
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friendfl ;  and  tmtk  If  tliew  peFSons  hiife  any  cause  depend- 
i^  before  }um,  it  is  ineambent  on  him  to  reftiae  iSieIr 
pretentB.  He  may  attend  public  and  general  entertain* 
ments,  but  he  must  retoe  an  invitation  to  a  prirate  one, 
fcr  tbe  acceptance  of  it  would  render  him  liable  to  raa- 
picioB.  He  must  behave  with  equal  attention  to  botti 
parties  ib  a  suit.  He  is  forbidden  from  speaking  in  private 
to  either  of  them,  or  from  prompting  or  instructing  a  wit- 
nesSj  by  8a3ring  to  him  (for  instance),  **  Is  not  your 
evidence  to  this  or  that  effect  V*  The  determination  of 
a  judge  in  fiivour  of  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  clifld, 
is  void  ;  because  evidence  in  their  favour  being  unlawn 
M»  a*  determination  in  their  favour  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  A  determination,  however,  aga'uut  any  of 
theae  relations  is  valid,  because  evidence  against  them  is 
accepted,  since  it  is  liable  to  no  suspicion. 

Uamiam  is,  in  respect  of  its  theology,  more  entitled 
to  praise  tkian  the  other  folse  religions  which  have  guided 
tiie  passions  of  mankind.  The  popular  systems  of  ancient 
times — ^the  creeds,  too,  of  Brahma  and  Zoroaster— were 
disgraced  by  the  number  of  their  gods.  Some,  indeed^ 
of  their  followers  may  have  concluded,  that  the  prevail- 
ing polytheism  was  a  corrupt,  and  not  an  original  doc- 
trine; but  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  their  enlarged 
understandings  imagined,  was  only  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction, or  an  impulse  of  fate  ^  not  like  the  God  of  the 
Mussulmans,  omniscient,  independent,  energetic.  A 
rabble  of  flagitious,  licentious  deities,  or  personifications 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  or  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
were  adored  by  the  multitude.  In  the  worship  of  these 
gods,  priestcraft  exercised  a  tremendous  sway.  It  is  a 
creditable  part  of  Mohammed's  religion,  that  although 
there  are  ministers  for  the  decorous  performance  of  reli- 
gious rites,  yet  it  is  not  oppressed  by  the  crowd  of  men, 
who,  under  the  names  of  Brahmins  and  Magi,  directed, 
and  do  still  direct,  the  consciences  of  the  superstitious  to 
the  gratification  of  their  own  vicious  ambition  and  sensual 
passions.  As  the  rational  enthusiasm  of  Mohannned 
eonfieraed  and  adored  the  unity  of  God,  it  is  wonderful 
tiiat  there  is  such  a  large  portion  of  folly  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  theology.  By  his  system  of  angels  and 
genii,  he  presunoed  to  trace  the  course  of  PiroTi&nce.^ 
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His  Tolupiuoiifl  pmimdiic»  borrowed  from  the  BeniK 
•nd  Indian  sclioolBy  is  oflfenaive  to  the  phfloaophar  mi 
the  Christian.;  but  their  censure  should  be  suiucwht 
mitigated,  on  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  readifii 
without  the  previous  practice  of  morality :  and  aslt  ia* 
dudes  the  awful  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  man^  we 
must  confess,  that  its  conduciveness  to  virtue  is  hr 
superior  to  that  of  the  philosophical  theories  of  the 
ancients. 

If  we  view  only  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan system,  it  may  be  thought  that  Tslamism  ii 
more  conducive  to  happiness  than  any  other  false  religioB 
to  which  mankind  have  ever  submitted  ',  but  if  we  look 
deeper  into  the  subject,  a  different  conclusion  will  bt 
drawn.  Intolerance  of  other  systems  is  a  great  stain  on 
the  religion  of  Arabia.  Confucius  and  Bruhma  respected 
the  superstitions  of  their  fellow-creatures  :  Zoroaster  tod 
Mohammed  were  inexorable  persecutors.  Religious  nnitj 
was  to  be  obtained  at  the  expence  of  humanity.  The 
making  charity  to  man  depend  on  speculative  oiunioiif 
has  given  an  haughty  and  stem  demeanour  to  the  Mos- 
lems in  their  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  li 
has  prevented  all  free  intercourse  with  other  nations^  anC 
preserved  through  all  ages  Mohammedan  Asia  in  ill 
pristine  state.  Ihat  war  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and 
that  success  is  a  mark  of  divine  favour,  are  the  natonl 
principles  of  people  whose  religion  was  founded  by  ths 
sword.  Some  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Moham* 
medan  religion  have  commended  Mohammed  for  hii 
toleration  !  A  few  passages  in  the  Koran  might  indeeo 
make  bigotry  blush :  but  such  passages  do  not  accurately 
represent  the  character  of  the  religion.  The  truth  ifti 
that  (like  all  other  reformers)  while  Mohammed  was  an 
humble  preacher  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  :  bitt 
when  he  became  a  powerful  prince,  the  only  choice  to 
those  to  whom  his  religion  was  offered,  was  submlssioa 
or  tribute.  Those  portions  of  the  Koran,  therefi>re» 
which  were  revealed  at  Mecca,  breathe  the  language  4X 
toleration,  while  those  which  were  revealed  at  Medina 
speak  nothing  but  persecution.  One  circumstance  ruoi 
through  the  whole  course  of  Mohammedan  history-^ 
submission  has  been  accounted  a  religioua  virtue,  till  4 
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Biicceasfid  war  proves  ihat  violence  has  been  approved  of 
by  heavea  ;  but  in  all  the  shocks  uf  enipirea,  wliich  am- 
bition or  faoatieiam  have  occasioneil,  the  fomia  of 
goveronoent  have  remained  unaBected.  Any  change  in 
the  political  or  social  condition  of  the  world  is  contrary 
to  u  religion  which  is  thought  to  be  a  perfect  system 
of  theolt^^,  morula,  anil  jurisprudence.  Impiety  would 
attach  to  him  who  suggested  any  improvement  j  who 
wished,  for  instance,  to  put  an  end  to  polygamy,  and  to 
soften  the  character  of  men  by  restoring  woman  to  her 
proper  station  in  society.  In  the  despotic  governments 
of  the  east,  the  gradations  of  public  and  domestic  life 
present  only  the  two  characters  of  tyrant  and  slave.  Lit- 
tle low  passions  must  be  engendered,  and  noble  virtues 
destroyed.  Injustice  and  oppression  will  be  opposed  by 
talsehood  and  cunning,  and  liabita  of  deceit  are  gained. 
Justice  can  never  be  well  administered  in  a  society  where 
force  is  paramount ;  and  revenge  and  other  bad  poi^sions 
of  our  nature  are  unavoidably  called  into  action. 

Lordly  pride,  savrigeness,  and  ferocity,  must  be  the 
■troDg  uid  prominent  features  of  the  cliaracter  of  men 
who  are  influenced  by  u  religion  which  breathes  war  and 
persecution.  The  stamp  of  divinity  and  eternity,  which 
Ifllamiam  fixes  on  every  institution,  has  preserved  the 
principles  of  Asiatic  despotism,  and  the  evils  consequent 
to  iuch  a  state  of  society  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  dreadful  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  check,  the  prac- 
tice of  morality,  however  pure  and  beautiful  such 
morality  may  be. 

Mr.  Mills  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Moharnme- 
dtm  Sectt  :— 

Neither  the  terrors  of  the  sword  nor  the  thunders  of 
the  pulpit  could  establish  that  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
which  Mohammed  professed  so  ardently  to  desire.  If 
the  various  characters  of  the  human  mind  produce  BO 
many  different  views  of  the  same  appearances,  and  so 
Bumy  interpretations  of  the  same  truths,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  diversities  of  error  and  the  wanderings  of 
bnaticism.  The  sects  of  Mohammedanism  have  been  ba 
numerous  as  those  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  history  of  tha 
BMqne  presents  as  melancholy  a  view  of  the  weakaese 
of'tbe  tuunan  hemrt,  and  the  same  man]  lessons  on  tlM 
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necessity  of  chuitf  and  nraUial  respeoC,  as  utm  alMdei 
by  the  mimals  of  tlie  church.  A  detidSl  of  the  libioiy«f 
these  sects  might  be  extended  through  inolomes,  biMt  't 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to  uA 
a  few  of  their  leading  difierences. 

Orthodoxy  and  heresy  are  merely  rekKtive  terms,  ttd 
chanty  abhors  the  illiberal  application  of  names.  TtOh  , 
pond  power,  and  not  spiritual  truth,  confers  the  dlsthi^ 
tion.  The  word  Sonnite,  or  orthodox  traditioni8t»  ms 
adopted  by  the  enemies  of  Ali  and  his  fiimily,  and  V§ 
feeble  party  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Shiiles  or 
sectaries.  Political  disputes  have  been  a  great  cause  of 
division  among  the  Moslems  The  real  or  landed  uniDB 
cff  church  and  state  among  Christians  has  not  prodooei 
more  internal  warfieire  and  distress,  than  the  miseiy 
which  has  resulted  from  the  close  and  intimMe  oonnexion 
of  political  and  spiritual  concerns  in  the  mosque.  The 
high  doctrine  of  indefeasible  and  hereditary  right  Is  19* 
held  by  the  Shiites  in  all  the  pride  of  bigotry.  In  con- 
sonance with  this  principle,  Ali,  the  fourth  caliphy  the 
cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  ought  to  have  beea 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  three 
caliphs  preceding  him,  Abu-Beker,  Omar,  and  OthBMB* 
were  therefore  usurpers.  But  the  Sonnites  mmaM^p 
that  the  nomination  of  spiritual  and  temporal  chiefr  is  a 
power  which  can  only  reside  in  those  who  are  to  he 
governed.  The  Shiites  call  Ali  the  vicar  of  God,  and 
estimate  his  authority  as  of  almost  equal  weight  with 
that  of  Mohammed  himself:  but  the  Sonnites  insist  on 
the  supremacy  of  Mohammed  over  all  created  beings, 
and  on  the  merit  of  the  four  first  caliphs,  Abu-Belnr, 
CJmar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  in  the  order  of  their  sevend 
reigns.  Both  the  Sonnites  and  the  Shiites  admit  the 
authority  of  the  traditions,  but  receive  different  collectioBi 
of  them.  The  Sonnites  allow  traditionary  credit  to  the 
companions  of  their  prophets,  also  to  the  four  first 
caliphs,  and  such  of  their  cotemporaries  as  were  learned 
and  intelligent,  as  well  as  to  such  of  their  successors  ai 
have  verified  their  reports  of  traditions.  The  spirit  of 
discord  appeared  in  Arabia  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Mohammed  :  schisms  multiplied  in  ei^ery  quarter  ;  hot 
the  great  nuiss  of  believers  agreed  at  last  in  recognbiiy 
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utltirityof  four  eminent  doctors  oi  layr,  Hiaeeb, 
i,  Siaflei,  and  Honbal.  These  sages  liv«d  in  ttta 
md  second  centuries  of  the  Hefita,  nnd  tiave  bees 
>wledg«d  as  imnms,  or  higli  priests.  They  are  oaUed 
>nr  pillan  of  the  Sonnite  faith,  and  have  ee\iamU 
eh  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Although  their  fblkrw- 
ifier  in  various  points  of  morality,  jurisprudence,  and 
t  of  worship,  yet  their  dogmatical  religion  is  the 
:,  and  they  tolerate  nud  ruspect  each  other.  The 
wHy  of  Uaaeefa  ia  paramount  in  Turkey,  Tartary, 
Hindooslan.  Malik  is  only  knonii  in  these  days  in 
ary  and  the  northern  Mates  of  Africa.  Shaffei  hasa 
ed  influence  over  the  sea  coast  of  the  lodtan  penin- 
ond  the  eastern  islands.  The  authority  of  Hanbal 
iS  to  be  no  where  ^reat.  The  Shiites  giie  no  autko- 
h>  the  traditions  of  the  three  ftrst  caliphs,  nor  to  any 
r  companions  of  Mohammed,  excepting  such  as  were 
sans  of  Aii.  They  extend  their  faith  and  obcilience, 
ncr,  tQ  the  admiMioii  of  aU  tnMliticMu  of  tbeir  pn>- 
B  aayinf^  and  actions,  which  they  believe  to  havfe 
verified  by  aay  one  of  the  twelve  imams,  as  well  as 
le  |irecept>  and  examples  of  these  imams  themselves, 
te  twelve  tmams  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hossein,  and  the  nine 
wii^  immediate  descendants  of  Mohanmied.  The 
of  thiese,  the  imam  Mehdy,  is  supposed  by  the  Shiitw 
i  atiU  living,  though  invisible  ;  it  having  been  pn- 
id  of  him,  that  he  will  return  to  judge  and  rule  the 
d  ;  to  punish  sinners,  and  those  who  hav«  departed 
I  the  true  fiuth ;  and  to  restore  and  confirm  the 
line  truths  of  religion,  with  piety,  justice,  and  e^ery 
r  virtue.  The  high  title  of  Imam,  the  Shiites  think, 
«*  be  given  to  any  other  person  :  but  the  Sonnitn 
hMcly  argue  that  then;  must  be  always  a  visible 
n,  a  fstbra-  of  the  ch«rch,  or  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
r  at  lalamism.  It  was  long  maintained,  that  the  imam 
t  be  descended  from  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Koreish ; 
die  enperors  of  Constantinople  have  for  three  cen- 
!S  been  the  Mohammedan  imams,  and  the  want  of 
able  blood  was  supplied  by  the  renunciation  of  the 
ity  to  Selim  the  First  by  Mohammed  the  Twelfth, 
•st  caliph  ofthe  house  of  Abbas  }  and  by  the  delivery 
le  sultan  of  the  ke/s  of  the  temple  of  Ueoca  by  the 
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•eberiff.  Both  tlie  caliph  and  the  acherlff  "wetti  of  Ail 
tribe  of  the  Koreish,  the  fbnnerof  thto  AlNMUa%4ft 
latter  of  the  Fatimite  branch. 

No  wars  which  ever  desolated  the  Christian  wM 
have  caused  haii'  the  bloodshed  and  woe«  or  been  a* 
strongly  stamped  with  the  character  of  implacable 
mosity^  as  have  the  political  and  religious  coni 
of  these  Mohammedui  sectaries.  The  history  of  entf 
age  of  the  Hegira  teems  with  detiuls  of  horror,  and  thi 
Turks  and  Persians^  the  representatives  of  the  two  sell  4f 
opinions,  have  in  most  ages  emulated  each  other  ll 
mutual  detestation  and  hatred.  They  have  agreed  cdf 
in  a  principle  of  discord.  In  the  rancour  of  ueir  ftndi^ 
not  only  were  the  Christians  and  Jews  held  in  coHi^ 
parative  esteem,  but  the  destruction  of  a  aingte  be- 
dividual  of  the  adverse  party  has  been  accounted  a  moii 
meritorious  action  than  the  slaughter  of  seventy  iodifi^ 
duals  of  any  other  description.  In  the  present  dap 
however,  the  Persians  have  mitigated  their  religious  n^ 
judices,  and  ceased  to  call  their  erring  brethren  infidda 
*'  They  are  believers,"  they  say,  "  because  they  reew 
nise  the  holy  mission  of  Mohammed,  and  worelup  Godj 
but  they  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  denominate 
&ithful,  by  their  adoption  of  those  who  refused  aUco* 
ance,  and  acted  with  cruelty  towards  the  cousin,  ut 
daughter,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  holy  prophet' 
The  Sonnites  arc  not  equally  charitable  in  their  sentimenti 
respecting  the  Shiites,  and  a  few  only  of  the  aUeit 
Sonnite  doctors  have  acknowledged  the  followers  of  All 
to  be  Mohammedans. 

The  present  state  and  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  it- 
li^on  is  most  amply  delineated  by  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  his  excellent  book ;  in  which  he  traces  it 
through  the  extensive  regions  of  Tartary  $  the  vast  em- 
pire of  China  -,  the  various  districts  of  Hindoostan  }  ham 
the  southernmost  point  of  which  this  religion  is  traced 
through  the  eastern  islands ;  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Manil- 
las, and  the  Celebezean  Islands.  The  little  isle  of 
Goram,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands  (between  Ceram  wai 
Papua),  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mohammfdia 
world. 
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The  sword  of  the  Moliammedans  has  for  ages  iicased  to 
'slarm  the  wi;rld,  and  the  tire  of  their  fanaticism  has  heen 
spent )  but  their  religion  has  suffered  nu  visible  diminution 
(rf  followers :  for  although  the  Christians  have  triumphed 
over  the  Moora  in  Spain,  and  checked  the  [ulva.*)cement 
of  Islanusm  in  Siberia,  yet  in  the  middle  and  lower  Asia^ 
and  also  in  Africa,  the  professors  of  the  Moslem's  creed 
have  frradually  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
with  any  approach  lo  accuracy,  the  number  either  of 
Mussulmen  or  of  Christians  ;  but,  considering  for  a  mo- 
ment the  subject  of  religion  in  a.  geographical  sense,  it 
may  be  generally  remarked,  that  as  Christianity  has  un- 
limited inHuence  in  Europe,  so  Islamiam  is  the  dominant 
religion  tn  Asia  j  and  that,  as  the  Christian  faith  has  con- 
siderable weiglit  in  America,  Mohanmiedanism  has  its 
proportionate  sway  in  Africa. 

In  the  extensive  regions  of  Tariary,  the  joya  of  a  sen- 
sual paradise  are  nni  expected  by  so  many  myriads  of 
men  as  formed  the  aniiics  of  the  conquering  Mussulmai 
Tamerlane.  The  Gnmd  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  variom 
national  idols,  bii^'c  innuiiierubic  votaries ;  and  happilj 
the  Christian  churches  of  Russia  and  Greece  have,  eves 
in  these  inhospilnble  reg;ions,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  Circassians,  and  many  other  races  ot 
Tartars,  seem  to  have  no  religion  at  all.  In  the  Crimen 
the  people  are  Mussulmen,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  ot 
predestination  with  more  than  Turkish  obstinacy.  Id 
the  country  called  by  modern  geographers  Independent 
Tartary,  extending  from  the  Co-spian  Sea  on  the  west  to 
the  mountains  of  Beluc  on  the  east,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  British  miles,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Gaur 
on  the  south  to  the  Russian  boundary  north  of  the 
desert  of  Isaim,  a  distance  of  tifteen  hundred  British 
miles,  that  immense  tract,  which  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenlh  centuries  was  so  fruitfiii  in  conquerors  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  the  Mohammedan  reli^on  appears  to 
be  the  system  iif  devotion  among  the  people. 

In  the  vast  emjiirc  of  China,  which  in  these  days  cm- 
bikcea  bo  Urge  a  portion  of  ancient  Tartary,  the  religiw) 
sf  Mohamnied  is  tolerated.  The  irruption  of  the  &ra- 
CRU  into  the  Chmese  territories  during  the  calqifa&te  of 
Valid  UMuned  not  tbe  decuive  ohuftcter  of  conquest') 
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iystem  of  jealooi  policy  of  the  ChiBesa,  bot  aptnoitti 
eeoutry  to  aa  intmonse  with  the  wofid.  Hm 
had  long  indeed  carried  on  a  comtnerdal 
ODce  wiUi  the  sea-ports  on  the  south  of  Gkii 
to  the  capital  of  thie  empire  beoaoMS  now  Mnrnitiohirii 
and  the  Mohammedans  were  nsefiil  in  adjustn^  is 
^ronology  of  the  nation,  and  in  making  the 
calculations  for  the  calendar.  They  acquired  ike 
guagey  and  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
As  Uieir  power  and  inflaence  increased,  a  desire 
aelytisro  arose.  Their  measures  of  converskm  weM 
and  humane.  If  the  present  generation  were  too 
bom  to  yiejd  to  their  exhortationa  to  virtue,  thoy  tiW 
the  more  pliable  temper  of  youth.  They  received 
their  protection  the  children  whom  the  inhuman 
parents  had  deserted,  and  educated  them  in 
The  Mohammedans  are  tolerated  in  China,  beoMM  il 
general  they  are  mild  and  peaceable  subjects  x 
unsuccessful  rebellion  in  the  years  1783  and  1784 
us  to  form  some  notion  of  their  numbers  $  lor  la 
brief  period  one  hundred  thousand  were  pot  to  deilli  bjf 
order  of  the  Empermr  Kien  Long. 

In  an  early  age  of  the  caliphate,  the  Sai  m  im—  >iiil 
querors  of  Persia  passed  into  Hindoostan.  Few  ictd^ 
ments,  however,  were  made ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  time 
of  Mahmud  the  Gaznavide  that  Mohammedanisai  fW 
established.  But  the  sword  did  not,  as  in  brighter  di^ 
of  Moslem  history,  destroy  the  religion  as  well  as  mt 
lives  of  the  conquered.  The  population  of  India  to  hoib 
numerous  and  devout :  it  soon  recovered  from  the  tes  irf 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  perished  by  IhK 
arms  of  the  Tartars.  Mohammedanism  was  the  r^i|^ 
of  the  court  and  government ;  but  the  policy,  the  iBnlF> 
ference,  or  timidity,  of  the  successors  of  the  iaiwder 
kindled  not  the  torch  of  persecution,  and  the  idols  df  die 
nation  were  gradually  restored.  Although  in  the  tliatfth 
century  Mohammed  Gauri  succeeded  in  capcavta|^ 
Benares,  t}\e  ancHeat  seat  of  Braminical  leandig; 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Indian  religiott,  aod  de- 
stroyed the  rtukgrn  of  pi^nilar  adoratioa ;    yet  in  ifae 
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reigns  o(  his  Eaccessors.  the  [>articular  aad  distinguished 
WDClit  J-  of  the  place  was  regarded.  The  Geiitooa,  who 
in  gcYHral  coDsider  a  visit  onc«  in  their  lives  to  this  consc' 
crated  metropolis  as  much  a  matter  of  obligation  as  the 
Mohamniedan  deems  his  perfoniionee  of  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecea,  were  allowed  lo  celebrat*  their  fanoied  reli- 
gious riles  :  the  very  government  of  the  sacred  city  was 
reserved  to  the  natives)  and  none  of  the  Mussulmen 
CAoquerors,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride,  power, 
and  bigotry,  thought  of  auffering  their  uiogistrates  to 
enter  the  place.  The  Mohamuiedaa  princes  of  India,  and 
the  millions  of  Tartars,  Peniians,  and  Arabians,  who  at 
various  periods  of  the  Hcgira  iiave  quitted  their  native 
Kats  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  riches  of  India,  have  always 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Hindoostaa. 
The  propinquity  of  the  north  and  north-western  parts 
uf  (his  vast  region  to  the  original  abodes  of  these 
invaders,  has  filled  them  wjth  Mussulmen.  The  Boh' 
lahs,  a  race  of  men  Moslems  in  religion,  but  Jews  in 
leatures,  genius,  and  manners,  are  numerous  in  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Hin- 
doostan.  if  it  should  be  found  that  this  well  r^;ulated 
people  arc  descendants  from  the  remorseless  Camutthians 
and  Assassins,  our  history  of  the  human  mind  will  be 
oirit^ed  l^  B  new  and  wonderful  fact.  The  Aliilahiajaha 
(mta  who  deem  Ali  to  be  a  divinity)  are  numerotis,  and 
ndced  every  sect  of  Mohammedanism  has  its  members 
diipened  over  the  Indian  territoriee.  But  speaking  of 
Aa  Moalems  of  India  at  large,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  piinees  are  in  general  Sonnites,  as  well  as  most  of  th^ 
Met  men,  the  heads  of  the  law,  or  the  ministers  of  state, 
iriubt  the  great  body  of  the  Mussulmen  being  descend- 
ed from  a  Persian  stock,  or  from  the  proselytes  of  the 
fint  Mohammedan  conquerors,  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
principles  of  the  Shiites, 

"^e  number  of  the  Mussulmen  difiiised  and  scattered 
aT«r  India,  is  estimated  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  and 
dthengh,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case,  the  majority  trace  a 
IbnigH  ancestry,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  the  converts 
frmn  Hindooism  have  been  numerous.  The  Mosstdmen 
geaenHy  form  commumties  separate  from  the  IfiodoM  ; 
]wt  ia  moay  parts  of  India  both  these  daaaeaflf  men  h«v«i 
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cim^derably  nmalganuitipd,  and  live  in  u  aodBL  Ubltl  A 
their  iaith  will  permit.  It  has  not  been  irmwul  fe 
HindfK)  princes^  such  as  Scindia  and  Holkar,  to  rnniilhli 
their  Mohammedan  subjects  and  tributaries  hj  piqfflf 
their  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  Mohammedan  saints  m 
mixing  in  their  feasts.  The  Bohrahs  were  mfginllf 
natives  of  Guzerat,  and  converted  to  the  Mohammete 
religion  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  Anliip, 
traders  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  were  earnest  in  ooBfC^ 
ing  the  natives,  and  purchasing  or  procuring  by  ottat 
means  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  edncatiif 
them  in  the  true  faith.  The  nicety  of  their  observanea^ 
and  the  facility  of  losing  cast  among  the  Malabara^  ham 
driven  many  of  them  to  Islamism. 

The  history  of  the  Seeks  or  Sikhs,  who  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  the  Panjab,  situated  between  the  rivot 
Jumna  and  Indus,  is  another  memorable  proof  that  th|l 
native  population  of  India  is  not  absolutely  unchange- 
able in  sacred,  domestic,  and  political  institutions. .  la 
tlie  religion  of  this  people,  the  fables  of  Mohammedaniai 
are  united  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindoo  superstitioi^ 
for  Nanac  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  nation,  wished  la 
harmonize  both.    Born  in  a  province  on  the  eztreme 
verge  of  India,  at  the  very  point  where  the  religioo  d( 
Mohammed,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Uindoos 
appeared  to   touch,  and  at  a  time  (the  middle  of  tha. 
fiftceuth  century)  when  both  tribes  cherished  the  most 
violent  rancour  and  animosity  against  each  other,  the 
great  aim  of  this  benevolent  fanatic  was  to  blend  these 
jarring  elements  in  peaceful  union.  He  therefore  respect- 
ed the  religious  books  of  each  people.     He  called  mxm 
the  Hindoos  to  abandon  the  worship  of  idols,  and  to 
return  to  that  pure  adoration  of  the  deity  in  which  their 
religion  originated.     He  exhorted  the  Mohammedans  to 
abstain  from  practices  (such  as  the  slaughter  of  cows) 
which  were  offensive  to  the  Gentoos.    The  doctrines  of 
the  Monammedan  Sooffees  were  also  intermixed.  Wheie- 
ever  the  religion  of  the  SUihs  prevails,  the  institutions  qf 
Brahma  must  fall.  The  admission  of  ]iroselytes,  the  fA|0-. 
lition  of  the  distinctions  of  cast,  the  eating  of  all  kinds  o( 
lesh  except  that  of  the  cow,  the  form  of  religious  wor- 
ihip^  and  the  general  devotion  of  all  the  people  to  tb) 
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arms,  are  ordinnncEs  Altogether  ureconcQeable 
indoo  mycholo^,  and  have  rendered  the  religioa 
Sikhs  as  obnoxious  to  the  Brahmins  and  higher 
'  the  Hindoos,  a«  it  is  agreeable  to  the  lower  orden 

numerous  class  of  mankind.     Closely  as  the  reli- 

the  Sikhs  appears  to  be  connected  with  Islamism, 
e  Mussiilmen  who  dwell  in  the  Panjab  are  iojured 
ultcd  by  every  means  that  an  inventive  cruelty  can 
t.  They  are  compelled  to  eat  hogsflcah,  and  to 
from  circmnciaiou.  Dogs  and  other  aoimali, 
ted  abominable  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  are  fre- 
/  cast  into  their  place  of  worship,  and  they  are 
ited  by  tlie  haughty  and  intolerant  Sikhs,  from 
DUDg  the  hour  of  prayer  to  the  faithful. 
disciples  of  Mohammed  in  India  have  Dot  only  be- 
more  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  religioiu 
than  their  brethren  in  the  faith  in  Persia,  Ambis, 
rkey,  but  seem  Rra(l\ially  to  hnve  adopted  some  of 
lor  usages  of  the  Hindoos  :  and  ditfcrent  as  are  the 
9  which  have  been  drawn  of  the  character  of  the 
Indians,  yet  all  observers  agree  in  placing  the 
far  lower  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  social  beings. 

Mr.  Hastings,  with  great  strength  of  language, 
cured  to  erase  from  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 
ive  Indians  are  in  a  complete  state  of  turpitude, 
ributed  to  them  various  social  virtues,  he  appeared 
k  that  the  Mohammedans  were  in  most  respects  an 
:  people  to  the  Hindoos.  In  the  same  course  of 
X,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  was  shewn,  the 
tnt,  blgotted,  irritable,  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
.■■  of  Mohammed  in  India  was  borne  witness  to  on 
da.  One  gentleman  strongly  said,  they  are  a  de- 
in  of  uiea  more  jealous  of  a  violation  of,  or  insult 

to,  their  habits  and  prejudices  than  any  other 

In  short,  though  the  portrait  of  them  which  the 

in  of  the  Camatic  drew  many  years  ago  may  be  in 

arts  too  highly  coloured,  yet  the  general  fidelity 

representation  has  not  been  denied.  "  A  doKii- 
;  insolence  towards  all  who  are  in  subjection  to 

'ungovernable  wilfulness,  inhumanity,  cruelty  ; 
a  and  HRSH.isination  perpetrated  with  ti^  same 
M  luid  subtlety  as  ilie  rest  of  their  politic*  j.  and 
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lammitMtj  to  mnone  for  their 
icarody  eoudeved  otherwise  lluui  m 
ki  the  course  of  1^;  sensual  excesses  whidi  iwoit 
nature ;  unbounded  thirst  of  power ;  and  a 
dp  wealth  equal  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
and  vices : — such  is  the  diaracter  of  an  IndianMoor.*^  ^ 
From  the  southernmost  point  of  Hindoostan  MohaHii^ 
danism  may  be  traced  to  ^  coasts  of  the  Malayan  peril* 
Sttla^  Sumatra,  Ja%*a,  Borneo^  the  Manillna,  and  the  CMl^ 
beaean  Islands.  The  Httle  isle  of  Goram^  one  of  the  fljpiil 
Idands  (between  Ceram  and  Fapna)^  Is  the 
bcMmdary  of  the  Mohammedan  world.     In  this 


Archipelago,  Christiamty  and  most  systems  of  idUii 
have  root.  Islamism  prevails  on  the  sea  coast.  ^IM 
military  spirit  of  the  Saraeens  established  fhdr  rrHflfci  ii 
most  parts  of  Asia,  but  their  commerdal  spirit  aecne-tt 
have  carried  it  to  these  remote  r^ons.  \^th  its  aclnal  SMI 
in  many  <^  these  islands  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted^  M 
in  one  of  those  valuable  works  whidi  have  mustmfted  M 
history  and  manners  of  the  East,  the  influence  of  UmbIMI 
among  the  most  interesting  of  all  ^ese  people  hasbsH 
distinctly  marked.    In  the  fifteenth  oentorjr^cxf  our  Mi 

dm 


the  religion  of  Arabia  became  established  in  Java  | 
the  period  of  the  settling  of  the  Dutch  in  Batsvia  (MHffk 
all  the  natives,  with  some  inconsiderable  exceptions  II 
tlie  interior  and  mountainous  tracts,  were  oonviNted.    h 
the  present  day,  although  the  Javans  feel  little  respect  hi 
the  temples  and  idols  of  a  former  worship,  yet  they  hoU 
in  v^ieration  the  laws  and  usages  which  prevailed  hcfcie 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism :     and  if  in  Ihs 
breasts  of  some  individuals  the  religious  prindple  of 
human  nature  may  kindle  a  warmer  zeal,  it  may  be  AMf 
stated  that  the  Javans  in  general,  while  they  b^cffe  la 
God  and  his  prophet,  and  observe  some  of  the  AhUm 
forms  and  observances  (circumdsion  and  the  Meccan  pfr 
grimage  for  example),  are  little  acquainted  vrith  the  doe* 
trinea  of  the  religion.    It  seems,  however,  that  MbhsOH 
medan  institutions  are  gaining  gramd,  and  with  a  fiei 
irade  a  great  accession  of  Arab  teadiers  might  be  mtftt^ 
ed.    Property  usually  descends  according  to  the  HtiHri* 
roan  law^  but  in  other  cases  this  code  is  stran^y  bknM 
wlih  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country.     Aa  a 
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ot  hate  Europeans  for  btfinf^  infidels.  For  this 
oess  the  priests^  however^  cannot  be  censured : 
wanting  on  their  part  to  keep  olive  the  iheolo^ 
Ml.  They  preach  intolerance  with  all  possible 
8.  In  the  Archipelago  they  have  generally 
d  the  great  authors  and  promoters  of  insurrec- 
mbers  of  them^  usually  a  mixed  race  between 

and  the  Islanders^  travel  from  state  to  state^ 
leir  solicitations  the  native  chiefs  plunder  and 
the  £iux>pean8  as  infidels  and  intruders, 
iblished  religion  of  Persia  is  Mohammedanism^ 
:t  of  Ali.  On  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
!ns,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  almost  de- 
The  zealous  worshippers  of  fire  retired  to  the 
\  of  Persia,  or  fled  into  the  western  parts  of 
I  the  present  day,  a  few  thousands  of  them  live 
'  of  Yczd,  where  they  practice  their  old  forms 
I,  and  are  permitted  to  have  a  civil  magistrate 
)wn  tribe.    The  Mohammedans  tolerate  them 

may  enjoy  their  triumph  by  protracted  oppres- 
it  tlieir  numbers  daily  diminish  3     some  turn 

and  others  join  their  brethren  in  the  faith  in 
in.  Tliese  Persians,  in  Bombay,  ai.d  in  other 
India,  are  a  weiilthy  and  honourable  chiss  of 
nd  merchants.  They  form  a  distinct  rommH- 
;he  purjjoses  of  religion  and  the  support  of  their 
;  but  Ihey  freely  intermingle  with  the  Hindoos, 
tians,  and    the   Jews,    in    social    intercourse. 

time  of  the  introduction  of  MoWmmedanism^ 
le  fifteenth  century,  the  Persians  fluctuated  be- 
J  Sonnite  and  8hiite  sects.  In  the  year  1499, 
iie  first  king  of  the  Suffavean  race,  prochiimed 
faith  to  be  tlie  national  religion  of  Persia ;  and 

time  to  the  present,  a  regard  for  its  tenets  has 
n  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  almost  every  war 

Persia  has  been  engaged.  Surrounded  by 
ho  profess  the  Sonnite  doctrine,  whether  the 
IS  been  called  upon  to  invade  the  territories  of 
;,  the  Afghans,  or  the  Tartars,  or  to  repel  the 
those  nations,  he  has  been  always  summn-^ed 
me  watch- word  j  and  the  belief  that  the  ^ihiite 
in  danger  lias  never  failed  to  rouse  him  to  ac« 
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tion.    Wlieii  Nadir  Shah  was  ruler  of  Ftertui,  he  cndet- 
voured  to  convert  his  subjects  to  the  Sonnite  fiuth,  the 
generally  received  system  of  the  Mussulman  notiov. 
He  knew  that  a  similarity  of  religion  would  &cilitate  the 
execution  of  his  scheme  of  universal  conquest :  but  tbe 
attempt  failed ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
memory  of  AU  continues  as  decided  as  ever.      '*  May 
this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omar/*  was  a  frequent  ei- 
pression  of  the  Persians  on  drawing  the  bow  j  and  whc* 
u  modem  traveller  in  this  interesting  country  conTerscd 
with  a  very  sensible  and  moderate  native  upon  Moslem 
history,  and  praised  Omar  as  the  greatest  of  the  Caliphf  r 
the  Shiite,  overcome  by  the  justice  of  the  observatioiu 
yet  adhering  to  his  rooted  prejudices,  replied,  "  This  is 
all  very  true,  but  he  was  a  dog  after  all/*     In  the  de- 
spotic kingdom  of  Persia,  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  is  formed  more  from  the  nature  of  the  goren- 
ment  than  from  religion.     Mohammedanism  is  professed; 
and  its  ceremonies  are  practised.    The  higher  order  ol 
clergy  are  usually  men  of  learning,  of  mild  temper,  uA 
retired  habits.     Some  of  them  are  elected  by  the  sileBl 
but  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  country  in  which  they  Utc» 
and  others  are  appointed  by  the  king ;  yet  the  wi^M  d 
the  people  arc  invariably  consulted.     They  studioaikf 
avoid  any  open  connexion  with  men  in  power,  for  even 
the  appearance  of  such  an  intercourse  would  lose  them 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  who  are  natu- 
rally very  jealous  of  their  independence  and  integrity, « 
the  [iriestFiood  freciuently  protect  the  community  firoiD 
the  tyranny  of  the  crown.    The  chief  ecclesiastics  are» 
therefore,  very  careful  to  preser\'e  the  respect  they  eii}oj» 
by  cherishing  those  impressions  that  are  enterUuned  ol 
their  piety  and  humility.    They  are  seldom  intdenatf 
except  in  cases  where  they  deem  the  interest  of  that  re- 
ligion, of  which  they  are  the  head,  in  danger.    The 
lower  classes  of  the  priesthood  in  Persia  are  commonly  of 
a  very  opposite  character  to  their  superiors.     With  Iittk 
knowledge,  and  preat  pretensions,  they  demand  a  refer- 
ence which  they  rarely  receive,  and  are,  in  consequeoOTi 
among  the  most  discontented  of  the  nraion.     The  gencw 
disposition  of  the  Persians  to  treat  strangers  of  a  diffeneo^ 
religion  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  Is  a  subject  iii 
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eoiiBtaut  irritation  to  them.  They  rail  at  all  commniu- 
cotion  with  infidels^  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  import- 
ance with  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  by  a  display 
of  their  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Neither  the  military, 
nobles,  nor  the  great  men  of  the  court,  are  famous  for 
their  strictness  in  moral  or  religious  duties.  To  the 
fimner,  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  give  much  attention ; 
and  though  they  carefidly  observe  the  forms  of  the  latter, 
they  appear  to  have  little  respect  for  the  substance  -,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of 
their  fidth  with  a  freedom  that  sometimes  borders  upon 
impiety. 

In  Persia,  religion  is  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  our  travellers  in  that  country  have  been  astonished  at 
the  freedom  with  which  it  has  been  discussed.  Colonel 
lialcolm  heard  a  person  of  high  rank  exclaim,  in  a  mixed, 
company,  in  which  some  priests  were  maintaining  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed's  fieimily, 
*'  This  is  all  very  well  for  superstitious  fools,  who  know 
no  better ;  but  I  have  travelled  and  read,  and  have  more 
than  once  met  with  a  dog  of  a  Seid  and  an  angel  of  a 
Jew.**  This  speech  produced  a  very  hearty  laugh,  at  the 
expense  of  the  holy  man  who  had  commenced  the  con- 
versation. 

The  kings  of  Persia  have  always  been  observant  of  the 
toriDh  of  religion,  and  their  natural  dispositions  to  virtue 
or  vice  have  regulated  them  in  their  practice  or  rejection 
of  the  moral  code.  They  siiy  their  prayers  at  the  ap- 
pointed hours ;  and,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Moslems  to 
perform  this  sacred  duty  in  an  open  and  public  manner, 
its  neglect  would  produce  observation,  and  no  impres- 
sion could  weaken  their  authority  so  much  as  a  belief 
that  they  were  irreligious.  They  sometimes  attend  wor- 
ship in  the  principal  mosque  of  the  capital ;  and,  like 
their  subjects,  pay  their  devotions,  whenever  they  have 
an  opportunity,  at  the  sepulchres  of  those  sainted  persons 
who  are  buried  within  the  limits  of  their  dominions. 

In  every  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Turks  and  Per- 
fliaa^,  liberty  for  the  sectaries  of  Ali  to  perform  the  pil- 
£*Timuge  to  Mecca  is  solemnly  granted.  But,  as  this 
ceremony  cannot  be  performed  without  the  display  uf 
80)ne  reverence  for  the  the  three  first  caliphs,  the  con- 
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scientioiB  Persians  dcdine  the  journey;  while  a'iiw 
bigots,  thinking  that  on  outward  respect  to  their  enoniei 
is  less  criminal  than  the  neglect  of  a  religions  obligatioB, 
iniiiu:le  the  sinhil  and  the  virtuous  acts.  The  mass  of 
the  Persian  population  are  satisfied  with  a  pilgrimage  tf> 
the  tomb  of  Ali,  at  Meshed-Ali,  near  Cusa,  and  to  the 
tomb  of  his  son,  Hosseuij  at  Meshed- Hossein,  near  Ker- 
belah,  within  thirty  miles  of  Cufa.  These  sepulchres  were 
I'dtely,  and  perhaps  are  still,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
wlio  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  pilgrims.  An  aonvd 
festival  has  been  consecrated  to  the  martyrdom  of  Uos- 
sein,  and  the  Persians  reverence  his  name  with  a 
fervour  which  approaches  to  adoration.  The  tombs  of 
the.se,  and  other  saints  of  Shiite  worship,  have  been  en- 
riched with  the  most  magnificent  presents  by  religiau 
devotees.  Over  the  shrine  of  Ali,  the  dome  of  copper, 
with  its  massy  gilding,  in  the  midst  of  a  town  in  an  els- 
vated  situation,  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  German  miles,  a  resplendent  testimony  of  the 
principles  of  a  Persian  king.  Every  monarch  of  the 
fiimily  of  Ali  has  added  to  the  sepulchral  revenues. 

This  religion  is  also  the  most  prevailing  fidth  of  the 
known  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  states  of  Algiers,  Ttmiii 
-"^(l  Triuoli,  on  the  long  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  Mo- 
iiaiimicdanism  is  the  religion  of  the  different  govern- 
ments, and  generally  of  the  people.  From  Arabia  sad 
£gy]it  it  spread  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  it  was  communicated  to  Madagascar.  It  is 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  In 
the  other  districts  of  Western  Barbary,  and  in  scvenj  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Arabic  !bd- 
gUi'i^  is  spoken,  and  the  Koran  believed.  Except  in 
bome  parts  of  the  south  of  the  western  portion  of  Arritti 
tlie  Moors  have  in  very  few  instances  established  thew- 
selves  southernly  of  the  great  rivers.  In  the  westert 
and  central  portions  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  line 
between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Pagans  extends  np 
the  river  Senegal  to  the  small  Moorish  state  of  Gedu- 
niah,  lat.  14*^  ^2(/^.  Its  course  thence  to  the  northwsrd 
(?f  east,  through  Nigritia  and  Nubia  to  the  Nile,  is  not 
yet  correctly  known.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  ivhether 
Tlmbuctoo^  the  great  emporium  of  central  Africa,  be  ft 
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Moorish  or  a  Negro  town  3  but  Mohammedanism,  if  not 
the  dominant,  is  certainly  a  tolerated,  religiip.  It  an- 
ptATS  probable,  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  empires 
of  Bomon  and  Kassina  are  Mohammedans,  but  that  moct 
of  their  subjects  are  Pagans  or  Negroes. 

In  all  these  vast  territories,  it  is  in  the  descendants 
both  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  of  the  tribes  of  Arabs 
who  have  in  every  period  of  the  Hegira  emigrated  from 
the  Arabian  to  the  African  deserts,  th<'it  the  Moham- 
medan population  consists.  A  zealous  Mussulman  must 
moam  over  the  corrupted  state  of  his  religion  among  the 
Moors.  Its  persecuting  spirit  alone  is  preserved.  Lus- 
trations of  the  body  are  not  performed  iiiith  oriental 
scmpnlosity ;  inebriating  drinks,  and  the  flesh  of  swine, 
■re  freely  indulged  in ;  and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is 
often  confounded  with,  or  resigned  for,  the  polytheistical 
notions  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  In  point  of  moral  character,  the  Mussul- 
men  are  unquestionably  more  depraved  than  the  Pagans. 
The  latter  class  of  men  may  be  called  the  Hindoos  of 
Africa:  but  it  would  be  libelling  the  Moliamniediins  of 
India,  immoral  as  they  are,  to  compare  them  with  the 
African  Moors.  Our  travellers  in  Africa  have  been  fond 
of  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  the  hospitality  which  the 
Negroes  invariably  shewed  them.  The  Mussulmcn  con- 
stantly insulted  them,  on  account  of  their  religion ;  and, 
indeed,  in  no  quarter  of  the  Moslem  world  does  Islam- 
ism  wear  so  frightful  an  aspect  as  in  Africa. 

Of  the  present  state  of  Moliammedanism  in  Arabia, 
Mr.  Mills  gives  the  following  account : 

In  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Sonnite  Mo- 
hammedans abound.  The  Shiites  are  numerous  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulph.  Various  systems,  eman- 
ating from  these  two  great  divisions  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, are  embraced  by  other  Arabian  citizens;  but  the 
Bedoweens  are  as  licentious  in  their  religion  as  in  their 
politics.  On  the  Turkish  frontier  tiiey  keep  an  appear- 
ance of  resi>ect  for  God  and  his  prophet ;  but  their  doc- 
trine and  morals  are  so  greatly  relaxed,  that  the  Turks 
upbraid  them,  with  apparent  justice,  for  infidelity.  In 
p.'easant  indifference  about  the  matter,  the  Bedower  tls 
Hv,  **  the  religion  of  Mohammed  could  never  liave  been 
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intended  for  ua.  We  have  no  water  in  the  deieiti«  1 
then  can  ire  make  the  |ircscribed  ablutions  ?  We  h 
no  money,  how  then  can  we  give  alms  ?  The  hat  of] 
madan  is  an  useless  command  to  persons  who  ftit 
the  year  round )  and  if  God  be  every  where^  why  aha 
we  go  to  Mecca  to  adore  him?'* 

llie  following  account  of  the  Wahabeea  of  An 
must  not  be  omitted. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Arabians  has  again  h 
sanctified  by  the  cloak  of  piety.  In  the  provinee 
Nedsjid,  the  sect  of  Moseilamites  had  threatened  the  i 
tiuction  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  lifetime  of  its  fonni 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Abdol  Wil 
appeared  in  the  same  province  as  the  reformer  of ' 
national  religion.  The  exhortations  of  this  ambitii 
fanatic,  and  the  authority  of  £bn  Saoud  and  Abdol  Ai 
successively  princes  of  Nedsjid,  spread  the  tends 
Abdol  Wahab  over  all  the  peninsula.  The  unity  of  1 
Godhead  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Wahibf 
They  receive  the  Koran,  but  reject  the  &bles  and  ft 
glosses  with  which  its  margin  has  been  crowded.  1 
ii*aditionary  law  is  utterly  despised  by  them.  Virfi 
stories,  current  in  Moslem  countries  respecting  the  fi 
j>het,  are  held  in  the  same  contempt.  He  is  regarded 
:i  man  ebsentially  mortal,  though  grifted  with  a  diri 
?nission.  His  memory  is  respected,  but,  in  order 
avoid  the  crime  of  letting  this  proper  feeling  incvB 
into  adoration,  all  visits  to  his  tomb  are  prohibited :  a 
observing,  too,  that  superstition  had  deitied  the  depMl 
great,  they  hold  it  a  species  of  abominable  iddaCiJ 
erect  magnificent  monuments  to  the  memory  of  aM 
but  to  kiss  relics,  &c.  is  idolatry  itself ;  and  theici 
they  affirm,  that  it  is  an  action  acceptable  to  God  to  i 
stroy  the  sepulchres  of  Mohammedan  saints  in  Arabia  a 
I'ersia,  and  to  appropriate  their  rich  omamenta 
worldly  purposes,  for  which  they  were  designed.  ! 
swear  by  Mohammed  or  All  is  criminal ;  for  an  oath 
calling  a  witness  to  our  secret  thoughts,  and  who  a 
know  them  but  God?  They  even  refUse  tlie  Cifia 
Lord  to  Mohammed,  and  mention  him  by  his  Mfff 
name,  without  the  customary  addition,  '*  our  Loidl 
prophet  of  God.*'     All  lamentations  for  tlic  dead  an  9 
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0invm,  for  if  they  are  good  Mussulmen,  Foradise  will  be 
their  reward,  and  "  we  must  not  mourn  for  our  bro- 
ther's soul  being  in  hearen.**  They  deem  all  those  peo- 
ple who  deviate  in  any  way  from  the  plain  literal 
incitning  of  the  Koran,  infidels ;  and  maintain,  that  to 
make  war  upon  them  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every 
Wohabee.  These  rigid  zealots  would  strip  religion  ^k 
ail  its  external  decencies.  In  the  real  spirit  of  reli- 
gious disputants,  they  are  as  zealous  about  the  inferior 
as  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  3  have  strictly  for- 
bidden the  use  of  tobacco  and  silk,  and  cut  from  their 
heads  the  only  tuft  of  hair  which  their  early  Mussulmen 
disapLoe  had  left  them.  But  a  lurking  spirit  of  super- 
stition has  induced  them  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of 
aUution  and  the  Meccan  pilgrimage,  and  even  to  throw 
Stones  at  the  Devil's  house  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 

With  the  ardour  of  the  early  Saracens,  they  assumed 
a  military  appearance,  and  prepared  to  assail  at  once  the 
consciences  and  the  property  of  men.  On  the  summons 
of  their  chief,  the  Wahabees  assembled  at  Draa'iya  (40(1 
miles  eastward  of  Medina),  completely  armed  and  pro- 
vided for  war.  Thev  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  flocks 
and  fruits  to  their  leader,  but  supported  the  contest  at 
their  own  expense,  or  rather  by  their  religious  pillages. 
The  pachas  of  Bagdad,  and  the  scheriif  of  Mecca,  in 
vain  attempted  their  destruction ;  tlie  cries  of  the  pro- 
vincials pierced  the  seraglio,  and  the  sultan  trembled  at 
the  name  of  Abdol  Aziz.  The  caravaas  from  Damascus 
no  longer  performed  their  usual  journies;  Constanti- 
nople was  deprived  of  her  supplies  of  coffee,  and  the 
pious  Mussulmen  heard  with  horror  that  the  shrines  uf 
Mohammedan  saints  in  Arabia  had  been  violated,  and 
the  chapels  at  Mecca,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
prophet  and  his  fiuiiily,  had  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  But  the  army  (if  tb»»  Othmans  recaptured  the 
sacred  city ;  and  the  appearance  at  this  criticul  conjunc- 
ture (A.D.  1803)  of  the  plague  and  small-pox  among 
the  Wahabees,  saved  the  mighty  fabric  of  Islamisin. 
Abdol  Aziz  was  assassinated — j)erhaps  by  the  commands 
of  the  timi(»  and  cruel  court  of  Constantinople.  His 
ton  Saoud  ha':  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  field. 
A  second   attempt  on  Medina  was  fniccessfid^  and  he 
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-extended  his  power  on  the  Persian  Gulph.    In  1806»  thi 
great  caravan  from  Damascus  could  not  obtunani- 
sage  but  by  heavy  sacritices;   and   Saoud   dedam  k 
should  hereafter  consist  of  pilgrinis   alone,   unacoaB- 
panied  by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  religious  proceaML 
Two  years  afteru-ards,  when  the  Spanish  Mussulman  «■ 
on  his  pilgrimage  at  Mecca,  the  Wahabees  entered  tke 
aty.    Their  zenl  to  pertbmi  their  religious  duties  konr 
no  boumb :  they  pressed  to  the  black  stone  with  tnml- 
tuons  haste ;  the  lauips  round  the  Caaba  were  broln 
by  their  guns ;  the  ropes  and  buckets  of  Zemzem  woe 
destroyed,   and   the  attendants  of  the  well  abandonri 
their  posts.    The  city  was  well  provisioned  and  forCiM 
but  no  attempt  was  made,  and  the  moderaUon  of  tke 
Wahabees,  and  the  negociations  of  the  scheriff  rendeni 
these  precautions  needless.      During  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Arafat,  theWuhabecs  ap])eared  in  the  valley,  in  nuD- 
ber  45,000,  mounted  on  camels  and  dromcxlaries,  niA 
10(X)  other  camels  canning  the  provisions  of  the  camf» 

Masters  of  the  strong  places  on  the  shores  of  the  w 
Sea,  and  of  all  the  Arabias  (except  Mokha,  and  siNV 
walled  towns  in  Yemen),  the  Wahabees  were  powcftf 
neighbours  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  All  hd 
already  displayed  his  military  abilities,  by  driiing  tke 
Mamelukes  beyond  the  cataracts  into  Ddiigola,  and  now 
prepared  his  troops  to  scourge  the  rebels  in  Arabia,  ft 
is  said  he  was  supplied  by  the  English  with  arms,  and 
that  the  Wahabees  received  the  same  assistance  from  tk 
French,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Isle  o£¥naiBt 
The  campaign  in  1812  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Waha- 
bees; but  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  tke 
pacha  defeated  them,  and  the  authority  of  the  gnud 
signor  was  re-established  in  Medina,  Jodda,  and  Mecca. 
These  events  broke  the  martial  and  fanatical  sjHrit  fi 
the  Wahabees.  They  are  still  dreaded  as  plunderen* 
but  they  have  not  caused  again  any  great  national 
com^lsion. 

The  most  sincere  and  zealous  disciples  of  Mohamocd 
nrc  found  in  Egjpt,  Syria,  and  every  purt  of  thevait 
7Ji!rkTsh  empire.  The  Turks  most  rigidly  adhere  intlwir 
fitith -dnd  practice  tr>  the  religion  itself  as  represented  ia 
the  Koran.  *  The  faith  of  the  'J'urkish  Mohammcdaai 
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lespecting  the  unity  of  God.  and  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  is  the  same  as  others ;  but  they  differ 
on  several  other  points  of  theology  from  other  modem 
interpreters  of  the  Koran.  Sup])orted  by  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  imams,  the  muftis  of  Turkey  declare,  that 
whoever  denies  the  free  u^ncy  of  man,  sins  against  re- 
ligion, and  is  worthy  of  death;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
iound  doctrine,  the  Turks  still  adhere  with  rigid  auste- 
rity to  the  doctrines  of  fatalism  and  predestination. 

The  Turk  is  keen  and  w^se  in  his  ordinary  worldly 
transactions,  and  exercises  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
promoting  his  interest ;  but  when  he  is  oppressed  with 
difficulty  or  doubt,  and  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is 
opened,  he  makes  no  effort  to  disperse  the  cloud  of  his 
misfortunes,  but  considers  it  impious  to  oppose  the  de- 
crees of  heaven.  Fatal  as  this  doctrint*  is  to  all  improve- 
ment, yet  it  is  practically  useful  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
Does  the  Mohammedan  suffer  by  any  misfortune  ?  Is  he 
plundered  ?  Is  he  ruined  ?  He  calmly  says,  "  It  was  writ- 
ten,*'  and  submits  witliout  a  murmur  to  the  most  unex- 
pected transition  from  opulence  t^)  poverty.  Even  on  tho 
bed  of  death  nothing  disturbs  his  tnuKjuillity :  he  mako** 
his  ablution^  rcpcal'i  liis  prayers;  ])rotesses  his  belief  in 
God  and  his  propiiet  -,  and,  in  a  last  calm  appeal  to  tlir 
aid  of  affection,  he  says  to  his  s<;ii,  '•  turn  my  head  to- 
wanls  Meccii,"  and  dies  in  peace. 

The  purifications  pr<vs(Ti!)0(l  by  the  law  of  the  K(>rj»;i 
are  performed  by  the  Mn«sulnicn  of  every  nation  i-i 
Turkey  with  all  pos>.iljle  strictness.  \o  reli«^ous  act  i- 
prai.*?eworthy  with  (rod,  unless  the  liody  is  previously 
placed  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  it  is  a  calumny  to  say 
that  the  external  iiblutions  supersede  the  necessity  of  in- 
ternal purification.  The  [)rofcs«c{l  o!»;ect  of  the  ceremo- 
nial is,  tlie  renderinij^  of  the  bo;.l\  lit  for  the  decorous 
discharge  of  religious  duties;  and  ^o  scrupulous  arc  the 
Turks,  that  if  in  the  course  of  tlicir  daily  prayers  they 
chance  to  receive  any  pollution  froiri  dirt,  they  suspenii 
their  devotion,  until  the  impurity  is  removed  by  water, 
or  other  necessary  means.  The  t*-;intains  which  are 
placed  round  all  the  mostjues,  and  the  baths  whiv  Ii 
crowd  every  city,  enabU*.  the  Mi-ssulmen  to  prep:ire 
themselves  for  the  five  duilv  iiravers. 
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^t  the  njipointed  time,  the  Maoieen,  ^th  thdr  iiMI 
{^icmUy  turned  towards  Mecca,  with  doaed  eyet»  ml 
upraised  hands,  pace  the  little  gallery  of  the  minarets,  ml 
proclaim  in  Arabic,  (which  is  also  the  Mussulmen's  bs- 
ruage  of  prayer),  that  the  hour  of  devotion  is  arrivei 
The  profound  humility  of  the  Turks  is  testified  by  tfOJ 
tra\'eller.     Immediately  that  the  dear  and  solemn  vmcefli 
the  crier  is  heard,  the  Mussulman,  whatever  may  be  Ui 
tank,  or  employment  in  life,  gives  himself  up  to  pianr. 
The  ministers  of  state  suspend  the  transaction  of  pabGc 
business,  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor.    Tha 
tradesman  forgets  his  detdings  with  his  customer,  ud 
converts  his  shop  into  a  mosque.     "  He  is  a  good  Mus- 
sulman, he  never  fails  in  the  jierfoniiance  of  his  fiv 
namazs  every  day,'*  is  tlie  highest  praise  which  a  Tort 
can  receive  3  and  so  prejudicial  in  its  consequences  istfal 
suspicion  of  irreligion,  that  even  libertines  neglect  not  •!• 
tention  to  the  external  ritual.     Twice,  or  thrice,  in  tk 
course  of  the  day,  these  devotions  are  performed  in  ths 
mosque ;  for  the  mosques  are  always  open.     In  a  pros* 
trate  or  erect  position,  the  prayers  are  ofiered  up,  mi 
Christians  might  be  edified  by  the  simple  g^vity  and  de- 
oorum  of  the  Turks  in  the  hour  of  devotion.    Avowedl) 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  practice  the  Modems  keif 
on  their  boots  and  shoes  in  the  mosque :  they  seldom  1^ 
aside  their  turbans.    Tlie  women,  in  the  seclusion  of  tbeb 
chambers,  cover  themselves  with  a  veil  in  these  raomeiiti 
of  communion  with  heaven.     Verses  of  the  Koran,  tlie 
names,  and  personal  descriptions  of  Mohammed,  of  Al 
and  his  sons,  and  other  Moslem  saints,  arc  inscribed  il 
letters  of  gold,    round  the  walls  of  places  of  puUie 
worship :  but  there  are  no  altars,  pictures,  or  statues. 
Persons  of  every  rank  and  degree  cast  themselves  indis- 
criminately on   the  carpeted    floor,    exhibiting  by  tUf 
voluntary  sacriflce  of  worldly  distinction  their  belief  in 
llie  equdity  of  dl  mankind  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator. 
Infidels  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  mosques,  and 
ihc  order  of  the  grand  Sultan,  or  chief  ma^stratCj  can 
iSone  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Friday^  the  sabbath  of  the  Mussulmen,  is  observed  in  a 
.  ess  rigorous  manner  than  Sunday  is  by  Protestant  Chris- 
lians.     This    consecrated    period    commcncea    on   tkt 
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ITmraday  evening^,  whcu  an  appearance  of  festivity  is 
■^eu  to  the  cities  by  the  illuminated  minarets  and  colon- 
mdes  of  the  mosques.  At  noon  on  Friday  every  sjiedes 
of  employment  is  suspended,  and  the  faithful  rejiair  tu 
their  temples.  Prayers  of  fwrticular  importance  and  so- 
lemnity are  read,  which  the  people,  making  various 
Ktrations  and  genuflexions,  repeat  after  the  imams, 
dons  are  preached  by  the  sheik  or  vaiz.  Points  of 
morality,  and  not  of  controversial  theology,  are  the 
general  subjects  of  their  discourses.  In  the  warmth  of 
their  sincerity,  they  often  declaim  against  political  cor- 
niption  and  the  depravity  of  the  court.  In  times  cf 
poblic  commotion,  they  irritate  or  appease  the  popular 
tmnult,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  preacher  in  the  mosque  of 
Stint  Sophia  has  made  a  weak  and  voluptuous  sultan 
tmr  himself  from  the  silken  web  of  his  harem,  and  lead 
Us  martial  subjects  to  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The 
pnyers  and  preaching  being  concluded,  every  body  re  - 
turns  to  his  ordinary  occupations  or  amusements.  The 
day  is,  however,  observed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  law  by  all  ranks  of  persons,  and  the  words  of  t)( 
prophet  are  never  forgotten,  that  he,  who  without  legi 
timate  cause  absents  himself  from  public  prayer  for  thret 
successive  Fridays,  is  considered  to  have  abjured  his  re- 
ligion. The  Namaz,  the  prayer  m  general  use,  is  chiefly 
a  confession  of  the  divine  attributes  and  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  man,  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and  gratitude  to  tW. 
Eternal  Majesty.  The  faithful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of 
God  the  temporal  blessings  of  this  frail  and  perishable 
life;  the  only  legitimate  object  of  the  supplicatory  part 
if  the  Namaz  is  spiritual  gifts  and  the  ineffable  odvtui- 
vges  of  eternal  felicity.  The  l\irks  may  pray,  however, 
br  the  health  of  the  sultan,  the  pros])erity  of  the  country*, 
snd  division  and  wars  among  Christians. 

In  this  religion  of  ceremonies  and  prayer,  no  sacred 
institution  is  more  strictly  and  generally  observed  by  the 
Turks  than  the  fast  of  Ramaclan.  A  violation  of  it  by 
my  indi\'idual  subjects  him  to  the  character  of  an  infldrl 
tnd  apostate  y  and  the  deposition  of  two  witnesses  to  his 
offence  renders  him  worthy  of  death.  Perfect  abstinence 
from  every  kind  of  support  to  the  body,  and  even  fro^n 
the  refreshment  of  peifinnes,  is  observed  from  the  rising 
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u  in  the  valley  round  Mount  An&t,"  nys  All  Bey,  "  Ad 


the  ^ncl  spectacle  of  the  pilgrimage  must  be  seen :  m 
kmuinerable  crowd  of  men  from  all  nations,  and  of  aU 
folours.  coming  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
through  a  thousand  dangers,  to  adore  the  suiLe  God.  The 
aative  of  Circassia  presents  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner 
Jo  tlie  Ethiopian  or  the  N^ro  of  Guinea  {  tiie  Indiu 
and  the  Persian  embrace  the  inhabitant  of  Eorbiuy  an^ 
Morocco ;  all  looking  upon  each  other  as  brothers,  or 
individuals  of  the  same  family  united  by  the  bandi 
of  religion  5  and  the  greater  yart  speaking  or  understand- 
ing more  or  less  the  some  language,  the  langnase  of 
Arabia.**  On  the  morning  after  the  journey  to  Moont 
Arafat,  the  pilgrims  go  to  Mina,  near  whose  fountain  the 
devil  built  himself  a  house.  A  few  small  stones,  (id 
uneven  number),  which  each  of  the  pilgrims  had  collect- 
ed the  preceding  evening  at  Mosdelifia,  they  cast  at  the 
house,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  injure  the  building  as 
to  shew  their  detestation  of  its  owner.  Two  pillars  erect- 
ed by  or  to  the  devil  are  likewise  assailed.  A  sacriBce  of 
a  goat,  a  camel,  or  a  cow,  is  then  made,  in  conunemon- 
tion  of  Abraham's  obedience  to  the  divine  conmiand  by 
the  intended  sacrifice  of  his  son.  In  the  intervals  betweer 
'.his  religious  rite  and  other  ceremonies  the  pious  Moskn 
turns  to  Mecca,  kisses  the  sacred  stone,  and  circumambn- 
latos  the  Caaba.  The  pilgrims  stay  three  days  in  the 
vidley  of  jNIina,  then  return  to  Mecca,  and  speedily  depart 
for  their  several  countries. 

Mr.  Mills  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  Turkish  Mo- 
>iammedans,  as  to  their  notions  and  practices  relative  to 
interdicted  meats,  wine,  the  use  of  opium,  gaming,  pro- 
selytism,  &c.  He  says,  that  in  every  part  of  Turkey 
Christianity  is  tolerated  on  certain  i)ecuniary  conditions ; 
and  that  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Ttkrks  is  the  potent 
preservative  of  such  Christians  and  Jews  as  dwell  among 
ihem.  Considerable  religious  tyranny,  however,  is  prac- 
tised by  them,  though  greatly  abated  in  favour  of  one 
oarticular  sect  of  Christians — the  Maronites,  a  branch  of 
ihe  Greek  Church. 

Alms-giving,  hospitality,  and  benevolence,  are  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Mussulmen  extends  to  the 
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tnimal  creation^  and  it  is  an  established  article  in  the 
Moslem's  belief,  that  the  irrational  animals  will  he  judged 
on  the  last  day,  and  have  mutual  vengeance  tV)r  the  in* 
iuries  they  have  done  each  other  in  this  life.  From  feel- 
iigs  of  compassion,  hunting  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
Turks,  and  birds  are  seldom  deprived  of  their  liberty 
According  to  popular  tradition,  Mohammed  was  kind  to 
ike  domestic  animal  the  cat.  Its  gravity  of  dqK>rtmenr 
and  independent  indifference  well  accord  with  the  sullen 
solejnnity  and  pride  of  the  Turks.  Though  they  are  far 
too  cleanly  to  admit  them  to  touch  their  persons,  yet 
they  are  received  in  their  houses  -,  the  dog  is  not  treated 
with  the  same  benevolent  attention.  Tlie  prejudices  of 
the  Asiatic  against  him  frequently  appear  in  the  Scrips 
tures  of  the  Jews :  his  touch  is  deemed  contagious,  anri 
his  very  name  is  the  Turk's  bitterest  expression  of  con- 
tempt. But,  although  he  is  not  allowed  to  approach 
within  the  precincts  of  their  houses,  or  the  courts  of  the 
mosques,  yet  thousands  disturb  the  peace  and  the  clean- 
liness of  the  streets.  They  are  fe<l  by  the  liberal  inhabi- 
tants, and  Tourncfort  even  assures  us,  that  testamentary 
donations  are  oilen  made  for  their  supiM>rt.  They  arc 
more  kindly  cherished  in  the  country  than  in  the  capital, 
and  are  admitted  to  a  companionship  with  the  shepherds 
and  wandering  tribes.  They  watch  their  flocks,  guard 
their  tents,  and  aid  them  in  their  field  sports. ''^ 

*  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  this  l>encvoIent  feclinif  townrdl 
t)ie  brute  part  of  the  cn'ation  is  earned  by  these  Turkish  MiiKsulniea 
to  the  same  extent  to  wliieh  it  was  anciently  carried  by  the  Pythago- 
reans, or  in  mo<Iem  times  bv  certain  Christians  of  our  own  countrv. 
T2ie  following  '*  Reasons  f(»r  not  eatins:  animal  food,  or  any  thirisr  tliat 
has  enjoyed  sensitive  life,'*  were  published  by  Sir  Richard  FhiUipSy 
in  the  yi^r  1H14  ;  and  at  Manchester,  and  some  other  places,  thia 
benevolent  siK»cies  of  abstinence  has  numerous  observers  : — 

1.  Because,  iH'in^  mortal  hinutelf,  and  holding  his  life  on  the  same 
vncertain  and  pn*cari(Mis  tenure  as  all  other  sensitive  beings,  lie  does 
not  feel  himself  justified  by  any  supposed  superiority,  or  inequality  of 
condition,  in  destroying  the  vital  enjoyment  of  any  other  mortal,  ez* 
tept  in  the  necessary  defence  of  his  own  life. 

2.  BccaiLu:  the  desire  of  lift*  is  so  puruuiount,  and  so  affertingly  rlie- 
Tishcd  in  nil  sensitive  bein^.  that  lie  cannot  rerrncilc  it  to  his  fevV- 
mgs  to  destroy  I  or  become  a  voluntary*  party  in  the  destniction,  of  anf 
i*ing  creature,  liowever  much  in  his  power,  or  ^ppareiiUy  liist^ui'* 
IcaaL 
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Mr.  Mills  thus  speaks  of  the  Turkish  cleijry  :-^ 
As  the  Koran  was  supposed  to  be  the  treasure  of  £fiM 
and  human  laws,  and  as  the  caliphs  were  the  depositaries  of 
this  Ueasure,  they  became  at  once  pontiffs,  legislaton. 


3.  RoraiiMe  kc  feels  an  utter  and  unconquerable  repugnance 
receiviiic:  into  \ua  stoiuaeli  tbe  flesh  or  juices  of  decea«ed  animal  aipr 
nizAtlri:]. 

4.  lii'i  nune  he  feels  tlie  same  abliorrmce  against  devouring  floh  is 
prniTttl,  tlMt  he  hears  carnivorous  pcnons  czprpsii  against  talkf 
huiiiuii  Hesh,  or  the  flesh  of  do|rs»  cats,  horses,  or  other  AnimaW,  vluck 
iA  some  countrie«  it  U  not  customary  for  the  carnivorous  to  derimr. 

Ti.  Recauite  nntiire  appear^  to  hare  mode  a  superabundant  jmofiiiop 
for  tlic  nourishment  of  animals  in  the  saccharine  matter  of  rood  Ml 
fniits  ;  in  tlie  farinaceous  matter  of  grain,  seed,  and  pulse;  aadis 
S'le  oleafrinous  matter  of  the  btalks,  leaves,  and  pericarps^  of  nme- 
luys  vegetables. 

6.  Because  the  di^tniction  of  the  mecliauical  organization  of  nqe- 
tables  inflicts  no  seiu>Itivc  suffering,  uor  violates  any  moral  fediiji ; 
while  vegetables  sen'e  to  render  his  own  health,  strength,  and  spiritii 
better  than  those  of  most  carnivorous  men. 

7.  Because  during  thirt%'-four  vears  of  rigid  abstincnee  from  tk 
flesh  and  juices  of  deci*atfeil  sensiti\-e  beings,  h*;  finds  that  be  has  ml 
Kiitferv'd  a  week's  serious  illneta ;  that  his  animal  strength  and  rigov 
have  l)cen  equal,  or  superior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  his  waaA 
luis  been  fully  equal  to  numerous  shocks,  which  it  has  had  to 
*,or  fn>iu  acts  of  turpitude  in  his  fellow-men. 

H.  l>e(MUM>,  obMTviu:^  tluit  curnivonius  prc^pcnsities  among 
tire  arcoinpuiiierl  by  a  totiil  want  of  K>'ni pathetic  feelings,  and  humsne 
sentiments,  as  in  tlie  hya*iiH,  the  ty^^r,  the  vulture,  the  eagle,  ^ 
enxoililr,  and  the  !«hark,  he  conecivo:!  that  the  practices  of  thmf 
carnivorous  bniti's  atfi>rd  no  worthy  example  for  tlie  iniitatkn  or 
jiistificattua  of  rational,  R-tU'Cting,  and  conscientious  beings. 

\).  Hecausi*  l.i>  observes  that  cuniivorous  men,  unre»truned  by 
reflection  or  SiMitiniiTt,  even  n'iine  on  the  cruel  practices  of  the  molt 
savaire  animal  ;  and  apply  tlicir  resources  of  mind  xmd  art  to  prolong 
the  miM>^W^  of  the  victims  of  their  a]>petite,  skinning,  n»asting,  mA 
lioilinff  animals  alive,  and  torturing  tliem  without  rcsor%*ation  or  r^ 
Ilu)r^e,  it'  they  luid  tlien>hy  to  the  vurirty  or  the  delicacy  of  their  ca^ 
uivorous  ^luttonii's. 

10.  Bei'-'Luse  the  natural  sentiments  and  sympathies  of  human  beingii 
in  n>^ard  to  the  killi:iir  of  other  animals,  are  gt*nerally  so  avene  fiui 
the  practice,  that  few  men  or  women  coidd  devour  the  animals  wUch 
they  mi<;ht  lu«  obli^\l  thcmsi>lves  to  kill ;  yet  they  forget,  or  aifectls 
forgt'l,  thv.  \\v\:yr  iMulearments  or  dying  KuSeriugs  of  the  creator:, 
while  tiiey  ari-  wantoning;  over  his  remains. 

11.  H-.'(-ause  the  human  stomach  nppeiLTS  to  be  naturally  so 
from  riv  r'\  'ii,^  the  remains  of  animals,  that  few  could  partake  of  li 
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and  judges ;  and  the  sacerdotal^  regal,  and  judiciul  ofRcera 
were  united  in  their  persons.  The  Gnuul  Sultan  is  also  siilcd 
tlie  SuUandMf  the  prutcctor  of  the  faith,  the  Padishah- hlam, 
or  emperor  of  IslaiuisiUj  unci  the  Zil-Uilah,  or  shadow  of 
God.  The  administrators  of  tlie  various  powers  which 
centered  in  the  sultan's  }H.'rsoii  fiiriii  the  body  of  the 


if  they  were  not  disgnised  and  flnroixred  hy  dilinary  preparation ;  yet 
rational  creatures  oujrht  to  feci  that  tUe  prepared  su!«iitani'oa  are  not 
the  lets  wliat  they  truly  are,  and  that  no  disgiiiiie  of  f(K)d,  in  itaelf 
loathioinr.  onght  to  delude  the  unsophisticated  perceptions  of  a  cun^* 
derate  mind. 

12.  Becauae  the  forty-ae\im  millions  of  acres  in  Eojrland  and  Wales 
would  maintain  in  al)undance  as  many  liuman  inhabitants,  if  they 
tired  wholly  on  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  y  but  they  subtain  only 
twelre  millions  scantily,  while  animal  food  is  made  the  basis  of  hu- 
man subsistence. 

13.  Because  animals  dn  not  present  or  contain  the  substance  nf 
food  in  mass,  like  vegetables ;  ever}'  part  of  their  economy  being 
aubaeirient  to  their  mere  i>xi.stencc,  ami  their  entire  framfs  h(>iiu^ 
solely  co:nposcd  of  bloo<l  iieressary  for  life,  of  bones  for  stn^ngth,  of 
muscles  for  motion,  acd  cf  nrrves  for  sensation. 

14.  Because  the  prartice  of  killintr  and  <levoiirin?  animal h  can  lie 
justified  by  no  moral  plea,  by  no  physiical  henetit,  nor  by  any  alk*  ■ 
gation  of  necessity,  in  cuiintrici  wliere  tluTc  is  alMindance  of  ve<.t*- 
table  food;  and  where  the  arts  of  {^^ inieninu^  and  hu.>bandrv  are 
&roured  by  socud  protection,  and  by  tla-  ^eni;il  character  oi  the  soil 
and  climate. 

15.  Because  whenever  the  nnnihcr  and  hostility  of  predatorv  land 
animals  might  so  tend  to  prevent  tiie  cultivation  of  vcffetahle  food,  as 
Ifj  render  it  necesMrj-  to  destroy,  and  perliaps  to  eat  them,  there  co-.ild 
in  that  case  exLst  no  necessity  for  dehtroyint;  the  ani mated  exi>teni\'«>- 
of  the  distinct  elements  of  air  and  wati-r ;  :ind,  ns  i;i  i!i.j%t  rivili.i-! 
countries  there  exists  no  land  animals  besides  those  whiili  aiv  ;.:.:- 
posely  bred  f(»r  slausrhter  or  luxury*,  of  eoiii-se  the  de!«lnniit)n  (n  a.-.i- 
mal5,  birds,  and  fish,  in  such  countries,  niUHt  lie  ascribed  either  ri 
unthinking  Mrantonncss  or  carnivorou^s  gluttony. 

16.  Because  the  stomachs  of  locomotive  beincrs  appear  to  have  beer. 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  eonveyinj^  about,  with  the  moving  animal, 
nutrititx  substances,  aualogous  in  effect  to  the  soil  in  which  are  fixed 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  consequently  nothing  ouirht  to  Ih:  introduced 
into  the  stomach  for  digestion  and  for  absorption  by  tlK^  l;u'tea!>,  or 
roots  of  tlic  animal  system,  but  the  natural  bases  of  sim2)le  Kutrition, 
a»  the  s:urcharine,  the  oleaginous,  and  the  farinaceous  matter  of  tlit; 
vcgetaljle  kingdoi: . 

To  thesn  M'.wnious  sophisms  the  reflertint?  Chri.stinn  niav  auja-iT. 
"  V^i-T^  p.re  mimal  food:  Lad  it  been  wrong,  he  would  have  pii  hi- 
bited  the  iiractice/' 
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l<>imcd  men  called  the  Oulema.  Three  descriptloM  m 
|iersons  constitute  this  assembly.  The  first  are  the  mtt- 
bters  of  religion,  called  the  imams  ;  tlie  second  the  o- 
|K)undors  of  the  luwj  called  the  muftis ;  and  the  third  the 
ministers  of  justice,  called  the  cadis.  The  chivf  iniini 
are  jmrt  of  the  Oulema ;  the  inferior  clergy  are  not.  He 
immediate  ministers  of  religion  are  of  five  descriptioai: 
1st.  The  sheiks,  or  ordinary  preachers  in  the  mosqiMj 
Sd.  The  khatibs,  readers  or  deacons,  who,  in  imitatioD  df 
the  prophet  or  caliphs,  and  in  the  name^  and  under  the 
sacerdotal  authority  of  the  sultan,  discharge  the  functioB 
of  an  imam  or  high  priesthood,  and  read  the  prayers  OQ 
Fridays  ;  Sd.  The  imams,  a  general  title  for  tiie  prieASi 
who  perform  the  service  in  the  mosque  on  ordinary  days* 
and  who  consecrate  the  ceremonies  of  circumcision^  mir* 
Hagc,  and  burial  j  4th.  The  maazeens,  or  criers  ^  5th 
The  cayims  or  common  attendants  of  the  mosque. 

The  numbers  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  diffiereB 
mosques  are  various.  The  imperial  temples  have  oat 
sheik,  one  kliatib,  two,  three,  or  four  imams,  twelve 
maazeens,  and  twenty  cayims.  Except  in  the  Crarteei 
principal  mosques  of  Constantinoplev,  the  khatihs  enjoj  i 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  The  niinlstei* 
are  appointed  by  the  founders  of  the  temple^  subject  to 
confinnation  by  the  muftis  in  the  capital,  and  by  th^ 
refM'csentntivc  of  the  grand  sultan  in  the  provinces.  The 
oiili>in:is  enjoy  various  privileges ;  for  more  than  three 
centuries  they  ha^e  been  free  from  taxation  and  arbitniiy 
confiscation.  The  ministers  of  religion  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire  are  subordinate  to  the  civil  magistrstfi 
who  exercises  ovor  them  the  power  of  a  diocesan.  He 
has  tlie  privilege  of  superseding  and  removing  thoee 
whose  conduct  is  reproachable,  or  who  are  unequal  to  the 
dig^nilied  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
magistrates  themselves  may  perform  all  the  sacerdotal 
functions ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  joined 
to  the  influence  which  they  derive  from  their  judidftl 
power  and  riches,  that  they  have  so  marked  a  pre-cwi- 
nence,  and  so  pre(»onderant  an  authority,  as  they  actu&lly 
enjoy,  <»ver  the  ministers  of  public  worship.  The  pricstt 
in  their  habits  of  life  are  not  distinguisiiabie  from  other 
citizens  ;  they  mix  in  the  some  society,  engage  in  siiuTitf 
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pursuitSy  and  their  conduct  is  not  characterized  by  greater 

austerity  than  marks  the  behaviour  of  other  Mussuhnen. 

Tneir  iidfuencc  on  the  secular  members  of  the  church  is 

entirely  dependent  on  their  reputation  for  learning  and 

talents,  or  gravity  and  moral  conduct.    They  are  seldom 

tbe  professed  instructors  of  youth,  much  less  of  men,  and 

bj  no  means  are  they  considered  as  the  directors  of  con- 

■cienres.     They  merely  chaunt  aloud  the  public  service, 

and  perform  offices  which  the  master  of  a  family  can  also 

discharge.     The  Turks  know  nothing  of  those  expiatory 

ceremonies  which  give  so  much  influence  to  the  Catholic 

priesthood :  all  the  practices  of  their  religion  can  be,  and 

often  are,  performed  without  the  interference  of  priests. 

Islamism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  has  its  fonatics.  This 
opprobrious  title  was,  in  the  early  days  of  Moslem  his- 
tory, applicable  to  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed  ;  but 
in  these  times,  fanaticism  supports  not  so  much  the  reli- 
gion itself,  as  various  deviations  from  it.  Under  the 
name  of  Sooffees,  Fakirs,  and  I>cr\'ishes,  the  enthusiasts  of 
Mohammedanism  are  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ganges.  The  holy  mendicants  of  the  Turkish  empire 
are  divided  into  thirty  two  sects.  They  imss  their  days 
and  nights  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  in  every  s^iecies  of 
bodily  pain  and  mortitication.  Ceremonies  similar  to 
bcantations,  violent  dances,  frightful  gesticulations,  re- 
petitions of  the  name  of  Allah,  for  hours,  nay  days  to- 
gether, impress  the  vul^ir  uith  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
superiority.  The  Turkisli  Sultans  have  attempted  their 
suppression  3  but  a  reverence  for  them  is  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  that  in  tliis 
instance,  it  has  been  shewn,  di\s]X)tisni  has  its  limits.  If 
the  subject  were  to  be  closely  examined,  it  would  be 
found  that  enthusiasm  in  all  religions,  and  in  every 
system  of  philosophy,  is  nearly  the  same.  Pretensions 
to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Deity  constitute  its 
very  essence.  The  philosophers  of  Greece,  the  disciples 
of  mystical  theology,  and  the  Mohammedan  Fakir,  all 
daim  a  sublime  spirituality  above  natural  feelings  and 
▼isible  objects.  It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  a  perfei:i 
picture  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  yet  as  the  discipka 
of  the  Arabian  prophet  have  often  adopted  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Sooffees  of  Persia^  a  general  notion  of  the  mA^ 

may  be  gained  by  consiciering  the  principles  of  SooffBedB* 

t)T.  Clarke  ij^vcs  the  following  account  of  the  Dammf 

Dercishes,   which  the  accompanying  cut  will  assist  to 

illustrate: 

As  we  entered  the  mosque,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  we  olh 
ser^ed  twelve  or  fourteen  Dervishes,  walking  sknriy 
round  before  tiie  superior,  in  a  small  space  surrouiided 
with  rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building.  Sevenl 
spectators  were  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  raiHiig; 
and  being,  as  usual,  ordered  to  take  off  our  shoes,  m 
joined  the  jmrty.  Presently,  the  Dervishes,  crosong 
their  arms  over  their  breasts,  and  with  each  of  their 
hands  grasping  their  shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the 
superior,  who  stood  with  his  buck  against  the  wall,  ftdng; 
the  door  of  the  mosque.  Then  each  in  succession,  as  he 
passed  the  superior,  having  fiashioned  his  bow,  began  to 
turn  round,  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  with  such  velo- 
city, that  his  long  garments  flying  out  in  the  rotatory 
motion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  and  tumiag 
like  so  numy  umbrellas  upon  their  handles. 

As  they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  from  their 
slioukiers,  and  raised  gradually  above  their  heads.  AC 
length,  as  the  velocity  of  the  whirl  increased,  they  were 
all  seiMi  >%ith  their  arms  extended  horizontally,  and  their 
eves  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The 
music,  ncconi])anied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  them ; 
while  ji  steady  old  fellow  in  a  green  |K'lisse,  continued  to 
walk  among  them  with  a  fixed  countenance,  and  ex- 
l^robsing  as  much  care  and  watchfulness,  as  if  his  life 
would  expire  with  the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony. 

I  noticed,  continues  the  Doctor,  a  method  they  observed 
ill  ihe  exhibition  -,  it  was  that  of  turning  one  of  their  feet, 
with  the  foot  as  much  inwards  as  possible.  The  older  of 
these  Der\'ishes  appeared  to  perform  the  task  ^ith  so 
litiie  labour  or  exertion,  that  although  their  bodies  were 
in  violent  agitation,  their  countenances  resembled  those 
of  persons  in  an  easy  sleep.  The  younger  part  of  the 
dsincers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the  others;  \kX 
it  seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  operation.  Tha 
motion  continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes.     Sud 
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deniy,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  directors  of  the  ilanoc:, 
unobserved  by  the  spectators,  the  Dervishes  all  8to)iue(i 
at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a  machine;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  in  a  circle,  with  their 
fiu*e8  invariably  turned  towunis  the  centre,  crossing  tlieir 
arms  on  their  bn*asts,  and  p^nij^ping  their  shoulders  as 
before,  bowing  to^>ther,  with  the  utmost  regularity,  at 
the  same  instant,  almost  to  the  gn)und. 

After  this  they  bepran  to  walk,  us  at  first,  each  following 
the  other  within  the  railing,  and  {Kissing  the  superior,  as 
before.  As  soon  as  their  oi)cisancc  had  been  made,  thev 
began  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhibition  lasted  as 
long  as  the  first,  and  was  similarly  concluded.  They  then 
began  to  turn  for  the  third  time;  and,  as  the  dance 
lengthened,  the  music  grew  louder  and  more  animating. 
Ferspiraiion  became  evident  on  the  faces  of  the  Der- 
vishes ;  the  extended  pirments  of  some  of  them  began  to 
droop ;  and  little  acci(U'iits  occurred,  such  as  their  striking 
against  each  other :  tlicy  nevertli.'lcss  persevered,  until 
large  drops  of  sweat,  failing  from  their  bodies  upon  the 
floor,  such  a  doi^ree  of  friction  was  thereby  occasionwl, 
that  the  noise  of  tlicir  feet  nibbing  the  floor  was  heard  by 
the  siiectator^i.  Tfion  this  the  third  and  last  signal  was 
made  to  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance  ended. 

Besides  these  dancing  l)cr>  ishes  there  arc  some  called 
howling  Der\ishes,  who  set  up  a  constant  howling  of 
prayers.  N:c.,  siifliciciit  to  deafen  the  hearers,  but  which 
they  jirctend  has  something  supernatund  imd  even  mini- 
(Tulous  in  it. 

^^'e  nmst  not  draw  this  article  on  the  religion  of  the 
Mohammedans  to  a  con<*lusion,  till  we  have  given  Mr. 
Mills's  accoimt  of  the  Sooffees  of  IVrsia. 

The  necessity  of  an  unceasing  adoration  of  the  l)eit\, 
And  an  ardent  desire  of  a  perfect  union  with  him,  an* 
c(»nstantly  inculcated  by  the  .Sootfoes.  'i'he  great  Ocator 
is,  according  to  their  belief,  tlitliised  over  all  his  creation  : 
he  exists  every  where,  and  in  every  thing.  They  com- 
pare the  enirmations  of  his  divine  es>rMce,  or  spirit,  to 
the  ravs  of  the  sun  :  which  are,  they  coiuvive,  conti- 
nuallv  darted  fortli  and  re-absorbed.  It  is  for  this  re- 
absoqjtion  in  the  divine  essence,  t(»  wh.irh  their  immortal 
part  belongs,  that  they  continually  bii^h.     They  believe 
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tliM  llic  soul  of  man,  and  that  the  principle  of  life,  wUA 
tfxi^is  throughout  nature,  are  not  from  God,  but  qf  God. 
Ucuce  an  equality  of  nature  between  the  creature  nd 
the  Creator.  A  long  course  of  discipline  and  contenqdi* 
tion  is  necessary,  before  the  Sooffee  disciple  can  viaA 
the  state  of  divine  beatitude  :  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
established  rcligion,and  the  practice  of  every  social  Tirtoej 
are  required  of  the  candidates  for  initiation.  When  habits 
of  mental  devotion  have  been  gained,  he  may  exchaqp 
what  they  call  practical,  for  spiritual  worship,  in 
abandon  the  observance  of  all  religious  forms  and  cere- 
Monies.  He  afterwards  is  supposed  to  become  inspired, 
and  to  reach  the  state  of  the  angels.  He  then  amini  it 
truth,  his  corporeal  veil  is  removed,  and  his  emancipstod 
soul  mixes  again  with  the  glorious  essence  from  which  it 
has  been  partially  separated.  A  blind  submission  to  in- 
spired teachers  (mark  the  union  of  enthusiasm  and  priest- 
craft) is  particularly  inculcated,  and  the  possibilitji 
through  fer\'cnt  piety  and  enthusiastic  devotion,  of  tt- 
taining  for  the  soul,  even  while  the  body  inhabits  tke 
earth,  a  state  of  celestial  beatitude.  The  life  of  the 
Sooffees  of  Persia,  though  generally  austere,  is  not  reni- 
dered  miserable,  by  the  practice  of  those  dreadful  seve- 
rities which  are  common  among  the  visionary  devotees 
In  llindoostan.  The  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Soo- 
IVee  tenets  in  Persia  have  been  famed  for  their  knowledge! 
a.<i  well  as  for  their  piety.  Among  the  men  of  genius 
ivho  have  illustrated  the  sect,  poets  have  been  conspi- 
riious.  The  natives  of  Persia  are  enthusiastically  de^'oted 
U)  the  charms  of  poetry.  The  meanest  artisan  of  the 
principal  cities  of  tliat  kingdom  con  road  or  repeat  the 
choicest  poems  of  the  most  admired  writers,  and  even 
the  rude  and  unlettered  soldier  quits  his  tent  to  listen 
witli  rapture  to  the  minstrel  who  sings  a  mystic  song  of 
di*'inc  love,  or  recites  the  tale  of  a  battle  of  his  fore* 
fathers.  The  very  essence  of  Sooffeeism  is  poetry.  The 
extravagant  raptures  of  genius,  expatiating  on  on  inex- 
haustible subject,  are  deemed  inspirations  from  heaven, 
bv  those  who  believe  that  the  enianciimted  soul  can  unite 
itsplfwith  the  ('reator.  The  Musnavi  of  Jella-u-Deen, 
vrn'ifh  teaches  in  the  sweetest  strains  that  all  natnit 
s4»ounds  with  a  divine  love,  which  causes  even  the  lowest 
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plaul  to  seek  the  sublime  object  of  its  desire  $  the  works 
df  tLe  celebrated  Jami,  which  breathe  in  every  line  the 
roost  extatic  ra|)ture  -,  the  moral  lessons  of  Sudi,  and  the 
lyric  and  mystic  odes  of  Hafiz^  may,  with  many  other 
poems,  all  be  termed  the  scriptures  of  the  Sooflfees  of 
Persia.  It  is  to  them  that  they  continually  refer  ;  and 
the  gravest  writers  who  have  defended  their  doctrine 
take  their  proofs  from  the  pages  of  those  poets,  whom 
they  deem  to  have  been  inspired  by  their  holy  theme. 
The  Sooffees  inculcate  forbearance,  abstemiousness,  and 
universal  benevolence.  They  are  unqualified  predesti- 
narians.  They  believe  that  the  emanating  principle, 
proceeding  from  God,  can  do  nothing  without  his  will,  or 
refrain  from  nothing  which  he  instigates.  Some  of  them 
deny  the  existence  of  e\il,  because,  they  say,  every  thing 
proceeds  from  God,  and  therefore  must  be  good.  The 
doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  is  denied  too  by  those, 
who  carry  to  the  greatest  length  the  ideas  of  the  re-ab- 
sorption of  the  soul  in  the  divine  essence. 

In  every  country  of  tlic  East  where  Sooffeeism  has 
teen  preached,  the  Mohunimedan  doctors  have  deplored 
ts  influence  on  the  human  mind.  Those  who  are  in  the 
first  ranks  of  this  mystic  faith  conform  to  the  established 
feligion  ;  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  men  are  led 
jito  infidelity  is  justly  stated  by  Moslem  divines  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  dauLTcrs  that  attend  this  delusive  doc- 
trine. Sovereigns  have  often  been  called  upon  to  defend 
the  true  faith  from  the  attacks  of  })opular  teachers ;  who, 
from  the  sanctity  of  iheir  lives,  and  the  captivating  na- 
ture of  their  doctrines,  acquired  an  alarming  popularity. 
The  free  opinions  of  the  Sooflecs  respecting  the  dogmatt 
of  Islamism,  and  their  claims  to  a  distinct  comnmniou 
with  the  Dcitv,  are  cidculated  to  subvert  that  belief  for 
wluch  an  outward  res|)ect  is  shewn  by  them. 

ITie  ceremony  has  already  been  briefly  notice<l ;  but 
the  following  is  somewhat  more  minute  in  its  details  : — 

In  Irelimd  are  still  rcinainintr  many  temples  called 
(lolldn,  used  bv  the  ancient  Irish.  Thcv  are  circular, 
denoting  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  :  within  them  is 
Tound  t!ie  Barchearon  or  pillar  stone,  representing  the 
l)eus  jMaximiis,  though  sometimes  it  was  ]]laced  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  circle.   The  term  Darchearon  slg- 
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nirie!</(*:ri^\':!;n  capii'a,  Dciminus  Dominoruin,  and 
cpi:;iet  uf  tbe  Dcus  Maximus :  it  is  the  Achbar  cyf  the ido- 
lilrous  Arabs  still  subbistin*^  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  Mo« 
haiiimed,  timliiiic  he  coiiMiiotcnm|Ucr  the  ancient  super- 
Htition  of  the  Arabians  for  this  stuue,  caused  to  be  written 
thcnx>n  thnt  Allah  (God)  was  Achbar  (that  is  Maximus.) 

The  custom  of  dancing  round  this  stone  is  still  kept  up 
by  the  Turks  at  Mecca,  where  the  Theasol  is  performed 
annually  round  the  Achbar.  We  subjoin  ^Ali  Bey's  de- 
scription of  tlie  ceremony. 

\V'lien  the  pilgrims  enter  Mecca  they  must  go  directly 
to  the  temple,  saluting  it  at  entering  with  "Allah  Achbar." 
They  then  pn)ceed  to  the  bhick  stone,  on  which  some  say 
Abraham  descended  from  his  camel ;  others,  that  here  he 
threw  dust  on  his  head,  &c.;  then  with  uplifted  hands 
they  again  rc}>cat  "  Allah  Achbar/'  and  if  they  do  not  in- 
conmiode  their  companions  they  kiss  the  stone,  or  toodi 
it  with  their  hands,  and  rub  their  faces  to  it,  or  else  tbey 
touch  it  with  sfHnething  held  in  the  hand,  or  make  asigfl 
that  they  would  willingly  kiss  it  -,  alvi-ays  sa}ing  "  AUah 
Achbar." 

I'hen  going  round  the  temple  begin  the  procesaoB 
called  the  Inafal  keduni,  or  the  procession  of  good  luck, 
which  must  begin  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  gate 
{ Irish  Thecasolj;  they  then  proceed  to  the  lo%v  wall  which 
readies  no  liiglicr  than  the  centre  of  the  body  5  then  they 
p)  round  seven  times  with  short  ({uick  steps,  shaking 
ihoir  sh<mltlcrs  in  the  first  three  circuits,  in  manifcsia- 
tioneni  certamiiiis  contra^  associatores,  (i.  c.  Christianos); 
Ir  the  four  last  circuits  they  proceed  with  a  slow  jiacc, 
.ITU*  lis  often  as  they  p:iss  the  blai^k  stone  always  salute  iti 
find  finish  the  ])rocession  by  kissing  and  embracing  it 
Tins  (!escripTi(>n  couhl  only  be  given  by  a  Mussulman,  fir 
one,  as  in  this  case,  who  iLssumed  the  character  of  one; 
lor  11  it  death  for  a  Christian  to  be  seen  at  their  rites. 
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Jmmvh  Cbbibt  was  a  Jew  ;  the  very  name  is,  therefore, 
nndered  sacred  in  the  lips  of  every  good  Chriatittn.  Ka 
lived  iind  died  a  Jew  j  and  a  pious  Jew  proi^ured  for  itii 
crucified  body  its  temporary  abode.  To  this  nation  w« 
owe  our  knuwlt-dge  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  1).»  ' 
teber  of  Jeaus,  and  of  all  mankind.  They  are  the  dc-- 
acendants  of  Abraham,  The  Friend  of  God — the  choseu 
people — the  repositories  of  Divine  Truth — the  original 
stock  into  which,  by  the  §;oodneB9  and  mercy  of  God,  we 
Gentiles  have  been  grafted.  Let  us  then  approach  them 
with  reverence  and  witli  gratitude ;  and  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  cose,  spurn  tliem  as  a  nation,  because  they  are 
at  present  "  a  people  peeled  nnd  trodden  upon" — because. 
for  the  sins  of  tlieir  fiLthers,  their  "  harps  hang  u|Kin  the 
willoM'a,"  and  the  pinua  umontrst  them  are  doomed,  for  a 
season,  to  "  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  strange  lands."  The 
time  is  approaching  when  they  shall  Dgaln  hear  tne  voict 
4if  JxHOVAB,  crying  out  In  thcni :  "  Hear,  O  Jacob,  atj 
aervkot!  and  Israel,  whom  1  have  chosen  !  Tlius  saith  tha 
Xiomn  that  made  thee,  and  titrmed  thee  from  the  womb,  . 
willhdp  thee. — Fear  not,  O  Jacob,  my  servant;  and  thou 
Jenisalem,  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  I  will  pour  water  u|>on 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  :  nnd 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  u|>on  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
upon  thine  offspring;  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among 
the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses.  One  shall 
say  1  am  the  Lord's,  nnd  another  shidl  call  himself  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  onii  surnanie  himself  by  the  name  of 
Israel !" 

This  voice  has  already  been  heard :  some  listened  to  it, 
and  to  them  it  wns  glad  tidings  of  great  joy ;  others  re- 
jetHrd  it,  and  ii  long  eaptjli-ity  and  degradation  has  been 
ti>e  conse(|uen<-e  }    hut  it  was  made  "  to  all  people  ;" 
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ard  when  the  day  of  full  redemption  shall  come,  tto 
will  the  rcniniuit  be  gathered;  and  Israel  will  agiiB 
worship  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  whatever  sense  we  are  to  underrtand 
the  numerous  predictions  relative  to  the  restoralioo  of 
tlic  Jews,  most  assuredly  the  day  will  comCj  when  tktf 
desired  event  shall  take  place^  *'  for  the  Lord  hitk 
9|K)kcn/'  The  triumphs  of  the  cross,  accelerated  by  the 
lights  of  reason  and  philosophy,  are  hastening  to  theic 
completion,  when  prejudice  and  superstition,  t3rranny  ni 
oppression,  ignorance  and  bigotry,  shall  fall,  like  DiglOB 
before  the  ark,  and  "  the  nations  learn  war  no  OMire." 

Jesus  shall  reign  where*er  the  sun 
Dotli  his  successive  joumies  run. 

Tlie  term  Jewit  is  the  appropriate  denomination  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  which  soon  included  under  it  the 
Iknjiunites,  who  jouied  themselves  to  the  tribe  of  JnUif 
on  the  revolt  of  the  other  ten  tribes  from  the  honse  of 
David.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity^  when  many  iadi- 
\  iduals  of  these  ten  tribes  returned  with  the  mcB  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  the  term  Jem 
included  them  also,  or  rather  was  then  extended  lo  itf 
the  descendants  of  Israel  who  retained  the  Jewish  re- 
gion, whether  they  belonged  to  the  two  or  tothetoi 
tribes,  whether  they  returned  into  Judea  or  not.  Henoe, 
not  only  all  the  Israelites  of  future  times  have  been  osD0' 

m 

Jews,  but  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  frequently Sft 
culled  by  us  at  present,  and  we  speak  even  of  their  on- 
giiml  dispensation  as  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah  is  the  Indtn^ 
tenet  of  the  religion  of  the  modem  Jews ;  and  in  tbf 
they  differ  widely  from  Christians,  who  believe  that  tk 
Messiah  has  already  come,  and  that  in  Christ  Jesns  oil  tk 
Jewish  prophecies  respecting  him  were  acoomplisbed. 
Infatuated  with  the  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah  and  de- 
liverer, who  is  to  subdue  the  world,  and  re-instate  then 
in  their  own  land,  the  Jews  still  w&dt  for  his  appeannoe: 
but  they  have  not  fixed  either  the  place  whencej  or  the 
time  when,  he  is  to  come.  Finding  it  difficult  to  evsde 
the  force  of  certain  texts  in  Isaiah,  &c.  which  speak  of  a 
suffering  Mi*ssiah,  some  have  had  recourse  to  thev 
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two  Me8aiahe.t  who   are  to  succeed  each  other;    Ben 
Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  £phraiin,  in  a  state  of  humiliatiop 
and  suffering ;  and  Ben  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  a 
state  of  glory,  magnificence,  and  power.    As  to  the  cha« 
racter  and  mission  of  their  Messiah,  he  is  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  lineal  descendant  of  David,  and  called  by 
his  name,  and  tp  be  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy; 
and  his  especial  mission  is,  to  restore  the  dispersed  sheep 
of  Israel,  plant  them  safely  in  their  own  land,  subdue 
their  enemies,  and  by  that  means  bring  the  whole  world 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.    The  Jews  say, 
that  his  coming  and  their  restoration  ha\'e  not  yet  takea 
place,  because  they  are  still  unworthy  to  be  redeemed,  and 
have  not  repented,  or  have  not  yet  received  the  ftill  mea- 
sure of  their  ]mnishment.    Yet,  they  insist  that  their 
ndemption  is  not  conditional,  but  will  take  place  at  the 
appointed  time,  though  they  should  not  repent ;  that  God 
wUl  not  redeem  and  restore  them  for  any  merit  of  their 
own,  but  for  his  name's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
righteous,  and  also  in  consideration  of  what  they  will  be 
after  their  redemption,  when  they  will  all  be  good  and 
righteous.     They  believe  that  Judea  will  be  tlie  seat  of 
those  wars  which  will  precede  their  redemption;    auf* 
that,  after  due  vengeance  taken  on  the  nations  for  the 
cruelties  exercised  on  the  people  of  God,  during  this  long 
and  deplorable  captivity,  they  will  terminate  in  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  all  nations  to  the  power  of  the  Messiah, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  universal  peace  and  happiness 
that  shall  never  more  be  interrupted.     Though  they  pro- 
fess to  know  nothing  of  the  abode,  or  present  state,  of  the 
ten  tribes,   yet  tliey  believe  that  they  are  lost  (»nly  in 
mune,  and   shall  be  restored  together  with  Judah  and 
Benjamin ;  that  all  those  Jews  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity or  Mohammedanism,  shall  then  return  to  the  n^li- 
gion  of  their  fathers ;  and  that  their  nation,  thus  restored 
and  uniteil,  shall  never  again  go  into  captivity,  nor  ever 
be  in  subjection  to  any  power ;  but  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  sliall  thenceforward  be  subject  to  them.    Judea 
will  then  fur*i\n   become  fruitful :    Jerusalem  "  will   be 
built  on  its  ancient  ground-plot  j'    and  the  real  descend- 
ants of  the  priests  imd  Lavites  will  be  reinstated  in  t licit 
rr3|)ective  offices^  though  they  ma)'  have  been  force:!  tu 
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apostatize.  Then  also  will  be  restored  the  BpMt  of  pn-^ 
phccy,  the  ark  and  cherubim,  fire  from  heaven,  &e.jav 
formerly,  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  So- 
lomon's temple.  In  tine,  then  will  idolatry  wholly  oetR 
in  the  earth,  and  all  men  will  acknowletlgne  the  wiity  of 
God,  and  his  kingdom,  (Zech.  sdv.  9).  Such  are  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  modern  Jews,  with  respect  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  kingdom,  which  they  still  avow  to  be  not  of 
a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal  nature. 

The  Jewish  economy,  as  contained  in  the  Fentateudi, 
is  so  much  directed  to  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Jews  had  any 
knowledge  of  a  future  state.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  bu 
**  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,*'  and  Dr.  Russel,  in  Us 
"  Ancient  Europe,'*  have  defended  this  opinion;  but  it 
lias  been  controverted  by  bishop  Sherlock,  Drs.  Sykes, 
Jortin,  Priestley,  and  other  distinguished  authors.  The 
modem  Jews  are  also  decidedly  against  it,  and  Mr.  Levi 
believes  not  only  that  "  Moses  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  in  his  dispensation,"  but  also  that  the 
*'  Jews  were  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  who  lived 
almost  eight  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation." 

After  this  general  description  of  the  Jews,  which  if 
mostly  copied  from  David  Levi's  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestkyy 
Levi's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  and  Adam's  Re- 
ligious World  Displayed,  as  severally  cited  by  Dr. 
Kcibinson,  we  may  proceed  to  more  minute  detiuls  of 
the  faith  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

'J'hc  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole' 
eartli,  wherever  at  least  there  can  be  found  the  least 
traBic  of  a  profitable  nature,  cormected  with  what  ait 
called  civilized  nations. 

Pile  early  history  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  the 
licoks  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Pentateuch  pBrti« 
cularly  should  be  consulted  for  a  complete  system  of 
JudaLsm. 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  modern  Jews  are  to  be 
found  in  the  celebrated  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
Maiinonidp«  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  ii 
as  follows  . 

1.  I  believe  with  a  true  and  perfect  faithj  thai  Ood  )ft 
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the  Creator  (whose  Dame  be  blessed),  tfovernor,  and 
maker  of  all  creatures )  and  that  he  hath  wrought  all 
things,  worketh,  and  shall  work^  for  ever. — S.  I  believe, 
with  perfect  iaith,  that  the  Creator  (whose  name  be 
blessed)  is  one ;  and  that  such  an  unity  as  is  in  him  can 
be  found  in  none  other  3  and  that  he  alone  hath  been 
oiur  €rod,  is,  and  for  ever  shall  be. — 3.  I  believe,  with  a 
perfect  fiiith,  that  the  Creator  (whose  name  be  blessed) 
is  not  corporeal,  not  to  be  comprehended  with  any 
bodily  properties;  and  that  there  is  no  bodily  essence 
that  can  be  likened  unto  him. — i.  I  believe,  with  a  per- 
fect faith,  the  Creator  (whose  name  be  blessed)  to  he  the 
first  and  the  last,  that  nothing  was  before  him,  and  that 
he  shall  abide  the  last  for  ever. — 5.  I  believe,  with  a 
perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (whose  name  be  blessed)  is 
to  be  worshipped,  and  none  else.— 6.  I  believe,  with  a 
perfect  faith,  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets  are 
true. — 7'  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  Moses  our  master,  (may  he  rest  in  peace!)  were 
true  5  that  he  was  the  father  and  chief  of  all  wise  men 
that  lived  before  him,  or  ever  shall  live  after  him. — 8.  I 
believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  law,  which  at 
this  day  is  found  in  our  hands,  was  delivered  by  God 
himseli  to  our  master  Moses,  (God's  peace  be  with  him). 
^^.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  same  law  is 
never  to  be  changed,  nor  any  other  to  be  given  us  of 
God  (whose  name  be  blessed). — 10.  I  believe,  &c.  that 
God  (whose  name  be  blessed)  understandeth  all  the 
works  and  thouglits  of  men,  as  it  is  \%Titten  in  the  pro- 
phets ;  he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike,  he  understandeth 
all  their  works. — II.  I  believe,  &c.  that  God  will  recom- 
pense good  to  them  that  keep  his  commandments,  and 
will  punish  them  who  transgress  them. — 12.  I  believe, 
kc.  that  the  Messiah  is  yet  to  come ;  and  although  he 
retard  his  coming,  yet  I  will  wait  for  him  till  he  come. 
— 13.  I  believe,  &c.  that  the  dead  shall  be  restored  to 
life,  when  it  shall  seem  fit  unto  God,  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed,  and  memory  celebrated  world  without 
end.     Amen.) 

It  is  observable   that  in  these  articles,  the   seventh 
affirms  the  authenticity,  and  tlie  eighth  the  genuinenesn 
ef  the  books  of  Moses. 
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But  the  fpreat  and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Jeirii 
like  tliat  of  Mohammedans,  is  that  there  is  but  oxb  God. 
Some  well  meaning  Christians,  however,  fancy  tlmt  tbef 
discover  in  the  Cabhala  of  the  Jews^  what  Biisuftge  ip- 
propriately  terms,  "  the  abyss  of  the  trinity ;"  bui  which 
he  himself  declares  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cabbala. 

Every  intelligent  Jew  the  author  has  hitherto  met  with 
utterly  disclaims  any  notion  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  3  and  many  of  them  have  asserted  that  this 
doctrine  is  the  greatest  bar  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jewi 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  cliief,  however,  of  the  con* 
versions  that  have  as  yet  taken  place  amongst  the  Jews, 
have  been  from  the  unitarianism  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
doctrine  to  the  trinitarianism  of  modern  Christians. 

Although  the  modern  rabbis  denoimce  the  most  dread* 
ful  anathemas  against  all  who  prt^sunie  to  calculate  the 
time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance,  the  expectation  of  thu 
great  event  is  a  leading  tenet  of  their  faith.  Numbers  of 
them  are  still  buoyant  with  expectations  of  a  temponl 
monarch,  who  shall  lead  them  in  triumph  to  their  native 
land,  as  they  deem  Palestine  to  be. 

According  to  Mr.  Levi,  *'  all  those  that  shall  be  re- 
stored shall  serve  God  together  in  imity ;  for  then  there 
shall  be  no  separation  of  the  tribes,  no  division  of  the 
kingdom,  and  no  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  ^  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  stupendous  miracles  which  wiD 
then  be  wrought  by  God  for  the  deliverance  of  jthe 
nation,  tdl  nations  will  sanctity  liim  as  a  great  and  holj 
God." 

The  Jews  believe  that  two  great  ends  are  to  be 
effected  by  the  resurrection,  the  one  particular,  and  the 
other  general. 

'*  The  first  great  end,'*  says  David  Levi,  ''  whichlciD 
a  particular  one,  as  it  is  for  the  Jewish  nation  only,  is  to 
eilect,  that  those  who  have  been  persecuted  and  slain, 
during  this  long  and  dreadful  captivity,  for  adhering  to 
the  true  faith,  may  enjoy  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  prophet  says,  (Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  and 
Ixvi.  10.)  The  second  great  end,  which  I  call  a  geneiil 
one,  because  it  affects  all  mankind,  whether  Jews,  Gen- 
tilos,  or  Christians,  is  to  bring  all  nations  to  the  know* 
leJge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  effect,  that  the  firm  beliei 
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•f  his  unity  may  lie  so  unoltenibly  fixed  in  their  heartfl» 
as  that  they  may  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were 
ereatedj  to  honour  and  glorify  God^  as  the  prophet 
observes,  Isaiah  xliii.  7<** 

SevenJ  other  doctrines  are  maintained  by  the  Jews, 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  thirteen  articles  already 
idven.  The  rabbis  acknowledged,  that  there  is  in  man 
a  fund  of  corruption  ;  and  the  1  almud  speaks  of  original 
sin  thus  :  "  We  ought  nut  to  be  surprised  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  Eve  was  so  deeply  engraven,  and  that  it  was 
sealed  as  it  were  with  the  king's  signet,  that  it  might 
he  thereby  transmitted  to  all  their  posterity  ;  it  was  bc- 
canse  all  things  were  finished  the  day  that  Adam  was 
created^  and  he  was  the  perfection  and  consummation  of 
the  worid,  so  that  when  he  sinned,  all  the  world  sinned 
with  him.  We  partake  of  his  sin,  and  share  in  the 
punishment  of  it,  but  not  in  the  sins  of  his  descendants." 

The  rabbis  teach,  that  the  evils  in  which  men  were 
involved  by  sin  will  be  removed  by  the  Messiah.  They 
do  not,  however,  entertain  the  idea  that  this  illustrious 
personage  will  make  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  this  they 
suppose  is  done  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  cir- 
cumcision. Tliey  pray  God  to  remember  unto  them  the 
merits  of  their  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Moses. 

The  Jews  maintain,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of  (rod  in  Paradise,  and  that  tlie 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  tornionted  in  hell  with  fire  and 
other  punishments.  They  sup|)ose,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  most  atrocious  criminals  are  of  eternal  duration, 
while  others  remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  purpitory, 
which  does  not  differ  from  hell  with  respect  to  the  place, 
but  to  the  duration.  They  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
and  imagine  that  many  are  delivered  from  pur^'atory  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation. 

They  suppose  that  no  Jew,  unless  guilty  of  heresy,  or 
certain  crimes  specified  by  the  rabbis,  shall  continue  in 
purgatory  above  a  year ;  and  that  there  are  but  few  who 
suffer  eternal  pimi.shment.  Mainuinidcs,  Abarbiuiel,  and 
Mher  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  maintain  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  wicked.     Others  supiX)se.  that  the  sufferings 
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of  AeU  have  the  power  of  purifying  ao^  and  opiii^l 


Some  eminent  Jewish  writers  assert,  that  it  is  a 
take  to  suppose  that  their  nation  are  intolerant.  *'  Tkf 
hold,  indeed,  that  all  men  are  obliged  to  observe  whU 
are  colled  the  Noachides,  or  seven  precepts  of  the  mm 
of  Noah  ',  but  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  their  nb- 
bis,  that  the  Sinaite  covenant,  or  law  of  MoseSj  is  okli- 
gatory  on  those  of  their  nation  only.**  They  say  *']! 
was  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews,  that  tkcy 
therefore  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  it ;  bnt  thai  M 
IS  not  binding  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  if  they  do  bat 
keep  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  precepts  of  the 
Noachides,  they  maintain  that  they  thereby  perform  all 
that  God  requires  of  them,  and  will  certainly  by  this  ser- 
vice render  themselves  acceptable  to  him,  and  be  pir^ 
takers  of  eternal  life/* 

Mr.  Schott,  director  of  the  institute  at  Seezen^  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  ten^  ia 
that  place,  July  17th,  1810,  in  which  he  declares,  "  Our 
religion  is  not  the  only  one  which  conducts  to  etenMl 
happiness  5  those  who  profess  another  are  neither  hei^ 
tics,  nor  reprobates.  We  ore  for  from  entertaining  this 
horrrid  idea.** 

It  appears  from  authentic  accounts,  that  many  Jews  it 
the  present  day  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  infidelitji 
and  no  longer  receive  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  divinely  inspired,  or  expect  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. A  modem  author,  the  senator  Gregoire,  author  of 
Histoire  des  Sectes  Religeuses,  who  has  deeply  inves- 
tigated their  liistory,  and  is  well  versed  in  their  opinions^ 
observes,  that  *'  many  of  the  Israelites  are  disgusted 
with  the  follies  of  the  Talmud ;  but  not  distinguishing 
between  the  absurd  tales  which  good  sense  reproves,  and 
the  truths  which  enlightened  reason  reveres,  they  have 
involved  the  absurdities  of  the  rabbins  and  the  revelation 
from  heaven  in  one  common  proscription. 

"  The  spirit  of  infidelity  is  exhibited  among  the  Jews 
of  Leghorn,  of  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  especislly 
of  Berlin,  where  the  greatest  part  do  not  attend  the 
synagogues/' 
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I,  a  large  number  of  Jews  in  Berlin,  heads  of 
if  respectable  character,  subscribed  and  pub- 
stter  to  Dr.  Teller,  provost  of  the  upper  consis- 
department  which  had  the  superintendance  of 
ical  affairs),  in  which  they  dechire,  that  being; 
I  the  laws  of  Moses  are  no  longer  binding  upon 
tiot  being  adopted  to  their  circumstances  at  this 
are  willing  and  ready  to  become  Christians,  as 
ites  to  the  mom!  doctrines  of  Christianity,  pro- 
r  shall  not  be  required  to  believe  the  miraculous 
e  Christian  creed,  and  above  all,  the  divinUy  of 
\$t;  and  provided  they  may  be  admitted  to  en- 
*  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members 
ablished  religion. 

sk  Dr.  Teller*s  advice  on  this  plan,  and  whether 
it  practicable  ?  This  gentleman  has  published 
',  in  which  he  informs  them,  that  they  do  well 
:  as  much  of  Christianity  as  they  can,  and  that 
nnot  in  conscience  believe  more,  they  do  well 
)  it ;  but  as  to  the  quesljon  whether  their  frag- 
lith  ought  to  entitle  them  to  share  the  civil  and 
jrivileges  enjoyed  exclusively  by  entire  Chris- 
)  not  in  his  province,  but  belongs  to  the  civil 
of  the  country  to  decide. 

Luc,  a  celobrated  chemist  and  theologian,  has 

a  letter  to  these  Jews,  in  which  he  boldly  ad- 

meet  them  on  the  ground  Dr.  Teller  eludes  ; 

lem  that,  **  far  from  scrupling  ])oints  of  Chris- 

rine,  they    ouirht    not  even    to    abandon    the 

af  Moses  j  that  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  its 

jpcarance,  are  the  strongest  of  all  {K)ssible  tes- 

to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  History  j  and  that  if 

Id  only  take  pains  to  be  better  natural  philoso- 

ey  will  not  be  so  ready  to  renounce  their  faith 

There  have  been  numerous  other  pamphlets 

nd  published  upon  this  subject,  which  made, 

»nch  term  it,  a  great  sensation  in  the  north  ot 

cusation  of  infidelity  is  confirmed  by  a  distin- 
ewish  writer,  David  Levi,  who  complains,  that 
two  different  parties  in  the  nation  who  slight 
ecies  which  speak  ct  their  future  restoration^  and 
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ridicule  the  idcB  of  a  Messinh  coming  to  redeem't 
The  one  consists  of  such  as  cull  themselves  phik»0|ilMq| 
enliu:htcned  men,  who,  says  he,  "  are  perfect  deiatSj  jmI 
believing  a  syllable  of  revelation,  and  not  ascribing  am 
sufferings  to  the  immediate  providence  of  God,  but  tot 
conciitenation  of  causes  in  a  political  light.*'  The  other 
party  are  such,  as  either  through  the  length  of  the  cip- 
tivity,  or  the  easy  circumstances  that  they  are  in,  and  the 
splendid  and  vo!u])tuous  mtmncr  in  which  they  lite^ 
neither  look  for  nor  desire  a  restoration. 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  "  both  these  partieife 
nevertheless,  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  ool- 
wardly  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  3  they  thus  remslD 
Jews  ;  arc  denominated  God's  people,  the  same  as  the 
true  believers  of  the  nation;  and  in  like  manner  betr 
God's  covenant  in  the  flesh."  "  Even  those  of  the 
nation  that  have  not  the  least  spark  of  religion  in  thevit 
would  yet  be  highly  offended  at  being  called  Christisiiik 
Gentiles,  or  apostates." 

An  ancient  Jewish  writer  numbers  among  the  dd- 
dren  of  Israel  four  sects,  viz.  the  llabbinists,  the  Caraitei» 
the  Samaritans,  and  the  disciples  of  Anan ;  but  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  last  contains  no  particulanj 
they  appear  to  hold  the  middle  rank  between  the  Cft- 
mites  and  Talmudists. 

The  Rabbinists,  or  modern  Pharisees,  form  the  bulk 
of  tins  nation.  The  two  branches  of  Portuguese  nA 
German  Jews,  are  of  this  denomination,  which  indiulei 
all  who  admit  traditions,  &c.  Tlicy,  however,  differ  is 
practice  from  the  ancient  Pliarisees,  as  they  are  far  froD 
affecting  such  an  extraordinary  sanctity. 

The  Canutes  reject  the  Tahiiudic  traditions,  and  for 
♦hat  reason  they  are  detested  by  those  who  admit  them. 
In  the  last  age  a  Caraite  wiis  at  Fnmkfort  .in  the  Maine, 
and  narrowly  escaped  l>eing  assassinated  by  the  Jew 
of  tliat  city.  A  few  of  this  denomination  may  be 
found  in  Turkey,  in  Europe,  in  Poland,  and  in  the 
Ukniine,  where  they  cultivate  the  land.  There  is  a  vBt 
ancient  and  interesting  body  of  Canutes,  in  a  IbrtieM 
cnl!cd  Dschoufait  Kale,  near  Bahchisaray,  in  the  Crineii 
who  possess,  and  often  use,  a  translation  of  the  Old  Tei* 
U2PiKii  in  Jogatsi  Tartar.    An  approximate  calcalatM 
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the  middle  c»f  the  seventeenth  century^  g^^es 
for  theirtotal  number. 

of  the  ftulducees  have  made  bat  liltlc  figure 
estruction  of  Jerusalem,  A  few  indeed  anc 
•  subsist  in  Africa,  and  some  other  places  ; 
!  rarely  found,  at  least  there  are  but  few  that 
asclves  of  these  opinions,  and  they  are  held 
p  Jews  as  heretics. 

the  ])rincipal  tenets  of  the  modern  Jews,  as 
r.  Adam,  Mr.  David  Levi,  Basnage,  Gregoire, 

other  respectable  writers,  cited  by  Mrs. 
ims. 

same  sources,  particularly  Mr.  Levies  work 
monies  of  the  Jews,  we  collect  the  following 
concerning  their  rites,  ceremonies,  synagogue 
bbath^  fasts,  festivals,  government,  and  dis- 

,  since  the  destruction  of  their  temple,  have 
any  sacrifices ;  and  several  religious  rites, 
enjoined  upon  their  ancestors,  cannot  be  ob- 
e  nation  in  modern  times,  on  account  of  their 

and  confined  to  the  promised  land.  Sucli, 
,  as  the  otfering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits 
irvest  on  the  morrow  of  the  passover ;  the 
)aves  made  of  fine  flour,  which  were  the  first 
t  harvest,  and  offered  on  the  morning  of  the 
tecost ;  the  basket  of  all  the  first  fruits  of  the 
the  otferin^  of  him  who  brings  it  j  the  cities 
the  tythos  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  t<» 
he  sabbatical  vear  for  the  land  to  rest :  luitl 
ir  of  jubilee,  when  there  was  to  be  a  general 
nds,  servants,  pledges,  &c. ;  the  cleansing  ot 

with    various    other  local    ceremonies    tou 

0  be  mentioned. 

e  other  directions  respecting  their  political 
►vernnient,  contained  in  their  code  of  laws  in 
d  '23(1  chapters  of  Exodus,  which  cancerne<i 
•ivil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,   that  cannot 

1  by  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion.  Not 
jurisdiction,  either  civil  or  criminal,  they  are 
be  governed  by  the  laws  and  policy  of  the 
ider  which  they  live. 
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The  modem  Jewij  however,  still  adtere  as  dead^  ^ 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  an  thdr  dis|ierBed  comtitiatt  lift 
pennit  them.  Their  religious  worship  consists  iAkif 
m  reading  the  law  and  prophecies  in  their  s3magogaHi 
together  with  a  variety  of  prayers.  As  fbrmedy,  uMb 
they  enjoyed  an  established  religion,  they  itUl  fans 
liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of 'Ihdr 
synagogue  worship ;  **  and  those  who  have  not  time  to 
go  to  the  synagogue  must  say  their  prayers  at  home  tluee 
times  every  day,  i.  e.  in  the  morning,  in  the  aftemooB, 
and  at  night.**  They  repeat  blessings  and  particabr 
praises  to  God,  not  only  in  their  prayers,  but  on  all  sod- 
dental  occasions,  and  in  almost  all  their  actions.  It  ii 
a  rule  among  them  that  no  day  must  be  passed  without 
reading  a  portion  of  the  law  at  home,  nor  any  a&ir  ua- 
dertaken  till  they  have  implored  the  divine  blessiDg. 
They  are  strictly  prohibited  from  all  vain  swearing,  aaii 
pronouncing  any  of  the  names  of  God  without  necessity. 
They  abstain  from  meats  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  kw ; 
for  which  reason,  whatever  they  eat  must  be  dressed  fay 
those  of  their  own  nation,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
selves. 

At  the  east  end  of  every  synagogue  is  an  ark,  or 
in  commemoration  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
in  the  tcKple.  Here  the  Pentateuch  is  deposited,  writtai 
on  a  volume  or  roll  of  parchment  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness, and  wrapped  up  in  silk  curiously  embroidered. 
When  the  Jews  say  their  prayers  in  the  morning  theypvK 
on  a  talith  or  vail  over  their  other  clothes,  and  a  robe 
with  fringes  at  the  four  comers,  with  tashcls,  called 
Tzitzith  3  and  also  the  tephilin  or  phylacteries.  "  It  if 
an  article  of  faith  among  us,"  says  David  Levi,  **  thsl 
every  Jew  must  every  morning,  during  the  time  of  icsd- 
ing  the  Shcma,  and  saying  the  nineteen  prayers,  atlesBt, 
have  on  the  phylacteries,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  our  ac- 
knowledging the  Almighty  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  thinp* 
and  that  he  has  power  to  do  as  he  pleases  ;  and  thoie- 
fore  on  the  sabbath,  and  other  festivals,  we  do  not  prt 
•n  the  phylacteries,  because  the  duly  observing  of  ttMA 
Is  a  suinoient  sign  of  itself,  as  expressed  in  Exodus  xiad. 

All  the  rites,  precepts^  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jen 
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uch  are  not  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  fomiiled 
lOD  a^ui  derive  their  authority  from  the  Talmiid. 
lere  is,  however,  some  variation  in  their  cuatoma  and 
remonies,  and  in  the  liture^ies  which  the  nation  have 
ide  use  of  at  different  times,  and  in  various  countries, 
le  German,  Polish,  and  Russian  Jews  follow  the  same 
nal;  but  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  have  another,  which 
11  varies  from  that  of  the  Italian  and  Levantine  Jews, 
Me  of  Jerusalem,  China,  and  some  other  places.  But  in 
t  principal  points  of  belief  and  observance  they  all  agree, 
lere  are  three  divisions  or  classes  of  modem  Jews,  who 
i  variously  denominated  from  the  countries  where  the 
imgements  of  their  liturgies  took  place,  and  are  known 
the  designations  of  German,  Portuguese,  and  Avignon 
Italian  Jews. 

In  the  synugog^ue  worship,  the  cohen  or  priest  leads  the 
rotional  exercises  by  chaunting  prayers ;  but  laymen 
!  admitted  to  read  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people ; 
J  precedence  is,  however,  given  to  the  priest.  After 
tyers  the  rabbis  fre<iuently  deliver  a  sermon  ;  but  their 
courses  are  not  composed  in  Hebrew,  which  few  of 
!  Jews  at  present  perfectly  understand,  but  in  the  lan- 
Ige  of  the  country  wlierc  they  reside.  The  passages 
Scripture  and  sentences  fn)m  the  doctors  are,  however, 
)ted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  explaineil. 
The  Jews  vencnite  the  sabbath  above  all  other 
tivals,  and  observe  it  with  the  utmost  strictness  on 
ount  of  its  >>ein^  enioiiied  in  various  |)arts  of  IScrip- 
e,  particulariy   in  tlic  decalogiie.     On  this  day  they 

forbidden  to  kindle  or  extinimish  anv  tire  ;  tiie  fo<Ml 
therefore,  prepanui  on  Friday.  They  are  also  prolii- 
*d  from  discoursing  on  any  kind  of  business,  from 
rying  any  burden,  from  riding  on  horseback,  in  a  car- 
je,  going  by  water,  or  walking  above  a  mile  from  the 
'  or  pliu*e  where  tUoy  reside,  or  playing  upim  any 
sical  instrument.  \'ocal  music  is  verv  common  in 
Ir  synagogues,  but  instrumental  music  is  seldom 
1 ;  yet  not  because  it  is  deemed  improper,  for 
synagoiTiie  in  Pnijxue  had  an  organ  ;  but  becau.se  it 
not  be  ])erlormed  on  the  sabbath  or  holidays.  They 
likewise  forbidden  to  inter  tlieir  dead,  or  mourn,  or 

on  the  Bobbath ;  but  arc  sometimes  permitted  to  cir- 
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cumcise  a  child^  because  that  ceremony  must  be 


ed  exactly  on  the  eighth  day. 

The  s.ibbatn  begins  on  Friday^  an  hour  before  8nii-Mt» 
both  jmmmer  and  winter,  for  they  suppose  the  day  coni!* 
mences  from  t)ie  preceding  evening,  according  to  Genen 
i.  5,  and  "  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fitit 
day."  As  soon  as  the  time  arrives  they  leave  all  manner 
of  work,  and,  having  cleansed  and  decorated  thejBselTci 
in  honour  <»f  the  holy  day,  repair  to  the  evening  service. 
The  women  are  bound  to  light  a  lamp  with  seven  oottOD 
wicks,  in  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the  week,  sayingi 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  has  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and 
commanded  us  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  sabbath.*'  The 
reason  wjiy  this  ceremony  is  invariably  assigned  to  the 
women  is,  that  as  their  original  mother,  by  her  crime  io 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  tirst  extinguished  the  lamp  of 
righteousness,  they  are  to  make  an  atonement  for  thai 
sin  by  rekindling  it,  in  lighting  the  lamp  of  the  sabbatk 

They  then  spread  a  clean  cloth  upon  their  table,  aof 
set  two  loaves  of  bread  upon  it,  baked  on  Friday,  aoi 
covered  with  a  napkin,  in  memory  of  the  manna  wluck 
fell,  with  dew  under  and  above  it,  yet  descended  not  (fior 
on  the  Friday  they  had  a  double  portion)  on  the  sabbath. 
When  they  are  ]}laced  at  table,  the  master  of  the  famiiy 
takes  a  cup  of  wine,  repeating  the  three  first  verses  in  the 
iind  chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  after  gi\ing  God  thanki^ 
and  enjoining  tliem  to  observe  the  sabbath,  he  blesM 
tlie  wine,  drinks,  and  gives  some  to  the  rest  of  the  fiunily 
He  then  blesses  and  distributes  the  bread.  They  repeat 
the  usual  grace  after  supper,  with  the  addition  of  making 
mention  of  the  sabbath. 

In  the  morning  they  repair  to  the  synagogue  later  ihan 
usual  on  the  week  days,  where,  after  the  accustomed 
prayers,  besides  others  which  are  appropriate  to  the  dajt 
they  read  a  lesson  from  the  law,  and  after\vards  a  coi- 
responding  portion  from  the  prophets.  When  the  read* 
ing  is  concluded,  they  pray  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  in  obser^'ance 
jf  the  direction  in  .lercmiah  xxix.  7.  Then  t!ie  law  i» 
put  into  the  ark.  They  then  pray  that  God  would  bv 
pleased  to  deliver  them  from  captivity,  and  briiz^;  ch«ria 


boly  land,  wliens  latj  should  be  aUe  to  prffuMn 
leriogs  of  the  sabbath  according  to  the  law.  Aftv 
other  prayers  the  morning  service  is  concluded. 
!  rel^ious  rites  observed  at  dinner  are  similar  te 
used  at  supper.  They  frequently  have  sernKUM 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  the  subject  of  which 
•n  from  the  lesson  read  that  day  in  the  Pentateucii. 
make  three  meals  on  the  sabbath,  one  on  Friday 
g  and  two  the  next  day,  in  honour  of  the  festival. 
is  holy  day  they  beseech  God  to  be  merciful^  and 
Uiem  an  inheritance  in  that  day  which  is  all  sab* 
and  eternal  rest ;  meaning  the  kingdom  of  the 
ih }  for  they  suppose  that  the  world  is  to  contimie 
ousand  years,  (according  to  the  six  days  of  the 
>n)  and  the  seventh  to  be  that  of  the  Messiah.  It 
;  which  is  here  alluded  to,  as  being  the  day  which 
an  entire  sabbath.  In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
Lppear,  they  suppose  the  sabbath  is  ended,  and  that 
iwfiil  to  do  any  work  after  they  have  attended  the 
ig  prayers  at  the  synagogue.  • 
;  Jewish  year  is  cither  civil,  or  ecclesiastical.  Hie 
ear  commences  in  the  month  Tishri,  or  September. 
3ws  have  a  tradition  that  the  world  was  created  on 
rst  day  of  this  month,  and  from  this  epoch  they 
ite  the  age  of  the  world,  and  make  use  of  this  date 
their  civil  acts.  The  ecclesiastical  year  commences 
the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  month  Nisan,  which 
rs  to  part  of  March  and  April.  All  the  religious 
nd  ceremonies  are  regulated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
The  Jews  call  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil,  the 
f  the  ecclesiastical  year,  because  at  the  departure 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  it  is  enjoined,  that 
month  shall  be  unto  them  the  beginning  of  months, 
le  first  month  in  the  year." — Exodus  xii.  2.  On 
St  of  every  month  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  the 
loon,  praying  God  to  restore  them  to  the  holy  city, 
rect  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  cohld 
'  the  offering  for  the  feast  according  to  the  law 
ers  xxviii.  11. 

the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  cele- 
1  of  the  passover  comnicnces,  and  immediately  after 
ist  oi  imleavened  bread  3  the  whole  includes  eig«i 
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d^n.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  feativnl,  thefiflH. 
\xm  of  every  family  oDBerves  a  fast,  in  reniembranee  (of 
God's  mercy  in  protecting  the  nation.  During  the  whok 
of  this  feast  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  eat  only  unleavened 
bread,  and  refrain  from  servile  labour.  They  begin  the 
passover  with  carefully  searching  the  house*  and  remov- 
ing every  thing  which  has  had  leaven  in  it.  The  two 
first  and  two  hist  days  are  kept  as  strictly  as  the  sabbaA, 
only  they  permit  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  prepare  food. 
As  they  cannot  now  offer  the  paschal  sacrifice,  the  pan- 
over  Gokes  are  placed  on  the  table  with  aome  bitter 
herbs,  and  they  eat  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread  insteHl 
of  the  paschal  lamb.  Tlie  festival  concludes  withpaalni 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  great  deliverance,  and 
petitions  that  he  would  put  a  period  to  their  captivity, 
and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  commences  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover,  hence  it  b  called  the  feast  of  weeks.  It  ii 
also  styled  in  Scripture,  the  day  of  the  first  fruits,  becanK 
on  that  day  they  offered  the  first  of  their  fruits  in  Ae 
temple.  At  present  tliis  festival  is  observed  two  days* 
during  which  time  all  seriile  labour  is  prohibited.  As 
it  was  instituted  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  the  law's 
being  given  at  Sinai,  tliat  part  of  Scripture,  whidl  de- 
clares the  delivery  of  the  decalogue,  is  solemnly  read  xb 
the  synagogue,  and  all  those  passages  from  the  prophets 
which  corres{)ond  with  tlie  subject.  Tiiey  generally  have 
a  sermon  delivered  in  praise  of  the  law.  Their  pimyen 
arc  suitable  to  the  occasion,  concluding  with  petinoni 
for  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  and  for  the  weUkre 
of  the  government  under  which  they  dwell. 

llie  feast  of  trumpets,  is  observed  on  the  first  and 
second  of  Tisbri,  or  September,  the  seventh  of  the  eccle- 
siiij^tical  and  first  of  the  civil  year ;  hence  the  first  oiiSbk 
month  is  called  new  year's  day.  On  this  festival,  besidei 
a  portion  from  the  law  and  prophets,  part  of  the  two 
first  chapters  of  the  first  of  Samuel  are  read.  They  then 
pray  f(r)r  the  protection  of  the  government  under  whidl 
they  reside,  and  blow  the  trumpet,  which  is  made  of 
a  ram*s  horn,  saying,  **  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  oar 
God  !  King  of  the  (J ni verse,  who  has  sanctified  us  with 
iiis  commandments,   and  commanded   us   to   hear  the 
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■oimd  of  the  trumpet.**  The  trumpet  is  made  of  a  ram'g 
horn  in  remembrance  of  Abraham  a  seeing  a  ram  caught 
bj  the  horns  in  a  thicket^  which  he  took  and  offered 
m  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  instead  of  his  son^ — 
Genesis  xxii.  12 — 15.  After  this  ceremony,  they  repeat 
with  a  loud  voice  the  following  verse,  '*  Happy  ore  the 
people  who  hear  the  jo3rful  sound  ;  they  shall  walk,  O 
Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  repair  to  the 
synagogue,  and  repeat  nearly  the  same  prayers  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  They  then  read  the  32d  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, which  gives  an  account  of  Abraham*s  offering  his  son 
Isaac,  and  God's  blessing  him  and  his  seed  for  ever. 
For,  according  to  their  received  tradition,  that  great 
event  took  place  on  that  day.  They,  therefore,  beseech 
the  Almighty  through  the  merits  of  this  memorable  event 
to  bless  them.  After  reading  the  law  and  prophets,  they 
Uow  the  trumpet,  and  pray  as  usual,  that  God  would 
eather  them  from  their  dispersion,  and  conduct  them  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  observed  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  Tishri,  and  lasts  nine  days.  Each  person  at 
the  commencement  of  the  festival  erects  an  arbour,  which 
is  covered  with  green  boughs,  and  decked  with  a  variety 
of  ornaments,  in  remembrance  of  their  miraculous  pre- 
servation in  the  wilderness.  The  two  first  and  two  last 
days  are  kept  with  p-eat  solemnity ,  but  the  intermediate 
time  is  not  observed  with  equal  strictness.  On  the  first 
day  they  take  branches  of  palm,  myrtle,  willow,  and 
citron  bound  together,  and  go  round  the  altar,  or  pulpit, 
tinging  psalms,  because  formerly  they  used  to  perform 
this  ceremony  in  the  temple. 

The  Jews  chiefly  reside  in  their  respective  tabernacles 
during  the  feast,  both  night  and  day,  if  the  weather  w\\\ 
permit.  At  every  meal,  during  seven  days,  they  are 
abliged  to  repeat  the  following  grace  :  '*  Blessed  art 
Lhou,  ()  Lord,  our  God  !  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
has  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and  com- 
manded us  to  dwell  in  tabernacles."  During  the  feast  they 
beseech  the  Lord  to  be  merciful,  and  erect  for  them  the 
tabemaide  of  David  which  is  fallen  ;  and  portions  of  tlie 
law  and  prophets  are  read  in  their  syno^^oguea. 
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On  the  se^'enth  day  of  the  festival,  they  take  sevoirf 
the  laws  from  out  of  the  ark  and  carry  them  to  the  allVy 
tnd  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  palm  branch,  kt^ 
with  the  reader  at  their  licnd,  go  se^'en  times  round  the 
nltar,  in  remembrance  of  tlie  sH}>butioiil  years,  singmff 
the  20th  Psalm.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  feastn 
solemn  assembly  commences,  wbich  being  a  time  of  ifr 
joicing,  they  assemble  and  entertain  their  friends ;  hot 
are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  do  any  servile  labour.  IVf 
read  passai^es  from  the  law  and  prophets,  and  entreat  dw 
Lord  to  be  propitious  to  them,  and  deliver  them  fiom 
captivity.  ()n  the  ninth  day  they  repeat  several  pnyoi 
in  hcmour  of  the  law,  and  bless  Ciod  tor  his  mercy  and 
goodness  in  giving  it  to  them  by  his  servant  Moses,  jod 
read  that  part  of  Scripture  which  makes  mention  of  bit 
death.  After  going  to  the  synagogue  in  the  eveim^ 
and  saying  the  usual  prayers,  the  festival  is  concluded. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  Adar,  or  March,  the  Jews  cefe* 
brate  the  feast  of  Purim,  in  commemoraticm  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  destniction  designed  by  HamaB^ 
fhis  festival  is  observed  two  days,  and  derives  its  name 
tom  Esther  ix.  '*  Therefore  they  called  these  dajs 
Furim."  Pre\ious  to  the  feast,  a  solemn  fast  is  obsemd 
m  remembrance  ef  Esther's  fasting.  The  whole  book  of 
Esther,  written  on  {Mirchment,  is  repeateilly  read  dunng 
the  feast  ;  and  as  often  as  the  name  of  Haman  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  customary  for  the  children  (who  have  little 
wooden  hammers)  to  knock  against  the  wall,  as  a  me^ 
morial  that  they  should  endeavour  to  destroy  the  race  of 
Amalek.  Part  of  the  first  day  is  spent  in  feasting  and 
rejoicing,  sending  presents  to  each  other,  giving  libeittty 
to  the  poor,  in  visiting  their  friends,  and  entertainiBf 
them  by  all  kinds  of  diversions. 

The  Jews,  at  the  present  day,  obser\e  many  festivili 
which  are  not  appointed  by  Moses.  In  particular  the? 
ct*.lebrate  the  dedication  of  the  alt^ir,  which  was  instituted 
by  the  Maccabees,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory  thef 
obtained  over  Antiochus  Epiphanui*.  This  tyrant,  hiv* 
ing  profaned  the  tcnij)lc,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  fi 
cleansing  and  dt.'dic:iting  il  anew.  The  festival  is  ob* 
served  in  a  s)*lo:idid  i^mr.ner,  and  lasts  eight  days  j  vbA 
is  aj)po:iited  to  b-*  kept  ly  lighting  lamps.     The  reuM 
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pj  assign  for  this  ceremony  ia,  that,  after  they  had 
nfied  and  dedicated  the  temple,  there  was  ouly  enough 
pure  oil  left  to  bum  one  night,  which  miraculously 
»ted  eight  nights,  till  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  fresh 
pply. 

The  great  day  of  expiation  is  observed  by  the  Jews, 
ough  they  have  no  high  priest  to  oflfieiate,  nor  temple 
iierein  to  offer  the  sacrifice.  Before  the  fast  com* 
ences,  they  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  ask 
rdon  of  those  they  have  offended  -,  to  make  restitution 
those  whom  they  have  defrauded  of  any  property  3  to 
i^ve  those  who  have  offended  them  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
I  every  thing  which  may  ser\'e  to  evince  the  sincerity 
'  their  repentance.  This  great  fast  is  observed  on  the 
Dth  day  of  the  month  Tishri,  or  September.  In  the 
eceding  evening  they  repair  to  the  synagogue,  where 
ey  remain  saying  prayers  upwards  of  three  hours  ;  and 
hen  they  return  from  the  synagogue  they  may  not 
ste  any  kind  of  sustenance,  and  are  even  prohibited 
om  taking  one  drop  of  water.  They  are  also  forbidden 
'  do  any  kind  of  labour,  even  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  ob- 
rve  this  day  as  strictly  as  the  sabbath.  All  the  coiiv- 
anded  ordinary  fasts  of  the  Jews  begin  in  tlic  evening, 
iQ  they  neitlier  eat  nor  drink  till  they  can  see  the  start 
le  following  evening. 

At  six  in  the  morning  they  attend  the  synagogue,  and 
fer  those  prayers  and  suj)plications  for  the  pardon  of 
leir  sins,  which  are  peciiliar  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
mrse  of  the  service  various  portions  of  Scripture  are 
!ad,  particularly  part  of  Leviticus  xxvi.,  Numbers  xxix., 
id  Isaiah  Ivii.  They  mention  in  their  prayers  the  addi- 
onal  sacrifice  of  the  day,  and  entreat  God  to  rebuild 
leir  sanctuary,  to  gather  their  dispersions  among  the 
entiles,  and  conduct  t\\^'\  ♦^  Terusalcm,  where  they 
lay  offer  the  sacrifice  of  atoneiucii  :^^>^'n*-'v  *ij  ♦Vv* 
[osaic  law.  In  the  Jifternoon  service,  besides  portions 
om  the  law  and  prophets,  the  greatest  part  of  the  borjL 
'Jonah  is  read  in  the  synagogues.  Tliey  beseech  God 
I  be  propitious,  and  forgive  their  sins.  The  fiist  conti- 
iies  from  morning  to  night,  for  upwards  of  twelve  hours, 
ithout  intermission. 
in  Awb,  which  answers  to  July  or  August,  in  the  fifth 
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month  of  the  ecdeaiutical  year,  the  Jews  observe  a  ftrietliBi 
Ihst,  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  hf  1^ 
Nebuchadnezxar.  On  this  dav  also  the  second  lenfkiiB 
was  burnt  by  the  Romans.  l>uring  this  hat  ther  bsI  |v^ 
only  abstuin  from  all  food,  but  do  not  even  taste  a  dna 
of  water.  In  the  evening  they  go  to  the  synagogue,  and, 
alter  their  usual  prayers,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  resda  |«] 
a  low  nioumfiil  voice.  In  the  morning  they  attend  the  1^ 
synagogue  early,  and  read  a  portion  of  the  law,  ad  j.^ 
part  of  the  8th  and  9th  chapters  of  Jeremiah.  They  gs  ^ 
to  the  synagogue  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  read  p8fr>  ^ 
sages  fn)in  the  law  and  the  prophets  suitable  to  the  occfr* 
sion.  All  their  prayers  on  Uiis  day  tend  to  remind  them 
of  their  captivity,  and  the  destruction  of  their  tempk, 
which  deprived  them  of  offering  the  daily  sacrifice  hf 
which  an  atonement  was  made  for  their  sins. 

Besides  the  public  fiists,  which  the  Jews  are  command- 
ed to  observe,  there  are  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
nation  in  different  countries.  The  German  Jews,  for  in- 
stance, both  after  the  passover  and  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, keep  three  fasts,  viz.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the 
Allowing  Monday.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  JprM- 
tice  is,  that  they  might,  during  the  preceding  msCs, 
have  committed  some  offence  against  God.  "Diey  Cut 
also  on  the  vigil  (if  the  new  year,  and  some  on  that  of 
every  new  month.  Several  other  fiists  and  festivals  hire 
been  instituted,  but  not  generally  received,  and  are  not 
obwrvcd  at  present. 

The  Jewish  church  is,  at  present,  eovemed  by  a  pre- 
siding rabbi  in  the  city  or  to^na  where  they  may  be 
settled,  who  attirhes  to  himself  two  other  rabbis»  and 
these  three  combined  form  a' kind  of  tribunal  in  sacred  or 
religious  coses,  and  frequently  determine  private  disputes. 
This  tribunal  is  termed  Beth  Din,  or  the  house  of  justice. 
As  the  priesthood  is  at  present  totally  abroe;ated,  having 
ceased  with  the  temple,  the  term  high  pnest  is  an  ex- 
ploded one,  no  presiding  mbbi  now  exercising  the  fonc- 
tions  of  this  pontiff,  which  were  only  applicable  to  the 
temple.  Hence  the  choice  of  rabbi  is  not  confined  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  although  that  tribe  is  the  only  one  tha** 
they  conceive  can  now  be  at  all  distinguished.  Its  mem- 
bers are  all  at  present  considered  as  laymen.     They  liave 
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ig^  some  trifiing  distinctions  paid  thein  in 
!  service ;  for  those  among  them  that  are 
n  the  priests,  who  are  called  Cohen,  or,  in 
henimj  perform  the  benediction,  and  tat 
the  law.  They  also  personate  the  priest 
ny  of  redeeming  the  nrst  bom,  and  haiwt 
nplimentary  precedencies  paid  them.  The 
hose  who  are  descendants  from  the  singe|« 
are  second  in  rank,  and  are  called  next  to 
vash  the  hands  of  the  Cohenim  before  thej 
idiction,  &c.  With  all  this  the  rabbi  haa 
unless  he  be  of  this  tribe.  The  ministry 
rabbi,  elected  for  that  purpose  from  the 
f  learned  rabbis  in  the  congregation,  whoae 
»nsists  of  nothing  more  than  that,  as  a  spi- 
,  he  solves  questions  which  arise  in  the 
servanccs ;  occasionally  preaches,  marries, 
ivorces,  and  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
/halitza^,  &c.  He  is  generally  allowed  a 
iry,  which,  together  with  perquisites,  rcn- 
?ssary  for  him  to  engage  in  any  secular 
is  it  thought  honourable ;  although  it  is 
I  few;  instances,  some  presiding  rabbis  in 
Italy  have  boen  engaged  in  trade,  through 
"  some  intervening  friend. 
s  may  follow  any  worldly  occupation,  as 
bbi  is  merely  honorary,  and  does  not  con- 
f  ordination,  or  sacred  character. 
^es  of  tlie  Jew.e  are  always  celebrated  witk 
id  ceremony.  In  London  they  are  usuallf 
some  of  the  principal  taverns  or  coffee- 
author,  two  or  three  years  ago,  attended 
;  of  a  Jewish  friend's  d«iughtcr  at  the  City 
ern  :  the  ceremony  itself  was  solemn  and 
I  the  company  extremely  numerous  and 
After  some  time  spent  in  an  anti-room, 
intended  bride  and  bridegroom,  receiv- 


1  all  rvf^lar  societies,  is  always  performed  by  the 
or  by  some  one  deputed  by  him  :  but  a  marriage 
the  due  ceremonies  by  any  other  orthodox  Jew  ia 
nony  of  throwing  the  shoe  takes  place  when  a  Jew 
his  brother's  widow,  and  b  grounded  on  Deuter- 
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iiig  the  complimenU  and  caresses  of  their  partieillk 
friends,  and  during  which  the  truly  venerable  and  |ne- 
siding  rabbi  of  the  German  Jews  in  London,  Dr.  So* 
lomon  Ilirschcl,  assisted  by  others,  at  intervals,  b# 
apparently  without  order,  uttered  some  prayers,  or 
re{)cated  some  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  necesauy 
marri'-i^  articles  were  sig:ned  by  the  parents  of  the 
youni^  couple,  we  were  ushered  into  the  large  room  of 
that  ver>'  elo^nt  tavern.  In  the  midst  of  the  room,  a 
portion  was  marked  out  by  a  thick  red  cord  fisuttened  to 
four  posts.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  the  preflidiog 
rabbi  and  his  assistants,  or  readers,  under  a  rich  cano|ij 
of  crimson  velvet,  supported  by  four  gentlemen,  y/Ao 
held  long  poles  to  which  it  was  listened  at  the  four 
comers. 

At  length,  after  some  preliminaries,  the  bridegroom 
was  solemnly  led  into  the  room  by  his  friends,  and  plaoei 
under  the  canopy.  Then  followed,  in  a  slow  and  lingermc 
step,  supported  by  her  mother,  and  other  friends,  ain 
covered  almost  from  head  to  foot  with  a  rich  musUa 
white  veil,  the  bride,  who  was  directed  to  take  her 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  intended  husband.  The  marriage 
ser^'ice  now  commenced,  consisting  of  words  nearly  ■- 
milar  to  those  used  among  Christians.  A  small  glass  of 
wine  was  given  to  the  bridegroom,  and  another  to  the 
bride.  They  each  drank  a  small  portion.  After  this  an 
rmpty  wine  glass  was  held  up  by  one  of  the  persons  em- 
pioyccl  in  the  ceremony  ;  and  certain  words,  implying  a 
vow  of  constancy  being  uttered,  the  glass  was  cast  upon 
the  floor,  trod  upon,  and  broken  to  pieces ;  by  which 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed  a  wish,  that  till  those  pieoei 
should  be  reunited,  the  marriage  between  the  parties 
might  never  be  dissolved. 

The  whole  company  then  retire<l  to  another  room: 
oenanonies  and  caresses  in  abundance  followed  ;  a  moit 
costly  dinner  was  provided  for  a  numerous  retinue  ot 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  evening,  with  sacred  vocsl 
mwiic,  religious  invocations^  &c.  &c.,  was  spent  in  gittt 
narmony  and  delight. 

Tho.  funerals  of  the  Jews  are  generaUy  numerously 
«CTcnrl(fd  ;  hut  not  having  attended  any,  I  am  not  aUe 
Accurately  to  describe  them.  They  have,  however,  wr 
thing  very  peculiar  in  them  as  to  ceremony. 


r.  Tbt  rite  of  i:ircu'.ucuion  b  invariably  pracu3^  ;  aud  U 
B  a  H^'asoa  of  great  joy  and  merriment. 

Their  manner  of  solemnly  exposing  oi  exhibiting  the  lam 
to  the  people,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  do  not  |)ertbm. 
their  public  worship  uncovered «  after  the  manner  of  roost 
Christian  churches,  will  be  sufficiently  elucidated  by  th% 
accompanying  cut  of  that  ceremony. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  out\«'ard  forms  and 
attitudes  obser\'ed  in  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  people. 

This  account  of  Judaism  shall  close  with  some  descrip-* 
tion  of  the  frontlets  and  phylacteries  worn  by  the  Jews. 

The  frontlets  are  thus  described  by  Leo,  of  Modena  : — 

The  Jews,  says  he,  take  four  pieces  of  parchment,  and 
write,  with  an  ink  made  on  purpose,  and  in  square  letters, 
these  four  passages,  one  on  each  piece :  1.  ''Sanctify  unto 
ine  all  the  first-bom,**  &c.  (£xod.  xiii.  to  verse  10.) ;  2. 
"  And  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,*' &c.  (from  verse  11  to  16)  ;  3.  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,'*  &c.  (Deut.  vi. 
4 — 0)  ;  4.  "  If  you  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my 
commandments,"  &c.  (Deut.  xi.  13 — ^21).  This  they  do 
in  obedience  to  these  words  of  Moses  :  "  These  com- 
mandments shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine 
hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes." 

These  four  little  pieces  of  parchment  are  fastened 
together,  and  a  square  formed  of  them,  on  which  the 
Hebrew  letter  Svhin  is  written  j  then  a  little  square  of 
hard  calf  s  skin  is  put  upon  the  top,  out  of  which  come 
two  leathern  strings  an  inch  wide,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half, 
or  thereabouts,  in  length.  This  square  is  put  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  the  strings  being  girt  about 
the  head  make  a  knot  in  the  form  of  the  letter  i  j  they 
then  are  brought  liofore,  and  fall  on  the  breast.  It  is 
called  Tiiffila'Schel-Rosch,  or  the  Tephila  of  the  he.-ui 
The  most  devout  Jews  put  it  on  both  at  morning  Mid 
uooD-day  j)rayer  j  but  tlie  generality  of  the  Jews  wenr  it 
only  at  morning  prayer.  Only  the  chanter  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  obliged  to  put  it  on  at  noon  as  well  as  morolng. 

it  is  u  question  whether  the  use  of  frontlets,  and  oUier 

hylacteries,  was  literally  ordained  by  Moses.    They  *f  ho 

clieve  their  use  to  be  binding  observe,  that  the  t*\t  of 

Moses  speaks  as  jiositively  of  this  as  of  other  prer*>*pt8  ; 
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he  requires  the  comn»ndiiientf  of  God  to  be  writta  m 
the  doors  of  liouscs,  asm  sign  on  their  hazidi,  and  ■•  a 
ornament  on  their  foreheads.  If  there  be  any  obligatioa 
to  ^Tite  these  commanchnents  on  their  doors,  as  the  leit 
intimates,  there  is  the  same  for  writing  them  on  thdr 
hands  and  foreheads.  The  use  of  them  was  common  k 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  vaatf 
the  Indian  Jews,  the  PersianSj  and  Babylonians,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome.  Long  before,  the  doctors,  whom  the 
high  priest  Eleazar  sent  to  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphns,  kiif 
oi  Egypt,  spoke  of  these  phylacteries  as  at  all  tinei 
received  among  them,  and  referred  the  beginning  of  tfacm 
to  Moses.  It  is  added,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  tiie 
Heathens  carried  abundance  of  charms  and  superstitioai 
prescr^'atives  about  them,  and  even  some  immodeit 
things ;  that  he,  to  cure  his  people  of  these  bad  cuatna^ 
or  to  prevent  them,  enjoined  them  to  wear  on  their  hmb 
and  foreheads  the  sacred  words  of  his  ordinances. 

The  almost  general  custom  in  the  east  of  wearing  pl^- 
lacteries  and  frontlets  determines  nothing  for  the  aad- 
quity  or  usefulness  of  this  practice.     Jesus  Christ  did  aot 
absolutely  condemn  them  -,  but  he  condemned  the  abuse 
of  them  in  thie  Pharisees,  who  wore  them  with  affectatioi^ 
and  larger  than  other  Jews.    The  Canute  Jews,  who  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  despise  traditions,  call 
the  Rabbinical  Jews  bridled  asses,  because  they  wear  theR 
tephilim  and  frontlets.     The  word  phylactery  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  pro|)crly  denotes  a  preservative,  rach 
as  the  Pagans  carried  about  them  to  preserve  them  firm 
evils,  diseases,    or  dangers  ;    for   example,  they  wot 
stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  engraved  under  certain  aspects 
of  the  planets.     Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  says,  Hbe 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  made  broad  their  phylacteries,  sad 
enlarged  the  borders  of  their  garments.     These  phyhe- 
teries  were  little  boxes,  or  rolls  of  parchment,  in  which 
were  written  certain  words  of  the  law.    These  they  wore 
upon  their  foreheads,  and  upon  the  wrist  of  the  IcA  ana^ 
They  founded  this  custom  upon  the  following  word% 
"  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unt>  thee  upon  thine  hand,  sad 
for  a  memorial  beh^een  thine  eyes  j'*  and  (ibid  16)  '*it 
shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  band,  and  for  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eves  ** 
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CHAP.   X. 

P   PAGANISM   AND   IDOLATRY  IN   GENERAL. 

the  great  separation  of  the  people,  after  the  con- 
I  of  tongues  at  Babel,  those  speaking  the  same 
age  collected  themselves  together,  and  feeling  the 
renience  of  strange  unintelligible  sounds,  removed 
■emote  and  distant  regions :  and  there,  more  intent 
jng  themselves,  of  adding  to  their  stock,  and  fer- 
g  &e  soil,  they  neglected  the  usages  and  practices 
.  had  been  familiar  with  them  in  the  country  they 
d.  As  knowledge  was  neglected  to  be  transmitted, 
nee  increased;  successive  generations  fell  into  grosser 
,  until  their  posterity  finally  became  barbarous,  and 
le  remove  from  the  savage  brutes  of  the  fie4d.  Yet 
iunk  as  they  were,  they  retained  a  few  feeble  concep- 
of  the  deity ;  but  he  had  ceased  to  be  spiritual ;  he 
onceived  to  be  in  the  roaring  thunder,  in  the  furious 
,  or  the  impetuous  whirlwind.  Others,  inclined  by 
fears,  created  other  deities;  and  these  were  increased 
en  as  apprehension,  alarm,  or  wonder  was  excited. 
I  arose  polytheism;  men  readily  worshipped  what  they 
i ;  and  a  plurality  of  gods  was  almost  universally  ad- 
1.  None  but  Deists,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
is,  have  ever  acknowledged  an  uncreated,  sole,  self- 
ig  deity.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese,  even  the 
le  morsdity  of  Confusius,  in  addition  to  some  vague 
IS  of  a  SupremePower,  teaches  the  worship  of  number- 
sferior  deities.  That  of  the  Grand  Lama,  of  which 
biinese  appears  to  be  a  branch,  is  of  the  same  charac- 
lor  is  this  observation  less  true  of  the  curious,  and 
ay  respects,  beautiful,  theory  of  the  Indian  Brahmins, 
is  many,  and  Lords  many,"  are  the  distinguishing 
steristics  of  all  these  systems,  mixed  as  they  often 
ith  the  purer  theism  of  Judaism  and  Islamism. 
i  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Grand  Lama,  or  religion 

li 
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of  Thibet,  the  Macc'.ans,  and  Sabians  are  the  chief  mcU 
of  existing  Pagans.  To  which,  perhaps,  may  be  added 
the  idolaters  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  North  and 
South  American  Indians. 

THE  HINDOOS 

Arc  the  most  interesting  and  curious,  both  as  it  resp^ 
their  opinions,  their  deities,  and  modes  of  worship. 

These  arc  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatie 
continent,  bat  are  chiefly  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
East  Indies  known  by  the  general  name  of  Hindoostaa, 

The  number  of  the  Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses  amoant 
to  330,000,000;  yet  they  have  not  names  for  all  bat 
they  say  that  God  performs  all  his  works  by  their  m- 
strumentality,  and  that  all  human  actions,  as  well  as  afl 
the  elements,  have  their  tutelar  deities.  Thus  they  ood- 
sider,  somewhat  after  the  ancient  Platonic  notion,  that  the 
Supreme  God  derives  much  of  his  greatness  and  magnifi- 
ccnce,  not  from  the  consideration  of  his  superiority  over 
ail  created  intelligences,  but  as  being  the  God  of  godi. 
Yet,  to  this  one  God,  they  have  no  temple,  neither  dothcy 
a])near  to  pay  him  any  worship. 

The  Hindoos,  however,  profess  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Divine  Unity :  "  One  Brumhu  without  a  second,' 
is  a  phrase  commonly  used  by  them  when  convervn^ 
upon  the  nature  of  God. 

They  believe,  also,  that  God  is  almighty,  all-wise,  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  &c.  and  they  frequently  speak  of 
liiui  as  embracing  in  his  government  the  happiness  of  tk 
good,  and  the  subjection  or  punishment  of  the  bad.  Yet 
they  have  no  idea  of  God's  performing  any  act,  either  of 
creation  or  providence,  except  through  the  gods;  bat 
these  auxiliary  deities  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  one  true  God  in  any  of  the  moral  qualities  attributed 
to  them. 

The  Hindoos,  nevenheless,  have  some  very  enlsfS*' 
views  of  the  divine  influence;  they  believe  that  it  diSoMI 
its  vivifyin<r  energies  over  the  entire  universe;  iiistiHiBC 
its  life-giving  powers  into  every  portion  of  aniiMtol 
matter. 

It  is  related  of  a  learned  Brahmin,  that  on  hearing  tkc 
following  lines  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  he  started  fto* 
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his  seat;  begged  for  a  copy  of  them;  and  declared  that 
the  author  must  have  been  a  Hindoo : 


"  All  are  but  parti  of  one  stupendrmi  wlirifi*: 
Whose  body  riature  is,  and  God  the  soui ; 
Warmi  ill  tne  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breexe. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blofsoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  exKBt* 
Spreads  uiidiTided,  operates  nuspeut." 


This  may  serve  to  shew  the  opinions  which  the  Hindoos 
entertain  of  the  universal  energy  and  operation  of  the 
Deity.  This  energy  is  said  to  have  created  the  universe ; 
and,  therefore,  this  is  the  object  of  worship.  Some  of 
them  assert  thatBrumhu,  after  he  had  entered  the  world, 
divided  himself  into  male  and  female. 

From  the  notion  of  God  being  the  soul  of  the  world ; 
Slid  the  world  itself,  being  God,  under  various  forms, 
has  arisen  the  Hindoo  practice  of  paying  divine  ado- 
rations to  the  heavens  collectively ; — to  the  sun,  moon, 
the  stars,  the  sea,  great  rivers,  and  all  extraordinary 
Appearances  in  nature.  Even  the  divine  energy  itself  has 
been  personified,  as  a  sort  of  holy  spirit,  and  worshipped 
Under  different  names. 

Many  Hindoos  arc  denominated  Shaktus,  as  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  this  shuktee,  or  energy,  and  all  their 
(Addresses  are  called  the  energies  of  their  lords,  as  well  as 
Qiatres,  or  mothers. 

The  universe  being  full  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  a  deity 
has  been  consecrated  as  the  regent  of  every  element;  and 
Cvcn  the  Bramhu  and  the  devout  mendicant,  as  sharing 
Hiore  largely  of  the  in-dwelling  Deity  than  others,  have 
v^ceived  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Hindoo  system  of  theology  is  a  kind  of 
polytheistical  Sabellianism,  making  all  things  to  be  gods 
tti  which  the  the  Supreme  Godhead  or  energy  is  supposed 
©niinently  to  dwell. 

The  same  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  bodily  powers  of 
the  different  images  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos.  Ununtu 
•  h^B  a  thousand  heads;  Brumha  four  faces;  Indru  is  full 
\  Of  eyes;  Doorso  has  ten ;  and  Shavunu,  the  giant,  a  hun- 
V  ^«*cl  arms.  The  formidable  weapons  of  the  Gods,  ton, 
«    have  evidently  the  same  allusion,  as  well  as  their  svrohoU 
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and  vehicles:  among  them  are  the  eagle.*  tlteieraal 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  the  bully  the  bank, 
Ac 

After  this  general  description  of  the  Hindoo  theokfr, 
we  may  next  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  some  of 
their  principal  deities ;  this  description  is  bonowed  (hn 
Mr.  Ward's  «'  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoot.*' 

1 .  Brumha. — ^This  god  may  be  properly  noticed  first,  u 
he  is  called  the  creator^  and  the  grandfather  of  gods  snd 
men;  in  the  latter  designation,  he  resembles  Jupiter, 
in  the  lasciviousness  of  his  conduct,  having  betrayed  i 
criminal  passion  towards  his  own  daughter.  BnuDhi*s 
image  is  never  worshipped,  nor  even  made;  but  tl«e 
Chundu  describes  it  as  that  of  a  red  man  with  fear 
faces.  He  is  red,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  full  of  the 
mju  goonu ;  he  has  four  faces,  to  remind  the  worshippers 
that  the  vcdus  proceeded  from  his  four  mouths.  In  one 
hand  he  has  a  string  of  beads,  to  shew  that  his  power 
as  creator  was  denved  from  his  devotion:  the  pan  of 
water  in  his  left  hand,  denotes  that  all  things  sprnf 
from  water.  This  deity,  thus  pre-eminent,  is  yet  entiii^ 
ly  destitute  of  a  temple  and  worshippers. 

2.  Vishnoo. — ^This  is  the  image  of  a  black  man,  witli 
four  arms,  sitting  on  Gurooro,  a  creature  half-bird,  hstf- 
man,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  sacred  shell,  tbe 
chukru,  the  lotus,  and  a  club.  His  colour  (black)  is 
that  of  the  destroyer;  which  is  intended  to  show,  that 
ShivD  and  he  are  one:  he  has  four  hands,  as  the  lepn- 
scntative  of  the  male  and  female  powers:  the  w& 
(blown  on  days  of  rejoicing)  implies  that  Vishnooiift 
friendly  deity  :  the  chukru  is  to  teach  that  he  is  wiM  to 
protect ;  the  lotus  to  remind  the  worshipper  of  thenstnn 
of  Bnal  emancipation ;  that,  as  the  flower  is  raised  from 
the  muddy  soil,  and  after  rising  by  degrees  from  im*  j 
niersion  in  the  waters,  expands  itself  above  the  saiftce  ^ 
to  the  admiration  of  all,  so  man  is  emancipated  from  V» 
chains  of  human  birth :  the  club  shews  that  he  chsstisei 


*  "  Vishiioo  riding  upon  his  Gurooni,  oreafrlr/'  mvi  the  Mfniii** 
Mr.  Maurice  in  his  •  Iiidinn  Antiquities'  puti  ui  in  ulndof  tbetkof 
der ' bearing  cftgle  of  theOrvciui  Jupiter." 
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die  wicked.  Gurooni  is  a  portion  of  Shivu ;  his  body 
represents  the  vedu.  Vishnoo  is  distinguished,  as  being 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Hindoo  incarnations ;  and  he 
commands  the  worship  of  the  greatest  division  of  the 
Hindoo  population.  There  are  no  temples  nor  festivals 
m  honour  of  Vishnoo.  He  is  called  the  Preterver ;  bat 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him  under  this  character,  are  re- 
ferred to  other  forms  and  names.  The  Shalgramn,  a 
stone,  is  a  form  of  Vishnoo.  During  four  months  of  the 
year,  all  the  forms  of  this  god  are  laid  to  sleep. 

3.  Shnm, — ^This  is  a  white  man  with  five  feces  and  four 
■rmt,  riding  on  a  bull.  In  one  hand  he  holds  an  axe,  as 
the  destroyer  of  the  wicked;  in  another  a  deer,  alluding 
to  a  sacrifice,  when  the  deer,  fleeing  from  the  sacrificial 
knife,  took  refuge  with  Shiyu ;  with  another  hand  he  it 
bestowing  a  blessing ;  and  wiUi  the  last  forbidding  fear. 
Four  of  his  feces  are  designed  to  point  out  the  sixty-four 
tnntms ;  and  the  other  a  different  tuntru.  The  bull  is  a 
loan  of  Vishnoo,  as  the  personification  of  religion;  ita 
four  feet  are,  religious  austerities,  purity,  compassion,  and 
truth.  In  some  particulars,  this  god  strongly  reminds  ua 
of  Vulcan  and  Bacchus.  The  few  Hindoos  in  Bengal 
who  adopt  Shivu  as  their  guardian  deity,  are  Soivyus; 
except  those  of  the  Lingu  and  Punchanunu,  very  few 
temples  exist  in  honour  of  any  other  form  of  Shivu ;  and 
none  of  his  form  riding  on  a  bull.  Before  the  Lingu, 
Shivu  is  however  daily  worshipped  under  eight  separate 
names,  answering  to  the  sud,  moon,  wind,  fire,  water, 
earth,  air,  and  an  officiating  priest  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
filthy  appearance  of  Shivu  as  a  mendicant,  covered  with 
ashes,  and  his  quarrels  with  Doorga,  his  wife,  have 
given  rise  to  several  ludicrous  stories  found  in  the 
Pooranus.  This  marriage  excited  the  same  surprise  as 
from  that  betwixt  Venus  and  Vulcan ;  and  seems  an  un- 
accountable event,  unless  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
gross  idea  of  the  Tuntru  writers  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  universe.  Shivu  has  three  eyes  like  Jupiter;  wears  a 
tiger's  skin  like  Bacchus ;  and  like  him  wandered  about 
when  on  earth  as  a  bloated  mendicant,  accompanied  by 
satyrs ;  Bacchus  wore  a  dccr^s  skin ;  and  Shivu  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  deer  in  his  hand*  The  worship  of 
the  Lingu,  also,  strongly  resembles  the  worship  of  the 
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Phallus  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and  the  Sun^paee  featifalti 
honour  of  Shivu  appears  to  resemble  the  orgies  of  Baccfasiff 
especially  in  the  behaviour  of  the  devotees,  whoare  saidtt 
have  run  up  and  down  the  streets  with  their  hair  dishevel- 
led, and  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  ]n  the 
months  Voishakhu  and  Kartiku,  the  Ungu  (an  indecctf 
motion)  is  worshipped  daily  in  the  numerous  temples  de- 
dicated to  this  abomination  throughout  Bengal.  It  il 
difficult  to  restrain  indignation  at  the  shockinr  violatios 
of  every  thing  decent  in  this  image ;  nor  can  it  be  gnmnd 
of  wonder,  that  a  chaste  woman,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  all  the  millions  of  His- 
doos ;  their  very  temples  are  polluted  with  filthy  images; 
and  their  acts  of  worship  tend  to  inflame  the  mind  with 
licentious  ideas.  Another  form  of  Shivu  is  that  of  Kda- 
Bkoirwu ;  in  this  form  he  cuts  ofl'  Brumha*s  'head,  and  it 
is  seen  in  one  of  his  hands.  A  set  of  mendicants,  called 
Yogubhoguvadees,  who  wear  a  large  stone  inserted 
through  an  incision  in  each  ear,  live  at  the  temples  of 
this  god ;  and  are  sometimes  seen  with  a  prostitute  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pan  of  hot  coals  in  the  other,  with  each  of 
which  (the  representatives  of  pleasure  and  pain)  they  pr^ 
fess  to  be  equally  pleased  Another  form  of  this  god  is  that 
of  Muha-kahi,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  dt^troyer,  '  Muhs 
kalu,  as  represented  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta/  says 
Mr.  Patterson,  '  has  eight  arms ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a 
human  figure;  in  another, a  sword,  or  sacrificial  ate;  in  a 
third,  a  basin  of  blood;  and  with  a  fourth,  he  rings  over  it 
the  sacrificial  bell ;  two  other  arms  are  broken  off,  but  with 
the  remaining  he  is  drawins:  behind  him  a  veil,  which  es- 
tinp^ishes  the  sun,  and  involves  the  whole  universe  in  one 
undistinguished  ruin.  In  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Muba 
Pruluyu,  (or  grand  consummation  of  all  things)  Shivu  is  le 
presented  as  trodden  under  foot  by  Muha  Kalee,  or  Eler 
nity.  This  is  the  famous  image  worshipped  at  Kale^ 
Ghatu,  near  Calcutta.  He  is  deprived  of  his  crescent, 
trident,  and  necklaces,  to  show  tnat  his  dominion  asd 
powers  are  no  more;  and  is  blowing  the  tremendoif 
horn,  which  announces  the  annihilation  of  all  crested 
things.' 

4.  Inflm. — ^This  is  the  king  of  heaven,  and  the  infeini«t^ 
violator  of  the  wife  of  his  religious  guide :  he  is  pauite4 
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u  a  yellow  man,  sitting  on  an  elephant,  with  a  thunder* 
boll  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  the  other;  and,  like  Argus, 
if  full  of  eyes.  All  the  attributes  of  his  image  are  only 
the  signs  of  his  office  as  a  king.  He  has  one  annual 
festiviJ,  and  is  very  famous  in  the  Pooranus  for  the  num- 
ber of  wars  and  intrigues  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
His  throne  changes  masters  at  the  end  of  seventy-on»; 
Toogus  of  the  gods.  Jupiter  was  called  the  king  of 
heaven,  and  the  Fulminator:  Indru*s  names,  Divus- 
Putee  and  Vujree,  are  significant  of  similar  offices. 

5;  Fvjmif. — ^The  Indian  Pluto,  is  a  dark  green  man, 
clothed  in  red,  with  inflamed  eyes ;  he  sits  upon  a  buffalo; 
has  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
dub  with  which  he  drives  out  the  soul  from  the  body, 
and  punishes  the  wicked.  This  is  his  form  of  terror,  as 
a  king  of  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  but  he  is  also  worshipped 
in  a  form  less  terrific,  which  he  is  said  to  assume  when 
he  passes  a  sentence  of  happiness  on  the  meritorious. 
Besides  this  annual  festival,  ne  is  worshipped  on  other 
occasions,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  Hindoos  in 
their  daily  ablutions.  There  are  several  remarkable  co- 
incidences between  Yumu  and  Pluto. 

6.  Gimtshu, — A  fat  short  red  man,  with  four  arms  and 
an  elephant's  head,  sitting  on  a  rat;  his  corpulency  is  a 
type  of  Brumha,  as  the  aggregate  of  all  things.  In  one 
luind  he  holds  a  bell,  which  is  the  pattern  of  a  temple, 
and  also  points  out  that  this  god  banishes  fear ;  in  ano- 
ther he  holds  a  serpent-weapon,  to  show  that  he  throws 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  wicked ;  another  grasps 
the  hock  by  which  elephants  arc  guided,  which  points 
out  that  he  guides  the  mind;  and  with  the  other  he 
forbids  fear.  His  elephant's  head  is  a  sign  of  the  mysti- 
cal sound  Om  ;  and  the  trunk  is  the  type  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  clarified  butter  is  poured  on  the  fire  of  a 
sacrifice.  Every  act  of  worship  (pooja)  is  preceded  by  an 
invocation  to  Guncshu  and  men  in  business  paint  his 
image  over  the  doors  of  their  shops,  or  suspend  it  amongst 
their  merchandize,  to  insure  prosperity.)  Guneshu  has 
^en  complimented  as  the  god  uf  wisdom ;  but  the  Hhi 
doo  deity  presiding  over  knowledge,  or  wisdom,  is  Surus 
wutee,  a  goddess.  Guneshu  receives  many  honours  from 
ibe  Hindoos,  and  is  considered  as  bountiful  in  bestowing; 
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wisdom  and  other  favours ;  though  there  are  no  teaiBfal 
erected  to  bis  honour  in  Bengal.  Those  who  adopt  Mi 
as  their  guardian  deity  are  cdled  Ganuputyus.  Of  Ail 
god  the  images  are  not  quite  all  alike. 

7.  KaTt\kt}fu — is  the  Indian  Mars,  or  commander  ii 
chief  to  the  gods.  He  has  in  some  images  one,  aad  ii 
others  six  faces;  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  rides  on  Ite 
I  eacock,  an  incarnation  of  Indni.  In  one  hand  he  \dM 
a  bow,  and  in  the  other  an  arrow.  He  is  worshipped  ai 
the  giver  of  bodily  strength. 

8.  Sooryu,  (the  sun). — ^The  Hindoos,  in  a  most  inddi- 
cate  fable  respecting  this  god,  have  described  the  twdve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Yumu,  the  regent  of  death,  M  Ui 
son,  and  Chaya,  askadowy  the  name  of  one  of  bis  wives. 
The  image  of  Sooryu  is  that  of  a  dark-red  man ;  firoa  kit 
body  issues  a  thousand  streams  of  light :  he  has  three 
eyes,  and  four  arms ;  in  each  of  two  of  his  hands  heboidi 
a  water-lily,  with  another  he  is  bestowing  a  blessing,  and 
with  the  last  forbidding  fear.  He  sits  on  a  red  lotos,  ia 
a  chariot  drawn  by  seven  horses.  He  is  painted  red,  to 
show  that  his  glory  is  like  flame;  his  three  eyes  repie- 
sent  the  day,  evening,  and  night ;  and  his  fbnr  armi  ia- 
dicate  that  in  him  are  united  Prukretee  and  Pooroosks, 
or  matter  and  spirit.  One  lotus  explains  the  natnie  sf 
emancipation ;  and  the  other,  upon  which  the  ra^  sf 
Sooryu  are  reflected,  is  a  type  of  sound,  and  some  Hindoo 
philosophers  believe  it  to  be  eternal.  The  red  lotm  i^ 
presents  the  earth  ;  his  chariot  the  measure  of  time;  md 
the  seven  horses  the  seven  poetical  measures  of  the  vedos. 
The  image  of  this  god  is  never  made,  but  the  sun  itself  ii 
worshipped  daily;  the  Shalgramu  is  also  his  constant  re- 
presentative in  the  Brahminical  worship.  The  disdpki 
of  this  god  are  called  Sourus* 

9.  Ugnet,  the  regent  of  fir«,  is  represented  as  a  cor- 
pulent man,  riding  on  a  goat,  with  copper-coloured  eye- 
brows, beard,  hair,  and  eyes ;  his  belly  is  the  colour  of 
the  dawn;  he  holds  a  spear  m  his  right  hand,  and  s 
bead-roll  in  his  left;  from  his  body  issues  a  thonssad 
streams  of  glory,  and  he  has  seven  flaming  tongues.  Hii 
corpulency  points  out  that  he  grants  the  desires  of  hi* 
worshippers ;  the  colour  of  his  eye-brows.  Sec,  repreMBb 
the  flame  of  the  bumt-offerlng  when  it  ascends  of  a  col^ 
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Mr-colottr ;  at  which  time  he  who  desires  secular  bless* 
iBgB  offers  his  clarified  butter;  but  he  who  desires  eman« 
cipation,  pours  his  offering  on  the  fire  when  its  colour  is 
like  that  of  the  dawn.  The  ^at  teaches,  that  Ugnee 
deroors  all  things;  his  spear,  that  he  is  almighty;  and 
Us  bead-roll,  that  he  is  propitious.  The  rays  of  glory  are 
to  encourage  tlie  worshipper  to  expect  that  he  shall  ob* 
tain  the  greatest  blessings  from  this  god.  Ugnee  has 
neither  temples  nor  images  consecrated  to  him;  but  he  has 
m  terrice  in  the  daily  ceremonies  of  theBramhuns;  and 
one  class  of  his  worshippers,  called  Sagniku  Bramhnns* 
preserve  a  perpetual  fire,  like  the  Testal  virgins.  There 
aeems  to  be  no  order  of  females  among  the  Hindoos 
naembling  these  virgins ;  but  many  Hindoo  women,  at 
the  total  wane  of  the  moon,  to  fulfil  a  vow,  watch  for 
twenty-four  hours  over  a  lamp  made  with  clarified  butter, 
and  prevent  its  being  extinguished  till  the  time  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon.  Ugnee  presides  over  sacri- 
neeSy  and  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  gods. 

10.  PuvuHU,  the  god  of  the  winds,  arid  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  is  represented  as  a  white  man,  sitting  on  a 
deer,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  hook,  used  by  the  driver 
of  an  elephant.  He  is  painted  white,  to  shew  that  he  pre* 
serves  life;  the  deer  represents  the  swiftness  of  his  flight; 
the  elephant  driver's  hook  explains  his  power  over  the 
body;  he  is  worshipped  daily;  but  has  neither  separate 
festival,  image,  nor  temple. 

11.  Vuroonu,  the  Indian  Neptune,  is  a  white  man, 
sitting  on  a  sea  animal,  having  a  serpent- weapon  in  his 
right  hand.  He  is  painted  wliite,  to  shew  that  he  satis- 
fies the  living;  and  he  wields  a  terrific  weapon,  to  point 
out,  that  he  is  approached  with  fear  by  the  worshipper. 
His  name  is  repeated  in  the  daily  worship  of  the  bram- 
huns  ;  but  he  has  neither  public  festival  nor  temple. 

12.  SumoodrUy  the  sea,  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos 
when  they  visit  the  sea;  as  well  as  at  the  different 
festivals;  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child. 

13.  Prit*kivff,  the  earth,  is  worshipped  daily  by  the 
Hindoos.  She  is  a  form  of  Bhuguvutee,  and  may  be 
called  the  Indian  Ceres.  The  Hindoos  have  divided  the 
esrth  into   ten  oarts,    and   assigned  a  deity  to  each. 

II  3 
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These    are,    Indru,    Ugnee,  Yumu,    Noiritu,  VowM^ 
Vayoo,  Kooveru,  Eeshu,  Brumha,  and  Ununtn. 

i4.  The  Heaxvniy  Bodies.  Almost  all  heathen 
worship  the  heavenly  bodies  perhaps,  the  evident  ii 
ence  which  the  sun  and  moon  have  over  the  seasons  nd 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  might  in  the  primeval  ages  lead  dm 
to  make  them  objects  of  worship.  After  the  introdaclioi 
of  judicial  astrology,  this  species  of  idolatry  becomes  Im 
surprising.  Wliatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  vedn^ 
it  is  very  plain,  that  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,8il 
other  planets,  is  there  inculcated  :  many  of  the  fbrms  of 
praise  and  petition  in  those  books,  are  addressed  to  tlie 
heavenly  bod.es;  and  to  this  day  the  worship  of  all  Ibe 
planets  in  one  service,  and  of  different  planets  on  sepsxile 
occasions,  has  place  among  the  Hindoos. 

liurecyor  Soorifu^  the  sun ;  Somu,  the  moon.  The  Hindoo 
foasts  are  regulated  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon;  bot 
Soniu  is  not  greatly  honoured  in  the  Hindoo  mythok)f;y, 
being  esteemed  a  malignant  planet ;  as  is  also  called  Ifa- 
fru/u,  or  Mars.  Booddku,  or  Mercury ^  is  a  fortunate  planet; 
and  so  is  Vrihusjmtet^  or  Jupiter ^  who  is  the  preceptor  of 
the  gods.  Shookni,  or  Venus^  preceptor  to  the  giants,  it 
also  a  fortunate  planet :  this  god  is  represented  as  bibid 
of  one  eye.  Shunee^  or  Satumy  the  son  of  Sooryn,  an  evil 
planet.  "  Rahoo  and  Kctoo,  the  ascending  and  deseeaiaig 
nodes.  The  planets  are  not  honoured  with  templeif 
images,  or  festivals,  in  Bens;al.  When  hope  or  fear,  le- 
spectin^  their  benign  or  malignant  influence,  is  excited  in 
the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  he  is  drawn  or  driven  to  wonbip 
them. 

1 5.  Doorga.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  and  that  of 
Minerva^  in  one  or  two  instances,  exhibit  a  pretty  stront 
resemblance;  both  are  described  as  fond  of  arms;  sod 
Doorga  derives  her  name  from  the  giant  Doorgu,  whoa 
she  slew ;  as  Pallas  (Minerva)  obtained  hers  from  the 
giant  Pallas,  whom  she  destroyed :  she  resembles  Mioem 
also  as  a  goddess  difficult  of  access,  which  is  one  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  Doorga.  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  Ai 
tlie  mountain-born  goddess,  or  Parvutee,  she  has  msDy 
properties  of  the  Olympian  Juno:  her  mcjestio  deport- 
ment, high  spirit,  and  general  attributes  are  the  same; 
and  we  find  her  both  on  Mourt  Koilasu,  aud  at  the  bin* 
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(acts  of  the  deities,  uniformly  the  companion  of  her  hat- 
kuid.     One  circumstance  in  the  parallel  is  extremely  lin- 
plar :  she  is  usually  attended  by  her  bon  KartiUyu,  who 
rides  on  a  peacock ;  and  in  some  drawings,  his  own  robe 
leems  to  be  spangled  with  eyes :  to  which  must  be  added, 
that  in  some  of  her  temples,  a  peacock,  without  a  rider, 
stands  near  her  image !  The  image  of  Door^  is  that  of  a 
yellow  female  with  ten  arms,  sitting  on  a  bier :  the  wea- 
pons she  wields,  the  trident,  the  scimitar,  the  discus,  the 
arrow,  the  spear,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  serpent-weapon, 
the  hook  for  guiding  an  elephant,  and  an  axe,  are  to  point 
out,  that  with  these  ten  arms  and  weapons  she  protects 
the  ten  points.     She  has  one  foot  on  Muhesku,  a  giant, 
to  shew  that  she  subdues  the  enemies  of  her  worshippers ; 
and  she  sits  on  a  lion,  a  form  of  Vishnoo,  as  the  giver  of 
success  to  her  worshippers,  and  as  exciting  fear  in  their 
enemies.    The  auarrels  of  this  goddess  with  SMyu,  her 
husband,  strongly  remind  us  of  those  betwixt  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  the  latter.    The  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  Doorga  and  of  Krishnu,  draw  the  whole 
Hindoo  population  to  the  temples ;  while  those  in  honour 
of  other  gods  are  comparatively  neglected.     Before  the 
temples  of  this  goddess,  thousands  of  victims  are  annually 
slaughtered,  and  offered  to  her  image  :  she  is  not  merely 
honoured  as  Door^,  Imt,  under  other  names,  distinct 
temples,  images,  festivals,  and  ceremonies  have  been  in- 
stituted.    Doorga  is  also  the  representative  of  matter  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe ;  and  in  this  character  she  is 
called  Prukutee,  literally,  the  chief,  or  nature.     Her  wars 
with  the  giants  also  add  to  her  fame,  and  make  her  ex- 
tremely popular  among  the  Hindoos:  she  is  adopted  by 
many,  who  take  the  name  of  Shaktus,  as  their  guardian 
deity.     In  Bengal,  the  greater  nuiuber  of  Brahmins  are 
Shaktus :  in  the  western  and  southern  provinces  this  sect 
is  not  so  numerous. 

16.  Kalec^ — the  Indian  Diana  Taurica.  This  is  another 
form  of  Doorga.  The  dark  image  of  this  goddess  is  a 
truly  horrid  figure :  her  hair  is  dishevelled ;  her  tongue 
hangs  out;  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  scimitar;  in  another, 
a  giant's  scull;  witii  another,  she  forbids  fear;  and  v/ith 
the  last  is  bestowing  a  blessing.  Her  colour  is  that  by 
which  time  is  desiguAted;  and  she  stands  upon  her  hus- 
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band,  the  destroyer,  to  keep  him  in  snbjecdon  till  Iht 
time  of  the  universal  conflagration;  when,  with  the  ^k 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  he  will  bam  the  anivene.  H« 
four  arms  represent  the  four  vedus;  the  two  iuMiiiii| 
terror*  point  out  these  portions  of  the  tUu  which  raalits 
the  destruction  of  enemies,  and  the  ffovenmieiit  of  iht 
world ;  and  the  other  two  allude  to  diose  parts  ef  tk 
vedu  which  belong  to  devotion ;  her  dishevelled  hair  it- 
pesents  the  clouds,  and  intimates  too  that  time  has  noliNr 
beginning  nor  end ;  her  tongue  is  the  representativB  of 
lightning;  she  exhibits,  altG^ther,  the  appearance sf  s 
drunken,  frantic  fury  :  yet  this  is  the  goddess  whoa 
thousands  adore ;  on  whose  altars  thousands  of  mtiw 
annually  bleed ;  and  whose  tcm];4e  at  Kalee-ghata,  Msr 
Calcutta,  is  the  resort  of  Hindoos  from  all  parts  of  Indis. 
This  temple,  it  is  said,  h^qnently  receives  presents  froD 
persons  of  the  highest  rank :  and  not  unfrequentiy  from 
persons  called  Christians.  ere  are  two  thinga  respect- 
mg  Kalee  which  remind  us  of  lAvema:  she  is  the  pR>- 
tectress  of  thieves ;  and  her  image  at  Ealee-ghatu,  is  s 
head  without  a  body.  Anotlier  form  of  this  goddess,  ss- 
der  the  name  of  Siddheshwuree«  is  to  be  scien  in  dsj 
temples  all  over  Bengal.  Human  victims,  it  is  said,  hsvc 
often  been  immolated  on  the  altars  of  Kalee,  and  Sid' 
dheshwuree. 

17.  Lukshmee, — The  goddess  of  fortune,  is  the  wife  of 
Vishnoo :  she  is  said  to  have  been  produced  at  the  cham- 
ing  of  the  sea,  as  Venus  was  said  to  be  bom  of  the  frotk 
of  the  sea :  at  her  birth,  all  the  gods  were  enamoured  with 
her.  She  is  painted  yellow,  with  a  water  lily  in  her  right 
hand ;  in  which  form  she  is  worshipped  frequently  hj 
Hindoo  women ;  but  no  bloody  sacrifices  are  offered  ts 
her. 

1 8.  Survswutce. — ^The  goddess  of  learning,  another  wifo 
of  Vishnoo.  She  is  painted  white,  and  stands  on  thi 
water  lily  In  some  images,  she  is  seen  holding  a  lute; 
and  in  others,  possessed  of  three  eyes,  with  a  fan  in  oM 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  Her  colour  is  to  point 
out,  that  she  is  the  source  of  wisdom ;  the  lute  remindi 
the  worshipper  that  she  is  the  author  of  melody;  htf 
three  eyes  represent  the  three  vedus;  the  book  and  ptt 
obviously  belong  to  her  character  as  the  goddess  of  leam* 
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Ag.  She  has  an  annual  festival,  when  clay  imuget  are 
let  up,  and  worshipoed  all  over  Bengal.  Some  of  her 
wonhippcn,  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  dance  naked 
before  the  procession  of  the  image  through  the  streetf ; 
even  prostitutes,  at  this  festival,  make  an  image  of  this 
goddess,  and  set  it  up  near  their  houses,  to  draw  tlie 
spectators  to  their  brothels.  On  this  day  students,  mer- 
cnanta,  and  others,  refuse  to  touch  a  pen ;  for  the  Hin- 
doos ascribe  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and  even  speak, 
to  the  favour  of  Suniswutee. 

19.  Skeetulay — ^The  goddess  who  cools  the  body  when 
afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  receives  the  honours  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Hindoos,  among  whom  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  are  often  dreadful.  This  goddess  is 
alto  worshipped  to  procure  the  removal  of  cutaneous 
diseases. 

20.  Mumisa, — ^The  queen  of  the  snakes,  or  she  who 
protects  men  from  their  fatal  bite.  The  lower  orders  crowd 
to  the  three  annual  festivals  held  in  honoar  of  this 
goddess. 

21.  Shvsht*hee, — ^The  goddess  of  fecundity.  She  is 
honoured  with  six  annual  festivals,  celebrated  chiefly  by 
females.  Her  ima^e  is  that  of  a  yellow  woman,  sitting 
on  a  cat,  and  nursing  u  child ;  thouu:h,  in  general,  a  rough 
stone,  painted  on  the  top,  and  placed  under  a  tree,  is  the 
object  worshipped. 

These  may  be  considered  as  the  celestial  deities  worship- 
ped by  the  Hindoos.  The  terrestrial  goddesses  are,  Seeta, 
the  wife  of  Ramu;  Radha,  the  mistress  of  Krishnu: 
Rookminee  and  Sutyu-bhama,  the  wives  of  Krishnu ;  and 
Soobhudra,  the  sister  of  JugunnaChu.  The  terrestrial 
gods  are  the  following  :-— 

\,  Krishnu — resembles  Apollo  in  his  licentions  intrigues; 
in  his  being  a  herdsman,  and  an  archer;  in  his  destroying 
a  dreadful  serpent;  in  his  love  of  music;  and  in  the  cele- 
brity to  which  he  attained.  Krishna's  image  is  that  of 
a  black  man,  with  a  flute  in  his  hand.  His  colour  points 
out,  that  he  fills  the  mind  with  sensual  desires.  Apollo 
had  in  one  hand  a  harp,  and  in  the  other  a  shield  of 
arrows.  Several  festivals,  in  honour  of  this  god,  are  held 
annually ;  at  which  times  the  greatest  licentiousness  pre- 
vails among  all  ranks.     A  great  proporUou  of  the  Hindoo 
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population  in  Benfi^l,  are  deroted  to  Krishnu  :*  his  intripKf 
with  the  milk  maids,  and  especially  with  Radha,  Us  fe- 
vorite  mistress,  are  familiar  to  any  Hindoo,  being  incora^ 
rated  into  their  popular  sones,  and  the  image  of  Radhi 
being  placed  by  that  of  Krishnu  in  many  of  the  tempiei^ 
Under  several  other  names  Krishnu  is  worshipped,  to^ 
each  form  a  separate  temple  has  been  erected ;  among  the 
rest  to  Gopalu,  the  herdsman ;  to  Valu-gopalu,  the  in* 
fant  Gopalu;  to  Gopee-nat-hu,  the  lord  of  the  milk- 
maids. 

2.  Jugunnaf-ku. — Another  deified  hero,  comptimented 
with  the  title  of  lord  of  the  world,  a  form  of  VishnoOi 
He  is  honoured  with  several  annual  festivals,  but  the  eu- 
festival  is  the  most  popular.  Imitations  of  his  ponderou 
car  abound  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  Bengal:  tint 
in  Prissa,  connected  with  the  ancient  temple  erected  in 
honour  of  this  god,  has  crushed  to  death  hundreds  of 
victims,  perhaps  thousands ;  and  immolates  a  number 
every  year.  This  god  receives  the  homage  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India;  for  whose  accommodation,  roads  hm 
been  cut  and  lodging  houses  erected.  Such  however,  ii 
the  great  mortality  among  the  pilgrims,  that  a  Hindoo  of 
property  always  makes  his  will  before  he  sets  out  on  the 
journey,  and  takes  a  most  affecting  farewell  of  his  disooo- 
solate  relations. 

3.  Ramu^ — a  deified  monarch,  and  the  hero  of  the 
RaymayuDU,  comes  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  the 
wretched  devotion  of  the  Hindoos,  especially  in  the  wes- 
tern provinces.  He  is  adored  as  the  seventh  Hindoo  in- 
carnation ;  has  an  annual  festival ;  and  is  daily  worshipped 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  him,  his  brother,  and  hii 
friend  Hunoomanu.  In  these  temples,  he  appears  as  t 
green  man,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  sitting oa 
a  throne,  having  Seeta  on  his  lefl :  his  brother  Lukshmaos 
holds  a  white  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  Hunoomanu 
stands  before  him  as  a  servant  with  joined  hands.  He  is 
considered  as  a  beneficent  deity.  Some  think  that  Rama 
was  deified  on  account  of  a  successful  attack  on  Ceylon, 
when  he  was  king  of  Mut'hoora. 

4.  Choitunyu, — i.  e.  The  Wise,  a  form  of  Krishnu :  t!ie 
god  of  a  sect  of  voivagces,  whose  leader  was  a  rcUgions 
nendicant.     His   most  famous  temple  in  Beneal  is  at 
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Jgni-dweepQ,  where  an  anuual  festival  ii  held,  aod  to 
rhich  crowds  resort  from  all  parts  of  Bengal.  The 
hmmhuns  despise  this  sect. 

5.  VUhrou-kurmUy — the  son  of  Brumha,  as  architect  of 
he  gods,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Hindoo  Vulcan.  He  it 
rorshipped  at  an  annual  festival,  the  implements  of  each 
irtificer  being  the  representative  of  the  god.  He  employs 
lo  Cyclops  with  one  eye;  but  has  a  workman  named 
if  ayu,  a  giant,  who  is  capable  of  exhibiting  all  manner  of 
Uusive  edifices. 

6.  Kamu-dam, — the  Indian  Cupid«  This  god  is  also 
•aid  to  be  the  son  of  Brumha :  he  is  painted  as  a  beanti- 
al  youth,  carrying  a  bow  and  arrow  of  flowers.  He  has 
in  annual  festival,  but  his  image  is  not  made ;  nor  does 
his  festival  command  much  celebrity.  Petitions  are  ad- 
Iressed  to  him  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  anxioas  for 
tfitpring. 

7.  Sutyu  Narajfunu. — This  name  implies  that  he  is  the 
me  Vishnoo.  He  is  worshipped  frequently  in  the  houses 
>f  the  rich,  from  the  desire  of  insuring  prosperity. 

8.  Punehaunnu, — a  form  of  Shivu,  worshipped  by  the 
ower  orders,  who  consider  him  as  the  destroyer  of  chil- 
Iren.  The  image  used  as  his  representative  is  a  mis- 
shapen stone,  anointed,  painted,  and  placed  under  the 
'atu  and  other  trees, 

9.  Dhurmut'^hakoont, — another  form  of  Shivu,  held  in 
nuch  the  same  estimation  as  Punchanunu. 

10.  Kaloo-rayUj — the  god  of  forests,  another  form  of 
$hivu.  He  is  painted  as  sitting  on  a  tiger,  and  carrying 
I  bow  and  arrow;  and  is  worshipped  by  the  wood- 
cutter, in  the  forests,  to  insure  protection  from  wild 
>easts. 

1 1 .  Deified  Beings  in  strange  shapes.— Urdhii-nareeshicvni, 
Phis  compound  deity  is  Shivu  and  Doorga  united  in  one 
kkIv.  Religious  worship  is  paid  to  this  idol.  Krishnu- 
calee.  In  this  image  of  Krishu  and  Kalee  united  in  one 
K>dy,  vice  itself  is  personified  and  worshipped.  Huree- 
iuru.  Another  compound  deity,  Vishnoo  and  Shivu. 
Phe  worship  paid  to  these  idols  appears  to  owe  its  origin 
o  stories  in  the  Pooranus  ;  but  the  original  idea,  meant 
o  be  conveyed  by  two  of  them,  no  doubt  was,  that  the 
3reat  Spirit  and  matter  are  one. 
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12.  TAe  IVorMp  of  Ilitman  Beingt.  The  HndM 
worship  their  spiritual  gtiiiies ;  also,  iSidiniins,  and  lUr 
wives  and  daughters:  and,  among  the  Vwnarlmen^ 
women  of  the  lowest  cast,  and  even  prostitiitet,  art  vor- 
shipped,  with  rites  too  abominable  to  be  recorded. 

1 3.  The  Wor$kip  of  Beasts.  The  cow,  as  a  form  ef 
Bhug;uvutee,  is  an  object  of  worship,  and  receives  ttS 
homage  of  the  Hindoos  at  an  annual  festival.  The  ven 
dung  of  the  cow  is  eaten  as  an  atonement  forsin;  taot 
with  its  urine,  is  used  in  worship.  A  Hindoo  does  lol 
carry  any  thing  out  of  his  house  in  the  roomings  till  k 
has  rubbed  his  door- way  with  cow-dung.  Nolwithstaai- 
ing  this  reverence,  the  bullocks  employed  in  carryiq* 
burdens,  and  at  the  plough,  are  used  more  cruelly  by  tks 
Hindoos  than  any  other  animals.  Uunoomanuj  the  Jtf«- 
key,  has  also  been  placed  among  the  gods,  as  a  form  of 
Shivu.  Temples  of  this  god  are  to  be  seen,  and  in  soma 
places  his  image  is  worshipped  daily ;  he  is  even  chosea 
by  many  as  their  guardian  deity.  Hunoomana  besn 
some  resemblance  to  Pan ;  and,  like  him,  owes  his  birth 
to  the  god  of  the  winds.  The  dog^  thejackol^  and  s 
number  of  other  animals,  have  also  places  among  the 
Hindoo  deities,  though  they  are  not  greatly  honour^ 

14.  lyorskip  of  Birds.  Gurooni,  the  carrier  of  Vish- 
noo,  half  a  bird  and  half  a  man,  has  received  deiticatioa, 
SIS  well  as  his  brother  Uroonu,  the  charioteer  of  Vishaoa 
.lutayoo,  another  bird,  the  friend  of  Ramu,  receives 
divine  honours ;  as  do  the  eagle  of  Coromandel,  (said  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Doorga),  the  wag-tail,  the  peacock, 
the  goose,  and  the  owl ;  but  the  honours  they  receive  in 
not  of  the  highest  kind. 

15.  Worship  of  Trees.  The  Hindoos  do  not  seem  efcr 
to  have  consecrated  groves,  but  several  trees  they  esteem 
sacred.  Toolusee,  a  female  raised  to  deity  by  Vishnoo, 
was  cursed  by  Lukshmee,  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
tnmed  into  a  tree  of  this  name;  which  the  HindocMpn- 
serve  with  great  care  near  their  houses,  and  erect  pillars  lo 
its  honour.  The  heads  of  these  pillars,  which  commonlv 
open  like  a  cup,  are  tilled  with  earth,  and  the  plant  is  ptaceiT 
in  tlicm.  Its  leaves  and  wood  are  esteemed  sacred ;  and, 
with  the  latter  they  make  their  heads,  with  which  tbcf 

epeat  the  names  of  their  guardian  deities.      Sevent 
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•ther  trees  receive  almost  an  equal  homage.  It  ia  consi- 
dered as  a  great  sin  among  the  Hindoos  for  any  member 
of  a  family  to  cut  down  trees  planted  by  an  ancestor: 
and  the  misfortunes  of  many  a  family  have  been  ascribed 
to  such  an  act  of  indiscretion.' 

16.  River  Worship,  The  Hindoos  not  only  reverence 
their  rivers,  but  actually  worship  them,  dividing  them  into 
male  and  female  deities.  But  Gunga,  (the  Ganges)  both 
IB  their  poems,  their  Pooranus,  and  in  the  superstitious 
customs  of  the  natives,  appears  to  rank  highest  among 
the  river  deities.  She  is  declared  to  have  descended 
from  Vibhnoo*8  heaven ;  an  anniversary  of  which  event  is 
celebrated  by  particular  festivities.  The  most  extravagant 
things  are  related  in  the  Pooranus  respecting  the  purify- 
ing nature  of  these  waters ;  and  several  works  have  been 
written  to  extol  the  saving  properties  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
waters  are  carried  to  immense  distances ;  every  thing  they 
tonch  becomes  purified;  crouds  of  Hindoos  perfonr«  their 
worship  on  the  river  daily,  after  purifying  themselves  in 
the  stream ;  the  sick  are  laid  on  its  bankd,  expecting  re- 
covery from  the  mere  sight  of  this  goddess;  and  it  is 
reckoned  a  great  calamity  not  to  die  within  sight  of 
Gunea.  Many  other  rivers  receive  the  honours  of  divine 
woiship. 

17.  fFbrship  of  Fish,  Even  the  finny  tribes  are  ho- 
noured by  the  Hindoos,  though  the  worship  paid  to  them 
is  of  an  inferior  sort. 

18.  The  Worship  of  Books  is  very  common  among  this 
people.  The  lower  orders  have  such  a  profound  respect 
for  a  book,  that  they  think  every  thing  in  such  a  form 
must  be  divine.  On  several  occasions  a  book  is  convert- 
ed into  an  image,  and  worshipped  with  all  the  form  used 
before  the  most  popular  idol.  /* 

19.  Worship  of  Stones,  'l*he  Shalugramu,  as  a  form  of 
Vishnoo,  is  more  frequently  worship|)ed  than  any  other 
idol  in  India,  not  excepting  the  Linj^u  itself;  which  per- 
haps ought  to  be  placed  next,  and  which  is  also  a  stone. 
The  representatives  of  Punchanunu  and  other  gods  are 
shapeless  stones.  Many  images  of  idols  sold  in  the 
markets  are  made  of  stone,  and  worshipped. 

20.  A  Log  of  Wood,    The  pedal  with  which   rice  is 
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cleansed  from  the  husk  has  also  been  raised  to  godikip 
by  the  Hindoos. 

Some  other  particulars  may  be  added,  respecting  tk 
WORSHIP  of  these  gods;  and  of  the  heavens  appropnttei 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  reward  of  their  respective  «» 
shippers :  I'tshnoo  has  no  public  festival,  yet  he  is  woi^ 
shipped  at  the  oifering  of  a  burnt  sacrifice ;  in  the  foimof 
meditation  used  daily  by  the  Brahmuns,  at  the  tine 
when  *<  the  five  gods**  are  worshipped ;  and  also  at  the 
commencement  of  each  shraddhu. 

The  offerings  presented  to  him  consist  of  fruits,  flowen, 
clarified  butter,  &c. 

The  following  is  given  in  their  books  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  VisiiNoo*s  iiEAVzys:  This  heaven,  called  Voi- 
koout'hu*,  is  entirely  of  gold,  and  is  eighty  thousand 
miles  in  circumference.  All  its-  edifices  are  compos- 
ed of  jewels.  The  pillars  of  this  heaven,  and  afl 
the  ornaments  of  the  buildings  are  of  precious  stones. 
The  chrystal  waters  of  the  Ganges  fall  from  the  higher 
heavens  on  the  head  of  Droovu,  and  from  thence  intodis 
bunches  of  hair  on  the  heads  of  seven  rishees  in  this  hea- 
ven, and  from  thence  they  fall  and  form  a  river  is 
Voikoont*hu.  Here  are  also  fine  pools  of  water,  ooa- 
taining  blue,  red,  and  white  water-lilies,  the  fiowenof 
some  of  which  contain  one  hundred  petals,  and  othena 
tliousand ;  gardens  of  nymphoeas,  &c.  On  a  seat  ss 
glorious  as  the  meridian  sun,  sitting  on  water-lilies,  ii 
Vishnoo,  and  on  his  right  hand  the  goddess  Lukshmee. 
From  the  body  of  Lukshmee  the  fragrance  of  the  lotus 
extends  800  miles.  This  goddess  shines  like  a  continued 
blaze  of  lightning.  The  devurshees,  rajurshees,  and  sup- 
turshees  constantly  celebrate  the  praise  of  V^ishnoo  and 
Lukshmee,  and  meditate  on  their  divine  forms.  Tlie 
brumhurshees  chant  the  vedus.  The  glorified  voishnuvus 
approach  Vishnoo,  and  constantly  serve  him.  The  godi 
are  also  frequently  employed  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 


•  The  work  railed  Kurmu-Vipaka  savi,  that  fhe  lieavent  of  VithsM, 
Rrunilia,  and  Stiivii  uie  iip<in  tlir«'e  peaks  of  the  mountain  Snomcn^o, 
•lid  thm  at  the  bfittoai  of  ihe*e  peaki  arc  tlie  heavens  of  twentj-uM 
otiirr  Kf>dt, 
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of  Vishnoo;    and  Gurooru,   the   bird-god,  is  the  door- 
keeper, a 

SAhu,  The  worship  paid  to  this  deity  is  beyond  de- 
scription indecent ;  yet  Mr.  Ward  informs  us,  that  temples 
Innumerabie  have  arisen  in  India,  and  a  Sliivu  lingu  placed 
in  each  of  them,  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  These  tem- 
ples, indeed,  in  Bengal  and  many  parts  of  Hindoost'han,iire 
far  more  numerous  than  those  dedicated  to  anv  other  idol; 
and  the  number  of  the  dally  worshippers  of  this  scanda- 
lous image,  (even  among  the  tiindoo  women,)  who  make 
the  image  with  the  day  of  the  Ganges  every  morning  and 
evening,  is  beyond  comparison  far  greater  Uian  the  wor- 
shippers of  all  the  other  gods  put  together 

Worship  is  performed  daily  at  the  temples  of  the  lingu; 
"when  offenngs  of  various  kinds  are  presented  to  this  image. 
If  the  temple  belong  to  a  shoodru,  a  Bramhun  is  employed, 
who  receives  a  small  annual  gratuity,  and  the  daily  offer- 
ings. These  ceremonies  occupy  a  few  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  worshipper.  Many  per- 
sons living  in  Bengal  employ  Bramhuns  at  Benare&  to  per- 
form the  worship  of  the  lingu  in  temples  which  they  have 
built  there. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  Phalguonu,  the  Hindoos 
make  the  image  of  Shivu,  and  worship  it  for  one  day, 
throwing  the  image  the  next  day  into  the  water.  This 
worship  is  performed  in  the  niglit,  and  is  accompanied 
with  singing,  dancing,  music,  feasting,  &c.  The  image 
worshipped  is  either  that  of  Shivu  with  five  faces,  or  that 
with  one  face.  In  the  month  Maghu  also,  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Shivu  is  held  for  one  day,  when  the  image  of 
this  god,  sitting  on  a  bull,  with  Parvutee  on  his  knee,  is 
worshipped.     This  form  of  Shivu  is  called  Huru-Gource. 

In  tlie  month  Choitru  an  abominable  festival  in  honour 
of  this  god  is  celebrated ;  when  many  Hindoos,  assuming 
the  name  of  sunyasccs,  inflict  on  themselves  the  greatest 
cruelties.  Some  of  the  chief  sunyasces  purify  themselves 
for  a  month  previously  to  these  ceremonies,  by  going  to 
some  celebrated  temple  or  image  of  Shivu,  and  there  eat- 
ing only  once  a  day,  abstaining  from  certain  gratifications, 
repeating  the  name  of  Shivu,  dancing  before  his  image, 
&c.  Other  sunyasces  perform  those  preparatory  cere- 
uonics  for  fifteen,  and  others  fur  only  ten  days;  duxing 
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which  time  parties  of  men  and  bojv  dance  in  the 
having  their  bodies  covered  with  ashes,  &c.  and  a  kif 
piece  of  false  hair  mixed  with  mud  wrapped  roead  the 
head  like  a  turban.  A  large  drum  accompanies  csch 
party,  making  a  horrid  din. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  these  snnyasees  eul 
themselves  from  a  bamboo  stage  with  three  resting  phttfc 
the  highest  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Fna 
this  height  these  persons  cast  themselves  on  iron  spika 
stuck  in  bags  of  straw.  These  spikes  are  laid  in  a  i^ 
dining  posture,  and  when  the  person  falls  they  ahMMt 
constantly  fall  down  instead  of  entering  his  body.  TiMie 
are  instances  however,  of  persons  being  killed,  and  othni 
wounded ;  but  they  are  very  rare.  A  few  Tears  ago,  a 
person  at  Kidurpooru,  near  Calcutta,  cast  himself  on  s 
knife  used  in  cleaning  fish,  which  entered  his  side,  tnd 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  threw  himself  from  the 
stage  twice  on  the  same  day ;  the  second  time,  (wUeh 
was  fatal,)  to  gratify  a  prostitute  with  whom  he  lived.r— 
In  some  villages,  several  of  these  stages  are  erected,  ml 
as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  people  cast  themsdret 
on  these  spikes  in  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  great  crovds 
of  people.  The  worshippers  of  Shivu  make  a  great  boait 
of  the  power  of  their  god  in  preserving  his  foUowen  ii 
circumstances  of  such  danger. 

The  next  day  is  spent  in  idleness,  the  sanyasees  lyinf 
about  Shtvu*s  temple,  and  wandering  about  like  personi 
half  drunk,  or  jaded  with  revelling.  On  the  foUowiitf 
day,  a  large  fire  is  kindled  opposite  Shivu*8  temple ;  snd 
when  the  burnt  wood  has  been  formed  into  a  great  heap, 
nne  of  the  chief  sunyasees,  with  a  bunch  of  canes  in  hii 
hand,  flattens  the  heap  a  little,  and  walks  over  it  with 
his  feet  bare.  After  him,  the  other  sunyasees  spread  the 
fire  about,  walk  across  it,  dance  upon  it,  and  then  ctit 
the  embers  into  the  air,  and  at  each  other. 

The  next  morning  early  the  work  of  piercing  the  tongMi 
and  sides  commences.  Mr.  Ward  describes  their  abo- 
minable ceremonies  in  the  following  mannen  '  In  the  vetf 
1806  I  went  to  Kaleeghatu,  in  company  with  two  ortnitt 
friends,  to  witness  these  practices;  at  which  place  «c 
arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  overtook 
numerous  companies  who  were  proceeding  thither,  hanof 
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With  them  drums  and  otlier  instnimentA  of  mucic;  also 
spits,  canes,  and  different  articles  to  pierce  their  tongues 
and  sides.    Some  with  tinkling  rings  on  their  ancles  were 
dancing  and  exhibiting  indecent  gestures  as  they  passed 
along,  while  others  rent  the  air  with  the  sounds  of  their 
filthy  songs.   As  we  entered  the  village  where  the  temj^e 
of  this  great  goddess  is  situated,  the  crowds  were  so  great 
that  we  could  with  difhculty  get  our  vehicles  along,  and 
at  last  were  completely  blocked  up      We  then  alighted, 
and  went  amongst  the  crowd.     But  who  can  describe  a 
scene  like  this? — Here,  men  of  all  ages,  who  intended  to 
have  their  tongues  pierced,  or  their  sides  bored,  were  bay- 
ing garlands  of  flowers  to  hang  round  their  necks,  or  tie 
round  their  heads;— there,  others   were  carrying  their 
offerings  to  the  goddess :  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
were  seen  nothing  but  the  featliers  belonging  to  the  great 
drums,  and  the  instruments  of  torture  which  each  victim 
was  carrying  in  his  hand.     Those  wretched  slaves  of  su* 
perstition  were  distinguished  from  others  by  the  quantity 
of  oil  rubbed  on  their  bodies,  and  by  streaks  and  dots 
of  mud  all  over  them;  sotii.;  of  the  chief  men  belonging 
to  each  company  were  covered  vhU  ashes,  or  dressed  in  a 
most  fantastic  manner,  like  the  fool  among  mountebanks 
For  the  sake  of  low  sport,  some  were  dressed  as  English 
women ;  and  others  had  on  a  hat ,  to  excite  the  crowd  to 
laugh  at  Europeans.     -As  soon  as  we  could  force  our  way, 
we  proceeded  to  the  tcm})le  of  Kalce,  where  the  crowd,  in- 
flamed to  madness,  ahnost  trampled  upon  one  another,  to 
obtain  a  sischt  of  the  idol.     Wc  went  up  to  the  door- way, 
when  a  Bramhun,  who  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  idol, 
addressed  one  of  my  companioiis  in  broken  English : — 
'*  Money — money — for  black   mother."*     My  friend,  not 
much  liking  the  looks  of  his  hhick  mother,  declared  he 
should  give  her  nothing.     From  tliis  spot  we  went  into 
the  temple-yard,   where  two   or    three  blacksmiths  hud 
begun  the  work  of  piercing  the  tonfrnes  and  boring  the 
sides  of  these  infatuated  disciples  of  Shivu.    The  first 
man  seemed  reluctant   to  hold  out  his  tontcue ;  but  the 
blacksmith,  rubbinjr  it  with  something  like  flour,  and  bav- 
in*^ a  piece  of  cloth  betwixt  his  fingers,  laid  firm  hold, 
dragged  it  out.  and,  ]»lacing  his  lancet  under  it  in  the  mid- 
dle, pierced  it  through,  and  let  tl.e  fellow  go.     The  next 
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next  person,  whose  tongue  we  saw  cut»  directed  theUi^ 
smith  to  cut  it  on  a  contrary  side,  as  it  had  been  abesiif 
cut  twice.  This  man  seemed  to  go  through  the  bnsiiSH 
of  havtnp;  his  tongue  slit  with  perfect  sang  froiiL  Th 
company  of  natives  were  entirely  unmoved,  and  the  Mack- 
smith,  pocketing  the  trifling  fee  given  by  each  for  whoa 
he  did  this  favour,  laughed  at  the  sport.  I  could  nothd^ 
asking,  whether  they  were  not  punishing  these  men  ior 
lying.  After  seeing  the  operation  performed  on  one  or 
two  more,  we  went  to  another  group,  where  they  were 
boring  the  sides.  The  first  we  saw  undergoing  this  opera- 
tion was  a  boy,  who  might  be  twelve  or  thirteen  yetif 
old,  and  who  had  been  brought  thither  by  his  elder  hoh 
ther  to  submit  to  this  cruelty.  A  thread  rubbed  widi 
clarified  butter  was  drawn  through  the  skin  on  each  side 
with  a  kind  of  lancet  ha  vine  an  eye  like  a  needle.  Hs 
did  not  flinch,  but  hung  by  his  hands  over  the  shouldcrt 
of  his  brother.  I  asked  a  man  who  had  just  had  hk 
sides  bored,  why  he  did  this?  He  said,  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  Kalce  at  a  time  of  dangerous  illness,  and  was  now 
performing  this  vow:  a  bye-stander  added,  it  was  an  act 
of  holiness,  or  merit.  Passing  from  this  gproup,  we  sav 
a  man  dancing  backwards  and  forwards  with  two  caues 
run  through  his  sides  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger.  In 
returning  to  Calcutta  we  saw  many  with  things  of  diffe- 
cnt  thicknesses  thrust  through  their  sides  and  tonguei, 
and  several  with  the  pointed  handles  of  iron  shovels,  con- 
taining tire,  sticking  in  their  sides.  Into  this  fire  evttj 
now  and  then  they  threw  Indian  pitch,  whioh  for  the  mo- 
ment blazed  very  high.  I  saw  one  man  whose  nnguiar 
mode  of  self-torture  struck  me  much :  his  breast,  amUt 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  were  entirely  covered  with 
pins,  an  thick  as  nails  or  packing  needles.  This  is  called 
vanu-phora*.  The  person  had  made  a  vow  to  Shivu  thai 
to  pierce  his  body,  praying  the  god  to  remove  some  efi. 
from  him. 

''  Some  sunyasees  at  this  festival  put  swords  through 
the  holes  in  their  tongues ;  others  spenrs ;  others  thia 
pieces  of  round  iron,  which  they  call  arrows.  Many,  as 
a  bravado,  put  other  things  through  their  tongaei,  V 


*  Piercing  with  vrowi. 
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Bnakes,  bamboos,  ramrods,  &c.  Others,  to  ex- 
le  attention  of  the  crowd  still  more,  procure  images 
uses,  gods,  temples,  &c.   and  placing  them  on  a 

bamboo,  hold  them  up  in  their  hands,  and  put  the 
x>  through  their  tongues.  In  1 805,  at  Calcutta,  t 
ise  fellows  made  a  bamboo  stage,  placed  a  prostL* 
ipon  it,  and  carried  her  through  the  streets,  her 
lOur  accompanying  them,  having  one  of  her  ancle 
)ents  in  the  slit  of  his  tongue.  Another  year,  a 
)at  his  finger  through  the  tongue  of  another  person, 
hey  went  along  dancing  and  making  indecent  ges- 
together.  Others  put  bamboos,  ropes,  canes,  the 
of  a  climbing  plant,  the  long  tube  of  die  hooka,  &c« 
gh  their  sides,  and  rubbing  these  things  with  oil, 

two  persons  go  before  and  two  behind  to  hold  the 
of  the  things  which  have  been  passed  through  the 
,  they  dance  backwards  and  forwards,  making  inde* 
gestures.  These  people  pass  through  the  streets 
these  marks  of  self-torture  upon  them,  followed  by 
Is  of  idle  people.  They  are  paid  by  the  towns  or 
;es  where  these  acts  are  performed,  and  a  levy  is 
I  on  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expense.  On  the 
ng  of  this  day,  some  sunyasces  pierce  the  skin  of 
foreheads,  and  place  a  rod  of  iron  in  it  as  a  socket, 
>n  this  rod  fasten  a  lamp,  which  is  kept  burning  all 
;.  The  persons  bearing  these  lamps  sit  all  night  m 
ear  Shivu's  temple,  occasionally  calling  upon  this 
by  difTerent  names.  On  the  same  evening,  different 
es  of  sunyasces  hold  conversations  respecting  Shivu 
rse. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ceremony 
d  Churuku,  or  the  swin^^ing  by  hooks  fastened  in  the 
,  is  performed.  The  posts  are  erected  in  some  open 
i  in  the  town  or  suburbs ;  tlu^y  arc  pjenerally  fifteen, 
ty,  or  twenty  five  cubits  high.     In   some  places  a 

of  worship  is  paid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  Shivu, 
I  two  pigeons  are  let  loose,  or  slain.  In  other  parts, 
in  the  noii^hbourhood  of  Calcutta,  the  worship 
hivu  is  performed  at  his  temple ;  after  which  the 
'd  proceed  to  the  swinging  posts,  and  commence  the 
Id  work  of  torture.  The  man  who  is  lo  swing  pros- 
es himself  before  the  tree,  and  a  person,  with  h\s 


hie  back  arc  lied  to  the  rope  at  one  end  c 
bamboo,  antl  the  rope  at  the  other  end  is 
mcD,  who,  drawing  ii  down,  raise  up  Ui 
the  man  swiagB,  and  by  their  running 
rope  the  machine  is  turned.  In  smngii 
■cribei  a  circle  of  about  thirty  feet  diamet 
only  a  few  minutei,  otheri  half  an  hour  a 
heard  of  men  who  continued  swinging  fo 
■outhem  parts  of  Bengal  a  piece  of  clotli 
the  body  underucalh  the  hookft,  Icat  (he  & 
and  the  wretch  fall,  and  be  duhed  to  ' 
whole  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  h 
these  persons  take  tii-j  wooden  pipe,  ai 
swinging,  as  though  insensible  of  the  leai 
take  up  fruit  in  their  h^nds,  and  either  ei 
among  the  crowd.  I  have  heard  of  a  pe 
monkey's  collar  run  into  his  hinder  parta 
the  man  and  the  monkey  whirled  round 
one  occaaioD,  in  the  north  of  Bengal,  a  n 
piece  of  wood  in  his  mouth,  and  swung  fo 
time  without  any  cloth  round  his  body  1 
should  tlie  flesh  of  his  back  tear.  On  i 
these  aunyascea  have  hooks  run  through 
well  as  backs.    About  the  year  1 800,  fr 
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{jbaj,  same  years  since,  the  swing  fell,  and  broke  a 
~*s  leg.  The  man  who  was  upon  it,  as  soon  as  he  was 
id,  ran  to  another  tree,  was  drawn  up,  and  whirled 
again,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  I  have 
of  one  man's  swinging  three  times  in  one  day  on 
int  trees ;  and  a  Bramhun  assured  me,  that  he  had 
four  men  swing  on  one  tree ;  while  swinging,  this 
was  carried  round  the  field  by  the  crowd. 
"  On  the  day  of  swinging,  in  some  places,  a  sunyasee  is 
lid  before  the  temple  of  Shivu  as  dead,  and  is  afterwards 
ied  to  the  place  where  they  bum  tlie  dead.  Here  they 
.^  J  many  incantations  and  perform  certain  ceremonies, 
Mker  which  the  supposed  dead  sunyasee  arises,  when 
'bey  dance  around  him,  proclaiming  the  name  of  Shivu. 

"The  next  morning  the  sunyasees  go  to  Shivu  s  temple, 
hud  perform  worship  to  him,  when  they  take  off  the  poita 
^liich  they  had  worn  during  the  festival.  On  this  day, 
^ey  beg,  or  take  from  their  houses,  a  quantity  of  rice, 
Jtiid  other  things,  which  they  make  into  a  kind  of  frumenty, 
*0  the  place  where  they  burn  the  dead.  These  things 
^liey  offer,  with  some  burnt  fish,  to  departed  ghosts.'* 

Each  day  of  the  festival  the  sunyasees  worship  the 
^Yin,  potiring  water,  flowers,  &c.  on  a  clay  image  of  tiie 
Alligator,  repeating  muntrus. 

The  heaven  of  Shivuis  very  resplendent,  with  gem», 
|iearls,  coral,  gold,  silver,  &c.  Here  reside  numerous 
gods,  giants,  heavenly  choiristers,  dancers,  courtezans^ 
^nd  sages.  Flowers  of  every  season  are  constantly  in 
bloom  here;  whilst  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Ganges 
^ide  along  in  purling  streams.  The  seasons  are  uninter- 
liiptedly  enjoyed ;  and  on  a  golden  throne,  adorned  with 
jewels,  sit  Shivu  and  Doorga  engaged  in  eternal  conver- 
sation. 

Brumha. — The  Bramhuns,  in  their  morning  and  evening 
worship,  repeat  an  incantation,  containing  a  description 
of  the  image  of  Brumha;  at  noon  they  perform  an  act 
•of  worship  in  honour  of  this  god,  presenting  to  him  some- 
times a  single  flower;  at  the  time  of  a  burnt  offering  cla- 
rified butter  is  presented  to  Brumha.  In  the  month  of 
Maghu,  at  the  full  moon,  an  earthen  image  of  this  god  is 
worshipped,  with  that  of  Shivu  on  his  right  hand,  £Ld 
that  or  Vishnoo  on  his  left.    This  festival  lasts  onlv  o^e 
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daiy,  and  the  three  ^d»  are,  the  next  dav,  throimiai* 
the  river.  This  worship  's  accompanied  with  soi^, 
dances,  music,  &c.  as  at  all  other  festivals ;  but  the  woh 
ship  of  Brumha  is  most  frequently  celebrated  by  a  n«H- 
ber  of  young  men  of  the  baser  sort,  who  defray  the  ei- 
jrenccs  by  a  subscription. — Bloody  sacrificea  are  never 
oflTered  to  Brumha. 

The  heaven  of  Brumha  is  800  miles  long,  400  broad, 
and  40  high.  Nanidu,  when  attemptrag  to  describe  thii 
heaven,  declared  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  the  tasb 
that  he  could  not  do  it  in  two  hundred  years;  that  it 
contained  in  a  superior  degree  all  that  was  in  the  other 
heavens;  and  that  whatever  existed  In  the  creation cf 
Bnimha  on  earth,  from  the  smallest  insect  to  the  largest 
animal,  was  to  be  found  here. 

Indru.—The  worship  of  Indru  is  celebrated  annuatW, 
in  the  day  time,  on  the  14th  of  the  lunar  month  Bhadnt. 
The  usual  ceremonies  of  worship  arc  accompanied  with 
singing,  music,  dancing,  &c.  In  Bengal  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  keep  this  festival  are  women;  in  whoM 
names  the  ceremonies  are  performed  by  officiating  Bram- 
huns.  It  lasts  one  day,  after  which  the  image  is  thrown 
into  the  river.  This  festival,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  festivities,  is  celebrated  all  over  Bengal; 
each  one  repeating  it  annually  during  fourteen  years.  On 
the  day  of  worship,  a  few  blades  of  doorva  grass  are  tied 
round  the  right  arm  of  a  man,  and  the  left  of  a  woman. 
Some  persons  wear  this  string,  \ihich  contains  fourteen 
ki>ots,  for  a  month  after  the  festival  is  over.  Fourteen 
kinds  of  fruits,  fourtetMi  cakes,  &c.  must  be  presented  to 
the  imago.  This  worship  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  riches,  or  a  house,  or  a  son,  or  pleasure,  or  t 
residence  after  death  in  Indrifs  heaven. 

Indru  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  elements,  so  that 
in  times  of  drought  prayers  are  addressed  to  him  as  the 
givor  of  rain. 

1ni)ui-*s  HF.AVF.y  is  thus  described: — This  heaven 
was  mudo  by  Visljwu-kurma,  the  architect  of  the  gods. 
It  is  SuO  miles  in  circumfert^nce,  and  40  miles  high;  i* 
pillars  ure  composed  of  diamonds;  all  its  elevated  seaHi 
beds,  &c.  are  of  jrold :  its  palaces  are  also  of  gold,  it  ii 
•0  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stoneSyjasper,chrf- 
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^  t,  sapphire,  emeralds,  &c.  that  it  exceeds  in  splendour 
the  brightness  of  twelve  suds  united.  It  is  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  forests,  oontainin)^  anion^  other  tree» 
tlie  parijatu,  the  fra&prance  of  the  flowers  of  which  extends 
800  miles,  that  is,  fills  the  whole  heaven.  In  tlic  pleasure- 
grounds  are  pools  of  water,  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in 
summer,  abounding  with  fish,  water-fowl,  water-lilies,  &c. 
the  landing:  places  of  which  are  of  gold.  All  kinds  of 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  abound  in  these  gardens.  The 
winds  arc  most  refreshing,  never  boisterous;  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  never  oppressive.  Gods,  sages,  the 
winds,  clouds,  Olravutu,  (Indru's  elephant,)  and  other 
celestial  beings,  dwell  in  this  heaven.  The  inhabitants 
are  continually  entertained  with  songs,  dances,  music, 
and  every  species  of  mirth.  Neither  sickness^  sorrow^ 
nor  sudden  aeath,  are  found  in  these  regions,  nor  are  its 
inhabitants  affected  with  hunger  or  thirst. 

SooiyUj  the  sun,  is  worshipped  daily  by  the  Bramhuns, 
when  flowers,  &c,  are  offered,  accompanied  witli  incan- 
tations. 

On  a  Sunday,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  any  month, 
hut  especially  in  the  month  of  Maghu,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, chiefly  women,  perform  the  worship  of  Sooryu : — 
The  sun  is  annually  worshipped  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month  Maghu.  The  name  of  this  worship  is  callcdDhurmu- 
bhaoo,  or  Sooryu-bhaoo.     The  ceremonies  vary  in  different 
places,   but  in  the  district  of  Calcutta  the  women  ap- 
pear to  be  the  principal  actors,  though  none  are  excluded; 
and  even  Musulmans  arc  so  far  Hindooized  as  to  join  in 
the  idolatry.  **  I  saw  it  once,"  says  a  friend  of  Mr.  "Ward  s, 
'*  thus  conducted  : — at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  a  great 
number  of  offerings  were  carried  into  the  open  field,  and 
placed  in  a  row.     The  offerings  consisted  of  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, pigeons,  and  kids.     A   small  pot  was  placed  by 
each  persons  offering,  containing  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water.     A  device  made  of  water-plant,  a  species  of 
Millingtonia,  intended  to  represent  the  sun,  was  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  a  small  twig  of  the  mango- 
tree,  with  a  few  leaves  on  it,  put  into  it,  as  people  in  Eng- 
land keep  flowers.     The  pot  with  all  its  appendages  re- 
presented the  sun  perhaps  as  the  vivifier  of  nature.     By 
each  offering  also  was  placed  (what  shall  I  call  it?)  an  in- 
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ronse-altar,  or  censer  called  dhoonachee.  It  resembMa 
chafing-dish,  made  of  copper,  and  stood  upon  a  pedettil 
about  a  foot  long.  It  contained  coals  of  6re;  and  a  kiai 
of  incense  from  time  to  time,  was  thrown  into  it,  princi- 
pally the  pitch  of  the  salu-trce,  called  dhoona.  Near 
each  oticring  was  placed  a  lamp,  which  was  kept  buraing 
all  day.  The  women  also  took  their  station  near  the 
ot{erinv:s.  At  sun-rise  they  walked  four  times  round  the 
whole  row  ofofFerinprs,  with  the  right  hand  towards  then, 
and  the  smoking  dhoonarhees  placed  on  their  heads: 
after  which  they  resumed  their  stations  again,  where  they 
continued  in  an  erect  posture,  fasting  the  whole  day,  oc 
casionaily  throwing  a  little  incense  into  the  dhoonachee.- 
1  owarcs  evening;  the  Bramhun  who  attended  the  ceremonv 
threw  the  pigeons  up  into  the  air ;  which,  l>eing  young, 
could  not  fly  too  far,  and  were  scrambled  for  and  carried 
away  by  the  crowd.  The  officiating  bramhun  perforated 
tjie  ears  of  the  kids  with  a  needle ;  af^er  which  they  were 
si'ized  by  the  first  person  who  touched  them.  About  sun- 
set the  officers  again  took  up  the  smoking  dhoonachees, 
and  made  three  circuits  round  the  rows  of  offerings.  After 
tfiis  the  offerings  and  lighted  lamps  were  taken  away  hf 
their  res()ecti?e  owners,  who  threw  the  lamps  into  a  pool 
of  water." 

OufieJiu. — At  the  full  moon  in  the  month  Maghu,  some 
persons  make  or  buy  a  clay  image,  and  perform  the  wor- 
ship of  Guncshu;  when  the  officiating  Bramhun  performs 
the  ceremonies  conmion  in  the  Hindoo  worship,  present- 
ing^ otlorings  to  tiio  idol.  This  god  is  also  worshipped  at 
considerable  len;;th  at  the  commencement  of  a  weddinf 
as  well  as  when  the  bride  is  presented  to  the  bridegroota. 
Great  numbers,  especially  from  the  western  and  souihen 
provinces,  celebrate  the  worship  of  Guneshu  on  the  4th 
of  the  new  moon  in  Bhadru,  when  several  individuals  is 
each  place  subscribe  and  defray  the  expence.  Many  per- 
koris  keep  in  their  houses  a  small  metal  image  of  Gunnhs, 
place  it  by  tlip  side  of  the  shal^ramu,  and  worship  it 
liAity.  At  other  times  a  burnt  offering  of  clarified  butte; 
IS  pre  t- on  ted  to  this  idol.  Stone  images  of  Gunesh« 
are  wurshipped  daily  in  the  temples  by  the  sides  of  the 
Gan;>es,  ai  Bcnures. 

Vuijjnu, — \'aroonu's  narjc    is  repeated  daily  in  the 
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woTf  hip  of  the  Bramhuiis ;  but  his  image  is  never  mtde 
for  worship,  nor  has  he  any  public  festival  or  temple  in 
Bengal.  He  is  worshipped,  however,  as  one  of  the  guar 
dian  deities  of  the  eartn,  and  also  by  those  who  firm  the 
lakes  in  Bengal,  before  they  go  out  a  fishing:  and  in  times 
of  drought  people  repeat  his  name  to  obtain  rain. 

The  Heaven  of  this  god,  called  Vuroonu-loku,  is  800 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  formed  by  Vishwuknrma, 
I  lie  divine  architect.  In  the  centre  is  a  grand  canal  of 
pure  water.  Vuroonu,  and  his  queen  Varoonee,  sit  on  a 
throne  of  diamonds ;  and  around  them  the  court,  among 
whom  are  Sumoodru,  Gunga,  and  other  river  gods  and 
goddesses* ;  the  twelve  Adityus,  and  other  deities ;  t}« 
hydras;  Oiravutu;  the  doityus;  the  d^nuvus,  &c.  The 
pleasures  of  this  heaven  consist  in  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  as  in  the  heavens  of  Indni  and  others.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  vestige  of  any  thing  herc,but  what  would 
exactly  meet  the  wishes  of  a  libertine. 

Yumu. — On  the  first  of  the  month  Kartiku,  a  curious 
ceremony  takes  place  in  every  part  of  Bengal : — the  un- 
married girls  of  each  house  engage  a  near  relation  to 
dig  a  small  pit  near  the  front  of  the  house,  at  the  four 
corners  of  which  they  sow  rice,  or  barley,  or  wheat, 
and  plant  some  stalks  of  the  plantain  or  other  tree;  they 
also  plant  other  branches  in  the  midst  of  the  pit.  Tlie 
place  being  thus  prepared,  every  morning,  for  a  month, 
these  girls,  after  putting  on  clean  apparel,  and  sprinkling 
their  heads  with  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  purify  them- 
selves, present  flowers,  &q,  to  Yumu  by  the  side  of  this 
small  pit,  repeating  an  incantation.  Each  day  ihcy  put  a 
single  kouroe  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony  present  the  thirty  kources  to  tlic  person  wlio 
dug  llie  pit.  They  |)errorm  this  ceremony  to  procure  from 
Yumu  either  husbands,  or  sons,  or  happiness,  and  also 
that  they  may  escajx*  punishment  after  death. 

The  Hf  a  yen  of  this  god  is  800  miles  in  circumference. 
From  hence  are  excluded  the  fear  of  enemies,  and  sorrow 
both  of  body  and  mind ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrl- 


*  Atnniig  ihese  dtitiet  tre  included  gods  of  vzlU,  pools,  laXes,  b«sini 
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ous;  and  each  une  is  rewarded  in  kind,  according  to  Ul 
works :  thus  he,  who  has  ^iven  mtich  away  on  earth,  re* 
ceifes  a  far  ^ater  quantity  of  the  same  things  in  heavo; 
he  who  has  not  been  libonil,  will  have  other  kinds  of  hap- 
piness, and  will  sec  food,  houses,  lands,  &c.  but  will  r^ 
ceive  nothintr.  All  kinds  of  excellent  food  are  here 
heaped  up  into  mountains.  To  this  heaven  have  beeu 
raised  a  jjjeat  number  of  Hindoo  klni^s,  whose  names  art 
given  in  the  Muhabharutu.  The  pleasures  of  this  heafei 
are  like  those  of  Indru-pooru:  the  senses  are  satiated 
with  p:rati6cations  as  gross  as  the  writer  of  this  poorano, 
tlic  licentious  Vyasu,  could  make  them. 

We  shall  close  these  descriptions  of  Hindoo  worship, 
by  the  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  performed  at 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Doorga. 

Mr.  Ward  thus  describes  a  festival  celebrated  in  the 
month  Ashwinuythe  most  popular  of  all  the  annual  feaiti 
held  in  6en«:al. 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon  this  festi- 
val begins,  when  the  ceremony  called  sunkulpu  is  pe^ 
formed,  by  the  officiating  Bramhun*s  taking  into  nis  joined 
hands  a  metal  kosha,  (which  contains  water,  flowers, 
fruits,  sesamum,  rice,  and  a  blade  of  kooshu  grass,) 
reading  nn  incantation,  and  promising  that  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days  sucii  a  person  will  perform  the  worship  of 
Doorga.  After  tliis,  Doorga  is  worshipped  before  a  pan 
of  water  with  the  accustomed  formularies. 

On  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  1.5th  days  of 
the  moon,  the  same  ceremonies  are  performed  before  the 
pan  of  water;  and,  with  some  trifling  variations  in  the 
offerings,  continued  to  the  I6th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and 
20th. 

On  the  21st  day  of  the  moon,  at  the  close  of  the  wtv>* 
ship,  what  is  called  udhivasu  is  performed.  This  also  i» 
a  preliminary  ceremony,  and  consists  in  taking  rice,  frnits, 
&c.,  and  touching  with  them  a  pan  of  water,  and  after- 
wards the  forehead  of  the  image,  at  intervals  repeating 
incantations. 

On  the  23d,  early  in  the  morning,  the  oflficiatia^ 
3ramhun  consecrates  the  image,  placing  it  on  the  ffX^ 
prepared  for  it  in  the  temple,  and  re{)eating  the  proper 
formulas.     After  this  the  principal  ceremonies  befure  t!sfi 
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{■Age  begin*  First,  the  business  of  giving  eyes  and  Uf» 
totke  images  is  performed;  when  they  become  objectn  of 
worship.  In  this  curious  ceremony,  the  officiating 
Bramhun  touches  with  the  two  forc-Bngers  of  his  right 
band  the  breast,  tlie  two  cheeks,  the  eyes,  and  the  fore- 
head of  the  image.  When  he  touches  these  places  he 
iayt,  '  Let  the  soul  of  Doorga  long  continue  in  happiness 
in  this  image.*  After  tlus,  he  takeo  a  leaf  of  the  vilwu 
tree,  rubs  it  with  clariti(>d  butto*',  and  holds  it  over  a 
burning  lamp  llil  it  bo  covered  with  soot;  of  which  he 
takes  a  little  on  the  stalk  of  another  vilwu  leaf,  and 
touches  the  eyes,  filling  up  with  the  soot  a  small  white 
place  left  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  worship  of  Guneshu  and  other  godfi  is  now  per- 
formed ;  then  that  of  the  demi-goddesses,  the  compa« 
nions  of  Doorga  in  her  wars,  who  are  represented  by  the 
dots  of  paint  on  the  canopy  which  covers  the  image  of 
the  goddess.  The  offerings  presented  to  them  consist  of 
very  small  slices  of  plantains,  on  each  of  which  ai^ 
stuck  two  or  three  grains  of  rice,  &c.  Then  follows  th» 
worship  of  other  images  sat  up  with  that  of  Doorga;  to 
which  succeeds  the  principal  worship,  that  of  Doorga. 
First,  the  officiating  Bramhun  perfonns  dhyanu ;  in  which, 
sitting  before  the  iinaire,  he  closes  his  eyes,  and  repeats 
the  proper  formulas,  meditating  on  the  form  of  the  god- 
dess, and  repeating  to  himself,  ^  I  present  to  the  goddess 
all  these  flowers,  fruits,  &c  [here  he  goes  over  all  the 
oflferings;]  I  slay  all  these  animals,'  &c.  He  then  calls 
the  goddess,  saying,  *  O  goddess,  come  here,  come 
here ;  stay  here,  stay  here.  Take  up  thine  abode  here, 
and  receive  my  worship.'  The  priest  next  places  before 
the  image  a  small  piece  of  square  gold  or  silver,  for  tlie 
^ddess  to  sit  upon,  and  asks  if  she  has  arrived  happily; 
adding  the  answer  himself,  *  Very  happily.'  After  this, 
water  for  washing  the  feet  is  oiFered,  by  taking  it  w.th  a 
spoon  from  one  vessel,  and  pouring  it  out  into  another, 
while  the  incantation  is  repeated.  Ten  or  fifteen  blades 
of  doorvu  grass,  ayuva  flower,  sandal  powder,  rice,  &c. 
are  then  offered  with  an  incantation,  and  laid  at  the  feet 
of  Doorga.  Next  follows  water  to  wash  the  mouth; 
curds,  sugar,  and  a  lighted  lamp.  Then  water  to  wash 
the  mouth,  and  to  bathe;  then  cloth,  or  garments;  theu 
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jewels,  or  omainpntti  for  the  r>!et,  arms,  fin^cen, 
earSy  &c.  wiih  i^anddl  wood,  and  red  or  white  Jead; 
flowers  of  diilereiit  kinds,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  septtHi 
incantation  for  each  flower;  also  a  vilwa  leaf,  with  warn 
powder  of  sandal  wood  put  upon  it.  Then  are  oSend 
thrice  successively  two  handsful  of  flowers  of  difitBiest 
kinds  ;  afterwards  incense,  a  lighted  lamp,  and  meat  of- 
ferings. At  the  close,  the  Bramliun  walks  round  tke 
image  seven  times,  repeating  forms  of  petition  and 
praise. 

Now  the  bloody  sacrifices  are  offered.  If  the  animal 
be  a  sheep  or  a  c^oat,  as  is  always  the  case  on  the  fint 
(lay,  the  ofhciating  Bramhun,  ailer  bathing  it  either  in 
the  river  or  in  the  house,  puts  his  Icfl  hand  on  its  fine- 
)ir>ud,  marks  its  horns  and  forehead  with  red  lead,  and 
roads  an  incantation,  in  which  he  oAlers  it  up  to  the  god- 
dess thus :  '  O  goddess,  I  sacrifice  this  goat  to  thee,  that  I 
may  live  in  thy  heaven  to  the  end  of  ten  years.*  He  thea 
reads  an  incantation  in  its  ear,  and  puts  flowers,  and 
sprinkles  water,  on  its  head.  Tlie  instrument  by  whk'h 
the  animal  is  killed  is  consecrated  by  placing  upon  it 
flowers,  red  lead,  &c.  and  writing  on  it  the  incantatiod 
which  is  <;iven  to  the  disciples  of  Doorga.  The  officiating 
Bramhun  next  puts  the  instrument  of  death  on  the  nedc 
cf  tho  aniniitl,  and,  after  presenting  him  with  a  flower  u 
a  blessing,  then  into  the  hand  of  the  person  ai^intedto 
sluy  the  animal,  who  is  irenerally  the  blacksmith,  bat 
sunietinios  a  Iknnihun.  The  assistants  put  the  goat^i 
neck  into  an  npriu^ht  post,  excavated  at  the  top  so 
as  to  admit  the  neck  betwixt  its  two  sides;  the  bodv 
remaining  on  one  side  of  the  post,  and  the  head  on 
the  other.  An  cnrthcrn  vessel  contaming  a  plantain  ii 
placed  upon  a  plantain  leaf;  after  which  the  blacksmitk 
cuts  off  the  head  at  one  blow,  and  another  person  holdi 
lip  the  body,  and  drains  out  the  blood  upon  the  plaintaitt 
in  the  bason.  If  the  person  who  performs  the  sacrifice 
does  not  intend  to  offer  the  flesh  to  Doorga,  the  slayer 
ruts  only  a  small  morsel  from  tlie  neck,  and  puts  it  oa 
the  plaintain;  when  some  one  carries  it,  and  the  head, 
and  places  them  before  the  image,  putting  on  the  head  a 
lighted  lamp.  After  all  the  animals  have  been  thus 
killed,  and  socie  of  the  llesh  and  the  heads  carried  bcfoit 
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ikt  image,  the  ofliciating  bramhun  repeats  certain  prayers 
over  these  ofFeringrs,  and  presents  them  to  the  goddess, 
with  the  blood  which  fell  on  the  plantains  :  then,  taking 
the  blood  from  the  bason,  he  puts  it  on  a  plantain  leaf, 
and  cuts  it  into  four  parts,  presenting  it  to  the  four  god- 
desses who  attend  upon  Doorga. 

Offerings  of  rice,  plantains,  sugar,   sweetmeats,  sour 
milk,  curds,  pulse  of  ditferent  sorts,   lime,   fruits,  &c, 
are  next  preseuted  with  prayers.     Now   the  names  of 
Doorga  are  repeated  by  the  priest,  who  afterwards  pre- 
sents camphorated  water  to  the  goddess ;  then  betle-nut, 
limes,  spices,  &c.  made  into  what  is  called  panu.     ^fter 
repeating  a  number  of  forms  of  praise,  this  part  of  the 
service  closes  with  the  prostration    of   the  officiating 
bramhun  before  the  idol.     Next,  food  is  presented  with 
many  prayers  to  the  goddess:  which  food  consists  of 
what   is  called  khechurue,  fried  fruits,   fried  fish   and 
flesh,  &c.     About  four  in  the  afternoon,  large  quantities 
of  food  are  presented  to  the  goddess ;  amongst  which 
are,  prepared  greens  of  tiirce  or  four  kinds;  prepared 
peas  of  three  or  four  kinds;  fried  fruits,  sweet  potatoes, 
&c, ;  fried  fish,  with  fruits  of  four  or  five  different  sorts , 
the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats,  stewed  in  two  or  three  ways . 
preparations  of  tamarinds,  two  or  three  sorts ;  rice  boiled 
m  milk,  two  or  three  sorts ;  fifteen  or  sixteen  sorts  of 
sweetmeats,  &c. ;    all  which   are  offered  with  separate 
prayers ;  aflcr  which  water,  betle,  &c.  are  presented. 

The  bramhuns  arc  entertained  either  with  sweetmeats, 
or  prepared  food,  by  the  person  at  whose  house  the  wor- 
ship is  performed :  some  of  them  are  expressly  invited, 
ana  others  attend  to  see  the  ceremonies.  The  food  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  goddess,  being  considered  al- 
most as  ambrosia,  is  given  to  tlie  guests  with  a  spannij^ 
hand;  some  of  whom  (motheis)  beg  to  take  a  morsel 
home  to  cure  their  children,  or  relatives,  of  diseases. 
Food  is  also  sent  to  the  neighbours,  and  persons  of  infe- 
rior cast  carry  away  great  quantities. 

In  the  eveninp^,  the  officiating  Bramhun  waves  a  brass 
candlestick,  or  lamp  with  five  lights,  before  the  goddess, 
repeating  incantations ;  afterwards  a  shell  with  water  lu 
it,  and  then  a  piece  of  cloth.  At  night,  the  temple  i  s 
lighted  up,  and,  about  eight  o'clock,  unleavened  bread, 

s3 
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butter,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  curds,  milk,  &c.  arc  prosealsd 
to  the  goddess.  At  midnight  some  persons  repeat  tlMi 
worship;  but  in  this  case  tlie  oflferings  are  few,  aiid  that 
are  no  bloody  sacrifices. 

After  the  worship  of  the  day,  many  rich  men  engage  a 
number  of  prostitutes,  richly  dressed  and  almost  covered 
with  oniamcnts,  to  dance  and  sing  before  the  idol.  The 
son«^s  are  exceedingly  obscene;  the  dances  highly  in- 
decent ;  and  the  dress  of  the  dancing  women  no  less  so; 
their  clothing  being  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  deser^'e  the 
name  of  a  covering.  The  tresses  of  some  are  thrown 
loose,  hanging  down  to  the  waist.  During  the  dances, 
the  doors  are  shut  to  keep  out  the  crowd,  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  carefully  excluded  Six,  seven,  or 
eight  women  thus  dance  together,  assisted  by  music,  for 
about  four  hours.  Rich  spectators,  when  remarkably 
pleased  with  a  part  of  the  song,  throw  to  the  singer  ai 
muf.'h  as  four,  eight,  or  sijifteen  roopees ;  besides  which, 
those  who  engage  these  women  make  them  presents  of 
garments,  and  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  The  sons 
of  the  rich  natives  arc  highly  pleased  with  these  dances. 

On  the  second  day,  the  worship  and  sacrifices  arc  much 
the  same  as  on  the  first,  except  that  tlie  bathing  of  the 
uoddess,  called  the  great  suanu,  is  attended  with  more 
ceremonies.  In  this  ceremony  the  priest  first  brings  some 
earth  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  teeth  of  a  wild 
ho;:^.  and,  mixing  it  with  water,  presents  it  witli  prayers 
to  the  goddess,  to  be  used  as  soap.  Then,  in  succession, 
earth  from  before  the  door  of  the  king,  or  lord  of  the 
soil ;  from  before  that  of  a  courtezan ;  from  the  side  oi 
the  Ganges;  earth  raised  by  ants:  and,  lastly,  earth 
from  any  river  side,  not  the  Ganges,  is  presented  with 
the  same  ceremonies.  After  this,  turmeric,  fruits,  and 
spices ;  the  water  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  of  the  water 
melon;  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane;  honey,  clarified 
butter,  sour  milk,  milk  cow*s  urine,  cow-dung,  sugv, 
treacle,  and  different  sorts  of  oil,  arc  presented  in  suc- 
cession, with  the  necessary  formulas.  While  the  ofiici- 
•ting  Bramhun  is  going  through  these  ceremonies,  he  i^ 
■olves  in  his  mind  that  he  is  making  these  gifts  to  assiit 
the  goddess  in  bathing.  At  the  close,  he  presents  somi 
water  of  the  Gangea,  and  after  this,  the  water  of  fotf 
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«e«i ;  or,  if  unable  to  obtain  thii,  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  again,  and  then  the  water  of  some  other  river. 
Tlw  bathing  ceremonies  are  closed  by  a  present  of  doth 
for  the  loins.  In  the  evenings,  or  else  in  the  night,  ac-^ 
eonting  to  the  conjunction  of  the  stars,  worship  is  again 
performed,  in  which  only  one  bloody  sacrifice  is  oBer* 
cd ;  and  in  some  cases  none.  Widows  fast  on  tliis 
day,  particularly  a  widow  with  children;  the  latter  de- 
riving great  benefits  from  the  meritorious  actions  of  the 
mother. 

On  the  third  day,  the  goddess  is  worshipped  only  once, 
but  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  are  many ;  buffaloes  are 
offered  only  on  this  day.  A  respectable  native  once  told 
Mr.Ward,  that  he  had  seen  one  hundred  and  eight  buffaloes 
ftacrificed  by  one  Hindoo  at  this  festival :  the  number 
slain  in  the  whole  country  must  therefore  be  very  great. 
Formerly  some  of  the  Hindoo  kings  killed  a  thousand 
animals  on  these  occasions.  The  males  only  are  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  they  are  in  general  young  and  tame,  costint^ 
from  five  to  sijitecn  roopees  each.  None  of  the  Hindoon 
cat  the  sacrificed  buffaloes,  except  the  shoemakers.  Each 
animal  is  bathed  before  it  is  slain ;  after  which  the  offici- 
ating bramhun  puis  red  lead  on  its  horns,  and,  with  a  red 
string,  ties  a  piece  of  wool  smeared  with  red  lead  on  th(i 
forepart  of  the  breast:  he  also  puts  a  piece  of  cloth  co- 
vered  over  with  turmeric  on  his  back,  and  a  necklace  o- 
vilwu  leaves  on  his  neck,  repeating  prayers  during  thesfc 
actions.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
buffaloes,  and  presenting  them  to  the  goddess,  is  similar 
to  those  already  described  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  goats 
and  sheep. 

After  the  beasts  are  all  slain,  the  multitude,  rich  and 
poor,  daub  their  bodies  all  over  with  the  mud  formed  with 
the  blood  which  has  collected  where  the  animals  are  slain. 
and  dance  like  furies  on  the  spot ;  after  which  they  ga 
irto  the  street,  dancing  and  singing  indecent  songs,  anq 
visit  those  houses  where  images  of  the  goddess  have  been 

aetup. 

At  the  close  of  the  whole,  the  oflSciating  bramhun  pre- 
cents  a  burnt  offering,  and  gives  to  the  goddess  a  sum  of 
money,  commonly  about  four  roopees :  some  indeed  give 
hundred,  and  others  as  much  as  a  thousand  roopees; 
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which  they  at  length  return  into  the  handi  of  the  ofiictili^ 
bramhun. 

Such  are  the  gods  and  the  worship  paid  to  them,  of  Ac 
Hindoo  Pantheon ;  and  such,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Ward,  is  the  deplorable  state  into  which  the  mind  cos- 
tinues  to  sink,  at  tor  it  has  once  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God !  Neither  is  the  worship  paid  to  thfte 
wretched  deities  of  a  more  pure  or  dignified  character. 
The  Bacchanals  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  licentioos  u 
the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  These  pages  must  not, 
however,  be  polluted  by  a  recital  of  the  shocking  indeoeo- 
ciea  practised  on  those  occasions.  One  or  two  instances 
more,  from  other  writers,  of  the  cruelties  of  these  eastern 
modes  of  conciliating  their  deities  may  be  noticed;  Uh 
gethcr  with  some  account  of  the  four  chief  sects,  or  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
other  writers,  besides  Mr.  Ward,  have  described  these  at 
some  length.  From  these  authors  we  leam,  that  the  Hin- 
doos have,  from  all  antiquity,  been  divided  into  four  great 
tribes,  each  of  which  comprehends  a  variety  of  inferior 
castes. 

The  Brst,  and  most  noble  tribe,  are  the  Bramhuns,  who 
are  the  priesthood.  They  are  not  excluded  from  govera- 
nient,  trade,  or  agriculture,  though  they  are  strictly  prohi- 
bited from  all  menial  ofRces.  They  derive  their  name  froa 
Bramlia,  who  they  allegorically  say,  produced  the  Brah- 
mins from  his  head,  when  he  created  the  world. 

The  second  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according 
to  their  original  constitution,  ought  to  be  all  military  men; 
because  Bramha  is  said  to  have  produced  them  from  hii 
heart,  as  an  emblem  of  that  courage  which  warriors  shouM 
possess. 

The  name  of  Beise  is  given  to  the  third  tribe.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  merchants,  bankers,  and  shop- 
keepers, and  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  belly  of 
Bramha,  the  word  Beish  signifying  a  provider  or  noa- 
risher. 

The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Suddcr,  who  are  roeniil 
servants,  incapable  of  raising  themselves  to  any  superior 
rank ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  feet  of 
Bramha. 

If  any  one  of  the  four  tribes  be  excommunicated,  he  vi 
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hii  posterity  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  lociety  of 
every  persoa  in  the  Qation,  excepting  that  of  the  Hari* 
casts,  who  are  held  in  utter  detestation  by  the  other 
tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  meanest  ami  vilest 
oiKces.  This  circumstance  renders  exironuiuinicalion  so 
dreadful,  that  any  Hindoo  will  suffer  rortitrc,  anrl  even 
death,  rather  than  deviate  from  one  article  of  his  faith. 

The  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  inferior  deities,  consists  in  a  regular  attendance 
at  the  dowels,  or  temples,  especially  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals; in  performhig  particular  religious  ceremonies  iu 
their  own  houses;  in  prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  and  pe- 
nances ;  but  especially  in  oblations,  which  consist  chietty 
of  spices,  incense,  rice,  fnnts,  and  flowers;  and  although 
they  have  been  in  former  times  accused  of  oii'ering  human 
sacrifices,  but  thev  now.  as  some  assert,  verv  rarely  shed 

•  •  • 

even  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  their  reIi<;ious  services. 

Burial  ScnU'c-  During  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is 
solemn  and  affecting,  the  Brahmins  address  the  respective 
elements  in  words  to  the  following  purport,  although  there 
may  be  a  difierent  mode  of  performing  these  religious 
rites  in  other  parts  of  Hindooslan  : 

O  E.^RTii !  to  thee  we  commend  our  brother:  of  thee 
he  was  formed  ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained;  and  unto  thee 
he  now  returns ! 

O  FiRF. !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  our  brother;  during  liis 
life  he  subsisted  bv  thv  influence  in  nature;  to  thee  we 
commit  his  body;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  his  spirit 
be  purified  on  entering  a  now  state  of  existence ! 

()  Air  !  while  the  breath  of  life  conliimed,  our  brothrr 
respired  by  thee;  his  lust  breath  is  now  departed  ;  to  thea 
we  yield  him! 

O  Watf.r!  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our 
brother:  thou  wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elcnunts.  His 
remains  are  now  dispersed ;  receive  thy  share  of  him, 
who  has  now  taken  an  everlasting  flight. 

Fahcers. — ^The  fakeers,  or  yo<rees,  of  the  Sennssee  tribe, 
are  a  set  of  mendicant  philosophers,  who  tr.ivtl  all  over 
Hindoos  tan.  and  live  on  the  charity  of  tiie  other  castes  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  generrdly  entirely  nuked,  most  of 
them  robust,  handsome  men  :  they  admit  prosel;.  its  from 
the  others  tribes,  especially  youth  of  bright  pari?,  and  take 
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great  puns  to  initruct  them  in  their  mysteriei.  XIkm 
Gymnosophists  often  unite  in  large  anned  bodies,  ud 
perform  pilgrimaj^es  to  the  sacred  riven  and  ceiebiatd 
temples;  but  they  arc  more  like  an  army  marching thnHifk 
a  province,  than  an  assembly  of  saints  in  procession  to  i 
temple ;  and  often  lay  the  countries  through  which  the] 
piiss  under  contribution. 

Many  yogct;^,  and  similar  professors,  are  devotees  d 
the  strictest  order,  carrying;  their  superstition  and  enths* 
siasm  far  beyond  any  thiuo:  we  are  acquainted  with  ii 
Europe:  even  the  austerities  of  La  Trappe  are  light  in 
comparison  with  tlie  voluntary  penances  of  these  philoso- 
phers ;  they  reside  in  holes  and  caves,  or  remain  onda 
tlte  banian  trees  near  the  temple.  They  imagine  the 
expiation  of  their  own  sins,  and  sometimes  those  o( 
others,  consists  in  the  most  rigorous  penanres  and  morti- 
fications.  Some  of  them  enter  into  a  solemn  tow  to 
continue  for  life  in  one  unvaried  posture ;  others  undo^ 
take  to  carry  a  cumbrous  load,  or  drag  a  heavy  chain; 
some  crawl  on  their  haiids  and  knees  for  years,  aroimd 
an  extensive  empire;  and  others  roll  their  bodies  on  the 
earth,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  that  humiliating  ])Osture,  collect  money 
*o  enable  them  either  to  build  a  temple,  to  dig  a  well,  or 
TO  atone  for  some  pnrticiilar  sin.  Some  swing  during 
their  whole  life,  in  this  torrid  clime,  before  a  slow  fire; 
others  suspend  thenisilvos,  with  their  heads  downwardl, 
for  a  certain  tinio,  over  the  fiercest  flames. 

I  have  seen,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  a  man  who  had  madet 
vow  to  hold  up  ills  arms  in  a  perpendicular  manner  above 
his  head,  and  never  to  suspend  them;  at  length  he 
totally  lost  the  power  of  moving  them  at  all.  He  Wll 
one  of  the  Gynmosopliists,  who  wear  no  kind  of  cove^ 
ing,  and  seemed  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man:  hii 
arms,  from  having  been  so  long  in  one  posture,  weft 
become  withered,  and  dried  up;  while  his  outstretched 
fingers,  with  long  nails  of  twenty  years'  growth,  gaie 
them  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  horns ;  his  hair, 
full  of  dust,  and  never  combed,  hung  over  him  in  a 
savage  manner;  and,  except  in  his  erect  posture,  theff 
appeared  nothing  human  about  him.  This  man  wai 
travelling  throughout  Hindostan,   and   being  unable  tio 
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himself  with  food,  women  of  diftUnction  amonf  the 
COS  contended  for  the  honour  of  feeding  tliis  holy 
n  wherever  he  appeared. 

her  Fatuiticx, — A  set  of  very  extraordinary  Hindoo 
ics  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  partd  of  the  coun- 
jarticular  villages  Are  appropriated  for  the  ceremony 
iu'^ing,  where  the  swingers  assemble  at  stated  seasons, 
eccntrc  of  an  area,  surrounded  by  numerous  specta- 
is  erected  a  pole,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
■lich  is  placed  a  long  horizontal  beam,  with  a  rope  T\m 
a  pulley  at  the  extremity ;  to  this  rope  they  hx  an 
hook,  which  being  drawn  through  the  integuments  of 
ievoted  swinger,  he  is  suspended  aloft  in  the  air, 
St  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  the  longer  he 
pable  of  this  painful  exertion,  and  the  more  violently 
wings  himself  round,  the  greater  the  merit;  from 
Acsli  giving  way,  the  performer  sometimes  falls  from 
towering  height,  and  breaks  a  limb;  if  he  escape 
ai^cidcnt,  from  the  usual  temperance  of  the  Hindoos, 
wound  soon  heals :  this  penance  is  generally  volun- 

in  performance  of  a  religious  vow,  or  inflicti?d  for 
xpiatiun  of  sins  committed,  either  by  himself,  or  some 
is  family.  It  will  be  seen  how  exactly  this  account 
»s  with  tiic  instances  before  given  from  Mr.  Ward, 
/e  Pooiiahs  and  Pariars. — The  degraded  Pooleahs  are 
>ject  and  unfortunate  race,  who,  by  cruel  laws  and  ty- 
ical  customs,  are  reduced  to  a  wretched  state ;  while 
lonkeys  are  adored  as  sylvan  deities,  and  in  some  puru 
tilabar,  have  temples  and  daily  sacrifices.  I  have  often, 
Forbes,  lamented  the  treatment  of  the  poor  Pooleahs 
the  cruel  ditVercnce  made  by  human  laws  betwi'cu 
I  and  the  pampered  Brahmins.  Banished  from  society, 
have  neither  houses  nor  lands,  but  retire  to  solitary 
;s,  hide  thcmselve's  in  ditches,  and  climb  into  um- 
eous  trees  for  shelter;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
the  the  same  air  with  the  other  castes,  nor  to  travel 

public  road:  if  by  accident  they  should  be  there, 
perceive  a  Brahmin  or  Nair  at  a  distance,  they  must 
ntlv  make  a  loud  howlin^r,  to  warn  him  from  approach- 
until  thc.-v  hiive  retin  d.  or  clliril)fd  up  the  neareiit 
If  a  Nair  iiccidentally  mot'ts  a  Pooleah  oit  the 
wav.  hj*  cut.'  him  down  wiili  as  liii^i  ceienmu  say 
rs  d  '•p'v  a  noxious  animal;  evfn  th'-lnupst  (it  (jUtf:^ 
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CMtes  will  have  no  communication  with  a  Poolcah.  Htih 
ger  sometimes  compels  them  to  approach  the  Tillages, 
to  cxcliangre  baskets,  fruit,  or  such  commodities  as  thei 
may  have  for  a  little  grain  having  called  aioud  to  the 
peasants,  they  tell  their  wants,  leave  their  barter  on  the 
^rotinil.  and  retiring  to  a  distance,  trust  to  the  honeilf 
ol'  tlie  villagers  to  place  a  measure  of  corn  equal  in  \'ahie 
to  ttic  barter,  which  the  Pooleahs  afterwards  fake  away- 
C'oiistaiit  poverty  and  accumulated  misery  have  entireif 
(U*i)usL'd  the  human  form,  and  given  a  squalid  and  savage 
uppearance  to  these  unhappy  beings. 

Yet,  debased  and  oppressed  as  the  Pooleahs  are,  tlieie 
exists  throughout  India,  a  caste  called  Pariars,  still  most 
aiiject  and  wretrliod.  If  a  Pooleah,  by  any  accident, 
touches  a  Pariar,  he  must  perform  a  variety  of  cere- 
monies, and  go  throu^rh  many  ablutions,  before  he  can  be 
cleansed  from  the  impurity  With  such  ideas  of  defile- 
ment, no  marriages  are  contracted  between  the  Pooleabi 
and  Pariars,  nor  do  they  cat  together,  although  the  only 
difference  in  their  epicurean  banquet  is,  that  the  Pooleahs 
cat  of  all  animal  food,  except  beef,  and  sometimes  of  that 
which  dies  of  itself;  the  Pariars  not  only  feast  upon  desd 
(carcases,  but  eat  beef  aud  carrion  of  cverv  kind.  The 
Brahmins  of  Malabar  have  tiiought  proper  to  place  Chris- 
Jans  in  tlic  same  rank  with  the  Pariars. 

Burning  of  a  ukJow, — The  following  account  of  the 
burning  of  a  Gentoo  woman,  on  the  fuaeral-pile  of  her 
deceased  husband,  is  taken  from  the  Voyages  ofStavori- 
nus,  who  was  an  eve-wituess  to  tlie  ceremonv.  "We 
f(«md/'  savs  M.  Stavorinus,  ''the  body  of  the  deceased 
lying  u()on  a  couch,  covered  witli  a  piece  of  white  cottoOi 
and  strewed  with  betel -leaves.  The  woman,  who  was  to 
be  the  victim,  sat  upon  the  couch  with  her  face  turned  to 
that  of  the  deceased  She  was  richly  adorned ,  and  held 
a  little  green  branch  in  her  right  hand,  with  which  she 
drove  away  the  Hies  from  the  body.  She  seemed  like 
one  buried  in  tiie  most  profound  meditation,  yet  betrayed 
no  signs  of  fear.  Many  of  her  relations  attended  upon 
her,  who,  at  stated  intervals,  struck  up  various  kinds  of 
music. 

**  TJic  pile  was  made  by  driving  green  bamboo  stakes 
into  the  earth,  between  which  was  first  laid  fire-wood, 
rery  dry  and  combustible;  upon  this  was  put  a  quanUI} 
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of  dry  straw,  or  reeds,  besmeared  with  gjease :  this  was 
done  alternately,  till  the  pile  was  five  feet  in  heighth,  and 
the  whole  was  then  strewed  with  rosin  finely  powdered. 
A  white  cotton  sheet,  which  had  been  washed  in  the 
Ganges,  was  then  spread  over  the  pile,  and  the  whole 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  victim. 

**  The  widow  was  now  admonished  by  a  priest,  that  it 
was  time  to  begin  the  rites.  She  was  then  surrounded 
by  women,  who  oiTcred  her  betel,  and  besought  her  to 
supplicate  favours  for  them  when  she  joined  her  husband 
in  toe  presence  of  Ram,  or  their  highest  god ;  and  above 
all,  that  she  would  salute  their  deceased  friends,  whom 
she  might  meet  in  the  celestial  mansions,  in  their  names. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  body  of  the  husband  was  taken 
and  washed  in  the  river.  The  woman  was  also  led  to 
the  Ganges  for  ablution,  where  she  divested  herself  of  all 
her  ornaments.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
silk,  and  a  cloth  was  tied  round  her  body,  in  which  the 
priests  put  some  parched  rice. 

**  She  then  took  a  farewell  of  her  friends,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  two  of  her  female  relations  to  the  pile.     When 
%\\e  came  to  it,  she  scattered  flowers  and  parched  rice 
upon  the  spectators,  and  put  some  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse.     Two  priests  next  led  her  three  times  round  it, 
while  she  threw  rice  among  the  by-standers,  who  gathered 
it  up  with   great  eaGjerness.      The   last  time  she  went 
round,  she  placed  a  little  eartheni  burning  lamp  to  each 
of  the  four  comers  of  the  pile  ,  tlicn  laid  herself  down  on 
tlie  right  side,  next  to  the  body,  wliich  she  embraced 
with  both  her  arms,  a  piece  of  while  cotton  was  spread 
over  them    both,  they  were   bound  together  with    two 
easy  bandages,  and  a  quantity  of  fire-wood,  straw,  and 
rosra,  was  laid  upon  them.     In  the  last  place,  her  near- 
est relation,  to  whom,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  she 
had  g^ven  her  nose-jewels,  came  with  a  burning  torch, 
and  set  the  straw  on  fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
was  in  a  flame.     The  noise  of  the  drums,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  spectators,  were  such,  that  the  shrieks  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  if  she  uttered  any,  could  not  have  been 

heard.* 

From  an  official  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  vear 
1815,  between  400  and  500  widows,  of  the  provmce  of 
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BenG;vily  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themaeWea  on  the  fi* 
ccrai  piles  of  their  husbands;  in  1816,  upwards  of  OOOs 

and  in  1817,  706. 

Burping  alive. — The  cremation  of  Hindoo  widows  wiA 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands  is  now  no  longv 
doubted ;  but  it  is  more  dilBcult  to  believe,  that  men  ii 
the  prime  of  life,  and  surrounded  by  every  blessing,  shodd 
voluntarily  desire  to  immolate  themselves  to  their  deitiei, 
and  be  buried  alive;  it  is  no  uncommon  sacrifice  amODi 
the  tribe  of  Gosannees,  and  other  Hindoo  devotees.  **i 
short  time  before  I  took  charge  of  Dhuboy,"  says  Forbes,  "i 
youn^  man  insisted  on  being  interred  alive  near  the  tempk 
at  the  Gate  of  Diamonds  ;  and  soon  afterwards  auotha 
performed  the  same  sacrifice  about  half  a  mile  withoul 
the  English  districts,  because  I  refused  him  pennissiM 
to  do  it  in  his  native  village;  for  neither  is  this  idF 
immolation,  the  cremation  of  women,  nor  any  other  ad 
of  suicide,  allowed  within  the  Company's  territoriM. 
These  solemn  sacrifices  are  always  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  witnesses,  and  during  the  celebration  ol 
various  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  by  the  Brahmins." 

On  such  a  sacrifice  being  announced,  a  large  crowd 
assemble ;  a  round  pit  is  dug,  of  a  depth  sufHcient  for  i 
man  to  stand  upright,  into  which  the  self-devoted  victim 
descends,  and  the  earth  is  gradually  thrown  on,  until  '^ 
entirely  covers  him.  A  tomb  of  solid  masonry  is  imme 
dintelv  erected  over  his  head,  and  solemn  rites  and  flowen 
oiferi II ITS  arc  performed  at  stated  periods,  in  memory  of  i 
saint,  who  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  an  acceptabk 
saeritice  to  the  destructive  power,  or  some  other  deity  in 
die  Hindoo  mythology. 

The  practice  of  destroying  infants  is  very  common  ii 
India,  particularly  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  OrinB, 
and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  where  they  freqneot- 
ly  offer  their  children  to  the  goddess  Gunga.  Mr.  Wild 
relates  the  following  shocking  custom  as  prevalent  prin- 
cipally in  the  northern  district  of  Bengal : — 

If  an  infant  refuse  the  mother's  breast,  and  decline  io 
health,  it  is  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  malig* 
nant  spirit.  Such  a  child  is  sometimes  put  into  a  baskd 
and  hungup  in  a  tree  whore  this  evil  spirit  is  supposed tfl 
reside.     It  is  generally  destroyed  by  ants,  or  birds  ^ 
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It  sometimes  perishes  by  neglect,  though  fed  mod 
iaily.  If  it  should  not  be  dead  at  the  expiration 
days,  the  mother  receives  it  home  again,  and 
;  but  ihis  seldom  happens.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas, 
lary,  once  saved  and  restored  to  its  mother,  an 
licii  had  fallen  out  of  a  basket,  at  Bholahatu, 
da,  at  the  moment  a  shackal  was  running  away 
As  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Carey  were  after* 
ssing  under  the  same  tree,  they  found  a  basket 
in  the  branches  containing  the  skeleton  of  ano- 
it,  which  had  been  devoured  by  ants.  The  ous- 
nknown  in  many  places ;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
nmon  in  others. 

north  western  parts  of  Hindoost*hanu,  the 
■actice  of  sacrificing  female  children  as  soon  as 
i  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  The  Hin- 
ribe  this  custom  to  a  prophecy  delivered  by  u 

to  Dweepu-singhu,  a  raju-pootu  king,  ihat  his 
Id  lose  the  sovereignty  through  one  of  lits  female 
Another  opinion  is,  that  this  shocking  prac- 
irisen  out  of  the  law  of  marriage,  which  obliges 
's  father  to  pay  almost  divine  honours  to  the 
m ;  hence  persons  of  high  cast,  unwilling  thus 
I  themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  daughter,  destroy 
.  In  the  Punjab,  and  neighbouring  districts,  to 
xtcnt,  a  oast  of  Silkhs,  and  the  raju-pootus,  as 
lany  of  the  }3ran)huiis  and  other  casts,  nmrdei 
lie  children  as  soon  as  bom.  Mr.  Wartl  made? 
enquiry  into  the  extent  of  these  murders ;  but, 
rime  is  perpetrated  in  secret,  was  not  able  t.o 
ery  exact  information.  A  gentleman,  whose  in- 
onlndian  customs  is  very  correct,  informed  him, 
practice  was,  if  it  is  not  at  present,  universal 
,  the  raju-poots,  who,  he  supposed,  destroy  all 
ghters;  he  expressed  his  fears,  that,  notwith- 
their  promises  to  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
onse([ucncc  of  the  very  benevolent  exertions  of 
an,  the  practice  is  almost  generally  continued, 
•haps  the  most  destructive  practice  observed  by 
.ched  fanatics,  is  that  of  dying  under  the  Wheels 
nat'hu's  Car.  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that, 
lie  immense  multitudes  assembled  at  the  draw- 
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in|;  of  this  car,  are  numbe  %  affiictecl  with  diseaiei,  mi 
others  involved  in  worldly  troubles,  or  worn  out  wiihip 
and  neglect.     It  often  happens  thkit  such  persons,  ate 
offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  idol,  that  they  may  obiaia 
happiness  or  riches  in  the  next  birth,  cas»t   themselTa 
under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  arc  instantly  crushed  to 
death.     Great  numbers  of  these  cars  are  to  be  seen  ia 
Bengal ;  and  every  year,  in  sonic  place  or  other,  person 
thus   destroy  themselves.     At  Jugunuat'hu,   in  Orissa, 
several  perish  annually.     Many  are  accidentally  thron 
down  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  are  crushed  ta 
death.     The  victims  who  devote  themselves  to  death  ia 
these  forms  have  an  entire  confidence  that  they  skali,- 
by  this  meritorious  act  of  self-murder,  attain  to'  happi- 
neR«. 

We  must  pass  over  many  other  cruel  and  absird 
reremonies  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  or  barely  mentioo 
them  : — Human  sacrifices ;  sacrifices  of  bulls,  horses, 
asses,  burnt  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  various  kind ;  ridi- 
culous vows,  extreme  fastinc;;  incessant  repetitions  of 
the  name  of  some  gud;  hanging  lamps  in  the  air;  sittiaf 
0:1  dead  bodies:  ceremonies  for  removing,  subduing,  and 
destroying  enemies ;  voluntary  suicides,  drowning  in  the 
Ounces;  persons  casting  themselves  from  precipices, 
hanp:ipg  by  hooks  fastened  into  their  sides ;  ascetics  sof- 
fering  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  tbe 
forests:  perishing  in  cold  regions,  &c.  &c.  all  of  which 
sire  related  with  greiit  feeling  and  minuteness  by  Mr. Ward, 
who  gives  the  foIio\sing  calculation  relative  to  the  number 
of  Hindoos  who  annually  perish,  the  victims  of  a  blind 
and  cruel  superstition. 

Widows  burnt  alive  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  Hin- 
doost'hanu 5000 

Fiti^rims  perishing  on  the  roads  and  at  sacred 
places*  •••••-.-•• 4000 


*  '  Bnddrttck  in  Oriita.  May  30th,  IBOti.  We  k  now  that  wc  are  ip- 
p'fMchiim  Jiiirpcrnaiit  (nud  vet  we  are  more  l)ian  fifiv  milet  ff»»niit)by 
tlie  iiiiiiiuii  hdnrn  wli'u-li  we  liHve  ^een  fnr  some  Hnvs  strewed  hy  \\» 
wny.     At  tlii«  plare  »r  lia^'e  hi-c-ii  juitifd  b\  kfveral  iitrj^e  boriiti  uf  pit* 

Sriii)«.  peilinps   'JiVXl  in  niinibt  i,  who  have  cdiiic  friwu  ▼ariou*  parts  if 
iurthern  India.     Some  t-ld  |>cr»uni  are  amuiiy  thciu»  who  wiihlodfe 
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ns  drowning  themselves  in  the  (langes,  or 
buried  or  burnt  alive     500 

CJiildren  immolated,  including  the  daughters  of 
the  raju-pootus •••••. 500 

Sick  persons  whose  death  is  hastened  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gangesf • •       500 

Total 10,500 

^■^"^^^^"^» 
In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated  relative  to 
the  speculative  theories  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  wc 
may  add  some  account  of  their  more  practical  and  obvious 
doctrines.  This  account  is  also  abridged  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Ward,  whose  work  is  an  invaluable  treasury  of  information 
on  those  interesting  siibjccts: 

(y  (he  Trammigratiun  of  5ov/«.~  After  death,  the  per- 
son is  conveyed  by  the  messengers  of  Yumu  through  the 
air  to  the  place  of  judgment.  After  receiving  his  sen- 
tence, he  wanders  about  the  earth  for  twelve  months,  as 
an  aerial  being  or  ghost;  and  then  takes  a  body  suited 
to  his  future  condition,  whether  he  ascend  to  the  gods, 


at  Ja^g«miiat.  Nanib^rs  uf  pilgrims  die  on  the  road  ;  and  their  bodiei 
lenerall^  remain  uiiburied.  On  a  plain  by  the  river,  near  the  nilgrinis' 
caravanaera  at  this  place,  tin  re  are  more  than  a  hundred  skulls.  The 
do|!i,  jackals,  and  vultures,  seem  to  live  here  on  human  prey. 

'  Juggemattt^  14fh  June.  J  have  »een  Juggernaut.  I'he  scene  at 
Baddruck  is  but  the  vestibule,  t)  Juggfrmaut.  No  record  of  ancient  or 
aodern  history  Ckn  give,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of 
death  ;  it  may  he  truly  compared  with  the  *  valley  uf  liinnum  '  I 
have  also  visifed  the  Mind  plains  by  the  sea,  in  some  places  whitened 
vilh  tlie  bones  of  the  I'ilurinis  ;  and  another  iilace,  a  little  wav  out  of  the 
town,  called  I  y  the  Kn^rlish  '  the  Goiifothu,  where  the  dead  bodies  are 
isually  cast  fotth,  and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  ever  seen. 

*  Jvgt^trnant^  21sl  J%inr.  T  have  b<  held  another  distiessing  scene  this 
mominjc  at  the  place  of  skulls;  a  poor  women  lying  dead,  or  nearly 
dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her,  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures 
which  were  near.  The  people  pHhScd  hy  without  noticing  the  children, 
lacked  ihero  where  was  ihiir  home.  The  said.  '  they  had  no  home  hut 
*hrre  their  mother  wa«.'  O,  therein  no  piiy  at  Juggernaut!  no  leii- 
demcss  of  heart  in  MoLkIi's  kingdom.'     huchonanh  iinearches  in  lndia% 

A  fierson  who  hns  lived  sevt-rHl  years  i  car  the  nmple  of  Juguonat  hu, 
in  Orissa.  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waiil,  says,  •  1  cannot  p."jnounce  on  the 
liamhf'rx  who  annually  perish  at  Jugunat'hu,  and  on  their  way  thitlier; 
in  some  years  they  Ao  not  anif mnt  to  more  tl.un  200  perhaps ;  but  in 
Mhrrs  thev  may  exceed  2fX»0.* 

t  A  cMiih'm'an,  wh(i«e  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  says,  '  i  believe 
this  estimate  is  for  below  the  truth.' 
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or  sniTer  in  a  new  body,  or  be  hurled  into  some  hdl: 
ttiis  is  iLe  doclrine  of  several  Poorunua.  Others  mn- 
tiiiny  that  immediately  after  death  and  judgment,  ik 
person  sutlers  the  pains  of  hell,  and  femoves  his  ub 
i)y  siiifering;  and  then  returns  to  the  earth  in  some 
bodily  form. 

Tlie  faith  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tnu- 
migration  of  souls  often  appears  in  their  conversation;  es- 
pecially when  either  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances 
have  arisen  in  a  family.  When  a  person  is  in  deep  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  a  child,  and  is  addressed  by  another 
on  the  subject,  the  former  perhaps  utters  her  grief  id 
some  such  words  as  these : — '  What  have  I  done,  that  I 
am  thus  grievously  afflicted?  When  I  examine  my  lib 
from  my  childhood,  I  cannot  sec  that  I  have  done  any 
harm.  Why  then  does  God  thus  afflict  me  ?  W^hy  did 
he  give  me  a  child?  Why  did  he  take  it  away?* — She 
next  vents  her  grief  in  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  Yumu :— • 
*  Oh!  Yumu !  What  did  I  do  to  thee?  I  am  sure  I  never 
injured  thee.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  none  else :  I  an 
in  this  world  like  a  blind  creature;  this  child  was  my 
staff, — and  thou  hast  taken  him  away.  O  thou  wicked 
Yumu ! — I  will  put  a  wisp  of  fire  in  thy  face.  I  will  flo; 
thee  with  the  broom. — My  breast' is  rent  with  grief.'  Ano- 
ther female  now  joins  her,  and  says,  *0h  !  sister!  What! 
is  your  child  gone  ?  Ah  !  4h !  Ah ! — that  vile  Yumu— he 
is  full  of  injustice.  If  1  could  see  him,  i  would  cut  him 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  He  has  taken  all  mine ;  but  he 
bus  loft  you  one.  Ah !  if  I  were  stone,  I  should  split  into 
])ieces ;  but  I  am  earth — only  flesh  and  blood,  and  there- 
fore 1  am  sunk  into  nothing.  But  why  do  I  thus  com- 
plain? I  am  not  singular;  every  one's  house  is  plunder- 
ed.* Another  person  now  comes  in,  and  says,  '  Why  do 
you  blame  Yumu  ?  What  fault  has  he  done  ?  In  formtf 
births  you  must  have  committed  many  crimes ;  otlienriM 
I  cannot  see  why  you  should  suffer  in  this  dreadful  man" 
ner  ;  you  have  done  nothing  but  works  of  merit  in  tbii 
birth.  You  must  have  injured  some  one's  child  in  a  fo^ 
mer  birth,  and  now  yours  is  taken  from  you.  Yumu  hii 
done  nothing  wrong.  He  is  justice  itself.  He  never  enti 
Nor  ought  you  to  think  it  extraordinary  that  a  person  diefc 
I   is  more  extraordinary  that  a  person  desires  to  live.    V 
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II  confine  a  bird  in  a  cage,  though  you  cherish  liim  witl 
t  greatest  care,  if  ihe  door  be  open  he  flies  away.  Bui 
>agh  there  arc  nine  openings  in  the  body  by  which  the 

III  may  make  its  escape,  and  though  the  person  be  suf- 
ing  the  deepf'st  distress,  yet  the  soul  is  not  wilhngto 
part ;  this  desire  of  life  is  more  wonderful  than  death 
elf  When  the  soul  has  taken  its  flight,  then,  why 
juid  you  think  it  such  an  extraordinary  thing?  You 
t  sulil-nng  for  the  sins  of  many  former  births ;  which 
18,  like  a  shadow,  will  pursue  you,  go  where  you  will, 
d  assume  whatever  shape  you  may.  till  they  be  expiated 
suflfering.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  is  it  that  a  good 
in  sufiers,  while  a  wicked  man  is  raised  to  the  pinnacle 

prosperity  ?  If  men  suffered  only  for  the  sins  of  this 
$,  the  good  would  have  nothing  but  happiness,  and  the 
eked  nothing  but  sorrow. 

When  the  Hindoos  see  any  of  the  animals  used  cruelly, 

pecially  cows,  they   exclaim : — *  Ah !  how  many  sins 

ist  that  creature  have  committed  in  a  former  birth  l* 

ey  say  the  same   if  they   see  a  dog  eating  ordure. 

len  they  see  a  dog  riding  with  his  master  in  his  palan- 

en,  they  say,  *  True,  thou  art  born  a  dog,  but  some 

d  works  have  made  thv  fate  tolerable.' 

udgmciit  of  Men  ajftr  dvath. — At  the  extremity  of  the 

1  southwards,  floating  on  the  waters,  is  Sungyumunee 

esidenceof  Yumu,  thejud^eof  the  dead,  and  of  his 

derChitru-gooptu,  and  his  messengers.     Yumu  has 

inns,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  with  his  eyes  like  the  petal 

*  water  lily ;  in  his  hands  he  holds  a  shell,  a  discus, 

'y  and  a  lotus ;  he  rides  on  Gurooru ;  wears  a  golden 

and  pearl  ear-rings;  and  has  a  crown  on  his  head, 

garland  of  flowers  round  his  neck.     Chitru-gooptu, 

order,  and  Yumu*s  attendants,  appear  in  the  most 

g  forms. 

e  who  perform  works  of  merit  are  led  to  Yumu^s 

alonic  the  most  excellent  roads,  in  some  parts  of 

le  heavenly  courtizans  are  seen  dancing  or  sing- 

i  gods,  gundhurvus,  &c.  are  heard  chanting  the 

f  other  p:ods;  in  others  showors  of  flowers  are 

^m  heaven ;  in  other  parts  are  houses  containing 

'ater,  and  exeellent  food  ;  pools  of  water  covered 

phueas;  and  trees,  affordin-^  frag-unce  by  their 
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blossoms  and  shade  by  th'jir  leaves.     Tbe  gods  •»«  .*.    > 
to  pass  on  horses  or  elephants,  with  white  umbrdlaf  cw-    I 
ricd  over  them;  or  in  palanqueens  or  chariots,  fomrf    i 
with  the  chamurus  of  the  gods :  while  the  devurshen  ut    ^ 
chanting  their  praises  as  they  pass  along*.     Some,  1>y  tks     | 
flory  issuing  from  their  bodies,  illumine  the  ten  quar^en 
of  the  world. 

Yumu  receives  the  good  with  much  afTection.  and, 
feasting  them  with  excellent  food,  thus  addresses  them! 
— <  Ye  are  truly  meritorious  in  your  deeds;  yc  are  wise; 
by  the  power  of  your  merits  ascend  to  an  ezcellesK 
heaven.  He  who,  bom  in  the  world,  performs  mentori* 
ous  actions,  he  is  my  father,  brother,  and  friend.' 

The  wicked  have  688,000  miles  to  travel  to  the  paket 
of  Yumu,  to  receive  judgment.  In  some  places  they  pan 
over  a  pavement  of  fire ;  in  others  the  earth  in  which  thdr 
feet  sink  is  burning  hot ;  or  they  pass  over  burning  saodik 
or  over  stones  with  sharp  edges,  or  burning  hot;  sons- 
times  showers  of  shaq)  instruments,  and  at  others  showen 
of  burning  cinders,  or  scalding  water,  or  stones  fall  vpot 
them ;  burning  winds  scorch  their  bodies ;  every  now  wad 
then  they  fall  into  concealed  wells  full  of  darkness,  or 
pass  through  narrow  passages  filled  withs  tones,  in  whidi 
serpents  lie  concealed  ;  sometimes  the  road  is  filled  with 
thick  darkness;  at  other  times  they  pass  through  tks 
branches  of  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  full  of  thotai; 
again  they  walk  over  broken  pots,  or  over  hard  clods  of 
eartli,  bones,  putrifying  flesh,  thorns,  or  sharp  spikes; 
rhcy  meet  tygers,  jackals,  rhinoceroses,  elephantif 
terrible  giants,  &c.;  und  in  some  parts  they  are  scorched 
in  the  sun  without  obiuining  the  least  shade.  They  trturel 
nuked ;  their  hair  is  in  disorder ;  their  throat,  lips,  Ac 
are  parched  ;  they  arc  covered  with  blood,  or  dirt;  BOiai 
wail  and  shriek  as  they  pass  along;  others  are  weeping; 
others  have  horror  depicted  on  their  countenances;  sooo 
are  dragged  along  by  leathern  thongs  tied  round  their 
necks,  waists,  or  hands;  others  by  cords  passed  throogli 
holes  bored  in  their  noses ;  others  by  the  hair,  the  ears. 
the  neck,  or  the  heels:  and  others  are  carried,  having 
thoir  heads  and  legs  tied  together.  On  arriring  at  tks 
palace,  thoy  behold  Yumu  clothed  with  terror,  two  Inn^ 
d.ed  and  forty  miles  in  height;  his  eyes  distended  likt t 
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ike  of  water ;  of  a  purple  colour,  with  rays  of  glory 
taiof^  fiom  his  body;  his  voice  is  loud  as  the  thunders 
^  the  dissolution  of  the  universe ;  the  hairs  of  his  body 
pe  each  as  long  as  a  palm-tree ;  a  flame  of  Are  proceeds 
om  his  mouth ;  the  noise  of  the  drawing  of  his  breath  is 
neater  than  the  roaring  of  a  tempest;  his  teeth  are  ex- 
^ingly  long,  and  his  nails  like  the  fan  for  winnowing 
mi.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  an  iron  club ;  his  gar- 
;ent  is  an  animd's  skin ;  and  he  rides  on  a  terrific  bunalo. 
hitru-gooptu  also  appears  as  a  terrible  monster,  and 
akes  a  noise  like  a  warrior  when  about  to  rush  to  battle. 
onnds  terrible  as  thunder  are  heard,  ordering  punish- 
ents  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ofienders.  At  length  Yumu 
ilers  the  criminals  into  his  presence,  and  thus  addresses 
lem : — '  Did  you  not  know  that  I  am  placed  above  all, 
i  award  happiness  to  the  good,  and  punishment  to  the 
ksked?  Knowing  this,  have  you  lived  in  sinf  have 
>a  never  heard  that  there  are  different  hells  for  the  pu- 
ishment  of  the  wicked?  Have  you  never  given  your 
linds  to  religion?  To-day,  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
lall  see  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. — From  yoogu  to 
K>ea  stay  in  these  hells ; — You  have  pleased  yourselves 
L  sinful  practices :  endure  now  the  torments  due  to  these 
n&.  What  will  weeping  avail?'  Yumu  next  directs 
hitru-gooptu  to  examine  into  the  offences  of  the  criminals, 
ho  now  demand  the  names  of  the  witnesses :  let  such, 
ly  they,  appear,  and  give  their  evidence  in  oitr  presence. 
nmu  smiling,  though  full  of  rage,  commands  Sooryu,(l) 
hundru  (2),  Puvunu  (3),  Ugnee  (4),  Akashu  (5),  Prit'- 
ivee(6),  Vuroonu  (7).  Tit'hec(8),  Didu  (9),  Ratree(lO), 
ratu-kulu(ll),  Sundhya-kalu(12),  and  Dhurmu(I3),  to 
ppear  against  the  prisoners,  who,  hearing  the  evidence, 
re  struck  dumb,  and  remain  trembling  and  stupified  with 
Mtf.  Yumu,  then  gnashing  his  teeth,  beats  the  prisoners 
ith  his  iron  club  till  they  roar  with  anguish ;  after  which 
e  drives  them  to  different  hells. 


Cl )  Tlie  Sun.  (t)  llic  moon.  (3)  Wind. 

(4)  Fire.  (5)  iEther.  (6)  Karth.  (7)  Water. 

0  A  lunar  day.  (9)  Uaj.  (10)  Night.  (^li;  Morning, 

(ti)  iTvening.  C^^)  A  rrprc^<fntative  of  Yumu. 

AM  the  elements*  and  the  diviiiont  of  time,  are  thus  called  upon  to 
itBsM  aiiuiut  the  prisouert. 


stones.  All  the  pleasures  of  these  he 
what  we  should  expect  in  a  system  fon 
men:  tike  the  paradise  of  Mohammed,  i 
iU-fiune,  rather  than  places  of  rewardi 
heart'  Here  the  viuoiu  paasions  m 
nther  deified ; — the  auarreli  and  lioea 
the  gods  fill  theae  places  with  perpeti 
their  importunitieB  are  described  with  t 
and  gross  detail,  as  similar  things  an 
these  idolators  on  earth.  It  would  be  a 
compare  these  heavens  with  the  place  i 
went  to  prepare  for  his  disciples ;  but  th 
after  truth  will  be  struck  with  thii  add 
the  Christian  religion  is  ■  worthy  of  all 
The  Hindoos  profess  to  have  a  great 
merit  of  their  works,  though  they  do 
any  one  ceremony  to  procure  future  hap 
doo  travels  to  the  south,  another  to  th< 
some  talvatinn-giving  charms :  but,afU 
any  new  nostrum  with  as  much  eagera 
had  hitherto  done  nothing  towards  obtai 
a  person's  continuance  in  heaven  depeni 
of  his  merit,  this  may  be  another  reasoi 
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bdl  of  darkneM.  The  proad  penon,  who  also  iieg;lecu 
the  ceremoniet  of  religion,  is  to  be  tormented  by  the 
animals  Rooroo  The  glutton,  who  has  also  been  guilty 
of  destroying  animals,  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  hell  of 
boiling  oil.  He  who  disregards  the  veda  and  Bramhons« 
is  to  £e  punished  in  a  hell  of  burning  metal  for  3,500,000 
years.  He  who  injures  a  man  of  a  superior  order,  is  to 
be  torn  by  swine.  The  unmerciful  are  to  be  tormented 
by  snakes,  flies,  deer,  birds,  lice,  wasps,  &c.  The 
Kamhuns,  Bramhunee,  Brumhucharee,  Toishyu,  a  king, 
who  drinks  spirits,  shall  be  thrown  into  pans  of  liquid 
fire.  He  who  despises  a  religious  derotee,  shall  be  pu* 
nisbed  by  sticking  fast  in  mud  with  his  head  downwards. 
He  who  kills  a  man,  and  offers  him  to  the  gods ;  and  he 
who  derours  any  animal,  without  baring  slain  it  in  sacri- 
fice, are  to  fed  on  flesh  and  blood.  He  who  betrays  and 
afterwards  destroys  a  person,  is  to  be  pierced  with  spears 
and  arrows.  The  person  who  causes  sorrow  to  others,  is 
to  be  bitten  by  snakes  with  five  heads.  He  who  is  inhos- 
pitable to  guests,  must  have  his  eyes  torn  out  by  Tultares 
and  other  ravenous  birds.  The  covetous  are  to  be  fed 
with  impure  substances.  He  who  cohabits  with  a  woman 
Of  another  cast,  or  a  virgin,  or  the  wife  of  another  man, 
is  to  be  inclosed  in  the  arms  of  an  iron  female  image 
made  red  hot  The  person  who  professes  different  reli- 
eions,  and  is  familiar  with  ail  casts,  is  to  be  punished  by 
being  continually  cast  down  from  lofty  trees.  The 
bramhun  who  commits  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a 
bramhun,  is  to  be  fed  with  blood.  Highway  robbers, 
those  who  bum  houses,  or  poison  others,  are  to  be  bitten 
by  dogs  with  enormous  teeth.  False  witnesses  are  to  be 
cast  from  rocks  800  miles  high. 

The  number  of  Hindoo  Mendicants  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  regular  sects  are  only  three  already  noticed  ; 
Trat  there  some  who  are  a  kind  of  irregular  tribes  or  casts, 
as  the  Bouddhus,  the  Joinus,  the  Shikhs,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Choit-unyu,  &c.  The  religious  notions  of  all 
these  sects,  are,  in  substance,  the  same— one  great 
mass  of  idolatry  and  mysticism.  The  object  of  worship 
is  the  same  throughout  India,  Tartary,  China,  Japan, 
the  Birman  Empire,  Siam,  and  the  Indian  Isles,  with 
aolv  some  unimportant  variations  in  the  forms.     Sota^  ol 
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tka  Hindoo  ieott,  howttror,  Uvtra 
to  uiemselvefl. 

Mr.  Wftrd^ives  the  Moinar  And]^  of.  dH  An 
doo  sects,  extracted  froBi:  the  i^ii«nHdii<^Tb^^ 
A  woriL  by  ChiniDJeenii-!-* 

This  work  begns  whfaitiiec  Oikmag}  ilMOOtttiito 
Doorga:— ^May  she  whorenovei-tiifrdeiiHifloi  otte 
Bitnd»  who  is  revealed  fiom:eveilaaluiff9  wlio^  thoa^» 
Tisible,  exists  on  the.  eaiih»  wiio  eelifpteBft.tfie-viKMM 
whose  forehMd  is  adorned  witk  the  cmosBli  &  ted 
rays  of  whose  body  resemble  the  lightniagt,  wheaehaii^ 
is  like  the  douds«-<lesceod  into  lay  mbid.' 

Then  follows  an  aoconnt  of  ^  anthoiln  lainlj-;  lihi 
which  the  author  intoodaoee  the  reader  to  tbeeantrf 
Dukshii^  king  of  Qoiitni»  where  the  priest  of  dw  kn§t 
and  a.numberof  leamedmei^  are  assenbledin  tha^pss^ 
sence  of  themonarch. 

In  the  first  place,  the  master  of  the  oeremeaiss  s»> 
nouncestO'the  monacdi  the  approaeh  of  » Vi 
m  the  following,  words: — '  May  it  pleeee  your 
the  person  now  spproaching  weara  the ouulkof 
extending,  from  the  tip  of  eis  nose  to  the  eentiereChb 
head;  has  the  representations  of  the  wcapoasefilMh 
Roo  impressed  on  his  body ;  is  dethed  in  yeww  g 
and  weam  a  necklaoe  of  todusee  beeds;.  he  has  _ 
his  body  by-  bathing,  to.  and  repeats  the  name 'Hi 
Huree,  as  he  comes.*    The  Voishuunu  now 
the  kin^  and  says,.  *  Maw  Vishnoo  enter  thy  mind;  hi 
on  whom  Shivu  and  all  the  gods,  sittings  as  yogees»  a^ 
diute;  he  ii4k>  dwells  in  Voikoontlhtt;  he  who  flbtb 
universe,  but  remains  invisible;  and  whose  bodto' 
bles  that  of  Bnimha.* — Saying  this,  he  takea  hm 
the  assembly 

The  master  of  the  cesemonies,  seeing  a  Shoira.qi' 
preaching,  mentions  him  to  the  king  in  these  wmfe/ 
'  The  excellent  person  who  isnow  «9^'wg^  has  UsJii 
bound  up  as  a  tucban  round' his-  head ;  is  gut  lowd  ik 
waist  with  a.tig^*s  skin ;.  iscovared  with  ashes ;  andV^  1] 
head,  neck>  and  arms,  are  surrounded  witk  roodfatah^ 
bead-rolls*.'  The  shoim,  entering  the  piesenoe  of  ik) 
king,  pronouncesithe  foUowing.  Massing: — ^  Hay  S0f-- 
kurui  who  instead^  the  wmdd;  whose  praises  aie  ti^i 
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brUed  in  the  TediUy  tuntruiy  and  the  poonuiiu ;  who  is 
the  olject  of  meditation  to  the  yogee ;  who  directs  the 
gods  in  the  work  of  creation;  who,  though  invisible,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  worid  becomes  visible ;  who  medi- 
tates on  his  own  qualities — ^maj  he  preserve  thee.'  After 
which,  he  takes  his  place  in  the  assembly. 

Tlie  pundit  next  announces  a  Shaktu,  thus : — *"  He 
who  now  a[^roache8,  comes  like  the  full  moon,  with  a 
ja%ra  flowsr  in  the  air,  a  garland  of  mullika  flowers  encir- 
cling his  neck ;  a  crescent,  the  mark  of  his  sect,  on  his 
forehead ;  he  comes  meditating  on  Doorga.'  The  shaktu 
then  addresses  the  king: — 'May  she,  on  whom  Hiiree, 
Hum,  and  Brumha  depend  in  the  work  of  preservation, 
destruction,  and  creation;  she  who  destroys  the  fear  of 
future  birth;  who  saves  the  three  worids;  who  destroys 
the  enemies,  and  fulfils  the  desires,  of  her  disciples — 
may  this  goddess  preserve  thee/  After  this,  he  sits 
down. 

The  same  person  next  announces  a  Huree-Hura-dwoitu- 
vadee : — He  who  now  advances,  is  adorned  with  a  too- 
lusee  necklace,  is  covered  with  ashes,  meditates  on 
Huree-Huru,  and  invites  others,  for  the  sake  of  their 
salvation,  to  become  the  disciples  of  this  god.'  He  thus 
blesses  the  king :— '  May  both  Shunkuru  and  Vishnoo 
dwell  in  their  heart,  the  half  of  whom  is  engaged  in  the 
devotions  of  a  yogce,  and  near  the  other  half  sits  Luksh- 
mee ;  he  who  encircles  himself  with  Ununtu,  (the  king  of 
'Serpents,)  who  rides  on  Gurooru — ^may  he,  entering  thy 
mind,  preserve  thee.'     Saying  this  he  sits  down. 

A  Noiyayiku  and  a  Voisheshiku,  come  hand  in  hand,  and 
are  thus  announced : — '  These  come  viewing  this  assem- 
bly with  the  utmost  contempt,  the  goddess  of  learning 
dancing  on  their  tongues.'  They  then  salute  the  king  >^ 
*  May  God  preserve  thee ;  he  who,  taking  the  forms  of 
Brumha,  Vishnoo,  and  Shivu,  creates,  preserves,  and 
destroys  the  world ;  he  who  influences  all  to  good  and 
evil;  he  whose  will,  whose  work,  and  whose  wisdom, 
are  irresistible;  he  who  exists  as  separate  from  animal 
life,  and  who  is  fulness  itself.' 

'The  next  person  introduced  is  a  Meemangsuku,  who  is 
thus  described  :*-'  This  man  approaches  with  the  marks 
of  TOWS  and  of  a  sacrlficer  upon  him,  teaching  his  dis- 
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ciplet  the  fanns  of  rdi^km.'  He  tlms  blenee  iWii- 
narch : — *  May  your  Majesty  alweyi  be  eogi^sed  k  nl* 
gious  senrices,  which  raisea  Indra  to  hit  throne^  Btaqt 
to  be  monarch  orer  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  wad  tiM  Mrit 
of  which  indeed,  descending  to  thee  from  a  former  bM, 
has  now  raised  thee  to  a  kinely  throne/  Having  |m- 
nonnced  this  blessing,  he  sits  oown. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  next  introduces  a  Vedm- 
tee  thus :— '  This  person  comes  as  one  who  has  leBoancBd 
all  pleasure ;  his  apparel  is  painted  with  earth  from  Ae 
mountains,  and  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  dandee's  strf; 
having  ascended  the  vessel  which  is  to  carry  him 
the  ocean  of  this  world,  he  approaches  as  though  he 
coming  to  preserve  from  destruction  this  whole  assemUf.' 
Addressing  the  king,  the  Vedantee  savs,  *  May  thegkn- 
ous  Being,  who  is  wisdom  and  joy,  who  i»  omnipiesaii 
the  only  one,  the  everlasting,  who  is  free  from  pasMi 
in  whom  the  universe  exists  as  a  shadow  of  the  sn  k 
the  water,  may  he  give  thee  the  knowiedffe,  that  Am 
art  the  same  with  him.*    Having  said  this,  he  sits  dowa 

The  next  persons  announced,  are  followers  of  tk 
Sankhyu,  ana  another  of  the  Patunjula  school.  Ibej 
are  thus  described:^*  These  come  with  bodies  baIk;l^ 
waids  the  head,  and  lean  at  the  extremities;  profeMf 
similar  sentiments,  and  meditating  on  realities  Wtg 
introduced,  he  of  the  Sankhyu  sect  thus  addresses  tk 
the  monarch: — *  May  nature,  (una£fected  by  spirit,  aitk 
water-lilly  by  the  water,)  by  whom,  beginning  ^ 
greatness,  the  universe  was  made,  prosper  tbeeJ  Ik 
Patunjula  thus  blesses  the  king:-—*  May  the  king iMnit 
pleasure  communicated  by  the  vein  through  w^iek  tk 
soul  of  the  yogee,  ascended  to  the  bitilar  suhatf  ttB 
the  body,  and  obtains  final  deliverance.'  He  thearili 
down. 

A  Pouraniku  next  approaches,  and  is  thus  desoriM'* 
— '  Here  come  a  person  full  of  words,  with  a  mind  ili' 
on  God,  instructing  others  in  religious  datj/  Hetki 
addresses  the  the  king: — *  May  Narayunu  preserve  tkK 
he  -who  in  the  form  of  a  fish  brought  up  the  vedoi;  vk 
in  that  of  boar,  saved  the  earth ;  in  that  of  a  torlHiB 
supports  the  universe;  in  that  of  a  lion,  destrojf'* 
giant;  in  that  of  a  dwarf,   carried  Vamunu  ia^kM 
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Milu;  ill  that  of  PoruBhoo-Rama,  destroyed  thekthn- 
iat ;  ill  the  form  of  Rarou,  destroyed  RaTuna;  in  that 
f  Bulu-Ramu,  called  Rohinee  mother;  in  that  of 
ooddhu,  declared  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  sacrifice 
ibennlawfol;  and  who,  in  that  of  Kulkee,  at  the  end 
r  the  iron  age,  will  destroy  the  wicked,  and  restore  the 
dden  age.'    He  then  takes  his  place  in  the  assembly* 

A  Jyotishu  next  approaches  the  assembly,  and  is  thus 
inonnced:-*'  Here  comes  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
ites  of  men ;  who  can  declare  things  past,  present,  and 
I  come ;  and  who  meditates  on  the  nine  planets/  Ad- 
rewing  the  king,  he  says,  *  May  Sooryu  make  Uiee 
lorioos  like  himself;  may  Chundrn  make  thee  a  dis- 
mser  of  joy  like  himself;  may  Mnnenlu  bestow  a  bless- 
ig  on  thee;  may  Booddhu  give  &ee  wisdom;  may 
nhntputee  endow  thee  with  learning;  may  Sookru  gi?e 
lee  knowledge  of  verse ;  may  Shnnee  destroy  thy  inca- 
•Gtty :  may  Kahoo  remove  the  wickedness  of  thy  heart ; 
laj  fcetoo  erect  for  thee  the  standard  of  victory.'  He 
ion  takes  his  seat. 

Next  a  professor  of  the  Ayoor-vedu  draws  near,  who 

thus  described : — '  Behold  a  voidyu ;  who  by  his  medi- 
il  knowledge  removes  the  miseries  of  mankind;  who 
ives  joy  to  a  patient,  as  the  full  moon  to  the  spectators  ; 
5  comes  as  tne  afflictor  of  affliction.'  He  thus  blesses 
le  king: — '  May  the  king  possess  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
jedicine,  which  renders  the  person  emaciated  by  disease 
Mutiful  as  a  heavenly  courtezan.'    He  sits  down. 

The  next  person  introduced  is  a  grammarian,  who  is 
lentioned  as  repeating  the  Kalapu,  (a  grammar;)  and 
uinonnced  as  the  very  image  of  Muha-devn,  an  incar- 
ition  of  Ununtu.  He  thus  blesses  the  king : — '  May 
ly  g^ory,  O  king,  be  published  through  the  world ;  be 
lOU  the  helper  of  all ;  sitting  on  a  firm  seat,  practice 
ligion;  compose  differences.  He  then  retires  to  the 
nuey  and  sits  amongst  the  learned  men. 

An  Ulnnkaru  professor  now  appears,  and  is  thus  intro- 
noed : — *  Here  comes  a  man  forming  prose  and  verse 
ith  great  ingenuity,  causing  his  words  to  dance  as  he 
idks.'  He  thus  blesses  the  king: — '  Mayest  thou  spend 
ly  days  in  the  ioy  arising  from  pleasant  conversation ; 
ODversation  embracing  amorous,  heroic,  tender,  ludi- 
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dQQMf  dia§;uatiiig»  woiid«rfiil»  tarriAe,  ftad  wiilliiiliii 
jectft/    He  also  laket  hit  pltoe^ 

An  atheist  approaches  iiezt»  and  is  thns  aiiiioaii0sd>- 

*  Afraid  of  destroying  life,  here  comes  one  who.«M^ 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads;  and  who  has:|ihehal 
off  Uie  hair  from  his  head.'    He  thus  blesses  the  Idar:- 

*  Mayest  thou  never  be  drawn  aside  by  the  words  si  ds- 
ceivers,  who  worship  the  gods,  and  excite  to  rehgioci 
ceremonies  by  the  hopes  of  future  rewards ;  who  pnNUK 
heaven  to  the  sacrificMsrs  of  animals ;  who  talk  of  ofayscti 
invisible.' — 

Hearing  these  words  of  the  atheist,  all  the  asMBbb 
rise  up,  saying,  *  Oh!  thou  wiokedonel— -'li^^  actriftsal 
—Whence  comest  thou  V 

The  unbeliever  replies:— <  I  am  the  sinner^  v^are^ 
holy ;  ye  who  fruitlessly  destroy  the  li?«i  of  asntisit 
beings  r 

.The.Meemangsnku  rc^pUes  i — *  The  anioMJa-iriiidi  U^ 
stroy  in  sacrifice  obtain  heaven,;  the  gods  are  phsssd 
with  sacrifices ;  the  sacrificer  likewise  ^obtains  Jus  deshc 
that  destruction  of  life  therefore  -whiob  is  commandsd  by 
the  shastrus,  is  not  criminal.' 

UnbtUevtr.  Shocking!  Whattwordaarethesel  Wfaas 
.is heaven?  Where  are  tbcigods?  Where  are  {foarfbs- 
sures  and  sorrows  after  death? 

M.  Dost  thou  vilify  the  doctrines  of  the  Todos  mi 
pooranus  ?  > 

Unbeliever.  Shall  we>be]ieve. (he  words  of  thedessilM 
vedus  and  pooranus,  which  tell  us  .of  things  wfaiok  as 
eye  has  ever  seen  ? 

M>    If  there  be  neither  works  of  merit  nor 
how  is  the  existence  of  happiness  and  misery  to  be 
counted  for? 

Unbeliever.  Where  are  thy  works  ?  Who  has  m 
them,  or  imitated  them  ?  And  if 'thou  sayest, '  Mj 
or  joy  is  the  fruit  of  actions  done  in  former  birth,'  I 
that  such  births  never  existed ;  and  that  as  it  lespccli 
joy  and  sorrow,  they  depart  and  return  like  (the  stNSili 
of  a  river.  It  is  true,  however,  that*the  world  k  dsoii^ 
ful. 

Vedantiku.  Oh!  thou  atheist,  in  affirming  Aat^k 
world  is  deceitful,  thou  hast  pronounced  j^xstly;  iwithM 


VMNi  <M^i(iit8tt  to  tckiMiwks^n  thfti'dMM  wMi^fli^eriMtaf 
lAwl  true  god:  for  if  there be^notnilh,  tbeie «lm te M 
Iftbebood  ivearing  the  appeeranoe  of  imdi. 

4!^fiMNnwr.  Wdl,  thy  opinioiit  Tewmble  nine;  'but 
<#iio  it  thttt  Bnimhu  of  whom  thoa  speakestt 

V.  He  •icnnMmM  'In  a«Ute  of 'i&actifity;  ikiiiivitible; 
-dMtiliite  6i  qualities ;  omnipveieiA;  rilorioti ;  ^e  ever- 
Meseed  i  indescribable,  and  unsearchMrfe. 

Unbeliever,  If,  as  thou  confessest,  the  world  is  Mia, 
%hiit  neeesaity  for'-Brumha,  a'God  invkible.aud  iaaethre? 
Where  is  the  atility  of  such  a  beingt 

■Fhe  "Tedantee,  'hearing;  this,  'remained  alleat  Tereetr- 
iagHhe  Tedairtee^  -alienee,  the  triMtle  vsaanMy  (dtireclad 
*iti  adention  to  the  Koiyayika  pmidh,  who  ifllled'wilh 
frMe,  thas  begah:--^«  Wtait  as^^thonf  WHiy  wOt 
Ihoa attack  others,  when  tiiou  hast  no  ayslees  'Of  thiaa 
wwnt  f^eoj^'langh  «t  the  -oan  who  widioot  feteeivinf 
his  own  error,  charges  with  errw  the  opinions  of  <rthers : 
he  is  I3ce  the  blind  man  who  'reprovwi  another  on  account 
of  Ihe  speck  m  his  eyes.' 

UnMiever.  This  'man  appears  -to  'be  ingenious  at  ob* 
jections :  however,  hear  me.  The  Madyinnika  philoso- 
pher says,  thdt  at  the  dissokition  of  the  univerae  only 
^^acanm  renmins ;  the  Yogacharu  contends,  that  two.ideas 
vaimot'exist^at  once  inthe>mind,  the  first  being<  destroy- 
ed by  the  second ;  the  Soutrautiku  >says,  that  ideas  are 
4he  images  of  things;  th^  Voivashikn,  that  all  material 
4hinga  ire  frail;  the  "Digumrums  affirm,  that  ^  seal  is 
emnmeMurate  with  the  body ;  the  CfaarvTakiis,.that  man 
is  composed  only  of  body.  I  have  described  the  opinions 
Iff  these  aiz  sects,  which  are  all  thus  vnmmed  nix: — ^there 
is  no  heliven,  no  transmigration,  no  >hell,  no  woiln  of 
merit  or  demerit,  no  governor  of  the  worid,  no  icreator., 
-BO'preaerver,  no  destroyer;  no  legitimate  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  things  but  that  of  thevenses.;  afterdeath,  their 
is  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  All  theseFemia  (of  the  popalar 
tielief)  arise  out  of  the  ignorance  of  men.  Forbearing  to 
^deatroy  animal  life  is  the  most  excellent  of  vh-tues.  Sin 
%ttd  pain  are  synonymous ;  mooktee,  or  delrrerance,  is 
vething  more  than  being  iod^ndent  of  others ;  heaven 
HNm^ita  in  bodily  c<)mfofts  in  this  life;  a^ieligiousteacher 
%ihegefore  unnecessary. 

t3 
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The  Noijayika  Omghing)  npiiet,  If  ao  etidMBi  J«l 
that  of  the  semes  is  to  be  regarded,  why,  when  yoatit 
from  home,  does  not  your  wife  deem  herself  a  widovt 

Unbeliever.  We  Jmow  that  we  shall  nerer  see  the  deil 
again;  for  we  see  the  lifeless  body :  bat  we  have  liope  of 
seeing  aperson  retora  from  a  foreign  oonntry, 

N.  Be  it  so>  but  the  &ct  is  placed  in  a  state  of  on- 
certainty,  and  why  do  yon  not  pronounce  upon  bii 
death  ? 

UnbeUeter.  I  can  be  assured  of  his  existence  by  s 
written  communication  from  htm. 

N,  Welly  then  the  eridenoe  arising  from  infaRMS 
and  from  sound  is  admitted:  and  indeed  if  the  efideaoe 
of  words  be  not  regarded,  all  human  intercourse  is  st  sa 
end,  and  men  must  preserve  perpetual  silence.  Bat 
though  thou  rcjectest  the  evidence  of  speech,  thou  spt 
pleased  with  excellent  words,  and  displeaaed  wi^  ed 
speech. 

The  unbeliever  was  nut  to  silence  for  a  short  tons  bj 
these  observations;  at  length  he  said,  Well,  ladmi^filr 
ar^ment's  sake,  that  we  must  receive  the  evidaoi 
arising  from  inference  and  from  sound : — but  why  BUt 
we  admit  the  existence  of  a  God  ? 

N.  From  the  works  of  creation  we  are  constrainad  (a 
infer  that  Gk>d  exists.  If  you  say  there  is  no  God,  bm 
whence  arose  creation  ? 

Unbeiiever.  Whv  art  thou  concerned  about  fiadiag  a 
creator  for  the  world  ?  Does  not  a  father  beset  a  soib 
and  an  artificer,  according  to  his  ability,  produce  tmj 
kind  of  utensil  ? 

N.  True,  we  see  every  thing  produced  by  hmnaa  in- 
genuity ;  but  how  do  the  trees  grow  in  a  forest,  where  as 
human  footsteps  can  be  traced  ? 

Unbeliever.  The  trees  of  the  forest  spring  from  theia- 
selves,  as  insects  and  worms  fix)m  a  hot-bed. 

N.    Then  the  child  may  be  bom  without  a  &ther. 

Unbeliever.  Some  animals  are  bom  bv  the  union  ofdn 
sexes,  as  men,  beasts,  birds,  &c.  Other  things  sis 
produced  by  the  union  of  seeds  with  water  or  wuh  As 
earth,  as  trees,  &c.  Seeds  fall  from  the .  trees,  and  M* 
ing  with  the  earth,  receive  rain,  from  the  douds,  sat 
vegetate.  Thus  nature,  in  various  ways,  gives 
to  her  diffeieal  ^productions 
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K*  IVae,  I  tee  you  ascribe  to  nature  the  origin  of 
ngs;  bot  as  there  isa  necessity  for  the  trees  of  a  gar 
B  to  receiTe  water  by  the  hands  of  the  gardener,  so 
i  trees  of  a  forest,  I  see,  are  dependent  on  the  agency 
the  clouds.  But  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
ture;  is  it  something  inherent  in  living  substances,  or 
tinct  from  them  ?  If  you  say  it  is  inherent,  then  it 
1  appear  that  substances  can  form  themseWes;  if  you 
inn,  that  it  is  distinct,  you  contradict  your  own  princi- 
m,  for  you  maintain  that  nothing  exists  distinct  from 
ktter ;  or  if  jou  say,  that  there  is  something  beside 
itter,  which  is  capable  of  all  things,  then  known,  that 
s  is  what  we  call  God.  Therefore  you  cannot  maintain 
It  there  is  any  thing  distinct  from  the  body. 
Unbeiiever.  You  ^Bfirm  then,  that  there  is  one  God, 
o  is  from  and  to  everlasting,  separate  from  matter,  al- 
l^ty,  the  creator  of  all.  I  aflmrm,  that  nature  is  al- 
|h^,  infinite,  and  separate  from  matter. 
The  Voiyqwiku.  Excellent !.  Excellent !  You  make  an 
Uess  number  of  works,  and  the  creators  numberless, 
firm,  that  numberless  works  have  one  creator.  I  leave 
(unbeliever)  to  judge  which  is  the  most  excellent  of 
e  opinions.  To  express  your  opinion  requires  as 
y  letters  as  to  express  mine ;  you  call  the  creator 
re,  and  1  call  him  God  : — what  do  you  gain  then  in 
ting  a  God  ? 

b^every  (a  little  abashed.)  Well  for  the  sake  of 
rgument,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  Gk>d;  but 
I  he  to  be  eternal  ? 

Noiyayiku.    If  he  be  not  eternal,  then  he  must 
creator  and  a  destroyer.     If  you  deny  his  eternity, 
ask,  who  is  his  creator  and  destroyer? — and  thus, 
end,  some  being,  who  is  from  everlasting,  must 
ht;  or  you  must  fix  on  some  one  having  this  pro- 
ud then  he  shall  become  God.    [Hearing  this, 
^liever  remained  silent,  and  the  Noiyayiku  con- 
*God  laying  hold  of   religion  and  irreligion, 
be  world ;  seeing  happiness  and  misery  in  the 
I  form  this  opinion.     If  there  be  neither  heaven 
why  do  you  go  to  the  temples  to  worship ;  and 
»  the  road,  lest  you  should  injure  living  crea- 
*  there  be  nothing  to  be  desired  or  feared^  there 
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can  be  ndther  dotife  Mr  Imut  :  70!  «•  Nft.  -dat 
•ndfearhwreamitpoiPWOvermeB;  tlierefiM«w 
dude,  that  in  the  future  state  ihere  ia  a  heaves  aada 
hell.  You  must  also  admit,  that  the  aool  at  death  ah 
sumes  another  body,  in  orderto  partake  of  the  joji  sr 
sorrows  of  this  fotuie  4itale,  ance  the  animil  -aonl  with- 
out a  body  is  ineapcdile  (tf  soflertng ;  for  the  samereaioa 
it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  soul  migratei  ihfoagk 
various  bodies.  flPurther,  what  is  thus  made  erident  ta 
inference,  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  writings,  ^maA  to  il 
that  has  been  written  by  those  whose  opinions  agree  with 
dievedus:  the  truth  of"^  the  shastma  b  confirmed  by  Ae 
correctness  of  their  astronomical  calculations,  file 
Bouddhu,  inTolred  in  inconect  judgment  and  igmxaaee 
of  God,  was  overcome,  and]  the  NorrayflLu  thus  triompk- 
ed :  '  The  existence  of  Ood  is  provefll  He  bloid  of  sU; 
—he  presides  over  the  work  of  ■creation,  preservatiofl, 
and  destruction;  he  is everlasttng ;— 4ie  n  ilU  wise;<-4e 
ia  the  author  of  salvation.  Through  Us  oompassioo, 
these  proofs  of  his  cKittence  and  autiioritv  -have  beea  es- 
tablished.' 

Of  the  Fedlsi.— Mrs.  Graham,  m  her  iaterestsag  Ifoik 
on  India,  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  Veihii 
tiie  books  of  -the  'Hindoos: — 

Of  ail  the  writings  left  by  the  sages,  the  Vslai 
are  the  most  interesting.  Their  existence  was  Jcng 
doubted  by  the  learned  in  Europe,  perhaps  owing  in  sooie 
degree  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Brahmins  to  ioipsrt 
them  to  sti  angers.  But  early  in  the  seventeenth  centoij 
they  had  been  partly  translated  for  the  use  of  the  acooai- 
plisbed  prince  Cara  Shekeh,  into  die  Persian  langosge, 
and  considerable  portions  had  been  rendered  into  ttie 
Hindoo  tongue.  At  length  several  Engluh  gendeoien, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Sir  WillisiB 
Jones,  procured  copies  of  valuable  portions  of  the  oiigi- 
naU :  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Ck>lebrooke  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  complete  accounts  of  these  ancient  writinp> 

Some  persons  have  hasdly  pronounced  the  Vedas  ton 
modem  rorgeries;  but  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  brought  fc^ 
ward  the  most  convincing  arguments,  corroboratetf  by  ^ 
rious  proofs,  that,  notwithstanding  the  possible  inaccuiac} 
of  a  few  passages,  the  great  body  of^the  Vedas  as  aoif 
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ooMiM  of  ithe  wane  coimMum  lAkkmoBm 
of  ¥#dM  ImVeibeenravemliligr  Ae  HMoos  te 
Isy  if  not  thousands  of  years. 

Thiae  Vadas  caie  four  in  mumber;  4ke  ^Rigveda,  tlia 
Vajnftadi^.the  SannBVBda,.and  AtlMDvaTadai;  and-aoaM 
^mleHi  reokon  the  ^books  Itliaaa  and  Ae  'Piiranas  aa  a 
Sfth  Or  sapi^yeaBental  Vfoda.  By  theage  of  (die  Vedaa  is 
.sot  meaiit  the  jperiod  at  whichithey  were  aotimliy  cooft- 
poaed,  but  that  in  >whioh  diey  avere  coUeeted  and  arranged 
tpy-lhe  sage  Ih^apayana,  .mmamad  l^yaaaor  tiie  Co^pi- 
kr,  or<about.fourtean  canturiea  befoie  theCSMatian  era, 
and  nine  hundred  yaars  ^before  JPisiatratua  yeffoimed  tiw 
.aame  •offioe  for  the  ^wofksdf  Homer,  (in  danger  of 'being 
loat»'0«iiip  torthefiractiDe  of  therpobhe  febMnaniy  who 
aa^  daclaimed  detadiedipaBBages  and  episodes. 

The  AAerfoan,  or  iBore  properly  Atllwm  V^^ 
.poaed  .to-be  moiBdnaftem  Ihan  the  other'd»eel)adlny  aad 
udeed  to  'be  a  compilation  ifirom  fbeflk.  The  antiqmlrf 
also  of  many  of  the  ipmranas  is  questioned,  bitt  their 
veal  anthor  and  ^leeiBe  date  is  m  ilittle  tsonsequenoe ; 
since  the  foct  of  idieir  iieing  ftwdVy  sthe  aaoied  %aolEB  of 
India  is  acknowledged. 

The  Vedas  consist  of  a'oompilation'df  ^prayeia  ofmun 
iras  and  .-hymns,  theroomplate  coUcotion  of  whic^h  is  call 
ad  Sanhita,  and <iif  precepts  and  maaim&'Oalled'Grahmana. 
Uie  [theology  of  IndiaD  scripture,  including  the  argumen- 
tative part  or  Yedanta,  is  contained  in  tracts  called  Up- 
i^ifliftAi ;  ;and  to  each  Veda  a  treatise  called  Jyotish  is 
annexed,  explaining  the  adjustment  of  the  calendar  for 
religious  purposes. 

The  Rigveda  contains  chiefly  encomiastic  muntras,  and 
its  name  is  derived  firom  the  verb  Rich  to  land;  these 
.prayers  are  mostly  in  verse,  and  together  with  similar 
passages  in  any  other  Veda  are  called  Rich.  The  au- 
thors of  these  hymns  are  various,  some  of  them  being 
Ascribed  to  different  deities  male  and  female,  others  to 
Jongs  and  princes,  or  to  sages  and  holy  men. 

The  name  of  the  Vajurveda  signifies  that  it  concerns 
oblations  and  sacrifices.  Soon  after  it  was  compiled  by 
VTosa  it  became  polluted,  and  a  new  revelation  called  the 
¥^iiite  Vajush  was  granted  to  Vajuyawalkya,  while  the 
ttnffyna  ef  the  former  Yajush  is  distinguished  by  the  titk 
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>  df  the  Black  Yijimda.  Soneof  tha  pnjHt  calaAiiA 
we  indaded  in  thii  Veda,  but  its  own  pecnlnr  AmIm 

are  in  prose.  ' 

A  peculiar  degree  of  holineaa  ia  attrilNited  to  tk 
Samaveda,  aa  its  name  signifiea  that  which  destim  oa. 
lu  texts  are  asually  chaunted,  and  I  have  occaMoaDy 
been  delighted  with  the  solemn  tones  issning  from  the 
domes  of  the  native  temples^  at  sonset,  before  the  mopwrt 
for  the  ceremonial  ablutums  had  arrired. 

The  last,  or  Afharran  Veda,  ia  chiefly  naed  at  riteslir 
conciliating  the  deities,  or  for  drawing  down  cmses  sa 
enemies,  imd  contains  some  prayers  used  at  InstiatioM. 

The  better  notions  of  the  Vedas,  and  particularly  dms 
of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaca  are  profeasedly  the  fondanMBtri 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Vedanta  seet,viHiose 
speculations  appear  to  comdde  nearly  with  thoae  of  Berke- 
ley, and  perhaps  of  Plato.  The  Saatra,  which  contaiai 
the  doctrines  or  the  Vedantas,  is  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  lad 
the  commentiitor  is  Saucara,  who  explains  and  ettlai|ei 
the  rer^  ancient  and  almost  obsolete  texts  of  this  andMr. 
The  opmions  of  this  school  concerning  matter  are,  thatit 
has  no  existence  independent  on  menul  perceptions,  lad 
consequently  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  contia- 
vertible  terms.  That  external  appearances  and  sensatioai 
are  illusory,  and  would  vanish  into  nothing  if  the  dim 
energy,  which  alone  sustains  them,  were  snqpoMled  hot 
for  a  moment. 

Their  notions  concerning  the  human  soul  imroadi 
nearly  to  the  Pantheism  of  some  other  philosophical  sects, 
and  may  be  understood  from  the  following  text  **  That 
spirit  from  which  these  created  beings  proceed;  througk 
which,  having  proceeded  from  it,  they  live:  toward  whiHl 
they  read,  and  in  which  they  are  ultimately  absorbed,  that 
spirit  study  to  know ;  that  spirit  is  the  great  one." 

The  oldest  philosophical  sect  in  India  appears,  howefcr, 
to  have  been  that  of  the  followers  of  Copila,  inventor  d 
the  Sanc*hya  or  numeral  philosophv,  which  Sir  WiDiui 
Jones  thought  resembled  the  metaphysics  of  Pythagoras, 
who  is  said  indeed  to  have  travelled  mto  India  in  searck 
of  kuowledge,  and  who  might  possibly  have  adopted  the 
tenets  of  the  Brahmins  his  instructors.  Next  to  the 
Sanc*hya,  Gotama  and  Canada  invented  the  Nyayabr 
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lo|pmi  philosoplijr,  idmittiiu^  tbe  ictui  jeziiteaee  of  aa- 

tmal  subttanoe  m  tbe  popnbur  tense  of  the  woid  mMK, 

and  comprising  a  body  of  dialectics,  with  an  artificiai  ae- 

.  thod  of  reasoBingy  with  distinct  names  for  the  three  parts 

,  of  a  jyroposition,  and  even  for  those  of  a  regolar  sjl- 

'logism. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Banddiha  and  Jaina  religioiis 
sects  IS  branded  with  the  name  of  atheism  by  the  ordio- 
dox  Brahmins,  who  assert  that  they  deny  the  existence  of 
spirit  independent  of  matter,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
sopreme  intelligence.  But  we  may,  donbt  now  fiur  the 
assertions  of  enemies  and  rivals  are  entitled  to  bdief 
or  regard. 

Such  is  the  rel^^on  of  Hindoostan,  and  of  a  vast  extoit 
of  territory  throughoat  all  Asia.  The  accoont  has  been 
abridf;ed  fromWsra,  Forbes,Qraham,  SirWiUiam  Jones,the 
Asiatic  Researches,  Buchanan,  and  other  eastern  travellerst 
bat  the  author  has  been  mosUv  indebted  to  Mr.  WardTs 
▼ery  excellent  Work,  published  by  order  of  the  Baptist 
MiMionary  Society,  with  the  truly  laudable  and  Christian 
view  of  exciting  and  encouraging  in  the  hearts  of  European 
professors  of  Uie  religion  of  Christ  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  mental  darkness  of  our  Asiatic  fellow  men. 
Tneir  zeal  and  sincerity  will  be  manifested  by  en- 
couraging the  Missionary  labours  of  those  worthy  men 
who  are  anxious  to  teach  the  Hindoos  **  a  more  excel- 
lent way,^^  of  serving  the  great  Father  of  Spirits,  than 
by  the  horrid,  ridiculous,  and  cruel  rites  of  their  present 
myth(^ogy. 

Mr.  Fraser*s  interesting  '*  Tour  through  a  part  of  the 
Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  and  the  Sources 
of  tlie  Rivers  Jumna  and  Granges,"  furnishes  many 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  that  of  their  immediate  neighbours,  wlio 
follow  nearly  the  same  religious  practices. 


OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  CHINA. 


It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  object  of 
ship  is  the  same  in  China,  India,  and  some  other 
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countries.  But  tlw  idoktry  of  Cbma  would  wem  not  to 
be  of  such  a  gross  und  m3rstsrioos  churtcter  as  tihatof 
the  Hindoos. 

Confiicios,  the  Apostle  of  the  Chinese,  taught  a  snapk 
and  excellent  doctnne  of  moral  philosophy ;  but,  thoo^ 
the  Chinese  still  hold  his  memory  in  great  yeneratioB, 
and  affect  to  be  guided  by  his  precepts  they  have  matiy 
departed  from  his  practice,  and  the  pure  laws  he  laid  dovs 
iar  their  conduct  in  life. 

This  great  and  good  man  was  contemporary  widi  'Pf- 
-thagoras,  and  a  little  before  Socrates.  He  was  but  three 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  bed 
enjoyed  the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long;  bit 
'left  no  other  inheritance  to  his  son,  except  the  "honour  of 
descending  from  Ti  ye,  the  27th  emperor  of  the  second 
race  of  the  Chang.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Chin^, 
and  who  sprung  originally  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Yen,  Uved  21  years  af^r  the  death  of  her  husband.  Con* 
fucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  degrees,  as  childm 
ordinarily  do,  but  seemed  to  arrireat  reason  and  the  pe^ 
feet  use  of  his  faculties  almost  from  his  infancy.  He 
took  no  delight  in  playing,  runnmg  about,  and  sack 
amusements  as  were  proper  for  his  age;  he  had  agfave 
and  serious  deportment,  which  gained  him  respect,  sad 
plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be.  But  whst 
distinguished  him  most,  was  his  unexampled  and  exalted 
piety.  He  honoured  his  relations;  he  endearoured  in  sH 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  is 
China,  a  most  holy  man ;  and  it  was  observable,  thst 
he  never  ate  any  thing,  but  he  prostrated  himself  npos 
the  ground,  and  offered  it  first  to  the  supreme  Lord  of 
heaven.  One  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his 
grandfather  fetch  a  deep  sigh ;  and  going  up  to  him  with 
many  bowings  and  much  reverence,  '*  May  I  presume,^ 
said  he,  ''  without  losing  the  respect  I  owe  you,  to  inqoire 
into  the  occasion  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that 
your  posterity  should  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  and 
dishonour  you  by  their  vices."  "  What  put  this  thought 
into  your  head,  said  Coum^tse  to  him,  and  where  havei 
you  learnt  to  speak  after  this  manner?"  **From  yourself,' 
replied  Confucius:  "1  attend  diligently  to  you  every 
time  you  speak;  and  I  have  often  beard  you  say  ^that  a 


to  be 

yem  of 
dmj  abovtthe 

diTiwiiis  dmemMa^  iato,  «< 

jvaot  to  be  attuwd  but  bf  tlK 
■Myiu  nwM  tUdk  nhwiily  ef  > 

hyiAiebte  ^ 

•«fceM,«Ml  ^ , 

•eifotUj  Tidi  and  eifidlj  yewufal, 
■iet  sny  teiii  ef  yimi—ft;  Imt . 
buppeii  a  yet  elmiigei  diMxder,  if  meniriad  •«€%  el 
oqueHy  knowing:  e^ery  one  would  be  ior  goeeniii^, 
and  none  woold  think  themselves  obligedtD  obey,  "'fini 
tine  ago,**  added  Confiidos,  ^anoidinary 
dM'same  observation  to  me  aboat  the  books  as  yum 
done,  and  fiom  snch  a  one  indeed  nothia^'better  coaH 
be'eapectcd:  butlwooder  that  yoa,a  doctor,  dboold  ibas 
be  iaand  speaking  like  one  of  the  bweet  of  te  people.** 
At  the  age  of  19  years  he  took  a  wife,  who  broogbt 
hna  .a  son,  called  Pe  yo.  This  son  died  at  50,  butleft 
behind  him  a  son  caUed  TKro-tse,  who,  >in  imitation  of  his 
grendftidier,  applied  himself  entiiely:to  die  study  of  wia- 
dam,  and  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
empire.  Confucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  so 
long  aa  ehe  hved  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  ooneo- 
biaes,  as  the  custom  of  his  country  would  have  allowed 
him  to  have  done,  because  he  thought  it  contiaiy^to'the 
lawof  natttie. 

It 'Seems,  however,  that  he  divorced  her  after  some 
time,  flmd^ibr  no  other  reason,  say  the  Chinese,  but  that 
he  might  be  free  from  all  incumbrances  andconnexiofis, 
•nd'at  liberty  to  propagate  his  philosophy  throoghoutthe 
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empire.  At  the  a^  of  23,  when  he  had  gained  a  o 
derable  knowledge  of  antiquitiety  and  acquainted  hii 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  conntryy  he  begi 
project  a  scheme  for  a  general  reformation.  All  the  | 
kingdoms  of  the  empire  nowdepend  upon  the  emperor 
every  province  was  a  distinct  kingdom,  which  ha< 
particular  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  its 
Hence  it  often  happened  that  the  imperial  authority 
not  sufficient  to  keep  tliem  within  the  bounds  pf 
duty  and  allegiance ;  but  especially  at  this  time,  i 
luxury,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  general  dissotutii 
manners,  prevailed  in  all  those  Uttle  courts. 

Confucius,  wisely  persuaded  that  the  people  conld 
▼er  be  happy,  so  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptn 
ness,  and  false  policy  reigned  amongst  them,  resolvi 
preach  up  a  severe  moradity ;  and  accordingly  he  bi 
to  enforce  temperance,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  tt 
spire  a  contempt  of  riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  es 
to  magnanimity  and  a  greatness  of  soul,  which  sb 
make  men  incapable  of  dissimulation  and  insincei 
and  used  all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  to  redeen 
countrymen  from  a  life  of  pleasure  to  a  life  of  rea 
He  was  every  where  known,  and  as  universally  belo 
His  extensive  knowledge  and  great  wisdom  soon  n 
him  known :  his  integrity  and  the  splendour  of  his  viz 
made  him  beloved.  Kings  were  governed  by  his  o 
sels,  and  the  people  reverenced  him  as  a  saint.  He 
offered  several  high  offices  in  the  magistracy,  whicl 
sometimes  accepted;  but  never  from  a  motive  of  ai 
tion,  which  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  to  gratify, 
always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt  state, 
amending  mankind ;  for  he  never  fiuled  to  resign  tl 
offices,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  be  no  loi 
useful  in  them.  He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abus< 
the  mercantile  way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meas 
to  their  proper  standard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  • 
dour  amongst  the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  c 
tity  and  a  simplicity  of  manners.  By  such  method 
wrought  a  general  reformation,  and  established  e 
where  such  concord  and  unanimity,  that  the  whole  k 
dom  seemed  as  if  it  were  but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.    1 
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jiwly  peroei?ed,  that  a  kinff,  under  the  counsels  of  m^ 
%  man  as  Confucius,  would  quickljr  vender  himself  lOiD 
IpowerfuL  Alarmed  at  this,  the  lung  of  Tsi  assemhUd 
nis  ministers  to  consider  of  methods  which  might  pat  a 
atop  to  the  career  of  this  new  government;  and,  after 
aome  deliberation,  the  following  expedient  was  resolred 

y>iu  They  got  together  a  great  number  of  younff  girls 
extraordinary  b^uty,  who  had  been  instructed  from 
their  infancy  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly 
mistresses  of  all  those  charms  and  accomplishments 
whicdi  might  please  and  captivate  the  heart  These,  under 
the  pretext  of  an  embassy,  they  presented  to  the  king  of 
Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of  his  court  The  present  was 
joyfiilly  received,  and  had  its  desired  effect  The  arts  of 
jood  government  were  immediately  neelected,  and  nothing 
ifas  bought  of  but  inventing  new  pleasures  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  £ur  strangers.  In  short,  nothing  was 
ngarded  for  some  months  but  feastine,  dancing,  shows, 
Sku  and  the  court  was  entirely  involved  in  luxury  and 
pleasure  Confucius  had  foreseen  all  this,  and  endea- 
Toureid  to  prevent  it  by  advising  the  refusal  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  ne  now  laboured  to  t^e  off  the  delusion  they 
wexe  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  reason  and 
their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffectual : 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done:  the  severity  of  the  philo- 
sopher, was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  overbearing  fashion 
of  the  oourt  Upon  which  he  immediately  quitted  his 
employment,  exiling  himself  at  the  same  time  from  his 
native  country ;  to  try  if  he  could  find  in  other  kingdoms, 
minds  and  dispositions  more  fit  to  relish  and  pursue  his 
maxims. 

He  passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tsi,  Guci,  and 
Tson,  but  met  with  insurmountable  difficulties  every 
where.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when 
rdMdlion,  wars  and  tumults  raged  through  the  empire. 
Hen  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his  philosophy.  The^ 
had  even  less  inclination  to  do  it;  for  they  were  ambi- 
tmus,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met 
with  ill  treatment  and  reproachful  language,  and  it  is 
sidd  that  conspiracies  were  formed  against  his  life; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  his  neglect  of  his  own 
interests  had  reduced  him   to  the  extiemest  poverty. 
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Some  philoiophen  rnmong  hit  coatmpcmriet  were  It 
affected  with  the  terrible  tUle  of  thii^;s,  that  they  iid 
rusticated  themselves  into  the  mountains  and  deserts,  m 
the  only  places  where  happiness  could  be  found :  snd 
would  have  persuaded  Confucius  to  have  followed  than. 
But,  '*  I  am  a  man,"  said  Confucius,   "  and  cannot  ex- 
clude myself  from  the  society  of  men,  and  consort  wA 
beasts.     Bad  as  the  times  are,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
call men  to  virtue :  for  in  virtue  are  all  things,  and  V 
n^ankiod  would  but  once  embrace  it,  and  submit  them- 
scWes  to  ito  discipline  and  laws,  they  would  not  waatne 
or  any  body  else  to  instruct  them.     It  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  man,  first  to  perfect  himself,  and  then  to  perfiect 
otheis.     Human  nature,**  he  added,    **  came  to  us  from 
heaven  pure  and  perfect;  but  in  process  of  time  ignop* 
ance,  the  passions,  and  evil  examples  corrupted  it    Al 
consists  in  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  beauty;  and  to  Ik 
perfect,  we  must  reasccnd  to  that  point  from  which  we 
nave  fallen.     Obey  heaven,  and  follow  the  orders  of  Inm 
who  governs  it     Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.    Let 
your  reason,  and  not  your  senses,  be  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct :  for  reason  will  teach  you  to  think  wisely,  to  spell 
prudently,  and  to  behave  yourself  worthily  upon  all 


sions.** 


Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdnvi 
himself  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  cease  to  traid 
about  and  do  what  good  he  could  amone  the  people,  taA 
among  mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  xnonA 
the  maxims  and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes,  TsOi 
Chun,  Yu,  Tischin  tang,  Ven  fan,  so  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  all  revived  in  the  person  of  this  great  ma. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  proselyted  great  numben. 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  person.  He  is  saii 
to  have  had  at  least  3000  disciples;  72  of  whom  wcR 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  attanxmenli, 
and  10  above  them  all  by  their  comprehensive  view  sad 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  philosophy  and  doctrines. 
He  divided  his  disciples  into  four  classes,  who  applied 
themselves  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philosophr, 
-each  according  to  his  particular  distinction.  The  ftit 
class  were  to  improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  andtt 
purify  their  hearts  by  virtue.     The  most  famous  of  doi 


it  dwAiicfli   viiicli  pBEvvsra 

itaiB**  Slid  be,  ^  is  fiiew 
BMfiiked  and  ike  si^^es  are  all  fled.*  His 
flat  the  edifies  of  pnfectioB,  wliidi  be  bad 
to  fHM**j  was  eatireiT  overuiiuviL.  He  bc^sa 
horn  tbattaae;  and  tbe  7tk  day  before  his  death  he  said, 
'^Tlia  lanf^a  reject  mj  maxims;  and  siaee  1  am  no 
longer  uaefid  on  tbe  eaith,  I  may  as  well  leare  it.  After 
these  words  he  feU  into  a  lethargr,  and  at  thai  end  of 
wren  daj&ezpiredin  the  aims  ofhis  disdplesyinhis  79i 
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ypw.  Upon  the  first  hearing  of  his  denth,  Nni  oMf^ 
who  then  reigned  in  the  kingdotn  of  Loa.  ooold  not  is-* 
frain  from  tears :  **  The  Tien  is  not  satisfied  with  nSi* 
cried  he,  "  since  it  has  taken  away  my  Confucias."  Codb- 
duk  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which  from  thst' 
very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  saint;  and  esti-' 
blisned  such  a  veneration  for  his  memorr»  as  wiU  ptobsF* 
bly  last  for  ever  in  those  parts  of  the  wond.  Kinss  hait 
built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provincesy  whiuer  die 
learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.  There  aie 
to  be  seen  upon  several  edifices,  raised  in  honour  of  liiia, 
inscriptions  m  large  characters,  **  To  the  great  mister  * 
**  To  the  head  doctor  *  **  To  the  saint.*  **  To  the 
teacher  of  emperors  and  kings."  They  built  his  sepoldit 
near  the  city  Kio  fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  whsA 
he  was  wont  to  assemble  his  disciples ;  and  they  hna' 
since  inclosed  it  with  walls,  which  look  like  a  small  eity' 
to  this  day. 

Confuaus  did  not  trust  altogether  to  the  memory  of  hb 
disciples  for  the  preservation  of  his  philosophy  |bnt  eosi- 
posed  several  books :  and  though  these  boocs  were  greatly' 
admired  for  the  doctrines  they  contained,  and  the  fias 
principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  such  was  the  IB- 
paralleled  modesty  of  this  philosopher,  that  he  nerer 
assumed  the  least  honour  about  them.     He  ingenuoosij' 
confessed,  that  the  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  wis 
much  more  antient;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  moes' 
than  collect  it  from  those  wise  translators  Yao  and  Chm, 
who  lived  1500  years  before  him.    These  books  are  heU 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration,  because  they  oob- 
tain  all  that  he  had  collected  relating  to  the  antient  lavs, 
which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  {perfect  rule  of  gorem- 
ment    The  number  of  these  classical  and  canonicalbooks 
for  so  it  seems  they  are  called,  is  four.    The  firat  is  mli* 
tutled,  **'  Fa  Hio,  the  Grand  Science,  or  the  Schod  of  da 
Adults."    It  is  this  that  beginners  ought  to  study  first, 
because  it  is,  as  ii  were,  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  wisdoai' 
and  virtue.    It  treats  of  the  care  we  ought  to  take  in  ph' 
veming  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  able  afterwards  to  ph' 
vem  others :  and  of  perseverance  in  the  chief  good,  whick,' 
according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  conformity  of  our  te^ 
tions  to  right  reason.    The  author  calls  this  book  **  Ti 
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HiOt  or  the  Grand  Scieiice/'  becante  it  wm  chiefly  dU- 
ogiied  for  princet  and  grandees,  who  oodit  to  gofem 
their  peo|de  wisely.  "The  whole  scienoeoiprinoes»*'sm 
ConfociiiSt  *' consists  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  tna 
reasonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  in 
restoring  thai,  light  and  nrimitive  deamess  of  judgmeaCy 
which  has  been  weakenea  and  obscured  by  various  pas* 
saons,  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour 
forthe  perfection  of  others.  '*To  suoceea  then,*^  says  he, 
**  we  should  begin  within  ourselves;  and  to  this  osditis 
necessary  to  have  an  insieht  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  gain  ttie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  to  determme  die 
wiu  towards  a  love  of  this  good,  and  hatoed  of  due 
evil :  to  preserve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  die 
manners  according  to  reason.  When  a  man  has  thus  lie- 
newed  himself,  ttoe  will  be  less  diflkulty  b  renewing 
odiers:  by  this  means  concord  and  union  reign  in  &• 
n^ies,  kingdoms  are  governed  aocordmg  to  die  laws, 
and  die  whole  empire  enjoys  peace  and  tranquiUity.** 

Hie  second  classical  or  canonical  book  is  called 
"  Tchong  Yong,  or  the  Immutable  Mean;**  and  treats  of 
the  mean  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  all  things. 
Tchong  signiBes  mean^  and  by  Yong  is  understood  tbU 
whidi  IS  constant,  eternal,  immutable.  He  undertakes  to 
prove,  that  every  wise  man,  and  chiefly  those  who  have 
the  care  of  governing  the  world,  should  follow  this  mean, 
which  is  the  essence  of  virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  sub- 
ject by  defining  human  nature,  and  its  passions;  then  he 
brings  several  examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  fortitude, 
(HTudence,  and  filial  duty,  which  are  proposed  as  so  many 
patterns  to  be  imitated  m  keeping  this  mean.  In  the  next 
place  he  shews,  that  this  mean,  and  the  practice  of  it,  is 
the  rig^ht  and  true  path  which  a  wise  man  should  pursue, 
in  order  to  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue.  The  third 
book  "  Yun  Lu,  or  the  Book  of  Maxims,"  is  a  collection 
of  sententious  and  moral  discourses,  and  is  divided  into  20 
articles,  containing  only  the  questions,  answers,  and  say- 
ings of  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  on  virtue,  good  works, 
i|nd  the  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenth  article  excepted, 
in  which  the  disciples  of  Confucius  particularly  describe 
the  outward  deportmeni  of  their  master.  There  are  some 
maxims  and  moral  sentences  in  this  collection,  equal  to 
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from  a  far  ooutitrj,  thrcHttk  mukj  mm,  aad  chm  mtm 
night  to  Ctuna,  and  took  up  hiet  reaidraoa  tiMn.  Mk$ 
sits  on  a  platform,  with  a  cushion  laid  on  it,  and  her  hod 
is  covered  with  blue  wool  instead  of  hair.  She  m  da 
protectress  of  navigation ;  for  which  reason  none  go  s 
voyage,  but  they  first  make  a  sacrifioe  of  boiled  hy' 
heads,  and  bread  baked  in  the  steam  of  boflini^  vslier. 
It  is  set  before  the  image  when  reeking  hot,  ani  hipl 
before  her  till  it  is  cold.  On  tlieir  return  firom  a  vOMBf 
they  compliment  her  with  a  play,  either  acted  on  bomof 
the  ship,  or  before  one  of  her  tem{Aea. 

They  have  another  goddess,  in  the  form  of  a  vngni, 
called  Quonin,  who  has  mtny  TOtaries,  bat  ia  MSliy 
worshipped  in  the  province  of  Pekin  and  Mankin|^  bit 
being  a  virgin,  she  has  many  lovers  all  over  China. 

They  have  one  temple,  called  Tke  TempkffAfmf'm 
which  are  numerous  ill-shaped  images  of  that  animal 

The  god  Fo,  has  a  human  shape,  except  his  hBti, 
which  has  the  figure  of  an  ea^e.  Gan  has  a  broad  fee, 
and  a  prodigious  great  belly.  Fo  is  a  very  majestic  ffA 
aud  is  always  placed  with  a  great  number  of  IttUe  gods  f» 
attend  him.  Minifo,  in  Fokm,  Hr.  Hamilton  takes  to  bt 
the  god  Miglect  at  Canton,  being  alike  in  shape  sal 
countenance :  he  is  called  the  god  of  {Measure*  Psimii 
set  cross-legged  on  a  cushion,  bespangled  with  floMi 
and  stars,  and  she  has  eight  or  nine  arms  and  hands sa 
each  side,  and  two  before,  that  she  holds  in  a  fnjaf 
posture.  In  every  one  of  her  hands  (except  the  two  iktt 
are  dedicated  to  prayer)  she  bears  somethmg  embkMli* 
cal.  as  an  axe,  a  sword,  a  flower,  &c.  On  the  great  God»- 
that  made  heaven  and  earth,  thev  bestow  a  human  ships 
like  a  young  man  in  strength  and  vi|onr,  quite  onpoiili to 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  make  his  picture  like  Gtadiir 
dore,  withered,  old,  cold  and  heavy.  Mr.  HamilBi 
saw  many  more,  whose  names  he  forgot;  some  vitk 
human  bodies,  and  dragons;  lions,  t^;ers,  and  dip* 
heads ;  and  one  he  saw,  like  Stour  Youer,  in  FSnhai 
with  a  man's  body  and  dothos,  and  with  eagles*  foci,  sal 
talons  instead  of  hands. 

The  Priesthood  are  in  no  great  esteem  among  As 
people,  being  generally  of  low  extraction.  They  hi** 
many  different  orders  among  them,  which  are  dtstmgsib* 
ed  by  badges,  colour  of  habit,  or  the  fashions  of  thdi 
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cspM.  lliey  an  all  obliged  lo  celibacj  while  they  con- 
tiime  in  orden,  and  that  it  no  longer  than  they  j^ease. 
Bat  while  they  coatinne  in  orders,  and  ahould,  chance 
to  be  convicted  of  fornication,  they  nm>t  expiate  thnr 
oriine  with  their  Urea;  excefrt  their  high  prieit,  who  'u 
Galled  Chiam,  and  he  alwayi  keeps  near  the  Emperor's 
penon,  and  is  in  very  great  repute,  and  he  has  liberty  to 
marry  becaose  the  high  priesthood  must  always  continue 
in  one  fiunily,  as  Asfon  s  did  for  a  loog  while,  but  not 
half  BO  long  as  it  has  in  this  fhmily,  who  has  kept  ap  the 
custom  above  a  thousand  years  succaasiTely,  without  the 
iatmsioa  of  inleil(q>en. 

•  There  are  no  persona  of  ^ure  that  care  to  have  thetp 
duldren  consecrated  to  serve  at  the  altar,  so  that  the 
priests,  who  can  have  no  issue  of  their  own,  are  <M%ed 
to  buv  novices  of  sack  mean  persom  as  necessi^  meet 
to  aell  their  children;  and  their  study  being  in  the  large 
l^ends  of  their  divinity,  and  not  having  the  benefit  of 
converaation  with  men  of  letters  or  polity,  they  are  gene- 
rally ignorant  of  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  which  makes 
them  contemptible  among  so  polite  a  people  as  the  ingeni- 
eus  and  conversible  Cbineee  laity  are. 

Confucius,  or  as  the  Chinese  call  him,  Conface,  was 
the  prince  of  the  philosophers.  He  was  near  contempo- 
rary with  Artaxerxes,  Nefaemiah,  and  Mi^achi,  about  150 
years  before  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  He  bo\h  taught 
and  practised  moral  philox^hy  to  perfection,  and  acquired 
so  great  a  veneration  among  his  countrymen,  that  his  sen- 
tences are  taken  for  postulata  to  this  day,  no  one  smce 
havingolfered  lo  contradict  any  thing  that  he  has  left  be- 
hindin  writing.  They  have  another  doctor  of  philosophy, 
called  Tansine,  who  was  almost  as  ancient  as  Confucius, 
and  wrote  many  excellent  tracts  of  a  virtuous  life ;  and 
the  Dtetfaods  to  attun  it,  but  his  chairacter  is  inferior  to 


Their  {weachers  take  some  apopfathegras  out  of  those 
great  men's  writings  for  texts  to  comment  and  expatiate 
ost.  lliey  live  very  abstemiously,  and  rise  early  before  dny 
to  J^nj.  Every  temple  has  a  cloister  or  convent  an- 
Mved  to  It,  and  has  a  certain  stipend  allowed  by  the  Etn- 
peror  lo  support  die  priests  and  novices,  bat  they  j^-ct 
much  more  by  letting  lodgings  to  travellers,  who  gene- 
u  2 
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rally  lodge  in  their  oeUs,lhui  dMBttpam^s  dknnMi 
besides,  thej  have  a  fenteel  w%j  of  bcfgiw  froa  Wmr 
gers.  by  bringinff  leu  lued  tweetmeMs  to  regue  ihMi. 

The  Chiiiese  do  not  buiy  in  or  near  their  tempka}  M 
in  the  fields,  and  whe^  «  Ww*  or  |mal^tcillaaMli4f' 
Uig  person,  that  soicb  a  pieee  of  ground  ii  Mi|i»  end  tilt 
the  infernal  spiriu  have  no  power  la  hannl  snch  gmmd, 
they  will  persuade  the  po<tf  man,  thos  dutempefed  belh 
in  body  and  mind,  to  buy  it  at  miy  rate  to.  be  beriedis, 
and  sometimes  they  will  pay  %  thonsand  tayela  fa  tn 
yards  square  of  such  holy  ground* 

Such  is  the  account  which  Captain  HawlloA  hat  givm 
us  of  the  Chintse  religioa  It  is  only  horn  tibe  msiKPt 
gleanings  of  travellers,  who,  in  China,  kavse  auch  IMi 
access  to  tjbe  interior  thiatscWroely  any  gliaipee  oaii  bsM 
qi*  the  opinions  and  hah^ts  of  this  singular  people^ 

T^  near  relation,  hoifever,i4uch  tl^  v^igion  et  ChinbM 
to  thait  of  some  parts  of  HindooiitiMi,  and  alill  niore  is  Iks 
religip^  of  theOrandLami^ ;.  umdll^  Japanese,  eeeUMSSts 
ascertsin  with  tolerable  apcurafij,  whet  ere  their  ffamA 
views  on  this  most  important  of  ^  subjects. 

lu  strict  propriety,  the  Chinese  religioa  cannot  hefcidy 
ranked  with  tha^  of  gross  idoletry. 

The  Donative  VQOi^p  ef  the  dmiese,  that  is  of  ihs 
most  enlightened  ^ffioags.^  Ihem,  hes,  conteued,  Uke  thw 
dress,  invariably  the^  same  throng  along  sueoeisioe si 
i^es  down  to  the  presei^i  tipMS.  We  axe  inforoMd  by  OM 
Qt  the  most  learned  and  reapectable  French  Jesuile,  whs 
toolk  gre^t  piMW  iil  investigatiog  the  Chinese  leitgioe^ 
«'  the!  the  Chinfssei  arS:  a  distmct  eeople,  who  have  fier 
served  the  chcgracterist^c  msMrks  of  Ineir  first  origin,  wioie 
primitive  c^octrine  will  be.  found  to  agree,  in  the  esiseriit 

Sarts,  with  thet  of  the^  chosen  people  the  Jews,  beflns 
loses  had  coi^sigv^  the.  eypkiqyation  of  iA  to  the  saosd 
records,  and  whose  traditional  knowledge  may  be  Uaeid 
back  even  tp  ths^  rgjwwel  oi  the  humen  leee  by  Ih* 
grandson  of  No^* 

The  cano;iwi4  bopkii  of  th^  Chii^se  set  fbelk  the 
end  enipsci^  the  belief  pf  i^  supreme  Being,  the. 
preserver  of  all  things.    'Fhey  mention  bim 
names,  cornisntwdiog  lo  those  which  wsi 
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ipeak  of  Godf  the  Lordf  the  Almighty ^  and  the  Mott  High, 
llieBe  books  assert  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  princi- 
ple of  every  thing  that  exists;  that  he  is  eternal,  unchange- 
able, tind  independent,  that  his  power  knows  no  bounds  i 
that  his  knowledge  comprehends  the  past,  present,  ahd 
Allure ;  and  that  he  is  the  witness  of  whatever  passes  iii 
the  recesses  of  men*s  hearts.  They  acknowledge  his 
universal  providence,  his  approbation  of  virtue  and  good- 
Aess,  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice,  which  his  punishes  with 
parental  compassion  to  induce  his  creatures  to  reform  and 
amend  their  lives. 

Upon  these  prcneral  principles  the  Chinese  fefbr  every 
remarkable  event  to  the  appointment  and  dispensation  of 
the  Deity.  If  destruction  threatens  their  crops,  or  alarm 
ing  sickness  endangers  the  life  of  a  virtuouB  emperor* 
sacrifices  and  prayers  are  offered  tip  to  God.  If  a  wicked 
prince  has  been  suddenly  taken  away  by  accident,  they 
attribute  it  to  his  just  and  avenging  arm.  Upon  these 
same  principles  one  of  the  ancient  emperori  gavts  his 
orders  to  the  priest;  "the  Supreme  Being,^*  says  he,  "is 
entitled  to  our  homage  and  adoration.  Compose,  there- 
fore, a  calendar,  and  let  religion  receive  from  man  those 
times  and  seasons  which  are  its  just  due.** 

Another  emperor,  when  he  was  invested  with  his  office, 
and  had  distributed  the  various  employments  to  the  per- 
sons under  him,  exhorted  them  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  and  concluded  with 
these  words  :  **  Never  shut  your  ears  against  the  voice  of 
religion:  let  every  moment  redouble  your  diligence  in 
serving  God.**  And  a  priest,  addressing  himself  to  an 
emperor,  said,  "Think  on  eternity,  if  you  are  desirous 
lif  improving  your  mind,  and  of  adding  new  Virtue 
to  iL^ 

In  another  period  of  Chinese  history  we  are  told,  that 
the  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  alone  sufficient  to 
restrain  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  to  confine 
them  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  Honesty  was  so  preva- 
lent at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  intimidate 
ihe  people  by  exercising  the  severity  of  pe^ial  laws.  Impn- 
•onment  was  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  guilty. 
Tbe  doors  of  the  goafs  were  thrown  open  in  (he  morning: 
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sone  writers  this  act  has  beeu  thought  merely  poliiicsl/ 
for  the  sake  of  encoaraging  agriculture.  But  in  ow  of 
the  canonical  books  it  is  asserted,  that  he  tills  the  evlk 
to  the  Deity,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  pictait 
a  part  of  the  grain  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  empress  aid 
pnncesses  manage  silk  worms,  in  order  to  make  ?estmMU 
for  aacrifidng  in.  Therelbie,  if  the  emp«»ror  and  princes 
till  the  ground,  or  the  empress  iH^ds  auk  worms,  it  is  ta 
shew  that  respect  and  veneration  which  they  entertaia  te 
the  spirit  who  rules  the  universe. 

Staunton,  in  his  narrative  of  Lord  Macartneys  tah 
bassy  to  China,  asserts  that  there  is  no  state-reliaioa 
acknowledged  or  encouraged  in  China.  The  £uth  of  aost 
of  the  common  people  is  that  of  Fo ;  many  of  the  Ifa- 
darins  have  another,  and  that  of  the  emperor  difoent 
from  theirs.  But  the  temples,  consecrated  to  religtom 
worship,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  common  dvtl^ 
ing  houses.  The  circular  lofty  structures,  called  by  E*' 
ropeans  Pagodas,  are  of  various  kinds,  approprialed  to 
various  uses,  but  none  for  religious  worship.  In  many 
instances  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  exterior  forms  of  the 
religion  of  Fo,  and  that  of  the  Roman  church.  Upon 
the  altars  of  the  Chinese  temples  were  placed,  bdiiaoa 
screen,  an  image  of  Skin-mooy  or  the  holy  mother,  sittiag 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  in  an  alcove,  with  rays  of  giofV 
round  her  head,  and  tapers  constantly  burning  hdait 
her. 

The  temples  of  Fo,  contain  more  images  than  are  met 
with  in  most  Christian  churches.  There  was  one  female 
figure  particularly  prayed  to  by  unmarried  women  who 
desire  a  husband,  and  by  married  women  who  wish  for 
children.  But  as  the  doctrine  of  Fo  admits  of  a  subor- 
dinate deity,  propitious  to  every  wish  that  can  be  formed 
in  the  human  mind ;  as  the  government  of  the  oountiy 
never  interferes  with  mere  opinio  s,  nor  prohibits  any 
belief  which  may  not  affect  the  peace  of  society;  it  is 
no  wonder  it  should  spread  among  those  classes  of  the 
people  wiio  arc  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
nature.  Thus  from  extreme  superstition,  the  temples  are 
particularly  frequented,  and  the  superintend  ant  deity  first 
consulted,  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
importance;  whether  it  be  to  enier  into  the  inatrimoaisl 
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Mate,  lo  80t  out  on  a  journey^  tH  nudt«  or  con^lade  t 
bugain,  or  any  other  momentous  event  Therfc  are  Tafi- 
out  methods  of  doiflg  this«  6(ie  df  Which  is  a  piectf  of 
vo6d»  of  six  or  eieht  equal  sideb  dr  surfaced,  eich  faatiotf 
its  pnrticttlaf  toark,  is  thrown  into  the  ai^ ;  ih«  ^*de  which 
ia  apperBM>it9  lifter  r^6hin^  the  gffodnd,  h  examined  a*d 
raferred  by  the  jpriest  to  lU  dOttei]pOtideiit  ftiark  ia  the 
iRook  of  fiii0<  If  the  first  throw  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  him  who  made  it,  he  prostrates  himself  ill  ^titltde, 
4ad  eheerliilly  undertakes  th^  baslness.  If  the  throw  be 
anpi^tioas  he  itiakei  a  ifeCoAd  trild ;  bat  the  third  throw 
araat  decide  the  question*  the  temt>les  afe  always  ac- 
eeiiiUe  to  oousuh  the  will  of  heaf  eft ;  Kad  flMSir  AdoAitior 
conaiste  aiofe  in  giring  thanks  than  cSia^  (Anyers. 

OnoerAlttg  the  Ckmest  FmeM  tUtei,  it  U  tfaid,  by  tra- 
fdkori  that  all  j^eople  of  hMm  hi  Chhia  cause  their 
coAis  to  be  provided,  and  their  tombs  tO  be  ballt  during 
theur  lifethne;  afid  each  family  ha*  a  fiarticular  burying- 
plaec.  The  buryiag^placet^  of  the  common  people  are 
wiihoat  the  city,  none  beiftg  allowed  within  the  watls. 
The  rich  frequently  spend  a  thousand  browns  to  have  a 
coAft  of  precious  wood,  carted  and  ornamented  with 
diierent  colours. 

When  a  man  of  fortune  dies,  the  nearest  relation  mforms 
dl  his  Arieftds  of  it;  they  assemble,  wash,  and  perftimc 
the  oofpie,  teid  dre^s  it  in  the  best  clothei  he  used  to 
wear.  Then  placing  the  dead  body,  thus  dressed,  in  a 
chair;  the  wives,  children,  and  relatidns,  prostrate  them- 
sehres  before  it,  passionately  bewailing  their  loss;  the 
third  day  the  body  is  pat  into  a  coflfiln,  covei^d  with  a 
pieoe  of  silk,  and  placed  in  a  laige  room  hung  wf  (h  white, 
an  altar  being  erected  iu  the  midfdle  of  it,  with  a  picture 
or  statue  of  the  deceased.  The  relations  are  again  Intro- 
ddced  with  wax  lights  and  incense:^  The  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased, clothed  in  linen,  and  girt  abont  the  n^lddle  with  a 
ootdy  stcttd  oa  one  side  of  the  coffin  hi  a  MtftftiM  pd«- 
ture,  while  the  mothers  and  daughters  Stand  Oft  ihi  6tb^ 
side,  behhid  a  curtain,  lamenting  their  losSt  and  die 
priests  afe  the  whole  time  singing  ftiovnrfhl  songS. 

Those  who  enter  the  room  salute  the  Coffin  hr  the  liame 
maahiv  as  tf  the  peison  it  contains  wer^ft  still  alive,  If'hen: 
tl(ey  have  paid  their  respects,  they  arifr  t^^Mdfte^d  mor 
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ftnolher  afmrlment,  ia  whick  they  JuTe  t«t  ud  4iU 

sweetmeatu 

Persons  who  live  in  the  neighbouriiood  go  to  pay  Aril 
respects  to  the  deceased,  but  those  who  are  indispoied  sr 
live  at  too  great  a  distance,  send  a  note  of  eicnae.  These 
visits  are  afterwards  returned  bv  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased :  but  complimentary  bifiets  are  generally  sib- 
stituted  for  real  visits.  The  custom  b»  not  to  be  at  hone 
when  he  calls. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  are  i«Cfffwffi 
of  the  day  fixed  for  performing  the  funeral  rites»  and  few 
of  them  fail  of  attending.  Tte  procession  commences  by 
a  troop  of  men  carrying  difierent  figures  made  of  paste- 
board, representing  slaves,  lions,  t}rgers,  horses,  dephanls^ 
&c  Otner  troops  follow,  carrying  standards,  oeuen 
filled  with  perfumes,  while  some  are  employed  in  piaving 
melancholy  airs  on  difierent  musical  instruments.  Tmk 
musicians  precede  the  coffin,  which  is  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy, in  form  of  a  dome,  and  composed  of  violet  colqared 
silK,  The  cofiin  is  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  is  carried  by  sixty-four  men.  The  eldest  soo, 
clothed  in  a  canvas  frock,  and  his  body  bent,  and  leaaiBc; 
on  a  staff*,  follows  near  the  coffin,  and  behind  him  hit 
brothers  and  nephews.  Next  come  the  Telatioos  and 
friends,  clad  in  mourning,  followed  by  the  female  sbfcs 
of  the  deceased,  who  exhibit  particular  marks  .of  aonov, 
and  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cries* 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying  place,  the  oofia  ii 
deposited  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for  it,  not  frr  fioa 
which  there  are  tables  ranged  in  difiierent  halls,  pccpaied 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  repast  to  the  assistants,  wUck 
is  served  up  with  tne  greatest  splendour. 

During  tne  time  of  keeping  the  corpse  there  are  tabiei 
well  furnished  every  morning,  and  the  priest  is  bntler  et 
night  A  sheet  of  paper  is  hung  over  the  gate  expitiiiit 
the  name  and  quality,  and  eiving  a  short  detau  of  the 
life  and  great  actions  of  the  deceived. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  grandee  of  the  empiie»  t 
certain  number  of  his  relations  never  leave  the  tomb  kt 
one  or  two  months.  There  they  reside,  in  apartmesti 
which  have  been  previously  prepared  for  them ;  and  tkf 
renew  the  marks  of  their  grief  and  aonx>w  e?«iy  diy. 
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iPtyitHlcence  of  these  ftmenl  oerah 


deceased.  In  the  procession  which  mtteuded  the  corpse 
of  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Emperor  Kktmr^ki^  theto 
were  more  than  sixteen  thoosana  persons,  &.  of  whom 
had  particular  oflBoes  assigned  to  them. 

The  form  of  the  Chinese  tombs  is  Tarioas,  but  the  moat 
common  is  that  of  the  Tanlty  in  which  the  cofiBn  is  shat 
up;  over  the  vault  is  raised  a  pyramid  of  earth,  about 
twelve  ieet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  aroand 
itpbes  and  cypresses  are  usually  planted.  A  large  table 
or  white  marble,  well  polished,  is  plac^  before  it,  upon 
the  centre  of  which  are  candlesticks,  vases,  and  a  censor 
of  eiqnisite  workmanship. 

•  Moaming  continues  in  China  three  years,  during  whieh 
die  mourners  abstam  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine; 
thqf  can  assist  at  no  entertainment  of  ceremony,  nor  fre*» 
fuent  any  public  assembly. 


THE  REUGION  OF  THIBET, 
Or  the  Grand  Lama  ; 

AMD  AIAO  OF  THE  HEATHEN  TARTARS  IN  6ENERAI.. 

The  name  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  given  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  or  high-priest,  of  the  Thibetian  Tartars,  who  re- 
side at  Patoli,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks 
of  Barampooter,  about  seven  miles  from  lAhassa.  The 
foot  of  this  mountain  is  inhabited  by  twenty  thousand 
lamas,  or  priests,  who  have  their  separate  apartments 
around  the  mountain ;  and,  according  to  their  respective 
onalities,  are  placed  nearer,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from, 
Uie  sovereign  pontiff.  He  is  not  ody  worshipped  by  the 
Tliibetians,  but  also  is  the  great  object  of  adoration  for 
die  various  tribes  of  heathen  Tartars  who  roam  through 
die  vast  tract  of  contment  which  stretches  from  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  to  Correa,  on  the  sea  of  Ji^an.  He  is 
not  only  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity  on  earth,  but  die  more  remote  Tartars  are  said  to 
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ibtolutely  regard  him  m  the  Deity  himielf,  ftad  call  kill 
God^  the  tveriasiing  Father  cf  Heawu,  They  beliore  Um 
to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledga  anl 
Tirtue.  Every  year  they  come  up  from  difTerent  parti  l» 
worship,  and  make  rich  offerings  at  his  shrine.  Even  dM 
emperor  of  China,  who  is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  aot 
fail  in  acknowledgements  to  him  in  his  relig^ious  capadtr; 
and  he  actually  entertains,  at  a  great  expense  in  the 
palace  of  Pekin,  an  inferior  Lama,  deputed  as  his  mucb 
from  Thibet  The  Grand  Lama,  it  has  been  said,  is 
never  to  be  seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of  his  paboe, 
amidst  a  great  number  of  lamps,  sitting  croas-legged  oa 
a  cushion,  and  decked  in  every  part  with  gold  and  precioas 
stones ;  where  at  a  distance  the  people  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  so  msdi  as 
to  kiss  his  feet.  He  returns  not  the  least  sign  of  respect, 
nor  ever  speaks,  even  to  the  greatest  princes ;  bat  only 
lays  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  they  are  fkUy  per* 
suaded  they  receive  from  thence  a  full  forgiveness' of  sll 
their  sins. 

llie  Sunniasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often  visit  Thibet 
as  a  holy  place ;  and  the  Lama  always  entertains  a  body 
of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Besides  his  religious 
influence  and  authority,  the  Grand  Lama  is  possessed  of 
unlimited  power  thoughout  his  dominions,  which  are  vtr} 
extensive.  The  inferior  Lamas,  who  form  the  most  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state, 
have  tiie  priesthood  entirely  in  their  hands;  and,  besides, 
fill  up  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held  in  ant 
veneration  among  them.  The  whole  country,  like  Italy, 
abounds  with  priests;  and  they  entirely  subsist  on  tbe 
great  number  of  rich  presents  which  are  sent  them  ftoia 
the  utmost  extent  of  Tartary,  from  the  empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Todies. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  are  reputed  the  most  ortho- 
dox among  the  Thibetians  is,  that,  when  the  Grand  Lama 
seems  to  die,  either  of  old  a^e  or  infirmity,  his  soul,  m 
&ct,  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another, 
joungcr  or  better :  and  it  is  discovered  i^in  in  the  body 
fif  some  child  by  certain  tokens,  known  only  to  the  LamtS 
or  Priests,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 
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'ikittostdl  tfaeiuitioiisofthe  eMt,  flsttept  the  Moh«ninii> 
diMy  believe  tbmw^emjmfekatii  ei  the  mcwt  important  af* 


ijflle  of  their  faith;  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and 
Ava*  the  Pecnans,  Siamese,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Chinrsft  and  Japanese,  and  the  Mongols  ana  Kalmucks^ 
who  dumged  the  religion  of  Schamanism  for  the  worship 
of.  tlM  Grand  Lama.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
ne tempwchosis,  tlie  soul  is  always  in  action,  and  never' 
at  real:  mr  no  sooner  does  she  leave  her  old  habitatioii, 
than  she  eaters  a  new  one.  The  Delay  being  a  divfaie 
pctaon^  can  find  no  bettct  lodging  than  the  body  of  Ue 
aaeceaeer ;  or  the  fo,  residing  in  ue  Delay  Lama,  whiek 
Msses  to  his  successor;  and  wis  being  a  god,  to  whom  all 
nsBga  are  known,  the  Daky  Lama  is  Uierefore  aconamted 
with  every  thing  which  happened  during  his  resioenee  m 
kia  fovmerbody* 

.  TUa  lelkpion  is  said  to  have  been  of  three  thoasaod 
years  stan£ng;  and  neither  time,  nor  the  influence  of- 
men,  has  had  the  power  of  shaking  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Lama.    This  theocracy  extends  as  fally  to  tempo*  - 
ral  as  to  spiritual  concerns. 

Though  in  the  grand  sovereignty  of  the  Lamas^  the 
tempord  power  has  been  occasionally  separated  from  the 
spiritual  by  slight  revolutions,  they  have  always  beeft 
united  again  siter  a  time ;  so  that  in  Thibet  the  wh<^ 
cottslitutioa  rests  on  the  imperial  pontifiksate  in  a  manner 
eloewhere  unknown.  For  as  the  Thibetians  suppose  the 
Giaad  Lama  is  animated  by  the  god  Shake,  or  Fo,  who 
at  the  decease  of  one  Lama  transmigrates  into  the  next, 
and  consecrates  him  an  image  of  the  divinity,  the  de- 
scending chain  of  Lamas  is  continued  down  from  him  in 
fixed  degrees  of  sanctity :  so  that  a  more  firmly  establish- 
ed sacerdotal  government,  in  doctrine,  customs,  and  in- 
slitntions,  than  actually  reigns  over  this  country,  cannot 
be  conceived.  The  supreme  manager  of  temporal  affaim 
laao  flM>re  than  the  viceroy  of  the  sovereign  priest,  who, 
ooafbrnable  to  the  dictates  of  his  religion,  dwells  in  divine 
tranqnillity  in  a  building  that  is  both  temple  and  palace. 
if  some  of  his  votaries  in  modem  times  have  dispensed 
with  the  adoration  of  his  person,  still  certain  real  modifi* 
cations  of  the  Shake  religion  is  the  only  faith  they  profess, 
the  only  reUgion  they  follow.    The  state  of  sanctity  which 
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that  religion  inculcates,  consists  in  monastic  confidence, 
absence  of  thought,  and  the  perfect  repose  of  nonentity* 

To  give  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  this  religioa, 
Sttle  more  is  required  than  to  extract  the  ample  accoont 
given  of  it  in  a  description  of  Thibet,  publishea  in  Greea's 
Collection  of  Voyages,  and  re-published  in  Pinkerton. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  is  the  same  with  that  professed  in 
China  by  the  sect  of  Fo.  The  missioners,  who  have 
been  in  the  country,  such  as  Grueber  the  Jesuit,  Desideri, 
and  Horace  de  la  Penna,  prefect  of  the  Capuchin  mission, 
formerly  established  there,  having  done  little  more  than 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  that  they  found  between  the 
religion  of  Thibet,  and  their  own. 

Several  missionaries  have  imagined,  that  in  the  ancieat 
books  of  the  Lamas,  some  traces  remain  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  which  as  they  think,  was  preached  there  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  Their  conjectures  are  founded 
«pon, — 

1.  The  dress  of  the  Lamas,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  apostles  in  ancient  paintings. 

2.  Their  subordination,  which  has  some  affinity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

3.  A  resemblance  between  some  of  their  ceremonies 
and  the  Romish. 

4.  Their  notion  of  an  incarnation :  and, 

5.  Their  maxims  of  morality.  But  no  certainty  can  be 
had  in  tliis  matter,  without  being  well  acquainted  with 
their  ancient  books ;  which  according  to  the  Lamas  of 
greatest  learning,  relate  only  to  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul. 

Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  some 
of  their  ceremonies  to  ours,  says  the  same  Jesuit; 
but  that,  like  all  other  nations,  they  have  some  notion  of 
religion.  The  apostles  dressed  according  to  the  fashions 
of  the  countries  wherein  they  resided,  or  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  a  subordination  is  found  amongst  the 
priests  of  other  religions,  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  ido- 
latrous. From  hence,  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  religion  of  Tibet  and  Rome  is  very 
trifling :  but  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  other  mission- 
ers, it  is  very  glaring,  and  runs  through  almost  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  chur'^li,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies* 
Gerbiiiou  mcnUon^  ^ome  of  these  ceremonies. 
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1»  Hoijr-wtter. 
3.  SingiDgp-senrice 

3.  Prayinff  for  the  dead. 

4.  Their  dreu  is  like  that  in  which  t^e  aDoatlei  art 
painted,  and  they  wear  tlie  mitre  and  cap,  like  tne  bisbopa. 

5*  Their  Great  Lama  nearly  the  same  among  them,  as 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  among  Romanists. 

Omeber  goes  much  farther:  he  affirms,  that  although 
no  European  or  Christian  was  ever  there  before,  yet  tMur 
religion  agrees  with  the  Romish  in  all  essential  points. 
Thos,  they  celebrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  with  bread 
and  wine;  give  extreme  unction;  bless  married  folks; 
say  prayers  over  the  sick ;  make  processions;  honour  Hm 
renques  of  idols  (he  should  have  said  saints);  have  mo- 
nasteries and  nunneries :  sing  in  the^service  of  the  choir, 
like  the  Romish  monks ;  observe  divers  fasts  during  tlie 
year;  undergo  most  severe  penances,  and  among  the 
rest,  whippings ;  consecrate  bishops ;  and  send  out  mis- 
sioners,  who  live  in  extreme  poverty,  and  travel  bare-foot 
through  the  deser^a,  as  far  as  China.  These  things,  adds 
Grueber,  I  was  an  eye  witness  of. 

Friar  Horace  says,  that  in  the  main  the  religion  of 
Thibet  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Romish,  They  believe  in 
one  God,  and  a  trinity,  but  full  of  errors ;  a  paradise,  hell, 
and  purgatory,  but  full  of  errors  also.  They  make  suf- 
firages,  sdms,  prayers,  and  sacriBces  for  the  dead ;  have  a 
vast  number  of  convents  filled  with  monks  and  friars, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand;  who,  besides  the  three 
#ows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity,  make  several 
otaers.  They  have  their  confessors,  who  are  chosen  by 
their  superiors,  and  receive  their  licences  from  their  Lama, 
as  a  bishop,  without  which  they  cannot  hear  confessions, 
or  impose  penances.  They  have  the  same  form  of 
hierarchy  as  in  the  Romish  Church ;  for  they  have  their 
mferior  Lamas,  chosen  by  the  Grand  Lama,  who  act  as 
bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  having  under  them 
simple  Lamas,  who  are  the  religious.  To  these  may  be 
addled,  the  use  of  holy  water,  crosses,  beads,  and  other 
matters. 

The  chief  object  of  worship  in  this  country,  is  the  same 
wlaeh  in  China  is  called  Fo,  but  by  the  Lamas  in  Thibet, 
aA     This    prince,    who  was  bom    one    thousand  an4 
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twenty-six  years  before  Christ,  and  reiened  in  ^Jf^  ^ 
India,  called  Chantyen-clio,  or,  as  otnert  iay«  Si-iya, 
gave  himself  out  to  be  God,  assaming  hmnan  fltisfa;  aad 
when  he  died,  it  was  pretended,  that  he  onlY  witbdicff 
for  a  while,  and  would  appear  again  in  a  JeteHniaifc 
time ;  as  he  actually  did,  if  the  testimonv  of  his  derott 
disciples,  the  writings  of  the  primitive  nitbert  aOMCIt 
them,  and,  in  short,  the  tradition  and  authority  of  mt 
whole  church,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  the  present, 
are  at  all  to  be  regarded  in  proof.  And  this  impostine 
has  beea  practiced  since  as  often  as  there  has  been  occa- 
sion for  it :  So  that  the  god  La,  still  Itres,  and  is  eorpo- 
rally  present  in  the  person  of  the  Dalay  lAma.  In  whidi 
respect,  the  church  of  Thibet  has  infinitely  the  advantage 
of  the  Romish,  in  a^  much  as  the  visible  head  of  it  is  (*oa- 
sldered  to  be  God  himself,  not  his  vicar,  or  deputy;  aod  the 
incarnate  deity,  who  is  the  object  of  divine  worship,  ap 
pears  alive  in  human  shape  to  receive  the  people's  adort* 
tions :  not  in  the  form  of  a  senseless  bit  of  bread,  or  jdsy- 
ing  at  bo-peep  in  a  diminitive  wafer,  which  would  be  too 

fross  a  cneat  to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  thfc 
hibetians,  however  ignorant  and  superstitious  the  mis- 
sioners,  to  their  own  shame  represent  them. 

The  priests  account  for  the  several  incarnations  of  their 
deity,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  souFs  transmigration,  or 
passing  from  one  body  to  another,  of  which  La  was  the 
first  inventor.  They  solve,  after  the  same  manner,  every 
thing  that  concerns  their  principal  images ;  such  as  Me- 
nippe,  which  has  several  heads  of  diflferent  forms. 
Grueber  (who  calls  it  Menipe)  says,  those  heads  are  nine 
in  number,  and  so  placed,  as  to  terminate  in  a  eone  d 
monstrous  height.  This  is  the  chief  of  all  images,  before 
which  the  people  perform  their  sacred  rites,  with  many 
odd  gesticulations  and  dances,  often  repeating,  O  Manipe 
Mi-hum,  O  Manipe  Mi-hum!  that  is,  O  Manipe,  save  us! 
They  frequently  »et  divers  sorts  of  meats  before  this 
image,  in  order  to  appease  the  deity. 

The  same  author  mentions  a  most  detestable  cvstom, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  kingdoms  of  Tangut, 
and  Barantola.  They  chuse  a  lusty  youth,  to  whom  they 
grant  liberty,  on  set  days  of  the  year,  to  kill,  without  dis* 
Unction,  whomsoever,  he  meeteth ;  supposing,  Ih4l  tl)«T 
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vbo  tn  that  ifaun,  u  if  coatecnied  by  lfenip«»  in* 
MJiitaly  oblMD  etmud  kaninen.  Tfait  youftk»  whtm 
fhsf  call  Fat,  chat  is*  the  siityar,  drmed  ia  a  vtrr  gqf 
habit,  decked  with  tittle  baaaen,  end  afaied  with  a 
MfiNrd*  qaifer^  and  amwi,  at  the  time  appointed^  eaffiis 
fcricwMly  oat  of  tbe  houie  (being,  aays  the  aothoirv  pee* 
aeeeed  with  the  demon  to  whom  he  it  contecrated,)  aad 
wandering  throogb  the  ways  and  streets,  kill  people  at 
Uspleaeurpp  none  making  any  resistances 
.  tAmb  Great  Lama,  who,  as  we  said  befoia,  k  La»  or  Fb 
iacamate,  is,  aooordug  to  Gmebei,  called  in  the  coaatry* 
Lusa,  Ko^a,  or  the  Steraal  Father.  He  is  aleo  atilcd 
Delay  Lama.  The  same  aathor  sm,  in  another  letter^ 
tkatuteat  Lama  significe  the  Ckeat  Hifk  Priert,  and  I^ 
of  Lamas;  as  he  in  also  stiled,  the  High  Priest  of  High 
Priests.  These  last  titles  regard  only  his  office,  or 
denee,  in  his  eoelesiastioal  or  religioas  capacity;  but 
wiu  respect  to  his  dirine  natnre,  or  quality,  wluch  in« 
titles  him  to  be  adored  as  Qod,  they  term  him  likewise 
the  heaf  ealy  Father,  ascribing  to  him  all  the  attributes  of 
the  true  deity ;  as,  that  he  is  omniscient,  and  that  all 
things  are  open  to  his  view,  even  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
If,  at  any  time,  he  asks  questions,  it  is  not,  say  they,  for 
sidce  of  information,  but  to  remove  the  scruples,  of  the  in> 
credulous  and  disaflRscted.  They  believe  that  Fo  (or  La) 
lives  in  him :  hence  those  of  his  religion  in  China  call  him 
Ho-fo,  or  the  living  Fo.  In  consequence  of  this  persua* 
sion,  he  is  held  to  be  immortal,  and  that  when  in  appear- 
ance he  dies,  he  only  changes  his  abode ;  that  he  is  bom 
again  in  an  entire  body,  and  the  happy  place  of  his  resi* 
denoe  is  revealed  by  certain  pretended  tokens,  which  the 
Tartarian  princes  themselves  are  obliged  to  leara  of  tlie 
other  Lamas;  who  only  know  the  child  appointed  by  the 
preceding  €rrand  Lama  to  succeed  him. 

To  keep  up  this  opinion  of  his  immortality,  the  Lamas 
after  his  aeath,  seek,  throughout  the  whole  kiugdom,  for 
another  person,  as  like  unto  him,  in  all  respects,  as  may 
be,  to  supply  his  place ;  and  thus  he  has  undergone  a  new 
resurrection,  or  incarnation,  seven  times  since  his  first  ap« 
pearance.  Bemier  relates  the  matter  thus,  as  he  had  it 
from  a  I>ama  physician.  When  the  Great  Lama  is  old^ 
and  ready  to  die,  he  assembles  his  council,  and  declares 
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to  tfaeiDy  U&at  now  he  wis  piuiing  into  the  body  oft 
little  chQd,  lately  bom;  that  when  this  child,  who  vis 
bred  up  with  great  care,  was  six  or  seven  years  of  tpi 
they  (by  way  of  trial)  laid  before  him  a  parcel  of  hosw- 
hold-goods  mixed  with  his  own,  which  yet  he  could  dif* 
tinguish  from  the  rest :  ind  this,  he  said,  was  a  manifeit 
proof  of  the  transmigration. 

Grueber  says,  that  this  belief  is  propagated  by  die 
policy  of  their  kings,  and  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of 
this  cheat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lama  Konju.  Themii- 
sioners  rail  heavily  at  this  imposture,  callmg  it  wicked 
and  diabolical,  as  if  besides  transubstantiation,  which  it 
worse,  they  had  no  other  impostures  in  their  own  religioo. 
But  it  is  done,  doubtless,  out  of  envy;  because  they  have 
Done  which  redounds  so  much  to  the  honour  and  wesltk 
of  themselves. 

Grueber  says,  the  Great  Lama  sitteth,  in  a  remde 
apartment  of  his  palace,  adorned  with  gold  and  silfcr, 
and  illuminated  with  lamps,  in  a  lofty  place  like  a  couch, 
covered  with  costly  tapestry.  In  approaching  him,  his 
votaries  fall  prostrate  with  their  heads  to  the  ground,  snd 
kiss  him  with  incredible  veneration.  Thus,  adds  the 
Jesuit,  hath  the  devil,  through  his  innate  malignitj, 
transferred  to  the  worship  of  this  people  that  veneration 
which  is  due  only  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Christ's  vicar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  hath  done  all  the  other  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  same  autlior  farther  observes,  that  he  always  ap- 
pears with  his  face  covered ;  letting  none  see  it  but  those 
who  are  in  the  secret :  that  he  acts  his  part  extremely 
well,  while  the  Lamas,  or  priests,  who  are  perpetoalW 
about  him,  attend  him  with  great  assiduity,  and  expound 
the  oracles  that  are  taken  from  his  mouth.  Here  it  most 
be  noted,  that  Grueber  learns  all  he  writes  conceraiDg 
the  Great  Lama  from  the  citizens  of  Barantola ;  for  the 
raissioners  could  not  see  hini,  no  Christian  being  admitted 
into  his  presence,  nor,  indeed,  any  body  of  a  different 
religion,  without  adoring  the  pretended  deity:  however, 
they  took  an  exact  copy  of  his  picture,  as  it  was  exposed 
to  view  ill  the  entrance  of  the  palace ;  to  which  they  paid 
the  same  veneration  as  to  himself  in  person. 

Bcntink  tells  us,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain 
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Patda,  whereon  the  Delay  Lamft  mideey  eboiit 
twenty  thonsand  Lamas  dwell  in  leveral  obdet  roand  it, 
IMeording  aa  the  rank  and  dignitiet  which  they  posaeta, 
lender  them  more  worthy  to  approach  the  person  of  their 
sofereipi  pontift 

Aocording  to  the  account  transmitted  by  RegiSy  the 
Grand  Lama  sits  cross-legged  on  a  kind  of  altar,  with  a 
large  and  magnificent  cushion  under  him ;  where  he  re- 
ceives  the  compliments,  or  rather  adorationSy  not  only  of 
his  own  subjects,  but  of  prodigious  multitudes  of  strangers; 
who  make  long  joumies  to  offi^  him  their  homage,  and 
obtain  his  blessing  Some  even  travel  there  fWun  India, 
iriiD  never  fail  to  enlarge  heh^  him  upon  their  own  merit, 
and  magnify  the  sufferings  they  have  undergone  in  their 
pamfiil  pilgrimage.  But  next  to  the  people  of  Thibet,  the 
Tbrtara  are  most  devoted  to  the  Grand  Lama,  some  of 
whom  resort  to  Lasa  from  the  most  distant  comers. 
When  the  Eluths-Dsongari  invaded  Thibet,  the  sister  of 
Ayuki,  Khan,  of  the  Eluths-Toigauti,  with  her  son,  was 
at  Lasta  upon  the  like  errand. 

Princes  are  no  more  excused  from  this  servile  adoration 
than  the  meanest  of  their  subjects;  nor  do  they  meet 
with  more  respect  from  the  Grand  Lama,  who  never 
moves  from  his  cushion,  nor  any  other  way  returns  the 
salute.  He  only  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  wor- 
shippers, who  Uken  think  all  their  sins  pardoned.  The 
Lamas  who  drew  the  map  observed,  that  in  receiving  the 
Emperor*s  ambassador,  he  did  not  kneel  like  the  Tartar 
princes;  but  when  he  inquired  afler  Kang-ki*s  health, 
resting  upon  one  hand,  he  only  made  a  small  motion,  as 
if  he  intended  to  rise  from  his  seat.  He  was  at  that  same 
time  dressed  in  a  red  habit  of  woollen  frize,  such  as  the 
common  Lamas  wear,  with  a  yellow  hat  gilt. 

Gmeber  assures  us  that  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
are  very  eager  to  procure  the  excrements  of  this  divinity, 
which  they  usually  wear  about  their  necks  as  relicks.  In 
another  place,  he  says  that  the  Lamas  make  a  mat  ad- 
vantage by  the  large  presents  they  receive  for  helping  the 
grandees  to  some  of^  his  excrements,  or  urine ;  for  by 
wearing  the  first  about  their  necks,  and  mixing  the  tatter 
with  their  victuals,  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  secure 
against  all  bodily  infirmities.    In  confirmation  of  this  Ger« 
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billon  infonni  ui,  that  the  Mongolt  wear  hit  iini—l 
puWerized  in  HtUe  bags  about  their  necks,  as  JpMtaM 
reliques,  capable  of  presenring  them  from  all  miirortMSIt 
and  curing  them  of  all  sorts  of  dtstempeim.  Whtft  Ai 
Jesuit  was  on  his  second  journey  into  Westen  TitftatT»  A 
depusy  from  one  of  the  principal  Lamas,  offered  ihe  u- 
peror*s  uncle  a  certain  powder,  contained  in  a  little  packil 
of  very  white^per,  neatly  wrapped  up  In  a  scarf  cf  fsrf 
white  tafTety  :  but  Uiat  prmce  told  him,  that  as  it  wst  aot 
the  custom  of  the  Manchews  to  make  use  of  such  thiapi 
he  durst  not  receive  it.  The  author  took  this  powder  M 
be  either  some  of  the  Ghreat  Lama^s  excreroebts,  or  tin 
ashes  of  something  that  had  been  used  by  him. 

Trophies  are  erected  on  the  tops  of  the  mottntaini  is 
honour  of  the  Great  Lama,  for  the  preservatiiMi  Of  IBM 
and  cattle.  All  the  Kings,  who  profess  the  religion  cf  tin 
Great  Lama,  before  they  are  inaugurated,  send  ambsili' 
dors,  with  very  rich  presents,  to  crave  his  benediction,  tl 
a  means  to  render  their  reigns  happy. 

Formerly,  the  Daisy  Lama,  was  a  mere  spiritual  piinot; 
but  he  is  now  become  a  temporal  one  also,  with  a  ktgt 
patrimony ;  the  Chian  of  the  Eluths,  who  conqumd 
it  in  the  17th  century,  having  made  him  n  present  of  it, 
which  is  a  much  larger  patrimony  than  that  called  8t 
Peter*8,  usurped  by  the  Popes.  Yet  for  all  this,  BentiBk 
informs  us,  tnat  he  does  not  meddle,  in  any  sort,  withths 
temporality  of  his  domimoos,  or  suflfcr  any  of  his  Lsasi 
to  meddle  with  it ;  but  puts  all  secular  matters  under  the 
government  of  two  Khans  of  the  Kalmucks,  who  are  ID 
funiish  him  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  maintenaooe 
of  his  family.  When  he  has  any  political  affairs  to  trsas' 
act,  it  is  the  Deva  (or  Tipa,  a  sort  of  plempotentiary,)  wlio 
acts  under  his  orders. 

The  religion  of  the  Great  Lama  seems  to  be  more  ci- 
tended  than  any  other  in  the  world:  for  besides  Thibet, 
which  is  its  native  seat,  it  has  spread  itself  over  all  the 
Indies,  China,  and  Western  Tartary,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  It  is  true,  the  provinces  of  the  Indies  and  Chins« 
have  many  ages  ago  thrown  off  his  jurisdiction,  and  set  up 
chief  priests  of  their  own,  who  have  modelled  the  reli* 
gion  of  their  respective  countries,  according  to  their  diP 
jerent  fancies,  or  interest.     But  Tliibet,  and  the  gresttf 
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IT  kaepif  n^  diacipliBe  mod  ovdcr  is 
its  lhei«  ii  a  kiMl  of  kiowck J  in  Tbibel, 
Mpidk  oftceni^  «Mwcn«g  to  the  archbishopt,  bkhopt, 
jviesU.  They  hare  aUo  their  prion,  abbots,  andab- 
M,  aweviofa,  prot  inciab,  or  such  like  degieea»  §oi 
Mg  wW  eoQcenia  the  recakr  cleigy.  The  Laaae, 
lieala.  who  preside  over  the  temples  throi^lKNU  the 
try,  are  seal  from  thecollege  of  the  Lasm's disctplea 
remeatioaed*  The  other  Limias  officiate  as  aasistaata 
.vine  atrvice  la  the  charches  and  monasteries;  or  go 
id  oathe  mission  into  foreign  ooantne^ 
egisisays,  the  Lamas  generally  wear  a  laootteB  frtas 
«Bia»  hoi  aanower»  and  not  so  close ;  yet  is  lasting, 
retains  its  coloar.  They  use,  besides  the  hat,  d^ 
It  kinds  of  bonnets,  according  lo  dieir  several  digni- 
,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  aa  it  resem- 
oor  bishops'  mitres,  but  they  wear  the  slit  before. 
ie  Qreat  Lama's  colour  is  red ;  but  as  the  Emperor  of 
la  has  gained  some  footing  in  Thibet,  those  of  his 
fv  as  well  as  all  the  Mongol  and  Kalka  Lamas,  wear 
»i«.  Bentink,  speaking  of  these  latter,  observes, 
they  go  habited  in  long  yellow  robes,  with  great 
es,  which  they  bind  about  their  waist  witha  firdle  of 
'  colour,  l^rafingeoi  brood.    They  have  the  bead 
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and  beard  shaTed  very  close,  mud  wear  yellow  bitf. 
They  always  carry  a  great  pair  of  beads  of  coral,  or  jd* 
low  amber,  in  their  hands,  which  they  torn  intTsssnttj 
between  their  iiugers,  saying  prayers  to  themselTes  after 
their  manner.  The  nuns  wear  very  nearly  the  same  dreu, 
excepting  that  they  wear  bonnets  edged  with  for,  instead 
of  hats,  which  the  Lamas  wear. 

There  are  several  princes  in  Thibet,  who  assume  the 
Lama  habit,  and  under  the  titles  of  the  Grand  Lams'i 
principal  officers,  act  almost  independently  of  him.  The 
dignity  of  Lama  is  not  limited  to  the  natives  of  Thibet 
alone.  The  Tartars  and  Chinese,  who  are  equally  ambi- 
tious of  this  honour,  go  to  Lassa  to  obtain  it. 

The  multitude  of  L^mas  in  Thibet  is  incredible,  hardly 
a  family  being  without  one,  either  out  of  their  defotios, 
or  expectations  of  preferment  in  the  Grand  Lama^s  senioe. 
The  rules  of  the  Lamas  are  too  many  and  burdensome,  to 
be  observed  by  one  Lama;  therefore  they  divide  the  load 
among  them,  one  confining  himself  to  this  particular  duty, 
and  another  to  that ;  but  they  are  all  obliged  to  conform  to 
celibacy,  as  well  as  to  renounce  worl(Uy  grandeur  snd 
employments. 

As  to  their  character,  if  you  will  take  it  from  their 
greatest  adversaries,  the  missioners,  most  of  them  are 
debauched ;  yet  they  govern  Princes,  who  give  them  the 
chief  place  in  assemblies,  and  are  blindly  followed  bj 
their  voteiries,  who  give  the  best  of  what  they  have. 
Some  of  them  are  tolerably  skilled  in  medicine;  otben 
have  some  notion  of  astronomy,  and  can  calculate  eclipses. 
Bernier  met  with  one  of  these  Lama  physicians  at  Kash- 
mir, who  came  in  the  train  of  an  ambassador  from  Great 
Thibet  He  had  with  him  a  book  of  recipes^  which  he 
would  by  no  means  part  with. 

Regis  represents  them  as  very  ignorant,  affirming  that 
few  of  them  can  read  or  understand  their  ancient  boolUi 
or  even  say  their  prayers,  which  are  in  an  ancient  toiwoe 
and  character,  no  longer  spoken  or  known.  Bat  mil 
charge  must  be  unjust,  if  otker  writers  may  be  credited. 
Besides  Friar  Horace  declares,  that  there  are  in  Thibet  ms* 
versities  and  colleges  for  teaching  the  things  relating  to 
their  law  or  religion. 

bentink  gives  a  different  account  of  the  Lamas  in  Tv 
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tary.  He  says,  theY  both  teach  and  praGtiie  the  time 
great  fundameotal  dutiei  of  honoming  God,  oftndnif 
nobody,  and  giving  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him: 
diat  tlie  liven  which  both  they  and  the  Kahnuks,  or  Elntha 
lead,  inconteatably  prove  the  two  last  points;  and  that 
lie  was  informed  by  some  travellers  of  credit,  that  they 
frtrennoasly  potest  against  adoring  more  than  one  God: 
that  the  Dalay  Lama,  and  Khutnktas,  are  his  servants, 
with  whom  he  commnnicates  for  the  instmctioii  and  good 
of  men :  that  the  images  which  they  honour  are  no  mora 
than  re|Hresentations  of  the  Deity,  or  some  holy  men ;  and 
that  they  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people,  only  to 
pat  them  in  mind  of  their  duty. 

.  The  most  powerful  among  the  Lamas  are  those  called 
by  the  Chinese,  Mong-fan,  who  possess  a  wide  territoiy 
in  Thibet,  north  of  Li-kyanff-tu-fu  in  Yun-^ian,  between 
the  rivers  Kincha-kyang  and  Vu-lyang-ho  This  country 
was  ceded  to  them  by  U-san-ghey,  (whom  the  Manchews 
made  King  of  Yun-nan,)  to  eneage  them  in  his  interest. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  Great  Lama  is  spread 
through  China,  yet  he  seems  to  have  no  jurisdiction  there; 
at  least  the  missioners  are  silent  as  to  this  article  of  his 
supremacy,  reckoned  so  important  in  their  own  church. 
The  Lamas,  however,  have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to 

t  footing  in  the  empire,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  estab- 
ish  their  master's  authority  there ;  but  have  never  been 
able  to  compass  their  design,  owing,  in  great  measure, 
doubtiess,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Ho-shang,  or  Bonzas, 
who  probably,  assert  the  freedom,  or  independence  of 
their  church,  as  the  Gallican  formerly  did  in  France. 

Gaubil  tells  us,  that  the  X!!hiaese  history  first  speaks  of 
Lamas  being  employed  by  the  Mongols,  and  erecting 
monasteries  among  them,  in  the  reign  of  Keyuk  Khan, 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  But  as  they  came  in  grea^ 
numbers,  and  were  very  chargeable  to  the  people,  going 
among  them  from  house  to  house,  Tayting,  sixth  Em- 
peror of  the  Ywen,  forbid  them  to  enter  China.  How- 
ever, their  authority  continued  there  while  that  family 
possessed  the  throne,  whose  ruin  is  attributed  to  the  en- 
conragement  given  them  by  Shunti,  the  last  of  it:  but 
Uong-vu  having  restored  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese* 
fiqpdled  the  Lamas  along  with  the  Mongols. 
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They  recovered  their  credit  in  China  when  the  Ifai- 
Aews  got  poeietsion :  for  althoogh  they  were  ibmolf 
no  frieads  to  the  Lamas  yet  when  they  beean  to  bmk 
their  neighbours,  they  politically  feroured  them:  aod 
and  when  Shun-chi  became  master  of  the  empire,  the 
Grand  Lama  omitted  no  nieaBnre  that  might  aecofe  hit 
interest  in  that  Prince,  not  diadainiwy  em  to  leave  Lant, 
and  travel  to  Pekin,  to  congratnlate  the  Emperor,  and 
Ums  hifl  fumily.  Alter  thia,  the  Empreta  erected  a  ma^ 
nificent  temple  for  the  Lamas^  whose  example  was  imi- 
tated by  the  Princes,  Princesses,  and  others:  which  <a- 
couragment  soon  multiplied  their  number  in  China.  They 
are  very  wealthy,  and  dress  in  fine  yellow,  or  red  satin, 
and  the  choicest  ^rs ;  they  appear  well  mounted,  and  at- 
tended with  retinues,  more  or  less  numerous,  accordiag 
to  their  degree  of  Mandarinship;  which  honour  the  Em- 

rr  frequently  confers  upon  them.  Thus,  on  his  side, 
endeavours  politically  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Grand  Lama,  whose  power,  he  knows,  is  very  great 
among  the  Tartars,  carrying  on  his  intrigues  even  in 
Tliibet  iiaelf. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  division  happened  ia 
Thibet,  amongst  the  Lamas  One  party  adhered  to  the 
red  hat,  the  cdour  used  by  the  Grand  Lama;  the  other 
assunMd  the  yellow  hat,  to  denote  their  attachment  to 
the  present  imperial  family  of  China,  whose  interest  hai 
increased  since  Tse-vang-raptan's  troops,  which  had 
ravaged  the  country,  were  defeated  there  in  1720,  bydM 
Chinese  armv. 


OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

Kempfer  s  History  of  Japan  furnishes  us  widi  die  most 
ample  details  respecting  the  religrion  of  the  Japanese. 
From  that  writer's  extensive  sources  of  information  the 
following  facts  and  descriptions  have  been  selected : 

Liberty  of  conscience,  according  to  Kempfer,  so  far  ai 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  secular  government,  or  al^ 
feet  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  has  been  at 
all  times  allowed  in  Japan,  as  it  is  in  moat  other  cooatM 


#f  Am.  Htaee  it  i8»  that  fiamga  relkjiont  were  intro- 
dooed  with  ease,  and  propagated  with  mooetty  to  th^ 
gwat  pwjodice  of  that  whidi  was  ettablithed  in  tbeooan- 
jifv  from  levotcit  aatiqait}.  There  were  foimerly  torn 
iiligiam»  cooiideiaUefer  the  number  of  their  adherents: 
.    1.  SintOy  the  dd  ieligion»  or  idol  worriup,  of  the  Jar 


2.  BadsdOy  the  worship  of  foreipi  idob,  brought  otar 
into  Japan,  from  the  kingdom  of  8iam,  and  the  empire  of 
China. 

3.  SiutOf  the  doctrine  of  their  moralists  and  pUIo- 
fophars. 

4.  DeimSy  or*KiristandOy  that  is  the  way  of  God  and 
Chriaty  or  Cfttristian  rdigion. 

Of  the  three  chief  rdgions  which  now  flourish  and  are 
tolerated  in  Japan,  the  SkUot  must  be  considered  in  the 
first  idace,  more  for  its  antiqai^  and  long  standing,  than 
lor  the  number  of  its  adherents. 

I,  which  is  also  called  Sinqu,  and  Kamimits*  is 
dp,  as  of  dd  established  in  the  country  Sin 
and  Kami  denote  the  idols  which  are  the  object  of  this 
worship.  Jo  and  Mitsi,  Mgnify  the  way  or  method  of 
worshipping  these  idols.  Sin  signifies  faith,  or  religion. 
Sinsja,  m  l^e  plural  Sinsju,  the  persons  who  adhere  to 
this  religion. 

The  more  immediate  end  whidi  the  fdlowers  of  this 
rdigion  oropose  to  themselves,  is  a  state  of  happiness  in 
this  workL  They  have  indeed  some,  though  but  obscure 
and  imperfect,  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  feture  state  of  bliss  or  misery.  And  yet,  little  mind- 
ful as  they  are  of  what  will  become  of  them  in  that  future 
state,  so  great  is  their  care  and  attention  to  worship  those 
gods  whom  they  believe  to  have  a  peculiar  share  in  the 
eovemment  and  management  of  this  world,  with  a  more 
UBmediate  influence,  each  according  to  his  functions,  over 
the  occurrences  and  necessities  of  human  life.  And  d- 
thottgii  they  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  who,  as 
they  believe,  dwells  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  though 
they  likewise  admit  of  some  inferior  gods,  whom  they 
place  among  the  stars,  they  do  not  worship  and  adore 
them,  nor  have  they  any  festivals  sacred  to  them,  thmk- 
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m^y  that  beings,  which  are  so  mudi  above  us,  will  Ml 
concern  themselves  about  our  afiairt. 

However,  they  swear  by  these  superior  gods,  wbost 
names  are  constantly  inserted  in  the  form  of  their  oath: 
but  they  worship  and  invoke  those  gods,  whom  they  be- 
lieve to  liave  the  sovereign  command  of  their  country, 
and  the  supreme  direction  of  its  produce,  its  elemente, 
-water,  animals,  and  other  things,  and  who  by  virtue  of 
this  power,  can  more  immediately  affect  their  present  ooo- 
dition,  and  make  them  either  happy  or  miserable  in  diis 
life.  They  are  the  more  attentive  m  paying  a  due  worship 
to  these  divinities,  as  they  seem  to  be  persuaded,  that  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cleanse  and  to  purify  their  hearts,  and 
tliat  doubtless  by  their  assistance  and  intercession,  they 
will  obtain  in  the  future  life  rewards  proportionable  to 
their  behaviour  in  this.  This  religion  seems  to  be  neiriy 
as  ancient  as  the  nation  itself. 

The  priests  teach  their  system  of  divinity  to  otheil 
for  a  proper  consideration,  and  under  an  obligation  of 
secrecy ;  particularly  when  they  come  to  the  last  artide, 
which  relates  to  the  beginning  of  all  things,  they  take  sp^ 
cial  care  not  to  reveal  the  same  to  the  disciple,  till  he 
has  obliged  himself  with  an  oath  signed  with  his  html 
and  seal,  not  to  profane  such  sacred  and  sublime  mn- 
teries,  by  discovering  them  to  the  ignorant  and  incrcdo- 
lous  laity.  The  original  text  of  this  mysterious  doctrine 
is  contained  in  the  following  words  taken  out  of  a  boot 
which  they  call  Odaiki;  ''  Kai  fakuno  fasime  Dsjosio 
Fu80  Tatojaba  Jujono  sui  soni  ukunga  Gotosi  Tentsgoo 
utsijni  Itsi  butsu  ^ffo  seosu  Katats  Igeno  gotosi  fenqutf 
ste  sin  to  nar  kuni  toko  datsno  Mikotto  to  goos  :*  that  ii* 
*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  all  things,  a  chsoi 
floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water  for  pleasure.  Out  of 
this  cliaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle,  moveable  sn^ 
transformable;  this  thing  became  a  soul  or  spirit,  sod 
this  spirit  is  called  Kunitokodatsno  Mikotto." 

The  Sinsju,  tliat  is,  the  adherents  of  the  Shitos  religio" 
call  their  U^mples,  or  churches,  mia,  whicb  word  signifief 
dwelliu^r  places  of  immortal  souls.  They  come  neafftt 
to  the  tana  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  they  are,  gcnertlif 
speaking,  so  niany  lasting  monuments  erected  to  the  B^ 


mmj€tpmi  mm*  Thej  call  them  also  jaiujco,  aad  tuiy 
Mr  aoMa,  i^itch  last  takes  b  the  whde  court  of  the  mia, 
iritb  all  other  buildings  and  dependencies  bekxi^ng  to 
it*  The  godsy  who  are  the  suliyect  of  their  worship,  they 
Ball  Sin  fuid  Cami,  souls  or  spirits.  Sometimes  also  thej 
bononr  them  with  the  epithet  of  Miosin,  sublime,  iUns- 
kiious,  holy;  and  Gonsenjust,  severe,  j^dous. 

The  adherents  of  oiner  religions  csll  the  conTents  it 
their  religious  men,  and  the  places  of  their  worship,  sisia 
tiia,  that  is,  temples,  and  the  gods  themsdTes,  which  thqf 
idore,  Fotoge.  All  other  foreign  idols,  the  worship  of 
viiom  was  brought  into  Ji^[>an  from  berond  sea,ar»  com^ 
prdiended  under  one  general  name  of  Bosata,  or  Bndz. 

The  mias,  as  indeed  all  convents  and  regions*  housef 
itt  eeneral,  as  well  of  this  as  of  their  other  sects,  are  seat^ 
pd  m  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  country,  on  Um  best 
ipots  of  ground,  and  commonly  within  or  near  great  cities, 
towns,  vUlages,  and  other  inhabited  places. 

A  broad  and  spacious  walk,  {^ted  with  rows  of  fine 
sypiess  trees,  leads  strait  to  the  mia,  or  else  to  the  tismple* 
sourt,  on  which  there  are  sometimes  several  mias  stand* 
ng  together,  and  in  this  case  the  walk  leads  directly  to 
that,  which  is  reckoned  the  chief  The  mias  are,  gene* 
■ally  speaking,  seated  in  a  pleasant  wood,  or  on  the 
isceatof  a  line  green  hill,  and  have  neat  stone  stair-cases 
eading  up  to  them.  Next  to  the  highway,  at  the  entry 
if  the  walk,  which  leads  to  the  temple,  stands,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  from  common  roads,  singularly  formed 
jates,  called  torij,  built  either  of  stone  or  wood. 

The  structure  of  these  gates  is  but  very  mean  and  sim* 
pie,  consisting  of  two  perpendicular  posts  or  pillars,  with 
two  beams  laid  across,  the  uppermost  of  which  is,  for  oma- 
iient*s  sake,  depressed  in  the  middle,  the  two  extremities 
standing  upwards.  Between  the  two  cross  beams  is 
placed  a  square  table,  commonly  of  stone,  whereon  is  en- 
Ipraved  the  name  of  the  god,  to  whom  the  mia  is  conse- 
crated, in  golden  characters.  Sometimes  such  another 
ptte  stands  before  the  mia  itself,  or  before  the  temple- 
court,  if  there  are  several  mias  Imilt  together  in  one 

HMirt. 
^ot  for  from  the  mia  is  a  bason,  commonly  of  stone,  avd 
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full  of  water,  in  which  those  who  go  to  worship  to 
themselves.  Clotte  to  the  mia  stands  a  great 
alms-chest.  The  mia  itself  is  neither  a  splendid  nor  s 
magnificent  building,  bat  very  mean  and  siinple,  conimoa- 
ly  quadrangular,  and  built  of  wood,  the  beams  being 
strong  and  neat.  It  seldom  exceeds  twice  or  thrioe  a 
man's  height,  and  two  or  three  iathoms  in  bieadtfa.  It  is 
raised  about  a  yard,  or  upwards,  from  the  growid,  being 
supported  by  short  wooden  posts.  There  is  a  small  walk, 
or  gallery,  to  go  round  it,  and  a  few  steps  lead  up  to  this 
walk.  The  front  of  the  mia  is  as  simple  as  the  rest,  con- 
sisting only  of  one  or  two  grated  windows,  throngk 
which  the  worshippers  look,  bowing  towards  the  chief 
place  within.  It  is  shut  at  all  times,  and  often  left 
without  any  body  to  take  care  of  it.  Other  mias  sre 
somewhat  larger,  sometimes  with  an  anti-chamber,  and 
two  side  rooms,  wherein  the  keepers  of  the  mia  sit,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cami,  richly  clad  in  their  fine  ecdesiasticsl 
gowns.  AH  these  several  rooms  have  grated  windows 
and  doors,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  curious  mats. 
Generally  speaking,  three  sides  of  the  temple  are  shut 
with  deal-boards,  there  being  no  opening  left  bat  in  the 
front.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  of  stone,  or  shavings 
of  wood,  and  jets  out  on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, to  cover  the  walk,  *vlnch  goes  round  the  temple. 
It  differs  from  other  buildiagd  by  its  being  curiously  bent, 
and  composed  of  several  layers  of  fine  wooden  beams, 
which  jetting  out  underneath  make  it  look  very  singular. 
At  the  top  of  the  roof  there  is  sometimes  a  strong  woodea 
beam,  bigger  than  the  rest,  laid  lengthways,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  two  other  beams  stand  up,  crossiBr 
each  other ;  sometimes  a  third  one  is  laid  athwart  behisd 
them. 

This  structure  is  in  imitation  as  well  as  in  memory  cl 
the  first  Isje  temple,  which  though  simple,  was  yet  ver^ 
ingeniously  and  almost  inimitably  contrived,  so  that  the 
weight  and  connection  of  these  several  beams  keep 
the  whole  building  standing.  Over  the  temple-door 
hang:s  sometimes  a  wide  flat  bell,  and  a  strong,  loog» 
knotted  rope,  wherewith  those  that  come  to  worship? 
strike  the  bell,  as  it  were,  to  give  notice  to  the  gods  ol^ 
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ttetr  presence.  This  custom,  however,  is  not  Terr  aa- 
cienty  nor  did  it  originally  belong  to  die  Sintos  religion, 
for  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Budsdo  or  foreign  idol- 
worship.  Within  the  temple  is  hung  up  white  paper,  c«t 
into  small  bits,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  make  people  sen- 
sible of  the  purity  of  the  place.  Sometimes  a  large  look- 
ing glass,  is  placed  in  the  middle,  in  which  worshippers 
may  see  themselves,  and  consider,  that  as  distinctly  at 
the  spots  of  their  face  appear  in  the  looking-glass,  so 
conspicuous  are  the  secret  spots  and  frauds  of  their  hearts 
in  the  eyes  of  the  immortal  gods. 

These  |MnpIes  are  very  oflen  without  any  idols,  or 
images  of  the  Cami,  to  whom  they  are  consecrated.  Nor 
indeed'''do  they  keep  any  images  at  all  in  their  temples, 
nnfess  they  deserve  it  on  a  particular  account,  either  for 
the^-repatation  and  holiness  of  the  carver,  or  because  of 
some  extraordinary  miracles  wrought  by  them.  In  this 
case  a^particular  box  is  contrived  at  the  chief  and  upper 
end  o&  the  temple,  opposite  to  its  grated  front ;  it  is 
called fongu,  that  is,  the  real,  true  temple.  In  this  box, 
which  the  worshippers  bow  to,  the  idol  is  locked  up,  and 
never  taken  out,  but  upon  the  great  festival  day  of  the 
Cami,  whom  it  represents',  which  is  celebrated  but  once 
in  a  hundred  years.  In  the  same  shrine  are  likewise 
locked  up  what  relics  thr^"*ave  of  the  bones,  habits, 
sWords,  or  handy-works  of  the  same  god. 

Tlie  chief  mia  of  every  place  has  one  or  more  mikosi,  as 
they  call  them,  belonging  to  it,  being  square,  or  six,  or 
eight  cornered  sacella,  or  smaller  temples,  curiously 
lacquered,  adorned  without  with  gilt  cornices,  within  with 
looking-glasses,  cut  white  paper,  'and  other  ornaments, 
and  hanging  on  two  poles  in  order  to  be  carried  about 
«pon  proper  occasions,  which  is  done  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  when  upon  the  Jennitz,  that  is,  the  chief 
festival  day  of  the  god,  to  whom  the  mia  itself  is  conse- 
crated, the  Canusi  or  officers  of  the  temple  celebrate 
the  Matsori.  Sometimes  the  idol  of  the  Cami,  to  whom 
the  mia  'is  dedicated,  or  such  of  his  relics  as  there  are 
kept,  and  carried  about  in  these  mikosis  upon  the  same 
•ofemn  occasion.  The  chief  of  the  Canusis  takes  them 
out  of  the  shrine  of  the  temple,  where  they  are  kept 
in  curious  white  boxes,  carries  them  upon  his  back  to 
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the  mikosi,  and  places  them  backwards  into  the  luae, 
the  people  in  the  mean  time  retiring  out  of  the  way,  ss 
being  too  impure  and  unworthy  a  race  to  behold  theie 
sacred  ihinet.  The  outside  of  the  mia,  or  the  anti-cham- 
ber, and  other  rooms  built  close  to  it,  are  commonly  hang 
with  divers  ornaments,  scimiters  curiously  carved,  models 
of  ships,  images  of  different  sorts,  or  other  uncommon 
oufiosities,  affording  an  agreeable  amusement  for  the  idle 
spectators,  who  come  to  view  and  to  worship  in  these 
temples  upon  their  holidays. 

These  several  ornaments  are  called  jemma,  and  are 
generally  speaking  free  gifts  to  the  temple,  g^ven  by  the 
adherents  of  this  religion,  pursuant  to  vows,  which  they 
made,  either  for  themselves,  or  for  their  relations  and 
friends,  when  taken  ill  of  some  violent  sickness,  or  labour- 
ing under  some  other  misfortunes,  and  which  they  after- 
wards very  scrupulously  put  in  executioDy  to  shew  the 
power  of  the  gods,  whose  assistance  they  implored,  and 
their  own  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  re* 
ceived  from  them.  The  same  custom  is  likewise  observed 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Bosatz,  or  Budsdo-religion. 

They  have  one  temple  which  they  call  the  Tempk  oj 
ApeCy  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  cut. 

These  mias,  or  Sintos  temples,  are  not  attended  hy 
spiritual  persons,  but  by  secular  married  men,  who  are 
called  Negi,  and  Canusi,  and  Siannin,  and  are  maintained, 
either  by  the  legacies  left  by  the  founder  of  tlie  mia, 
by  8ul)sidies  granted  them  by  the  Mikaddo,  or  by  the 
charitable  contributions  of  pious  well-disposed  persons, 
who  come  to  worship  there.  Mikaddo,  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the  Sublime  Porte,  Mi 
being  tho  same  with  on,  goo,  oo,  gio,  high,  mighty,  illos- 
trious,  supreme,  sublime,  and  kado,  signifying  a  port,  gatei 
or  door.  These  Canusis,  or  secular  priests,  when  they  g;0 
abroad,  are,  for  distinction's  sake,  clad  in  large  gowu, 
commonly  white,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  of  other 
colours,  made  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mikaddo^s 
court.  However,  they  wear  their  common  secular  dresi 
under  tiiese  gowns.  They  shave  their  beards,  but  let 
their  hair  grow.  They  wear  a  stiff,  oblong,  lacquered  cap, 
in  shape  not  unlike  a  ship,  standing  out  over  their  fore- 
head, and  tied  under  their  chins  with  twisted  silk  stripgii 
from  which  Vv^in^^  doviu  fringed  knots,  longer  or  shorter. 
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icooffdkig  to  Alt  office  or  <|iMtity  erf  the  pefwm  tha^ 
wean  them,  who  is  not  obliged  to  bow  down  lower  tm 
persons  of  a  superior  rank,  than  is  saffieient  to  make  the 
^ods  of  these  knots  touch  the  floor. 

Their  superiors  have  dieir  hahr  twisted  op  under  a  Uaek 
game,  or  crape,  in  a  very  parUcular  maBoer,  and  have 
disir  ears  covered  by  a  particolar  sort  of  a  lap,  about  a 
span  and  a  half  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
standing  out  by  their  cheeks,  or  hanging  down,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  dignities,  or  liononraUe  titles,  con- 
lened  ujpon  tton  by  the  Mikaddo. 

In  spiritaal  afiairs,  they  are  ander  the  absolute  jarisdie- 
tion  of  the  Mikaddo;  but  in  temporalities,  th^,  and 
all  other  eedesiastical  persons  in  the  empire,  staira  under 
the  command  of  two  ]>iiSin  BBgios,as  vbejcM  them,  or 
imperial  temple-judges,  appointed  by  the  secular  monarch. 
Tliey  are  haughty  and  iiroud,  beyond  expression,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  of  a  far  better  make,  and  nobler  extrac- 
tion than  other  people.  When  they  appear  in  a  secular 
dress,  they  wear  two  scimiters,  after  the  fashion  of  no- 
blemen. 

Though  secular  persons  themselves,  yet  they  think 
it  their  doty  and  becoming  their  station,  to  abstain  reli- 
giously from  all  communication  and  intimacy  with  the 
common  people.  Nay,  some  carry  their  scrupulous  con- 
ceits about  their  own  purity  and  holiness  so  far,  that  they 
avoid  conversing,  even  wim  other  religious  persons,  who 
are  not  of  the  same  sect.  As  to  this  conduct,  however, 
something  may  be  said  in  their  behalf,  inasmuch  as  this 
uncommon  carriage,  and  religious  abstinence  from  all 
sort  of  communication  with  other  people,  seems  to  be  the 
best  means  of  concealing  their  gross  ignorance,  and  the 
enormity  and  tnconbistenee  of  their  system  of  divinity, 
which  could  not  but  be  very  much  ridiculed,  if  in  con- 
versation the  discourse  should  happen  to  fall  upon  re- 
ligious afiairs.  The  whole  Sintos  religion  is  so  mean  and 
simple,  that  besides  a  heap  of  fabulous  and  romantic 
atones  of  their  eods,  demi-gods,  Mid  heroes,  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  common  sense,  their  divines  have  no- 
thing, neither  in  their  sacred  books,  nor  by  tradition,  to 
satisfy  the  inquiries  of  curious  persons,  about  the  nature 
and  essence  of  their  gods,  their  power  and  government, 
the  future  state  of  the  soul,  and  such  other  ipovoXa^  ^oa* 
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eenin^  which  other  heathen  systems  of  difinity  sre  not 
altogether  silent. 

For  this  reason  it  was,  that  when  the  fbreigQ  Psgaa 
Budsdo  religion  came  to  be  introduced  in  Japan,  it  spredl 
not  only  quickly,  and  with  surprising  success,  bat  soon 
occasioned  a  difference  and  schism  even  between  those 
who  remained  constant  and  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  by  giving  birth  to  two  secU,  into  which 
the  Sintoists  are  now  divided. 

The  first  of  these  sects  is  called  Juitz.  The  orthodoi 
adherents  of  this  continued  so  firm  and  constant  in  the 
religion  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  that  tliey  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  how  insignificant  soever; 
but  they  are  so  very  inconsiderable  in  number,  that  the  Ca- 
Bttsis,  or  priests,  themselves  make  up  the  largest  portion. 

The  other  sect  is  that  of  the  Riobus.   These  are  a  sort 
of  syncretists,  who  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  extensive  knowledge  in  religious  matten, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  the  soal, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  foreign  Pann 
religion,  with  that  of  their  ancestors.     In  order  to  this 
they  suppose,  that  the  soul  of  Amida^  whom  ihe  Bads- 
doists  adore  as  their  Saviour,  dwelt  by  transmigraion  in 
the  greatest  of  their  gods,  Ten  Sio  Dai  Sin,  the  essence, 
as  they  call  him,  of  light  and  the  sun.     Most  Sintoists  cca- 
fess   themselves   of  this  sect     Even  the  Dairi,  or  thft 
Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperor's  whole  court,  perhaps 
sensible  enough  of  the  falsity  and  inconsistence  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess,  and  convinced  how  poor  and 
weak  their  arguments  are,  whereby  they  endeavour  to 
support  the  almost  divine  majesty  and  holiness,  which 
their  master  arrogates  to  himself,  seem  to  incline  to  thii 
syncretism.     Nay  they  have   shewn,   that   they  are  no 
spreat  enemies  even  to  the  foreign  Pagan  worship,  for  they 
once  conferred  the  archbishopric,  and  the  two  bishoprics 
of  the  Ikosiu,  the  richest  and  most  numerous  sect  oiftbe 
Budsdoists,  upon  princes  of  the  imperial  blood. 

The  Secular  Monarch  professes  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers,  and  pays  his  respect  and  duty  once  a  year  to  the 
Mikaddo,  though  at  present  not  in  person,  as  was  dose 
formerly,  but  by  a  solemn  embassy  and  rich  presents.  He 
visits  in  person  the  tombs  of  his  imperial  predecessors^ 
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tflid  beqaeott  tlio  the  chief  temjfrieiy  and  xeligknu  hoveet, 
when  tney  ere  worshipped. 

Muiy  periiapt  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  in  then 
lUb-tima  constantly  pefessed  the  Sintos  religion,  and 
•tea  some  of  the  Sratosjus,  or  moralists,  recommend 
their  sonls  on  their  death»bed  to  the  care  of  the  Bndsdo 
dagy«  desiring  that  the  namandamisht  be  song  for  them, 
and  UMBir  bodies  burnt  and  buried,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Bodsdoists. 

■  The  adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion  do  not  believe  the 
I^thagorean  doctrine  of  the  transraigratioa  of  souk, 
auboogh  almost  nniversally  received  bv  the  eastern  na- 
tiooB.  However  they  abstain  from  killing  and  eating 
those  beasts  which  are  serviceable  to  mankindt  *hi"^w  it 
an  act  of  cmelty  and  uneratrfulness.  lliey  believe  that 
thdr  sonls,  after  their  departnre  from  the  bodies,  mi- 
grate to  a  place  of  hapnbess,  seated  jnst  beneath  the 
thirtv-three  neavens  ana  dweUine  places  of  their  gods, 
whien,  on  this  account,  they  call  Tkamanofiaffra,  which 
Sttnifies,  **  high  and  sub-celestial  fields  ;'^  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  led  a  good  life  in  this  world  are  ad* 
mitted  without  delay ;  but  that  the  souls  of  the  bad  and 
impious  are  denied  entrance  and  condemned  to  err,  with- 
out a  time  sufficient  to  expiate  their  crimes.  This  is  all 
they  know  of  a  future  state  of  bliss. 

"niey  admit  no  hell,  no  places  of  torment,  no  Gim- 
Bierian  darkness,  no  unfortunate  state  attending  our 
eools  in  a  world  to  come.  Nor  do  they  know  of  any  other 
devil,  hot  that  which  they  suppose  to  animate  the  fox ;  a 
very  mischievous  animal  in  this  country,  and  so  much 
dreaded,  that  some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  impious  afUr 
their  death  are  transformed  into  foxes ;  which  their  priests 
icall  Ma,  that  is,  evil  spirits. 

Tht  chief  points  of  the  Smtos  religion  are, 

1.  Inward  purity  of  heart, 

2.  A  religious  i^tinence  from  whatever  makes  a  rouh 
jnpure 

3.  A  diligent  observance  of  the  solemn  festivals  and 
Jioly  days, 

4.  Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  at  Isie.  To  these 
inake  very  religious  people  add, 

x3 
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6.  Chastising  and  mortifying  their  bodies. 

Let  us  speak  of  these  severally : — ^To  begin,  therefnev 
with  inward  purity  of  heart,  which  consist  in  doing,  or 
omitting  those  things  which  they  are  ordered  to  do, 
or  to  avoid ;  either  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  dictates 
of  reason,  or  the  more  immediate  and  special  command 
of  civil  magistrates.  The  law  of  external  purity  is  the 
only  one,  and  the  observance  is  most  strictly  recommend* 
ed  to  the  followers  of  this  religion.  They  have  no  other 
laws  given  them,  neither  by  divine  nor  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, to  direct  and  to  regulate  them  in  their  outward 
behaviour.  Hence,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  think,  that 
they  would  abandon  themselves  to  all  manner  of  voluptu- 
ousness, and  sinful  pleasures,  and  allow  themselves  with- 
out restraint,  whatever  can  gratify  their  wishes  and  de- 
sires, as  being  free  from  fear  of  acting  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  gods,  and  little  apprehensive  of  the  efiects  of 
their  anger  and  displeasure.  And  this,  perhaps,  would 
be  the  miserable  case  of  a  nation  in  this  condition,  were  it 
not  for  a  more  powerful  ruler  within  their  hearts,  natural 
reason,*  which  here  exerts  itself  with  full  force,  and  is  of 
itself  capable  enough  to  restrain  from  indulging  their 
vices,  and  to  win  over  to  the  dominion  of  virtue,  all  those 
that  will  but  hearken  to  its  dictates. 

As  to  external  purity,  the  observance  whereof,  though 
less  material  in  itself,  has  yet  been  more  strictly  com- 
manded. It  consists  in  abstaining  from  blood;  from 
eating  flesh,  and  from  dead  bodies.  Those  who  have 
rendered  themselves  impure  by  any  of  these  things  are 
thereby  disabled  from  going  to  the  temples ;  from  visiting 
holy  places,  and  in  general  from  appearmg  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods.  Whoever  is  stained  with  his  own,  or  other 
blood,  is  fusio  for  seven  days,  that  is,  impure  and  unfit  te 
approach  holy  places.  If,  in  building  a  mia,  or  temple, 
one  of  the  workmen  should  happen  to  be  hurt,  so  as  to 
bleed  in  any  part  of  his  body,  it  is  reckoned  a  very  grest 
misfortune,  and  makes  him  altogether  incapable  of  w«k- 


•  Kempfer,  had  he  been  a  Quaker,  wuold  with  oiore  truth  hate  calM 

is  die  Suirit  of  CiitA. 


#ut  the  Spirit  of  God 


log  fior  the  fotme  od  thtt  tacred  bnildiiig.  If  die  leae 
eerident  thovld  heppea  in  building  or  repeiring  eny  ef 
Che  temples  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin  at  leje,  the  misfortniie 
does  not  affect  the  workman  akme;  bat  the  tein|ile 
kaelf  must  be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  No  woman 
must  come  to  the  temple  daring  her  monthly  terms* 
It  is  commonly  beliered,  that  in  the  holy  pilgrimage  to 
Isje,  the  monthly  terms  do  lor  that  time  entuely  cease; 
which,  if  true,  must  be  owing  either  to  the  fiitigoes  of  a 
long  and  tedious  journey,  or  to  their  taking  great  pains  to 
eoimal  it,  for  fear  thek  labour  and  expences  skoald  theie^ 
fay  become  useless.  Whoever  eats  the  flesh  of  any  four* 
footed  beast,  deer  only  excepted,  is  fosio  for  thirty  days. 
On  the  contrary,  whoever  eats  a  fowl  wild  or  tame,  water 
fowls,  pheasants,  and  cranes  excepted,  is  fnsio  but  a 
Jananese  hour,  which  is  equal  to  two  of  ours.  Whoever 
kills  n  beast,  or  is  present  at  an  execution,  or  attends  a 
dym^  person,  or  comes  into  a  house  where  a  dead  body 
lies^is  fusipthat  day. 

But  of  idl  .the  things  whidi  make  us  impure,  none  is 
red[oaed  so  very  contagious  as  the  death  of  parents 
and  near  relations.  The  nearer  you  are  related  to 
the  dead  person,  so  much  .the  greater  the  impurity. 
All  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion,  the 
time  of  mourning,  and  the  like,  are  determined  by  this 
rule.  By  not  observing  these  precepts,  people  make 
tfannselves  guilty  of  external  impurity,  which  is  detested 
by  the  gods,  and  become  unfit  to  approach  their  temples. 
Over  scrupulous  people,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as 
great  saints,  strain  things  still  further,  and  fancy  that 
even  the  impurities  of  others  will  aflect.  them  in  three 
diflferent  ways,  viz.  by  the  eyes,  which  see  impure  thinga; 
by  the  mouth,  which  speaks  of  them;  and  by  the  ears, 
mich  hear  them.  These  three  ways  to  sin  and  impurity 
are  represented  by  the  emblem  of  three  monkies  sitting  at 
Ae  feet  of  Dsijso,  and  shutting  with  their  fore-feet,  one, 
lioth  his  eyes,  the  other,  his  mouth,  the  third,  his  ears. 
This  emblem  is  to  be  seen  in  most  temples  of  the  Buds- 
doists,  from  whom  it  has  been  borrowed. 

The  celebration  of  solemn  festivals  and  holidays,  wliich 
•is  the  third  essential  point  of  the  Sintos  religion,  consists 
•ja  what  they  call  Majini ;  that  is,  in  going  to  the  mias  and 


ot  bliss  ana  happiness,  sucli  otqecti,  it  u 
be  offensive  ana  uapleaaing  to  them,  as  tl 
R applications  of  people,  wbose  hearts, 
of  which  is  Uid  open  to  their  penctrati 
Biider  deep  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Xitef  perform  their  devotiou  at  the  U 
lawiofi  imnitw :  the  worthi(^>ert  haviiy 
deued  tfaemielTes,  put  on  the  rery  b 
have,  with  a  kamisijno,  as  they  call  it, 
ceremony,  every  one  according  to  hit  afatlj 

Thug  clad  thiey  walk  with  a  compoaed 
teuance  to  the  temple-court,  and,  in  the  I 
basin  of  water,  there  to  wash  their  hand 
which  purpose  a  pail  is  hung  by  the  aide 
ing  down  their  eyes,  they  more  on,  witt 
aiKl  lubmissioD,  towards  the  mia  iuelf ;  ai 
the  fsw  steps  which  le«d  to  the  walk  ro 
and  are  placed  opposite  to  the  grated  win 
tad  the  looking  glass  within,  they  fidl « 
kneet,  bow  the  head  quite  to  the  grow 
vith  gnat  hnmihty ;  tiiea  lift  it  up  agal 
tnd  tamhig  their  eyea  towards  the  looku 
■bort  pnjw ,  wherein  they  eroote  to  the  g 
Mid  MceuitiM,  or  say  a  talcamano  fan 
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idves  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  with  walk 
cises,  eating  or  drinking,  and  treating  one  anoi 
very  best  manner  they  are  able. 

This  plain  and  simple  act  of  devotion,  which  n 

peated  at  any  time,  even  when  they  are  not  cla* 

best  clothes,  is  on  the  solemn  festivals  perfom 

the  Sintos  worshippers,  at  the  temple  of  one  or  n 

whom  they  more  particularly  confide  in,  either 

the  patrons  of  the  profession  they  follow,  oi 

otherwise  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assii 

forward  them  in  their  private  undertakings.    *! 

no  settled  rites  and  church  ceremonies ;  no  b 

any  stated  forms  of  prayer.     Every  one  is  at 

set  forth  his  necessities  to  the  gods,  in  what  w 

aAer  what  manner  he  pleases.     Nay,  there  a 

them,  who  think  it  needless  tu  do  it  in  any  at 

a  supposition,  that  the  very  inmost  of  their  1 

their  thoughts,   wishes  and  desires,  are  knoi 

immortal  s:ods,  as  distinctly  as  their  faces  are  s 

looking-glass.     Nor  is  it  in  the  least  requisit 

any  particular  mortification  of  their  bodies,  oi 

of  devotion,  thoy  should  prepare  themselves  v, 

celebrate  their  festival  days,  ordinary  and  extr 

or  the  days  of  commemoration  of  flecoaAf-d  p 

nearest  relations.     F.ven  on  those  days  which 

particularly  consecrated  to   commf-morate  the 

their  parents,  and  which  they  obst:r\"e  very  r 

they  may  eat  or  drink  any  thing  \\\oy  plfa<^',  p 

be  not  otherwise  contrary  to  the  customs  of  rh'r « 

It  is  observable  in  general ,  that  their  f*:st;'.HN 

days  are  davs  sacred  rather  to  mutual  oomr^ii: 

civilities,  than  to  acts  of  holiness  and  d<:voii'ju; 

reason  also  they  call  them  r-bi«,  wriirh  ^jf-nf-rh 

visiting-days.     It  is  true,  indr*:rl,  thiit   t;,f  y 

duty  incumbent  on  them,  on  those  d<iy4,  to 

temple  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  the  first  and  pririri|>a 

their  worship,  and  the  tempi*:-  of  t,h<:ir  ori«=:r 

deceased  great  men.     And  altho'i^rh  tJj*y  are  < 

■enough  in  the  observance  of  tlii^flii'.v,  yet  tK^;  h 

their  time  is  spent  in  visitinq:  and  cornpl.:fi<:r 

fuperiori*.  friends  and  relations. 

•    Their  feasts,  weddings,  audiences,  great  env^r 
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and  in  geDcarrf  att  mmMX  of  bOIb  Mi  ^ 
are  made  oa  these  days  ptrfcwm  to  cNhen 
because  they  are  then  more  at  laiawe.  bat 
they  fancy  thai  their  gods  themadvai  are  vm 
lighted,  when  men  allow  themselvea  icaMoaUe 
and  diversions.    All  thor  rebis,  cr  holidays  n 
are  unmoveable,  being  fixed  to  certam  days. 
monthly,  others  yearly. 

The  monthly  holidays  are  three  in  nmnber.  The  fint  ii 
called  Tsitati,  and  is  the  fint  day  of  each  moalL  k 
deserves  rather  to  be  called  a  <^y  of  com|iliBSfiiti  sai 
mutual  civilities,  than  a  Sabbath.  The  Japanneae  oa  Ail 
day  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  pass  tbeir  time  inpiv 
from  house  to  house  to  see  their  superiors,  frioMls,  mk 
relations ;  to  pay  their  respects  and  compliments  to  tkai; 
and  to  wish  them  medito,  or  joy  on  the  happy  letnmsf 
the  uew  moon. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  about  the  templei, 
and  in  other  pleasant  places  where  there  is  agreeible  wsir 
ing.  Some  divert  themselves  with  drinking  soccsai,  i 
sort  of  liquor  peculiar  to  this  country.  Others  passlk 
afternoon  in  company  with  women.  In  short,  erar  one  Al- 
lows that  day  what  pleasures  and  diversions  he  Iikm  bsii 
And  this  custom  is  grown  so  universal,  that  not  oalythi 
Sintoists,  but  the  Japanese  in  general,  of  all  ranks  mi 
religions,  observe  it  as  a  custom  derived  down  to  tka 
from  their  ancestors,  and  worthy,  were  it  but  on  this  ith 
accouDt,  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  it. 

The  second  monthly  holiday  is  the  fifteenth  of  flsek 
month,  being  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  The  gods  of  ife 
country  have  a  greater  share  in  the  visits  the  JqMMit 
make  on  this  day,  than  their  friends  and  relations. 

Their  third  monthly  holiday  is  the  twenty-eighUiofcsch 
month,  being  the  day  before  the  new  moon,  or  the  hit 
day  of  the  decreasing  moon.  Not  near  so  much  regsidii 
had  to  this,  than  to  either  of  the  two  former;  and  Iks 
Sintos  temples  are  then  very  little  crowded.  Ihanii 
a  greater  concourse  of  people  on  this  day  at  the  BadlM.  _ 
temples,  it  being  one  of  the  monthly  holidays  sacndJik 
Amida.  ' 

They  have  6ve  great  yearly  rebi,  or  sek(  that  is^ 
irals  or  holidays;  which,  from  their  namhwr^ 
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gosokf,  that  is,  the  five  solemn  festivals.  They  are  pi 
posely  held  upon  those  days  which  are  judged  to  be  i 
most  unfortunate ;  and  they  have  also  borrowed  their  nan 
firom  thence.    They  are, 

1.  Songuatz,  or  the  new-year's  day. 

%  Sanguatz  sannitz,  the  third  day  of  the  third  moni 

3.  Goguatz  gonitz,  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month. 

4.  Sitsiguatz  fanuka,  the  seventh  day  of  the  sevei 
month ;  and, 

5.  Kuguatz  kunitz,-the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  montl 
But  these  five  great  yearly  festivals  are,  also,  little  ( 

ihefesta  politica^  days  of  universal  rejoicings. 

Besides  tliese  five  great  yearly  festivals,  there  are  mi 
more  holidays  observed  in  Japan,  of  less  note,  and  sac 
to  particular  gods  and  idols,  in  whose  honour  they 
celebrated,  either  universally  and  throughout  the  emp 
or  only  in  some  particular  places,  which  in  a  more  pecu 
manner  acknowledge  their  favour  and  protection. 

Tensio  Dai  Sin  is  the  supreme  of  all  the  gods  of 
Japanese,  and  acknowledged  as  patron  and  protectoi 
the  whole  empire.  His  annual  festival  falls  upon  the  \ 
teenth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  and  is  celebrated  in 
cities  and  villages  throughout  the  empire,  among  ot 
things,  with  solemn  matsuris,  as  they  call  them,  or  proc 
sions  and  public  shows  in  honour,  and  oflen  in  the  prese; 
of  his  idol  and  priests.  It  is  a  custom  which  obtain: 
all  cities  and  villages,  to  have  two  such  matsuris  c( 
brated  every  year  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity 
honour  of  that  god,  to  whose  more  particular  care  s 
protection  they  have  devoted  themselves.  Dai 
Tensio,  besides  the  great  yearly  festival,  which  is  on 
sixteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  sixteenth,  twer 
first,  and  twenty-sixth  days  of  every  month  are  likev 
sacred  to  him,  but  not  celebrated  with  any  great  soh 
nity. 

The  ninth  (common  people  add  the  nineteenth  ; 
twenty-ninth)  of  every  month  is  sacred  to  Suwa. 
lovers  of  hunting,  and  such  peisons  as  recomm 
themselves  to  Siiwa*s  more  immediate  protection,  ne 
fail  on  these  davs  to  pay  their  duty  and  worship  to  hin 
his  temples.  Tlis  nnnual  festival  is  celebrated  with  n 
than  oroinary  p-  •!  p  uid  sniemnity,  on  the  ninth  <|iil.  '^ 

M 
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-sixth  month.  The  Canosis  cm  this  day  mtke  all  diOK 
who  come  to  worship  at  Suwa's  temples  creep  through  t 
■circle,  or  hoop,  made  of  bamboos,  and  woona  abont  with 
linen,  in  memory  of  a  certain  accident,  which  is  said  ID 
have  happened  to  the  saint  in  his  life-time  Bat  the 
greatest  of  his  yearly  festivals  is  celebrated  at  Nafl;asaki 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  This  city  has  t 
particular  veneration  for  Suwa;  and  the  matsuiis,  and 
other  public  and  private  rejoicings  made  on  this  occasiooi 
last  three  days  successively. 

Tensii  has  two  yearly  festivals,  one  on  the  twenty-fifth 
dsy  of  the  second  month,  the  other  on  the  twenty-fifUi 
day  of  the  eightli  month,  which  last  is  celebrated  with 
much  greater  solemnity  than  the  first.  His  chief  temple 
is  at  Saif,  the  place  of  his  banishment.  He  has  another 
at  Miaco,  where  he  manifested  himself  by  many  miractet. 
His  adorers  resort  in  pilgrimage  to  these  two  places  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  chiefly  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
the  eighth  month.  Ho  lias  also  a  private  monthly  holi- 
day, every  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month. 

The  festival  of  Fatzman,  a  brother  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  b 
likewise  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  the  eighth 
month.  He  was  in  his  lifetime  called  Oosin,  and  was  the 
sixteenth  Emperor  of  Japan. 

The  festival  of  Mori  Saki  Dai  Gongen,is  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  third  month. 

Gotsutenno,  or  Giwon,  has  his  festival  at  Nagasaki 
on  the  fiteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month.  His  monthly 
holiday  is  the  same  with  Fatzman*s,  but  little  regarded. 

hiaii  Dai  Miosin,  is  the  great  god  of  the  foxes.  His 
yearly  festival  is  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eleventh  month, 
and  his  monthly  holiday  every  eighth  day  of  the  month. 

Idsumo  no  O  Jasijro,  that  is,  0  Jasijro  of  the  province 
Idsumo,  is  another  god,  for  whom  they  have  a  grreat  r^ 
spect.  Amongst  several  glorious  exploits  he  killed  t 
mischievous  terrible  dragon  He  is  called  also  Osjuwo 
ni  no  Mikotto. 

Kassino  Dai  Miosin.  She  was  Empress  of  Japan,  and 
in  her  life- time  called  Singukoga. 

Bensaiten.  Her  festival  is  on  the  seventh  day  of  ths 
eighth  month. 


KHUsa  (SkMgou  Naaiwm  lUuteao  Mu  KoUnM 
IM  Miotb  was  th*  leventetnUi  Ettpcmr  of  Ji^ma,  and 
in  his  life  time  called  Nintokn. 

Aikano  Dai  Miosin,  wai  the  tweaty-ferenfh  Emperor  of 
Janan,  and  wken  alive  called  Kei  Tei. 

Kimbo  Senno  Oogin,  was  in  his  life  time  called  Ankan, 
and  was  the  twenty-eighth  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Hie  merchants  worship  and  devote  themselves  in  a  mora 
pecoliat  manner  to  the  ibur  following  gods,  as  gods  of 
ftMtnne  and  prosperity. 

1.  Jebisu  was  Tensio  Dai  Sin's  brother,  bat  by  him  di»« 
paced  and  banished  into  an  munhabited  island.  It 
IS  said  of  him  that  he  coold  live  two  or  three  days  nnder 
water.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Nqstaae  of  the  country, 
and  die  protector  of  fishermen,  and  sea^faring  peopfe. 
Tbey  repraeat  him  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  an  aneling^rod 
in  one  hand,  or  the  celebrated  fish  tai,  in  the  other. 

2.  Daikokn,  is  said  to  have  the  power,  that  wherever 
he  knocks  with  his  hammer  he  can  fetch  oat  from  thence 
any  thing  he  wants,  as  for  instance,  rice,  victaals,  cloth, 
money,  &c.  He  is  commonly  refxesented  sitting  on  a 
bale  of  rice,  with  his  fortunate  hammer  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  bag  laid  by  him,  in  which  he  put  whatever  ne  knocks 
oat. 

3.  Tossitoku ;  and  by  some  called  Kurokusi.  The  Ja^ 
panese  worship  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  his  assistance,  success  and  prosperity 
in  their  undertakings.  He  is  represented  standing  clad 
in  a  large  govm  with  long  sleeves,  a  long  beard,  a 
huffe  monstrous  forehead,  and  large  ears,  and  a  fan  in  his 
rigjfat  hand. 

4.  Fottei,  by  some  called  Miroku,  is  represented  with  a 
great  huge  belly.  His  worshippers  expect  firom  his  bene- 
volent assistance,  among  other  good  things,  health,  riches, 
and  children. 

These  are  the  gpreatest  of  the  Japanese  gods,  and  the  fes- 
tival days  sacred  to  them.  There  are  many  more  saints  and 
great  men,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  on  particular  days, 
because  of  their  noble  actions,  and  great  services  done  to 
their  country.  But  they  are  confined  to  particular  places, 
being  called  the  saints  of  such  and  such  a  place,  and  were 
sever  canonized  by  the  Mikaddo,  who  alone  can  maker 
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Muntit  nor  are  they  honoured  with  an  okiirinay  w  they 
call  it,  or  illustrious  title,  which  is  usually  giTeu  to  aev 

gods  and  saints. 

The  Japanese  arerery  much  addicted  to  pilgrimages  to 
their  temples  and  sacred  places  in  various  remote  parts  of 
the  country. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  these  temples,  and  what  is  re* 
maurkable  in  and  about  them,  without  being  conducted  hj 
a  Canusis,or  his  servants,  must  observe  the  following  rales : 
Tliey  go,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  river  Mijangawa«  whicfa 
runs  by  the  village  Isje,  opposite  to  the  temples,  there  to 
wash  and  to  clean  themselves.     Thence  walking  towards 
the  houses  of  the  Canusis,  and  other  merchants,  which 
are  about  the  length  of  three  or  four  streets  distant  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  passing  these  houses,  they 
come  to  a  broad  gravelly  walk,  which  leads  them  straight 
to  the  Geku  Mia.     Here  they  worship  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  go  round  to  view  the  inferior  temples,  beginning 
on  the  right  hand,  and  so  going  on  till  they  come  again 
to  the  same  temple,  from  whence  they  proceed  stnueht 
forward  to  the  second,  called  Naiku,  where  they  worsnip 
as  before,  and  see  the  Massias  round  it.  From  this  second 
temple  they  proceed  further  up  a  neighbouring  hill,  situate 
not  far  from  the  coast;  and  having  walked  the  length  of 
about  fifteen  streets,  they  came  to  a  small  cavern,  called 
•  Awano  Matta,  that  is  the  coast  of  heaven,  which  is  not 
above  twenty  ikins  distan  tfrom  tlie  sea.  It  was  in  this  cs* 
vem  the  great  Tensio  Dai  Sin  hid  himself,  and  thereby  de- 
priving the  world,  sun  and  stars,  of  their  light,  shewing 
that  he  alone  is  the  lord  and  fountain   of  light,  and  the 
Supreme  of  all  the  gods.     This  cavern  is  about  a  mat 
and  a  half  large,  with  a  small  temple  or  chapel,  wherein 
they  keep  a  cami  or  idol  sitting  on  a  cow,  and  called 
Dainitz  no  rai,  that  is  the  great  representation  of  the  sun. 
Hard  by  live  some  Canusis  in  two  houses  built  upon  the 
coasts,  which  are  hereabouts  very  steep  and  rocky,     fhe 
pilgrim  performs  his  devotions  also  at  this  cavern  and 
temple,  and  then  presents  the  Canusis  with  a  few  Putjei, 
desiring  them  withal  to  plant  a  sugi-plant  in  memory  of 
his  having  been  there.     From  the  top  of  this  hill,  a  large 
island  is  seen  at  a  distance,  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  htif 
oif  the  coast,  which  they  say  arose  out  of  the  ocean  ia 
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Ite  timet  of  Ten^o  Dni  Sin*  IWie  an  the 
•ble  things  to  be  feeo  at  Ine.    CarioM  pikriaw 
they  xetom  lo  Iqe,  go  a  cooue  of  miles  faiacr  to 
stately  Bndsdo  teiqple,  caUed  Asamadaki,  whcto  ihsy 
worship  a  Quanwoa,  caUed  Kolrasohosatz. 

Qf  tie  Jmmmaboi,  or  Moamtam^Prietis,  mtd  tdker  RrSm* 
(Mif  Orden^ — Hie  superstitious  Japanese  are  no  less  in- 
clined to  make  reiigkNu  vows*  than  they  are  to  visit  m 
pilgrimage  holy  places.  Many  among  them,  and  those  in 
particniar  who  aim  at  a  qnidk  nnhmdeied  passage  into 
Aeir  Elysian  Fields^  or  a  more  eminent  pnoe  in  thean 
stations  of  happiness,  devote  themselves  to  enter  into  a 
certain  xeligioas  order  cf  hermits,  called  Jammabos  in  the 
country  language.  Others,  who  labour  under  some 
poral  mislbrtune,  or  are  upon  the  point  of  going  about  1 
affiur  ofomsequence,  frequently  make  a  vow,  that  in 
ef  delivery  from  present  danger,  or  good  success  in  their 
undertakings,  they  wOi,  out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
the  gods,  go  to  worship  at  certain  temples,  or  k«ep  to  a 
rigorous  abstinence  on  certain  days,  or  build  temjjles,  or 
make  valuable  presents  to  the  priests,  and  eztensive  cba- 
rities  to  the  poor,  and  the  like. 

Jimmabos  signifies  properly  speaking,  a  mountain 
soldier.  They  are  a  sort  of  hermits,  who  pretend  to 
abandon  the  temporal  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal ;  to  exchange  an  easy  and  commodious  way  of  life 
for  an  austere  ana  rigorous  one ;  pleasures  for  mortifica- 
tions ;  spending  most  of  their  time  in  going  up  and  down 
holy  mountains,  and  frequently  washing  themselves  with 
water,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  winter.  The  richer  among 
them,  who  are  more  at  their  ease,  live  in  their  own  houses. 
Tlie  poorer  go  strolling  and  bulging  about  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Syriga,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  high  mountain  Fusi  Jamma;  to  the  top  wherec^ 
they  are  by  the  rules  of  their  order  obliged  to  climb  every 
year,  in  the  sixth  month.  Some  few  have  mias,  or  ten^ 
pies,  but,  generally  speaking,  so  ill  provided  for,  that  they 
can  scarce  get  a  livelihood  by  them. 

The  founder  of  this  order  was  one  Gienao  Giossa,  who 
Kved  about  1 100  years  ago.  They  can  give  no  manner  of 
account  of  his  birth,  parents  and  relations.  Nor  had  he 
any  issue.     He  was  the  first  that  chose  this  soliuiry  way 
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of  BfclbrdiemortiflcttioiiorbbbodT.  Hsip 
line  wtiidcriiig  tfanmgh  deiert,  wM,  ud  «■ 
placet,  which  in  tKe  em  prored  no  iaconeidteob 
to  Ut  oountiy,  insomuch,  as  thereby  he  diMO 
•itttfttion  and  nature  of  aodi  placet,  wfaMi  Qobo 
Urn  Tentored  to  riew,  or  to  Mst  through,  becauH 
rooghnets  and  wild  aspect  bj  these  meant  hel 
new,  easier,  and  shorter  roads,  from  placet  to  | 
the  great  advantage  of  traTdlers.  His  followen 
cess  of  time,  split  into  two  difierent  orders.  One 
Totanftu  Those  who  embrace  this,  mutt  ooo 
elimb  up  to  the  top  of  Fikoosan,  a  Terj  high  mo 
tlw  prorinoe  Cosen,  upon  the  confines  oif  Td 
joamev  of  no  small  dimculty  and  danger,  by"  i 
die  height  and  steepness  of  this  mountain,  and  I 
praeipices  all  round  it,  but  much  more,  beeaute 
pretend,  it  hath  this  smgular  quiditj,  that  cdl  d 
presume  to  ascend  it,  when  fusios,  that  is,  labovi 
any  degree  of  impurity,  are  by  way  of  punisl] 
thm  impious  rashness  possessed  with  the  fin 
would  say,  the  devil)  and  turn  stark  mad.  Tfa 
order  is  called,  FonsanfiEu  Those  who  enter  i 
must  Tisit  in  pilgrimage,  once  a  year,  the  grave 
founder  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  the 
Jostsijno,  which  by  reason  of  its  height  is  callei 
that  is,  the  top  of  the  high  mountain. 

It  is  said  to  be  excessively  cold  at  the  top  of  tb 
tain,  the  steepness  and  precipices  whereof  make  i 
no  less  dangerous,  than  that  of  the  other  mentioni 
Should  any  one  presume  to  undertake  this  joumi 
out  having  first  duly  purified  and  prepared  hima 
he  would  run  the  hazard  of  being  thrown  down  d 
precipices,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  or  at  least  by  a  1 
sickness,  or  some  other  considerable  misforUine 
his  folly,  and  the  contempt  of  the  iust  anger  of  t 
And  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  dangers  and  dii 
all  persons,  who  enter  into  any  of  these  two  ordc 
undertake  this  journey  once  a  year.  In  ordei 
they  qualify  themselves  by  a  previous  mortifies 
virtue  whereof  they  must  for  some  time  absts 
their  wives,  from  impure  food,  and  other  thing 
use  of  which  they  might  contract  any  degree  of  i 


1^  B0fcr  to  imally  notftrgetdiif  froquendy  to  bttte 
to  wMh  theauelf  M  in  coU  water.  At  knif  •■  dMy 
upon  the  joqney,  they  must  live  only  upon  what 
I  and  plant!  they  &id  on  the  moontain. 
they  return  safe  home  from  this  hazardous  pilgrimage,^ 
repair  fordmthy  each  to  the  general  of  his  order/ 
lasides  at  Miaco,  jnake  him  a  snudl  present  in  BKmey, 
h  if  poor,  they  must  get  by  begeioffy  and  reoei?efroai 
a  BM>re  hcnourahle  title  and  hi^ier  dignity,  which 
siaas  some  alteration  in  their  dress,  and  inoreasea  the 
iBt  Aat  must  be  shewn  them  by  their  brethfea  of  the 
I  order.  Sofer  is  ambitiott from  being  banished  o«t 
leae  religious  societies. 

IB  religious  of  this  order  wear  the  ^'^w^wwn  habit  of 
bur  pesions,  with  some  additional  ornaments,  by  the 
itea  of  the  order,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  name 
memiDg:— They  are,  Wakisasi,  a  scimeter  of  Fudo, 
h  they  wear  stuck  in  their  girdle  on  tl^  left  side. 
:Soaieiwhat  shorter  than  a  katenna,  and  kept  in  a  flat 
di 

ikkttdsio,  a  small  staff  of  the  god  Dsiso,  with  a  cop- 
head,  to  which  are  fastened  four  rings,  likewise  of 
er.  They  rattle  this  staff  in  their  prayers  npon  utter» 
sertain  words. 

mnokai,  a  large  .shell,  which  will  hold  about  a  pint  of 

r,  and  is  wound  fike  a  buccinum,  or  trumpet,  smooth, 

white«  with  beautiful  red  spots  and  lines.    It  is  found 

ly  about  Array,  in  low  water.     It  hangs  down  from 

girdle,  and  serves  them  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet; 

sg  for  thb  purpose  a  tube  fastened  to  the  end,  through 

h  they  blow  upon  the  approach  of  travellers,  to  beg 

charity.     It  sounds  not  unlike  a  cowherd's  horn. 

iusukake,  a  twisted  band  or  scarf,  with  fringes  at  the 

They  wear  it  about  the  neck.     By  the  length  of 

scarf,  as  also  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  fringes,  it 

lown  what  titles  and  dignities  they  have  been  raised 

f  their  superiors. 

>ki,  a  cap  or  head-dress,  which  they  wear  on  the 
lead.     It  IS  peculiar  only  to  some  few  among  them, 
ii,  a  bag  wherein  they  keep  a  book,  some  mouay,  and 
u    They  carry  it  upon  their  backs, 
laawono  warandrie,  are  their  shoes  or  sandals,  which 
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Are  twitted  of  straw,  and  the  stalks  of  the  Urate  flovtf; 
a  plant  io  great  repute  of  hohness  amongst  thcB. 
lliey  wear  them  chiefly  ^^  their  penitential  pilgiiinspi 
to  the  tops  of  the  two  holy  mountains  abofe  mss- 
ticned. 

Iza  Taka  no  Dsiusu,  is  their  rosary  or  string  of  hetdl, 
by  which  they  say  their  prayers.  It  is  made  of  rough 
bails.  The  invention  and  use  of  it  are  of  a  later  d^ 
than  the  institution  of  the  order,  accordingly  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  in  their  statutes.  Kongo  Dsuje,  t 
thick  strong  staff,  a  very  useful  instrument  for  their  joll^ 
nev  to  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

'The  most  eminent  among  them  have  the  hair  cut  off 
short  behind  their  heads.  Others  let  it  grow,  and  tie  it 
together.  Many  shave  themselves  close,  as  do  in  psrti- 
cular  the  novices  upon  their  entering  the  order,  in  imiti- 
tion  of  the  Budsdo  priests,  of  whom  they  have  borrowed 
ll)is  custom. 

One  of  their  chief  and  most  mysterious  sins,  as  the? 
tall  them,  or  charms,  is  when  holding  up  both  hands,  SM 
twisting  the  fingers,  as  it  were,  one  within  another,  ther 
represent  the  Si  Tensi  O,  that  is,  the  four  most  poweHu 
gods  of  the  thirty-third  and  last  heaven.  The  position  ioto 
which  they  put  their  fingers  is  thus :  they  hold  up  tlie 
two  middle  nngers,  one  against  another,  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, and  make  the  two  next  figers,  on  each  side,  cnM 
one  another  in  such  a  manner,  tliatthey  point  towards  fotf 
different  comers  of  the  world  in  representation  of  tlis 
four  gods,  whom  they  call  Tammonden,  Tsigokten,  Sofio- 
ten,  and  Camokten.  The  two  middle  fingers  held  up, 
almost  perpendicularly,  serve  them,  as  they  pretend,  in 
the  nature  of  a  spy-glas*,  whereby  to  spy  out  the  spirits 
and  distempers,  to  see  the  kitz  or  fox,  and  the  ma,  or  evil 
spirit,  lodged  in  person  s  bodies,  and  to  find  out  precisely 
what  sort  they  are,  in  order  aflerwards  to  square  their 
charms  and  ceremonious  superstitions  to  the  more  ef* 
fectual  driving  of  them  out  But  this  position  of  the 
middle  fingers  with  regard  to  the  rest  is  to  represent  be- 
sides Fudo  mio  wo,  that  is,  the  holy  great  Fudo,  formerly 
a  Giosia,  a  mighty  devotee  of  their  order,  who,  among 
oilier  extraordinary  mortifications,  sat  down  daily  is 
the    midst  of  a  large  fire,  without  receiving  any  hurt; 


mA  by  wfaoM  powerliil  ttsistanoe  thej  belie?«,  cq  dm 
aocoant,  to  be  aUe,  not  only  to  destroy  tbe  burniiig 
fifditj  of  fire  when  they  pleaae,  but  alto  to  make  it  senre 
it  command  to  what  porposes  .they  thmk  fit  A  lan^ 
filled  with  an  oil  made  of  a  certain  black  venomous  water 
loardy  called  inari,  is  kept  continually  burning  before  the 
idol  of  Fudo. 

There  are  many, more  religious  orders  and  societies  es* 
tablished  in  this  country,  but  they  are  too  numerous  for 
insertion. 

Of  ike  BudsdOf  or  Foreign  Pa^an  Worakip,  and  its  Fomn 
dtr. — ^Foreign  idols,  for  distinction's  sake  horn  the  Kami, 
or  Sin,  whicn  were  worshipped  in  the  country  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  are  called  Budsd  and  Footoke.  The  chir 
ncters,  also,  whereby  these  two  words  are  expressed, 
difiS^r  ftom  those  of  Sin  and  KamL  Budsdo,  in  the  MVenl 
aense,  si|^ifies  the  way  of  foreign  idols,  that  is,  the  way 
of  worshipping  foreign  idols.  The  origin  of  this  religion, 
which  quickly  spread  through  most  Viatic  countries  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  Eetst  (not  unlike  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  which  propagates  itself,  and  spreads  far  round,  by 
sending  down  new  roots  from  the  extremities  of  its 
branches),  must  be  looked  for  among  the  Brahmins^ 
There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe,  both  from  tbe  affinity 
of  the  name,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  religion,  that  its 
author  and  founder  is  the  very  saune  person,  whom  the 
Brahmins  call  Budha,  and  believe  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  Vishnoo,  or  their  Deity,  who  made  its  ninth  appear* 
ance  in  the  world  under  this  name,  and  in  the  shape  of 
this  man.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  call  him  Buds  and 
Siaka.  These  two  names  indeed  became  in  process  of 
time  a  common  epithet  of  all  gods  and  idols  m  general, 
the  worship  of  which  was  brought  over  from  other  coun* 
tries:  sometimes  also  they  were  given  to  the  saints 
and  great  men  who  preached  these  new  doctrines.  The 
common  people  in  Siam  call  him  Prah  Pudi  Dsau,  that  is, 
the  Holy  Lord,  and  the  learned  among  them,  in  their  pali, 
or  holy  language,  Sammona  Khodum.  The  Paguans  caL' 
Jiiin  Samman  a  Kkutama. 

■  He  lived  seventy-nine  years,  and  died  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  year  before  Christ  950. 
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The  most  essential  points  of  his  doctrine  are  as  ibi^ 
low: — 

The  souls  of  men  and  animals  are  inunortal :  bedi  SR 
of  the  same  substance,  and  differ  only  according  li 
the  different  objects  they  are  placed  in. 

The  souls  of  men,  after  their  departure  fitun  their 
bodies,  are  rewarded  in  a  place  of  happiness  or  rnisoy, 
according  to  their  behaviour  in  this  life. 

The  place  of  happiness  is  called  Goknrakf,  that  is,  s 
place  of  eternal  pleasures.  As  the  gods  differ  in  tbdi 
nature,  and  the  souls  of  men  in  the  merit  of  their  past 
actions,  so  do  likewise  the  degrees  of  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness in  their  Elysian  fields,  that  every  one  may  be  n^ 
warded  as  he  deserves.  However  the  whole  place  is  sa 
thoroughly  filled  with  bliss  and  pleasure,  that  each  hi4)py 
inhabitant  thinks  his  portion  the  best,  and  far  from  enfy- 
in^  the  happier  state  of  others,  wishes  only  for  ever  ta 
enjoy  his  own. 

Amida  is  the  sovereign  commander  of  these  heavenly 
stations.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  general  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  human  souls,  but  more  particularly  as  the  god 
and  father  of  those  who  happily  transmigrate  into  tlwse 
places  of  bliss.  Through  his  sole  mediation,  men  are  to 
obtain  absolution  from  their  sins,  and  a  portion  of  hiqpp- 
ness  in  a  future  life. 

Leading  a  virtuous  life,  and  doing  nothing  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  commandments  of  the  law  of  Siaka,  is  tlM 
only  way  to  become  agreeable  to  Amida,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happiness. 

The  five  commandments  of  the  doctrine  of  Siaka, 
the  standing  rule  of  the  life  and  behaviour  of  all  kii 
faithful  adherents,  are  called  Gokai,  which  implies  as  much 
as  the  five  cautions,  or  warnings :  they  are, 

Se  Seo,  the  law  not  to  kill  any  thing  that  hath  life 
in  it. 

Tsu  To,  the  law  not  to  steaL 

Sijain,  the  law  not  to  whore. 

Mago,  the  law  not  to  lie. 

Onsiu,  the  law  not  to  drink  strong  liquors ;  a  law  whica 
Siaka  most  earnestly  recommended  to  his  disciplees,tobe 
by  them  strictly  observed. 
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to  theie  five  chief  and  general  commaodmentsi 
ontain  in  substance  the  whole  law  of  Siaka,  follow 
cai,  as  they  call  them,  that  is,  counsels  or  admoni* 
eing  nothing  else  but  the  five  first  laws  branched 
1  applied  to  more  particular  actions,  and  tending  to 
er  observance  of  virtue.  For  the  sake  of  the 
,  and  such  as  aim  at  a  more  than  ordinary  state  of 
ind  perfection,  even  in  tliis  world,  a  still  further 
iion  has  been  contrived  into  Gofiakkai,  that  is» 
dred  counsels  and  admonitions,  wherein  are  sped* 
d  determined  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  par^ 
y,  whatever  actions  have,  according  to  their  no- 
te least  tendency  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  oug^ht  on 
ount  to  be  done  or  omitted, 
mmber  of  these  Gofiakkai  beinfl^  so  very  extensive, 
vender  that  those,  who  will  obli^  themselves  to  a 
bservance  thereof,  are  as  few  m  proportion ;  the 
lince  they  tend  to  such  a  thorough  mortification 
bodies,  as  to  measure  and  prescribe  the  very  mi- 
Muts  of  their  diet,  allowing  scarce  so  much  as  is 
ry  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Nothing  but  the 
n  of  acquiring  a  great  repute  of  perfection  and 

in  this  world,  and  tlie  desire  of  being  raised  to  a 
ninent  station  of  happiness  in  the  next,  can  prompt 
ly  to  undergo  such  a  rude  and  severe  discipline 
escribed  by  the  Gofiakkai,  and  few  there  are,  even 
the  best  part  of  their  clergy,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
portion  of  happiness  in  a  future  world,  would  wiU 
mounce  the  very  least  pleasures  of  this, 
lersons,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  who  by  their  sin* 
and  vicious  actions,  have  rendered  themselves  un- 
of  the  pleasures  prepared  for  the  virtuous,  are  sent 
Bir  death  to  a  place  of  misery,  called  Dsigokf,  there 
onfined  and  tormented,  not  indeed  for  ever,  but 
ring  a  certain  undetermined  time.  As  the  plea- 
*  the  Elysian  fields  difier  in  degrees,  so  do  like* 
5  torments  in  these  infernal  places.  Justice  re- 
:hat  every  one  should  be  punished,  according  to 
ire  and  number  of  his  crimes,  the  number  of  years 
.  in  tlie  world,  the  station  he  lived  in,  and  the  op- 
:ies  he  had  to  be  virtuous  and  good.    Jemma,  or 

Y 
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with  a  more  majestoooi  dianetor^  Jemmm  O  (by  whidi 
same  name  he  is  known  also  to  the  Brahmina,  Siamita, 
and  Chineie),  is  the  severe  judgpe  and  sovereirn  commaa- 
der  of  this  place  of  darkness  and  misery.  All  the  tiooos 
actions  of  mankind  appear  to  him  in  all  their  honor  and 
heinousness,  by  the  means  of  a  laree  l<K>kin^glass,  placed 
before  him,  and  called  ssofariuo  kagmmi,  or  the  lookio|- 
glass  of  knowledge.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  unhappy 
souls  confined  to  these  prisons  of  darkness  are  not  w 
considerable  and  lasting,  but  that  great  relief  may  be  a- 
pected  from  the  virtuous  life  and  good  actions  of  thdr 
nroily,  friends,  and  relations,  whom  they  left  behiai 
But  nothine  is  so  conducive  to  this  desirable  end,  u  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  priests  to  the  great  and  good 
Amida,  who  by  his  powerful  intercession,  can  prevail  10 
Uj  upon  the  almost  inexorable  judge  of  this  infernal  place, 
as  to  oblige  him  to  remit  from  idhe  severity  of  his  sea- 
tence,  to  treat  the  unhappy  imprisoned  souls  with  kind- 
ness, at  least  so  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  joi- 
tice,  and  the  punishment  their  crimes  deserve,  and  last  of 
all,  to  send  them  abroad  into  the  world  again  as  soon  ai 
possible. 

When  the  miserable  souls  have  been  confined  m  Aeie 
prisons  of  darkness  a  time  sufiicient  to  expiate  their  crimeii 
they  are,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  Jemma  O,  sent  bsck 
into  the  world,  to  animate,  not  indeed  the  bodies  of  meo, 
but  of  such  vile  creatures  whose  natures  and  propertiei 
are  nearly  related  to  their  former  sinful  inclinations,  such 
as,  for  instance,  serpents,  toads,  insects,  birds,  fishei, 
quadrupeds,  and  the  like.  From  the  vilest  of  these,  traoi- 
migrating  by  degrees  into  others,  and  nobler,  they  at  lilt 
are  suffered  again  to  enter  human  bodies,  by  which  roessi 
it  is  put  in  their  power,  either  by  a  good  and  virtuous  life 
to  render  themselves  worthy  of  a  future  uninterrupted  state 
of  happiness,  or  by  a  new  course  of  vices  to  expose  tbea* 
selves  once  more  to  undergo  all  the  miseries  of  confiae- 
ment  in  a  place  of  torment,  succeeded  by  a  new  unhappy 
transmigration. 

These  are  the  most  essential  points  of  the  doctrine  d 
Siaka. 
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BE  REUGION  OF  THE  CHINESE  AND  RUSSIAN 

TARTAR  TRIBES, 

Is  ft  mixture  of  Lamaisniy  Iftlamlim,  and  Gentooitm, 
irtakingt  m  ^me  eases,  also  of  a  resemblance  of  the 
nraptions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  The 
olfttrous  tribes  principally  follow  the  worship  of  the 
rand  Lama;  bat  even  a  grosser  species  of  laolatrr  is 
Dowed  by  iome  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  some  of  the 
OBSftcksi  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  China. 
Some  of  them  are  the  grossest  idolaters^  and  worship 
de  rude  imagoes,  which  generally  consist  of  a  small  bit 
'  wood  ft  few  inches  in  length ;  the  upper  part  is  round- 
1  off,  and  adorned  with  some  rude  marks  to  resemble 
e  human  features,  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  figure 
dressed  up  in  rags.  In  fine  weather  and  prosperous 
asons,  they  caress  these  ragged  deities,  but  are  apt  to 
sat  them  yery  roughly  when  die  contrary  happens. 
Others  of  the  Tartars  profeor  a  belief  in  the  existence 
'  one  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has 
vided  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  destiny  of 
en,  among  a  great  number  of  subaltern  divinities,  who 
e  left  to  act  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  conse- 
lently  whose  favour  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  by  special 
ts  oi  homage  and  attention. 

It  is  the  custom  among  some  of  the  Tartar  nations  to 
im  their  dead,  and  inter  their  ashes  on  an  eminence. 
Km  which  they  raise  a  heap  of  stones,  and  place  on  it 
tie  banners ;  but  the  ^eater  part  of  the  Pagan  Tartars 
iry  their  dead,  and  with  each  man  his  best  horse  and 
>veables,  for  his  use  in  the  other  woild.  Others,  bow- 
er, throw  their  dead  into  open  fields,  to  be  devoured  by 
e  dogs,  of  which  many  run  wild,  and  some  are  kept  for 
Is  purpose.  If  the  bodies  are  thus  devoured  by  any 
imber  exceeding  six,  they  think  honourably  of  the  de- 
tsed ;  otherwise  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  relations. 
On  some  of  the  skirts  of  the  villages  are  seen  tombs, 
lich  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the  houses ;  each  of 
em  encloses  three,  four  or  five  biers  of  a  aeftt  woriunaa* 

t2 
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Many  of  them»  both  men  and  women,  are  ekawuau,itt 
believers  in  the  witchcraft  of  those  pretended  soroerars. 
They  dread  the  Russian  pries ts,  and  do  all  they  csa 
to  avoid  meeting  them,  which,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
effect,  they  act  the  hypocrite,  till  they  can  6nd  a  con- 
venient opportanity  to  make  an  escape.  They  pay  t 
secret  homage  to  their  god  Kouika^  and  place  in  him  lo 
entire  a  confidence,  that  they  address  their  prayers  to  him 
when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  any  boon,  or  of 
engaging  in  any  enterprise.  When  they  go  to  the  chace 
they  abstain  from  washing  themselves,  and  are  careful 
not  to  make  the  sig^  of  the  cross;  they  invoke  their 
Koutka,  and  the  first  animal  they  catch  is  sacrificed  to 
him.  After  this  act  of  devotion  they  conceive  that  their 
chace  will  be  successful ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  were  to 
cross  themselves,  they  would  despair  of  catciiing  aoy 
thing.  To  the  same  deity  they  consecrate  their  new- 
born children,  who  are  destined  to  become  chamans. 

The  great  veneration  of  these  people  for  sorcerers  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  it  approacnes  to  insanity,  and  is 
really  to  be  jpitied ;  for  the  extravagant  and  wild  absurdi- 
ties by  which  these  magicians  keep  alive  the  credulity  of 
their  friends,  excite  the  indignation  rather  than  the 
laughter  of  eye-witnesses.  This  superstition  is  conftned 
to  but  a  small  part  of  the  Kamtschadales,  who  do  not  now 
profess  it  openly,  nor  give  the  same  splendour  they  once 
did  to  their  necromancy. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  CEYLON. 

The  religion  followed  in  the  Island  of  Cbtlox  to 
much  resembles  either  that  of  the  Gentoos,  or  what  if 
sometimes  called  the  Religion  of  Boodh,  that  very  little 
need  be  said  concerning  it.  This  religion  is  followed  by 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the 
island.  The  images  of  Boodh  appear  with  short  and  criiH 
hair,  because  it  is  believed  that  he  cut  it  with  a  gokka 
sword,  which  produced  that  effect  Their  priests  maniiest 
a  much  greater  degree  of  intellect  than  the  Brahmins  of 
Hindoostan.  Two  of  their  pricsU,  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  b^  \\\t  Y^owi  ««xtlons  of  the  Wesleyan  M^ 
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hodist  Missions^  recently  Tisited  London,  and  are  at  pre* 
tent  engaged  in  learning  our  language,  qualifying  tiiem* 
selves  for  missionaries  and  teachers  in  their  own  country 
en  their  return. 

Indeed,  there  are  already  several  converted  Budhu 
priests  employed  as  schoolmasters  and  catechists,  and 
other  native  preachers,  who  are  described  as  very  useful 
in  assisting  the  European  Missionaries,  and  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures. 

Of  the  means  employed  by  the  unconverted  priests  to 
deler  men  from  sin,  or  to  induce  them  to  perform  some 
act,  the  reader  has  only  to  cast  his  e^e  over  the  adjoining 
cats,  representing  Ceylonese  hills,  m  which  flames  ana 
tortures  of  the  most  frightful  description  are  seen  em* 
ployed  to  punish  the  damned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Heavens  of  the  Boodhists  are  little  inferior  to  the  luxurious 
descriptions  of  the  Heavens  of  Vishnoo  or  Bramha. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony  is  extremely  simple: — ^The 
priest  joins  the  parties  together  by  placing  their  thumbs 
together,  uttering  a  few  words,  then  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  covers  them  with  a  sheet.  They  separate  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  they  think  proper. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  LAPLANDERS. 

Although  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Danes 
and  Swedes,  to  inform  the  minds  of  the  Laplanders  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  yet  the  majority  of  them  continue 
to  practise  superstitions  and  idolatries,  as  gross  as  any 
that  are  to  be  met  with  among  Pagans  Augury  and 
witchcraft  are  practised  among  them ;  and  they  have  been 
considered  by  many  of  our  modem  traders  as  very  skilful 
ill  magic  and  divination.  They  are  professedly  Christians 
of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  but  so  superstitious, .  that  if 
they  meet  any  thing  in  the  morning  esteemed  ominous, 
they  return  home,  and  do  not  stir  out  the  whole  day : 
they  pray  to  their  ancient  idols  for  the  increase  and  safety 
of  their  herds. 

Their  magicians  make  use  of  what  th^y  call  a  drum,  am 
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inttroraent  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  tambourine.  Oh 
this  they  draw  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as  weB  ss 
those  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles,  the  sud,  the  mooo. 
stars,  birds,  and  rivers.  On  different  parts  of  this  instra- 
ment  and  its  ornaments  are  placed  small  brass  ringi, 
which,  when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer* 
dance  over  the  figures,  and,  according  to  their  progresi, 
the  sorcerer  prognosticates.  When  he  has  gone  throagli 
all  his  manceuvres,  he  informs  his  audience  what  they 
desire  to  know. 

These  operations  are  generally  performed  for  gain; 
and  the  northern  ship-masters  are  such  dupes  to  the  de- 
lusions of  these  impostors,  that  they  often  purchase  of 
them  a  magic  cord,  which  contains  a  number  of  knots; 
by  opening  of  which,  according  to  the  magician's  direc^ 
tions,  they  expect  to  gain  any  wind  they  want. 

The  Laplanders  still  retain  the  worship  of  many  ot 
the  Teutonic  gods,  and  have  among  them  considerable 
remains  of  druidical  institutions.  They  frequently  sacri- 
fice  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  they  cut  into  something 
like  a  human  face,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts  annexed. 
Tliey  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
have  festivals  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  spirits, 
who,  Ibey  imagine,  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  power 
over  human  actions;  but  being  without  foim  or  sub- 
stance, they  assien  to  them  neither  images  nor  stataes. 
They  also  follow  the  practice  o^  inioking  the  dead. 

A  black  cat  in  each  house,  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  appendages ;  they  talk  to  it  as  a  rational 
creature,  and  in  hunting  and  fishing  parties  it  is  their 
usual  attendant.  To  this  animal  the  Danish  Laplanders 
communicate  their  secrets ;  they  consult  it  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions;  such  as  whether  this  day  should  or  should 
not  be  employed  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  are  governed 
by  its  accidental  conduct  Among  the  Swedish  Lapland- 
ers, a  drum  is  kept  in  every  family,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  the  devil! 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry,  he  or  his  fnends 
court  the  father  with  presents  of  brandy:  if  he  gains  ad- 
mittance to  the  fair  one,  he  offers  her  some  eatable,  whif  b 
snc  rejects  before  company,  but  readily  accepts  in  privau. 
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Tbverf  visit  to  the  lady  is  purchaKd  from  the  father  with  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  the  courtship  lome- 
times  for  two  or  three  years.  TTie  priest  of  the  parish  at 
hit  celebrates  the  nnptials ;  but  the  bridegroom  isoblig:ed 
to  serve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  afier  marriage. 
He  then  carries  home  his  wife  and  her  fortune,  which  con' 
«ista  of  a  few  sheep,  a  kettle,  and  some  trifling  anicles. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  a  Lapland  wedtiing  to  adora 
the  bride  with  a  crown,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
paudy  trinkets ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  baubles  are 
generally  borrowed  of  their  neighbours. 

When  a  Laplander  is  supposed  to  be  approaching  his 
distolution,  his  friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  ^th  of 
Christ.  They  are,  however,  unwilling  to  attend  him  in 
fail  last  moments;  and,  as  soon  as  he  expires,  quit  the 
place  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  apprehending  some 
injury  from  his  ghost,  which  they  believe  remains  in  the 
cMttse,  and  delights  in  doing  mischief  to  the  living. 

A  Laplander's  fiineral  is  tnus  described  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness— "  Coming  to  the  hnuse  of  the  deceased,  we  saw 
the  corpse  taken  from  the  bear-skins  on  which  it  lay,  acid 
removed  into  a  wooden  coflin  by  six  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  atler  being  first  wrapped  in  Mncn,  the  face  and 
hands  alone  being  bare. 

"  Id  one  hand  they  put  a  purse  with  some  mottey,  (o 
pay  the  fee  of  the  porter  at  tile  gate  of  paradise;  in  tlii; 
other  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  priest,  directed  for  St. 
Peter,  to  witness  that  the  defunct  was  a  good  christian, 
and  deserved  admission  into  heaven.  At  tlie  head  of  the 
coffin  was  placed  a  picture  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  saint  greatly 
reverenced  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed friendship  for  tiie  dead.  They  also  put  into  the 
coffin  some  brandy,  dried  fish,  and  venison,  that  he  might 
not  starve  on  the  road. 

"  This  being  done,  they  lighted  some  fir-tree  roots, 
piled  up  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  coffin,  and 
then  wept,  howled,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  strange 
gestures  and  contortions,  expressive  of  the  violence  of 
Uieir  grief-  When  they  were  fatigued  with  noise  and 
geiticiJatJons,  they  made  several  processions  round  the 
corpse,  asking  the  deceased  why  he  died?  whether  he 
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was  angry  with  his  wifef  whether  he  was  in  want  of 
food  or  raiment/  if  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  hantiai 
and  fishing?  After  these  interrogatories,  tliey  renewed 
their  howling.  One  of  the  priests  frequently  sprinkled 
holy  water  on  the  corpse,  as  well  as  the  mourners. 

The  sepulchre  is  no  other  than  an  old  sledge,  which 
is  turned  bottom  upwards  orer  the  spot  where  the  body 
lies  buried.  Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they 
used  to  place  an  axe,  with  a  tinder-box,  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  if  it  was  that  of  man;  and  if  a  womairs,  her 
scissars  and  needles,  supposing  that  these  implements 
might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  other  world.  With  the 
axe  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  hew  down  the  bushes  or 
boughs  that  may  obstruct  his  passage  to  the  other  wofld: 
the  tinder-box  is  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  light, 
should  he  find  himself  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judg^ 
ment  For  the  first  three  years  after  the  decease  of  a 
friend  or  relation,  they  were  accustomed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  dig  holes  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  to  deposit 
in  them  eidier  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or  sometning 
that  the  deceased  was  fondest  of  when  living.  Thej 
supposed  that  the  felicity  of  a  fature  state  would  consist 
in  smoking,  drinking  brandy.  Sec.  and  that  the  rein- 
deer, and  other  animals,  would  be  equal  partakers  of 
their  joys. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  IDOLATROUS  AFRICAN 

TRIBES. 

The  Idolatry  of  all  entirely  uncivilized  nations  or  tribes 
is  so  much  the  same,  that  little  need  be  said  under  this 
head. 

The  SkangalOf  near  Abyssinia,  worship  trees  and  serpents, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  in  certain  positions.  They  have 
diviners  who  foi^etel  unlucky  events,  and  pretend  to  afflict 
their  enemies  with  sickness  at  a  distance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Galla  have  no  religion ;  ^ 
the  Waiisey  tree  under  which  their  kings  are  crowned,  i> 
avowedly  worshipped  as  a  god  in  every  tribe.    Tbs  mosfv 
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{Murticiilarly  the  new  moony  iome  of  the  stars,  and  evea 
certain  stones,  are  also  objects  of  their  devotion.  All  of 
them  believe  Uiat  after  death  they  shall  live  again,  in  tl^ 
same  body  and  with  the  same  finends  as  in  the  present 
Hfe ;  but  they  are  to  be  infinitely  more  perfect,  to  suffer 
neither  sorrow,  pain,  nor  trouble,  and  to  die  no  more. 

The  Kaussa  Cqffres  of  Southern  Aiiica,  believe  there  is 
an  invisible  being  that  sometimes  brings  eood  and  some- 
times evil ;  that  causes  men  to  die  sud&nly,  or  before 
they  come  to  maturity ;  that  raises  the  wind  and  makes 
the  thunder  and  lightning ;  that  leads  the  sun  across  the 
world  in  a  day,  and  the  moon  in  a  night;  and  that 
made  every  thing  they  cannot  understand  or  imitate. 
Hiis,  though  expressed  in  other  words,  is  not  for  distant 
from  our  **  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.*' 

Male  children  are  circumcised,  but  the  Thoussas  give 
no  other  reason  for  this  practice  than,  that  ^*  it  was  the 
custom  of  our  fathers.** 

The  Hottentots  believe  that  God  made  all  things,  and 
never  did  harm  to  any,  and  that  he  lived  far  above  the 
mobh.  They  also  believe  that  there  is  an  evil  being,  the 
author  of  all  mischief,  and  they  wheedle  and  coax  him 
that  he  may  do  them  no  injury.  They  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for  a  particular  insect,  which  they  imagine  brought 
a  blessing  on  the  village  it  first  appeared  in ;  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  would  ensue 
if  they  were  to  kill  it. 

The  Negroes  of  Congo  believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil 
principle,  which  are  both  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sky. 
The  former  sends  rain,  the  latter  withholds  it;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  consider  either  of  them  as  possessing  any 
influence  over  human  affairs.  After  death  they  all  take 
their  place  in  the  sky,  and  enjoy  a  happy  existence,  with- 
out any  regard  being  paid  to  their  good  or  bad  actions 
while  here  below. 

Each  town  has  a  grand  kissey,  or  presiding  divinity. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  body  stuck  with  feathers, 
rags,  and  bits  of  iron,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
one  of  our  scarecrows.  The  chenoo  of  Cooloo  had  a 
kissey  so  redoubtable  that  if  any  person  attempted  tg 
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■hoot  at  it  he  woald  fall  down  dead,  and  tKc  Hini  voold 
drop  out  of  the  matket  This  powerful  divmitj  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  about  two  feci  high,  rudely  carred  m 
wood,  and  covered  with  ragi. 

Each  house  has  also  iu  particular  divinities,  which  are 
invoked  on  all  occasions,  and  are  included  in  the  term 
fetish.  When  a  man  applies  to  a  gangam,  or  priest,  for 
a  domestic  fetish,  he  is  told  from  what  sorts  of  food  he 
must  abstain.  Children  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  food 
that  is  fetished  to  their  fathers.  Women  are  not  to  est 
meat  the  day  that  it  is  killed. 

Once  a  year  the  different  tribes  of  the  Jgowi  meet  at 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  *  sacrifice  a  black  heifer  that 
has  never  borne  a  calf.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  wrap- 
ped in  its  skin,  and  what  becomes  of  it  is  not  known. 
The  carcase,  after  having  being  washed  at  the  fountain  is 
divided  among  the  tribes  and  eaten  raw;  the  only 
beverage  allowed  is  from  the  spring ;  the  bones  are  piled 
up  and  burnt.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  Gcan  is  never 
opened  and  the  people  are  privately  hastening  its  decay, 
while  they  pray  to  the  spirit  residing  in  the  river,  and  call 
it  •*  Father  of  the  universe,"  "  Light  of  the  world,* 
'*  Saviour  of  the  world,"  "  Everlasting  God,"  and  "God 
of  peace." 

The  richer  sort  of  the  Agows  keep  serpents  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  in  their  houses,  which  they  consult,  before  they 
undertake  a  journey,  or  an  affair  of  any  consequence. 
They  hunt  this  animal  from  his  retreat,  and  place  butter 
and  milk,  of  which  he  is  extravagantly  fond,  before  him: 
if  he  do  not  eat,  misfortune  is  at  hand.  Before  sn 
invasion  of  the  Galla  or  the  inroad  of  any  other  enemy, 
they  say  that  these  serpents  disappear,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared. 

The  Nvba  pay  adoration  to  the  moon,  andtestify  grcst 
joy  dt  its  first  appearance.  They  also  worship  a  tree  and 
a  stone,  but  it  is  a  tree  and  a  stone  of  their  own  oountrt, 
not  of  Sonnaar. 

The  in  habitants  of  Cacongo  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  just, 
and  a  lover  of  justice,  and  severelvpunishing  fraud  and 
peijury.    They  call  him  Zambi.     They  also  believe  is 


lother  being  whom  they  call  Zumbi-a-n*bi,  the  god  of 
ickedness,  the  author  of  crimes  and  misfortunes,  and 
e  destroyer  of  the  good  things  created  by  the  other. 
Iiey  think  the  good  being  requires  no  propitiation,  aod 
ley  endeavour  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  evil  by  offer* 
g  him  some  banana  trees,  which  they  leave  to  perish, 
ith  tlie  fruit  untouched. 

These  secondary  divinities  are  imitations  of  the  humaa 
rare,  rudely  carved  in  wood,  and  placed  in  hovses  like 
leir  own,  or  in  woods  or  unfrequented  places.  If  any 
ling  considerable  be  stolen,  one  of  these  is  brought  into 
le  market-place,  with  much  ceremony,  to  discover  the 
lief;  and  so  much  are  thieves  afraid  of  the  penetration 
*  these  wooden  deities,  that  they  frequently  restore  in 
rivate  the  thing  taken,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to 
le  risk  of  being  detected  in  public 

The  third  rank  of  divinities  are  bones  of  monkies,  teeth 
r  fishes,  and  feathers  of  birds,  which  are  worn  to  pre- 
iTve  their  owners  from  particular  accidents  and  misfor- 
mes.  To  keep  sterility  from  their  fields,  they  stick  into 
le  ground  broken  pots,  and  the  branches  of  trees.  If 
ley  are  to  be  long  absent  from  home,  they  place  the 
ime  centinels  before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  the 
lost  determined  thief  would  not  dare  to  pass  the  thres- 
old,  if  it  were  guarded  by  these  mysterious  agents. 

When  a  sick  man  has  drawn  his  last  breath,  the 
angas  and  musicians,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  retire, 
nd  the  nearest  relations  place  the  body  on  a  scaffold, 
nder  which  they  make  a  fire  emitting  a  thick  smoke. 
Vhen  the  corpse  is  sufficiently  smoked,  it  is  exposed  to 
lie  air  for  some  days,  with  a  person  by  its  side  to  keep 
ff  the  flies.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a  prodigious  quantity 
f  stuffs;  the  riches  of  the  lieirs  being  estimated  by  the 
uality  of  the  envelop,  and  their  regard  for  the  deceased 
y  its  size.  It  is  then  exposed  in  public,  at  least  several 
lonths,  and  often  a  year,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
leceased.  During  this  time  the  friends,  the  relations, 
nd  above  all,  the  wives  of  the  dead,  who  erect  their 
lOuses  near  to  that  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed,  assetn- 
>lc  every  evening  to  weep,  sing,  and  dance  around  it. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  tke 
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corpse  is  shut  up  in  a  coffin  tn  the  fonn  of  a  cttk,  Md 
the  next  day  it  ii  put  on  t  aort  of  car,  and  drawn  bf 
men,  to  the  place  of  inteimenL  The  roada  are  levcllM 
for  the  occasion;  or  if  the  deceased  was  a  princei  new 
ones  are  made  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide. 

The  attendants  make  the  (^atest  noiae  possible,  dtoc- 
ing,  singing,  and  playing  on  initniments ;  and  it  is  not 
anusnal  For  the  same  person  to  dance,  sing,  and  weep, 
at  the  same  time.  When  they  reach  the  place  of  iatet- 
■nent,  which  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tovn  w 
tillage,  the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  hole,  retembliagt 
well,  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  with  it  are  intered 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  deceased. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  multitude  of  gaimenU 
are  intended  for  the  wardrobe  of  the  departed  friead  In 
the  other  world,  his  effects  either  for  his  use  or  omunent, 
and  the  prorisions,  which  are  frequently  added,  for  hii 
refreshment  by  the  way.  The  miisionaries  deny  human 
sacrifrcesin  Cacongo :  but  it  mutt  be  remembered, first, that 
they  did  not  witness  the  funeral  of  a  king;  and,  second, 
tbat  wberever  Europeans  are  established,  the  negroes  lie 
very  desirons  to  conceal  such  sacrifices  from  them. 

The  people  of  fima  belieTc  in  an  inrisible  deity,  who 
'  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  govema  them  with  absolute 
power;  but  they  conceive  it  needless  to  worship  him, 
because  he  is  always  doing  good  without  their  services. 
I'hey  also  believe  in  a  malignant  deity,  to  whom  they 
sacrifice  men  and  animals,  to  satiate  his  thirst  of  hloMJ, 
and  prevent  him  from  doing  them  mischief.  But  they 
have  innumerable  objects  of  worship;  as  elephants'  iceih, 
claws,  banes,  dead  men's  heads,  or  any  trifle  that  chasn 
throws  in  their  way,  bu  which  they  make  a  daily  offering 
of  a  few  boiled  yams,  mixed  with  palm  oil.  On  gnat 
occasions  they  sacrifice  a  cock,  treating  the  divinity  wilh 
the  blood  only,  and  reserving  the  flesh  for  themselvei. 
Persons  of  high  rank  give  an  annual  feast  to  their  gods. 
at  which  multitudes  of  cattle  are  offered  to  the  idols  ind 
eaten  by  the  people.  Each  offers  his  own  sacrifices,  wilh- 
out  giving  the  priests  any  sort  of  trouble. 

The  people  of  Whydak  believe  in  an  Almighty  and  Oo- 
■ipresent  Creator  of  the  uuivene ;  but  he  is  not  in  (rfgef 
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of  their  wonhip,  u  they  think  him  too  highly  eialted 
above  then  to  trouble  hinuelf  &bout  the  affun  of 
mankind. 

When  they  vndertake  any  matter  of  importance,  they 
commit  it*  auccesi  to  the  first  object  that  appears  on  their 
gohg  out  of  the  house ;  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any  other  animal ; 
and  in  default  of  these,  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  wood. 
The  newly  constituted  deity  i*  presented  with  an  ofierii^, 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  row,  that,  if  he  will  proaper 
the  undertaking,  he  shall  be  reverenced  as  a  god.  If  ths 
affair  prove  succeatful,  the  vow  is  (blfitled,  and  the  divinity 
is  presented  with  daily  ofieringi;  if  otherwise  he  is  re- 
jected and  returned  to  hii  primitive  estate. 

The  people  of  Whydah  have  three  public  objects  of  de- 
votion ;  some  loftv  trees,  the  aea,  and  a  certain  sort  of 
snake  The  chief  of  these  is  the  snake ;  the  trees  and 
the  sea  not  interfering  wiLh  his  government,  but  being 
subject  to  his  luperin  tea  dance  and  reproof.  The  snake  is 
invoked  in  all  excesses  of  the  seasons,  in  all  difficulties  of 
the  state,  in  all  diseases  of  the  cattle,  in  all  circumstances 
not  committed  to  the  above-mentioned  deities  of  chance. 

The  priests  of  the  snake  have  sometimes  exacted  so 
many  ofieriogs  from  the  king,  in  order  to  attaio  a  good 
crop  of  grain,  that  his  majesty's  patience  has  been  ex- 
hausted. Finding  him,  says  Bosman,  on  one  of  tfaeae 
occasions  in  a  passion,  the  traders  ventured  to  ask  him 
what  had  discomposed  him,  he  replied,  '■  I  have  sent 
much  larger  ofienngs  to  the  snake-house  this  year  than 
usual;  and  now  the  priests  threaten  me  with  a  barren 
season  if  I  do  not  send  morel  I  will  scud  no  more;  and 
if  the  make  will  not  bestow  a  plentiful  harvest,  he  may 
let  it  alone.  I  cannot  be  more  injured  than  I  am ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  my  com  is  rotten  in  the  field  already.' 

The  snake-house  is  situated  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  king's  village,  under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful 
tree.  The  deity  that  resides  in  it  is  the  chief  and  longest 
of  all  snakes,  he  is  said  to  be  as  thick  as  a  man,  ana  of 
an  immeasurable  length :  he  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  of 
snakes :  for  the  priests  report  that  a  great  number  ot 

Kara  before,  being  disgusted  with  tbe  wickedness  of  man, 
left  his  own  country  and  came  to  them.     He  was  wel> 
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corned  by  every  npreatible  »i(m  of  rpverence,  tnd  euTit4 
oo  ft  ■ilken  carpel  to  the  «i^»-hDUKe,  where  he  hM 
reiiiled  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  great  loake  went  out  to  tske  the 
air  at  different  times,  and  that  at  these  timei  every  yonif 
woman  he  touched  t>ecatnii  distracted.  It  is  certain  thai 
iQ  erery  large  village  there  is  a  house  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  these  young  muuncs,  where  they  an 
boarded,  lodged,  and  restored  to  reason  by  the  priettt, 
at  a  considerable  expence  to  their  fathers  and  husbands: 
and  it  is  observable,  thst  no  women  are  touched  bj  tbt 
Inake  whose  friends  cannot  afford  this  expence.  Ab 
intelligent  negro,  the  interpreter  of  a  slave- merchant, 
mentioned  by  Bosman.  whose  wife  had  been  touched  bj 
the  snake  gave  the  following  account  of  this  miracle : — 

He  lays,  "  the  jiriists,  kept  their  eye  upon  thoie 
Yonng  ladies  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  snake;  and 
having  fixed  upon  one  for  the  present  occasion,  tbej 
gave  her  the  necessary  instrucbons  and  tempted  her  bj 
tiireats,  to  follow  them.  The  woman  then  went  into  the 
street,  and  watching  an  opportunity  when  no  person  was 
in  si^ht,  cried,  "The  snake  1  the  snake!"  Before  any  one 
could  come  to  her  assistance,  she  had  been  touchecf,  and 
the  snake  had  vanished.  The  lady  was  raving  mad,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  asylum  for  religious  lunatics.  When'i 
the  cure  was  effected,  she  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  present 
and  everlasting  vengeance  denounced  agajnst  her  if  she 
betrayed  the  secreL" 

The  wife  of  a  merchant's  interpreter  havingbeeo  touched 
by  the  snake,  began  by  breaking  to  pieces  every  utentU 
in  the  house.  The  husband  who,  from  having  lived  a 
good  deal  with  Europeans,  suspected  from  whence  the 
malady  proceeded,  led  her  gently  by  the  hand,  as  if  be 
were  going  to  take  her  to  the  snake-house;  instead  of 
which,  he  took  her  to  the  residence  of  some  European 
store- merchants,  who  were  then  at  Whydah,  purchasing 
■laves,  intending  to  sell  her.  The  lady,  finding hira  in 
earnest,  was  instantly  cured  uf  her  madness,  fell  on  her 
knees,  confessed  the  trick,  and  implored  bis  foi^veneit. 
^is  was  a  bold  attempt:  and  had  the  priests  discovered 
it,  the  death  of  the  husband  would  have  beea  the  &»■ 
■equence. 
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'  A  nfgra  from  the  ^Id  coait,  M7a  Bo«man,  who 
was  interpreter  to  the  English  merclMiits  at  Whyd^, 
nas  less  TortaDate  thao  the  interpreter  of  the  Eiuteb- 
man;  for  hafiog  a  wife  seixed  with  freniy,  be  pM 
her  in  irona ;  and  when  she  was  released,  she  privBtely 
informed  the  prieata  of  the  trangactioa.  The  man  beings 
a  stranger,  ihey  did  not  choose  openly  to  attack  him ;  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  poisoned. 

While  the  Dutch  slave-merchant  was  at  Whydah,oMor 
the  daughters  of  the  king  was  touched  by  the  snake;  bat 
the  confinement  of  the  princesiwai  short,  and  instead  of 
money  being  disbursed  at  her  liberation,  she  gat  during 
four  days  at  her  fethet's  gale,  receiving  prea«nta  from  all 
the  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

Besides  the  Kreat  snake,  who  has  a  honse  alkitted  him 
to  reside  in,  and  men  and  women  servants,  tliat  is,  prieati 
and  priestesses,  appointed  to  attend  him,  his  species  it 
held  in  great  veneration  throughout  the  country,  if  a  negro 
hurt  one  of  these  snakes,  or  even  touch  it  with  a  stick, 
he  is  condemned  to  the  ilames.  An  English  captain,  hav- 
ing killed  one  of  them  in  his  house,  shewed  it  to  the  na- 
tives,believing  he  had  done  them  a  service  by  destroying  an 
enemy;  but  the  people  were  so  incensed,  that  they  mur- 
dered all  the  English,  and  burnt  their  House  and  goods. 
Since  that  time,  no  European  has  dared  to  destroy  one  of 
these  snakes;  though,  in  hot  weather,  they  have  visited  their 
dwellings,  five  or  six  at  a  time  creeping  on  the  benches, 
chairs,  tables,  and  beds;  and,  if  they  are  not  disturbed, 
will  Bomestmes  continue  under  the  beds  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  negroes  would,  at  the  request  of  the  Europeans, 
gently  carry  their  divinities  out  of  the  house;  but  when 
they  stationed  themselves  among  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
they  were  obliged  to  let  them  remain  till  they  chose  to 
descend.  They  were,  however,  perfectly  inoffensive.  They 
were  streaked  with  white,  yellow,  and  brown ;  and  the 
longest  seen  by  the  merchant  was  two  yards  long,  and  as 
thick  as  aman's  arm.  They  are  fond  of  rats.  If  a  snake 
was  in  the  roof,  andarat  passed  along  the  floor,  the  snake 
impatiently  hissed,  and  used  all  possible  diligence  to  dis- 
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cn^^  iuelf;  while  the  rat,  coaaciona  thu  the  time  tUt 
would  take  wai  hia  tecuritj.  looked  undaunted  od  bit 
dreadful  advenary,  and  exn^ed  at  bii  leiiure.  Wboi 
c»ught  the  make  ii  more  than  an  hour  in  ■wallowing 
itiprej;  hit  throfttbeing  atfint  too  narrow,  and  dittend- 
ing  by  decrees. 

From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  the  people  of 
Whydah  do  not  worship  the  make,  and  protect  him  m 
their  houses,  without  a  motive:  for  ifsnakes  haduot  eaUo 
rats,  rats  might  hate  devoured  the  harvest.  IiiPopo,ni 
adjourning  territory,  the  rats  were  in  such  iooedible 
namberE  that  the  traders  counselled  the  inhabitant!  to 
attack  them  in  time,  lest  they  should  drire  them  out  ol 
the  country,  and  take  posseuion  of  it  themselves. 

The  priests  and  priestesses  shared  the  reverence  of 
which  the  snake  was  the  principal  object.  They  were  ei- 
emptfrom  capital  punishment;  and  as  an  ordinary  woman 
was  the  slave  of  her  husband,  so  the  husband  of  > 
priestess  was  the  slave  of  his  wire. 

A  Capuchin  friar  said  mass  before  the  king  while  the 
merchant  was  at  Whydah,  and  when  he  next  saw  hun,  be 
asked  his  majesty  how  he  liked  it.  "Very  well'  replied 
the  monarch;  "it  &'□<<  rery  Jinc,  but  I  will  keep  to  mj 
retish." 

The  merchant  afterwards  met  with  the  monk  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  chief  officers ;  and  he  told  hii  enttr- 
lainer  in  a  menacing  manner,  that  ifthe  people  of  Whvdib 
continued  in  their  present  course  of  life,  they  would  un- 
avoidably go  to  hell,  and  bum  with  the  devil,  "  Our 
fathers,*  said  the  officer,  "  lived  as  we  do,  and  worshipped 
the  same  gods  that  we  do:  we  are  not  better  than  our 
ancestors;  and  if  they  must  burn,  we  shall  comfort  our- 
selves with  their  gociety."* 

The  principal  divinity  of  the  DoiloiiiaiM  is  ao  animil 
they  call  dabooay.  It  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  linrd,  but 
IS  (en  times  as  large,  being  about  two  feet  in  length;  it  ii 
gentle,  and  not  afraid  of  man.     One  of  these  animsli  hil 
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m  honie  nev  the  EnropeaD  forU  ob  the  coait,  where  he  is 
attended  and  fed  by  a  number  of  women,  under  the 
■nperin tendance  of  a  grand  feti«h-man,  or  high  prieit. 
who  is  suppOBcd  to  posseis  the  power  of  appealing  the 
anger  of  the  god,  and  of  obtaining  from  him  whatever  the 
■nppliants  may  desire,  aad  who  of  coune  receives  the 
ofierings  made  to  him.  No  man  ii  permitted  to  touch  the 
divinity,  nor  any  woman,  tare  the  initiated,  on  pain  of 
death.  The  wtite  men  are  reqneited  not  to  injure,  at 
even  to  touch  a  dabooay,  if  any  one  be  teen  m  their 
houaes  or  their  path,  but  to  send  for  a  feliih-woman  to 
take  charge  of  it 

Frenchmen  hare,  however,  occasionally  taken  np  a 
dabooay,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  fe< 
male  servants,  without  being  reprimanded;  but  no 
man  should  venture  to  kill  one  unless  he  would  be  stoned 
to  death. 

The  household  deities  are  rude  mis-shapen  images, 
stuck  with  feathers,  and  besmeared  with  palm  oil,  tinged 
with  blood. 

The  Ashanlea  are  perhaps  the  most  poliehed  nation  of 
negroes  to  be  met  with  m  Western  Africa.  They  are, 
however,  gross  idolators,  and  most  lavish  of  human  blood 
in  sacrifices  at  their  funerals  and  festivals.  Bowdich  re- 
lates several  instances  of  this  ferocious  custom. 

The  decease  of  a  person  of  consequence,  says  he,  is 
announced  by  a  dischat^  of  musketry ;  and  in  an  instant 
slaves  are  seen  bursting  out  of  the  house,  and  running  to- 
wards the  bush,  in  order  tu  escape,  if  possible,  thebeiuK 
sacrificed.  The  body  is  handsomely  drest  in  silk  and 
gold,  and  laid  on  the  bed,  with  the  richest  cloths  beside 
iL  One  or  two  slaves  are  then  sacrificed  at  the  door  of 
the  house. 

At  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Quatchie  Quofie,  he  adds, 
one  of  the  four  great  men,  the  king,  Quatchie  Quofie,  and 
Odumata,  another  of  the  great  men,  each  sacrificed  a 
young  girl  the  moment  the  lady  breathed  her  last,  that 
she  might  not  be  without  attendants  in  the  other  world, 
till  a  proper  number  could  be  dispatched  lo  her.  The 
king,  and  the  adherents  and  retainers  of  the  family,  sent 
contributions  of  gold,  gunpowder,  rum,  and  cloth,  for  tha 
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nutoin.  Thii  custom  mt  m  economical  one;  yrtthi 
^oantity  of  powder  amonated  to  acatly  twelve  bairai. 

"Isct  out  tabe  a  ipectator  of  the  ceremony,  mdpiMNl 
two  headieas  bodiei,  icucelycold,  with  Tultnret  horcr- 
■ng  over  them,  MTeral  troopi  of  women,  from  Sttj  to  ■ 
hundred  in  each,  were  dancing  alone,  in  a  moticn  re- 
•embling  skaiting,  praising,  and  bewaUui^  the  deceased. 
Other  troopi  carried  on  theii  heads  bright  brass  sus, 
with  the  rich  cloths  and  ailkn  of  the  deceued  twisted  and 
stuficd  into  cones,  crosses,  globes,  and  other  forms.  Hie 
faces,  arms,  and  breastt,  M  these  women  were  daobed 
with  red  earth,  to  look  like  blood.  Now  and  then  aLleed- 
ing  victim  was  hurried  by;  the  exalting  countenances  uf 
his  peraecntors  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  apathy 
of  his  own.  Quatchie  Quofie  passed  me,  plunging  from 
side  to  side  like  a  badchanal,  and  regarding  the  nctims 
with  a  savage  eye,  bordering  on  frenzy,  while  they  looked 
at  him  with  indifTerence. 

"  I  followed  to  the  maiket-place  of  Assafoo,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Coomassie,  where  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  b 
their  usual  splendour,  and  attended  by  their  various  re- 
tinues, were  seated:  a  semicircular  atca  of  half  a  mile 
was  left  open.  Thirteen  victims,  surrounded  by  their  exe- 
cutioners, stood  near  the  king;  rum  and  palm  wine  wci* 
flowing  copiously;  horos  and  drums  were  sounding  their 
loudest  notes ;  when  in  an  instant  there  was  a  bunt  of 
musketry  near  the  king,  which  spread  round  the  circle, 
and  continued,  without  ceasing,  for  an  hour.  Thegfr^ater 
the  chief,  the  greater  the  churgeofpowderhe  isallov..-dt» 
fire.     On  the  death  oJ  his  sister  the  king  fired  ao  otuce. 

"  The  firing  over,  the  libations  of  palm  wine  followed, 
and  the  ladies  of  Quatchie's  family  came  forwa<d  to 
dance.  Many  of  them  were  elegant  figures,  and  Toy 
handsome;  most  of  them  were  clad  in  yellow  silk,  and 
had  a  ailver  knife  hanging  from  a  chain  round  the  neck. 
A  few  were  dressed  fantasticslly  as  fetish-women.  The 
Ashantees  dance  elegantly,  a  man  and  a  woman  together, 
and  Ihe  figure  and  movement  approximate  closely  to  the 
waltz. 

"I  saw  the  first  victim  sacrificed.  His  right  hand  wU 
topped  off,  and  his  head  wu  levered  froa  his  bod]F> 
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The  twelve  olher  victims  were  dragged  forward;  bnl  (he 
fnneral  cuBtonu  <A  the  Aihanteei  were  not  to  my  taite. 
Bad  I  taiade  my  w«y  through  the  crowd,  and  retired  to 
my  quart«n.  Other  eacri6ces,  principalljr  femalet,  were 
made  in  the  bush,  where  the  body  wasbuned. 

"  It'  is  usual  to  "  wet  the  grave'  with  the  blood  of  b  fne 
man.  ,  The  heads  of  the  victims  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  several  of  the  unsuspecting  looken- 
On  are  called  upon,  ia  haste,  by  the  retainers  of  the  fiunily 
to  asaiut  in  placing  die  coffin  or  basket ;  and  just  ai  it 
rests  TJpon  me  heads,  a  stone  from  behind  stuns  one  of 
these  assistants  witli  a  violent  blow,  which  is  fallowed  by 
a  deep  cut  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  unfortonaU 
man  is  then  rolled  into  the  grave,  and  it  is  immediately 
fiUed  up. 

"Blood  and  gunpowder  are  lavished  atafnneral  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  estimation  in 
which*he  is  held  On  the  death  of  a  king,  every  funeral 
custom  that  has  been  made  during  his  reign  must  be  re- 
peated,  human  sacrifices  included,  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  his-  own.  The  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the 
king,  affecting  a  temporary  insanity,  rush  forth,  with  their 
muskets,  and  fire  promiscuously  among  the  people.  Few 
persons  of  rank  quit  tiieir  houses  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days;  but  they  drive  out  their  slaves  aod  vassals, 
as  a  coniposition  for  their  own  absence.  The  king's  fa- 
vourite slaves,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  and 
many,  bf  his  women,  are  murdered  on  his  tonib. 

"  I  *a«  assured  that  the  custom  for  Sal  Quamina,  the  late 
king,  was  celebrated  weekly  forthree  months,  and  that  two 
hundred  slaves  were  sacrificed,  and  twenty-iive  barrels  of 
powder  fired,  each  time.  But  the  custom  for  the  present 
king's  mother,  who  was  regent  during  his  absence  while 
in  the  Fantee  war,  was  the  most  CElebrated.  The  ting 
himself  devoted  3,000  victims,  upwards  of  2,000  of  whom 
were  Fantee  prisoners;  five  of  the  principal  towns  i:ontri- 
butcd  one  hundred  slaves,  and  twenty  barrels  of  powder 
each,  and  most  of  the  smaller  towns  ten,  and  two  barreli 
fif  powder. 

"  The  kings.and  the  kings  only, are  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Bantama,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital;  and 
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thf  u-  bones  are  aflenrarda  depocited  is  sn  oppoaite  budd- 
ing. To  this  ii  attached  a  lar^  brass  pant  ^^  f^^  i" 
diameter,  which  receives  the  blood  of  the  human  victim* 
who  are  frequendy  sacrificed  to  "  water  the  eraTes  or  tlie 
kings."  This  blood,  milled  with  a  rarietr  of  wumal  and 
vegetable  matter,  fresk  and  putrid,  proauces  invincible 
fetish."* 

The  Aihantees  say  that,  at  the  beginnine  of  the  woKd, 
God  created  three  black  men  and  three  white,  with  [be 
same  Dumber  of  women,  and  placed  before  them  a  Urgi: 
box,  or  calabash,  and  a  sealed  paper.  The  black  mea 
had  the  privilege  of  choosine,  and  they  took  the  box,  ei> 
pecting  it  contained  every  thing;  but  when  they  opened 
It,  they  found  only  g^ld,  iron,  and  other  metals,  of  which 
they  did  not  know  the  use.  The  white  men  opesed  the 
paper,  and  told  them  cTery  thing.  This  happened  in  Africa, 
where  God  lefl  the  black  men  in  the  bush.  The  white 
men  he  conducted  to  the  water  side,  where  he  tai^t 
them  to  build  a  ship,  which  carried  them  to  anouber 
country.  From  hence  they  returned,  afler  a  long  peiiod, 
with  various  merchandize  to  trade  with  the  black  meo, 
who  might  have  been  tiie  superior  people  if  they  had 
chosen  right. 

The  kings  and  governors  are  believed  to  dwell  widi 
God  after  dealh,  enjoying  to  eternity  the  luxuries  and  state 
they  possessed  on  earth :  the  paradise  of  the  poor  afibtdi 
only  a  cessation  from  labour. 

There  are  two  orders  of  men  attached  to  the  inferior 
deities,  called  fetishes.  Every  family  has  its  domestic 
fetish  to  which  they  ofier  yams,  &c:  some  of  them  are 
wooden  figures ;  others  are  of  fondful  forms,  and  different 
materials. 

When  the  Ashantees  drink,  they  spill  a  tittle  of  the 
liquor  on  the  ground  as  an  offering  to  the  fetish ;  and  when 
they  rise  from  their  chairs,  or  stools,  their  attendanU 
hastily  lay  the  seat  on  its  side,  to  prevent  the  devil,  or  evil 
spirits,  from  slipping  into  their  master's  place.  This  evil 
spirit  is  supposed  to  be  white;  doubtless  from  the  same 
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ranlive  or  feeling  vtiidi  indaca  EaropeaDS  iotaj  Attt  W 
ji  hlacic:  for,  indeed,  who  would  wuh  to  reacmUe  ihe 
devil,  either  in  ctAoar  or  ihape,  bowerer  hom  of  u  maj 
not  obiect  to  r  leaemblance  to  him  in  dianctcrt 

The  religioo  of  the  Timmemm  wd  BwBomt  at  Skm  Ltatt 
contUta  in  «  belief  in  the  Sapreme  Antbor  of  all  ihiiiM. 
too  good  to  do  hum,  ttwfefore  not  needing  to  be  Mpyft- 
cated;  in*  anniberof  inferitwiniichieToq«bchigi,Mhntiw 
ing  rocka,  woods,  aod  waters,  whose  eril  intentions  ttiej 
avert  bv  sacrifices,  the  best  part  however,  of  which  ihejr 
eat  themsekes;  and,  iorerior  to  theae,  in  a  kind  of  Utelary 
siHrits,  that  reside  in  or  near  their  lowna.  Tbey  iiiin,iM 
that  witches  when  tbev  die,  appear  again  b  the  fom  of 
a  pigmy  race,  like  oar  fairies,  aiid  that,  divcated  of  tbeir 
former  malignity,  tbey  quit  their  letnats  at  Big[tat  and 
join  in  the  revels  of  the  people. 

In  the  rooontains  of  Siem  Leone,  1  have  seen,  aajf 
Winterbottom,  manv  temples  erected  to  the  devil,  con- 
sisting of  tmnks  of  tne«  ]daiited  to  a  circular  form, 
with  a  roof  of  braoches  covered  with  leaves.  In  the 
middle  of  the  circle  was  a  square  table,  or  altar,  fitted  wilk 
ofleriiigs;  and  the  pillars  of  these  mde  edifices  were 
ornamented  with  sacrifices  and  oblations. 

This  general  sketch  of  the  African  idolatrons  tribes  has 
been  gteaned  from  every  respectable  antbor  who  baa  pub- 
lished any  thing  on  the  suhject,  as  quoted  in  Hiss  Hat- 
lon's  escelleot  volumes,  entitled,  Tbe  Toor  of  Africa, 
&c. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

Various  causes  may  be  mentioned,  which  have  hitherto 
conspired  to  prevent,  or  to  impede,  an  eaamination  into 
the  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In 
the  first  place  the  horror,  proceeding  from  the  cruelties  t( 
riieir  warfare,  forbade  the  calmness  of  investigation.  Af 
long  as  those  tribes  were  formidable,  cariosity  was  over- 
powered  by  Urror:  and  there  was  neither  letatne,  nor 
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mcltnRtion,  lo  coatMDplate  their  chancier  «■  a  portion  tt 
the  hummi  faniilj,  "  while  the  glare  of  conS^ratioo  red- 
dened the  midaight  tlcy,  and  the  yells  or  the  saTigt, 
Biingled  with  the  ihrieks  of  butchered  rictinu,  rode  u 
portestoui  meisengera,  upon  every  gale.'  But  altboncb 
that  itate  of  things  bu  lone  since  ceased  to  exist,  ue 
eootempl  which  hu  succeeded  to  fear  in  the  minds  oftbt 
ABglc»-Aniericans,  has  operated  in  somedegree  to  prevent 
or  to  retard  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  Indians  themselves  dso  are  not  communicative  on 
this  subject;  and  it  requires  much  familiar  and  unras- 
pected  observation  to  obtain  any  knowledge  respectingit. 
Hence  many,  who  have  been  transiently  resident  among 
them,  have  ven^  confidently  pronounced  that  they  bave 
no  religion ; — an  assertion,  which  subsequent  and  more 
accurate  travellers  have  shown  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 
Again,  tliose  writers  on  whom  we  rely  for  information,  have 
either  been  too  little  informed  to  know  what  they  should 
observe,  or  they  have  been  influenced  by  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking,  which  have  given  a  tinge  to  all  they  have 
said  upon  the  subject.  Thus  Adair,  who  bad  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge,  from  forty  years' 
residence  among  the  Indian  tribes  North  of  America,  hu 
rendered  his  "  History  of  the  American  Indians"  com- 
puatively  of  little  use,  by  adopting  the  theory  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Every  thin^ 
is  made  subservient  to  this  hypothents ;  and  the  philoio- 
|Aic  reader  is  led  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  statements, 
on  finding  that  his  judgment  has  lost  its  equipoise,  and 
that  he  has  seen  every  thing  through   a  discoloured  me- 

Among  other  arguments  adduced  by  Adair  for  the 
identity  of  the  North  American  Indians  with  the  Hebrewi, 
be  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  supposed  use  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Jehovah  and  HalMvjah  among  tlie  Indians. 
But  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  holds  the  ofHce  of  Professor  of 
i;ib:ir>Al  Literature,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Uie  United  States  of 
N.Ttb  America,  has  shewn,  that  as  to  the  former  woii 
_'_;e  fact  V  not  certain ;  and  that  even  supposing  the  latter 
■e  uttered,  it  proves  nothing  as  the  madent  Greeks  had 
*■    \,.      'v  acclamation 
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Dr.  Juris  hu  latelj  publithed  an  escdlent  Dix 
on  the  Religion*  of  the  Indiui  THbei  of  North  An 
he  Knmnges  hii  dioquiiitioa  on  thii  subject,  und 
fcUowing  heads:  til.  The  Supreme  £eiuf^, — A 
Sute  of  Rewords  and  Pmushments, — Ejipiatoiy  ■ 
fins  for  Sin,— their  Priesthood, — and  thar  Jongle 
Jiigglers. 

1.  Of  tie  Supreme  Bemg. — They  acknowledge 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  denominate  the  Great  I 
or  the  Master  of  Life,  the  Creator  and  the  Goven 
the  World.  According  to  Carievoix,  the  Hurons  cal 
Areakoiii,  and  the  Iroquois,  by  a  slight  Tariation,  A 
fcoue.  He  is  with  them  the  God  of  Wu :  hia  name 
iBTOke  as  they  march.  It  is  the  signal  to  engs^,  i 
is  the  war-cry  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 

Bat,  besides  the  Supreme  Being,  they  beliere 
infinite  number  of  lubaliera  sniriti,  who  are  the  ot 
of  worship,  and  whom  they  divide  into  good  and 
The  good  spirits  are  called,  by  the  Hurons,  Okkit,  at 
the  Algonquins,  Manmtloi;  ^ey  suppose  tbem  to  b> 
guardians  of  men,  and  that  each  has  his  own  tut 
dei^.  In  fact,  with  them,  every  thing  in  uature  h« 
spint,  though  all  have  not  the  same  rank,  nor  the  i 
influence.  The  animals  they  hunt  have  their  spirits, 
they  do  not  uodcrstaod  any  thing,  they  immediately 
It  it  a  ipirii.  If  any  man  performs  a  remarkable  ex; 
or  exhibits  extraordinary  talents,  he  is  said  to  bea»p 
or,  in  other  words,  his  tutelary  deity  is  supposed  to  t 
more  than  ordinary  power. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  tutelary  deite! 
not  supposed  to  take  men  under  their  protection 
something  has  been  done  to  merit  the  favour.  A  par 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  guardian  spirit  for  his  child, 
blackens  his  face,  and  then  causes  him  to  fast  far  sev 
days.  During  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the  spirit 
reveal  himself  in  a  dream;  and  on  this  account,  the  c 
ii  anxiously  examined  every  morning  with  regard  to 
visions  of' the  preceding  night.  Whatever  thee 
lii^tpens  to  dream  of  the  most  frequently,  even  if  it  1 
pen  to  be  the  head  of  a  bird,  the  foot  of  an  animal 
any  thing  of  tlie  most  worthless  nature,  becomes 
symbol   or  figure  under  which   the  Okki  reveals  kioi 
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With  this  figiure,  in  the  conceptions  of  bis  rotary,  dv 
spirit  becomes  identified;  the  image  is  preserved  tritblk 
greatest  c&re — Is  the  constant  compuiiaa  on  ail  gnUmi 
important  occaiioiu,  and  the  constant  object  of  conidtfr 
tion  and  worship. 

Mt.  Heckewelder  describes  the  same  custom  nndei  tfat 
name  of  Jniliatio*  of  Bogs, — a  practice,  he  says,  which  it 
very  common  amonj^  the  Indians,  and  indeed  is  uoireml 
among  tbose  nations  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with. 
By  certain  methods  they  put  the  mind  of  a  boy  into  a  atilc 
of  perturbation,  so  as  to  excite  dreams  antf  virions ;  bt 
means  of  which  they  pretend  that  the  boy  receives  iostnie- 
tions  from  certain  spirits  or  unknown  agents  as  to  hii 
conduct  in  Ufe,  that  he  is  informed  of  his  future  destina- 
tion and  of  the  wonders  he  is  to  perform  in  his  fiitiitt 
career  through  the  world. 

When  a  bo;  is  to  be  thus  initiattd,  he  is  put  under  u 
alternate  course  of  physic  and  fasting,  either  taking  no 
food  whatever,  or  swallowing  the  most  powerful  and  nau- 
seous medicines ;  and  occasionally  he  is  made  to  diiak 
decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  his  mind  be- 
comes sufficiently  bewildered,  so  that  he  sees  or  fsncie* 
(hat  he  sees  visions,  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for 
which,  or  course,  he  has  been  prepared  before  hand.  Ht 
will  fHTicy  himself  flying  through  the  air,  walking  unda 
(Cruiind.  stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other  eciosi 
the  vnlh'y  lx>neath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants  and 
motislt^rs,  and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single  ami. 
Tlien  lie  hus  interviews  with  the  Mannitte  or  with  spirit*, 
who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  before  he  was  bom  and 
what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  His  fate  in  this  life  it 
laid  entirely  open  before  him,  the  spirit  tells  him  what  ii 
to  be  his  future  employment,  whether  he  will  be  a  valiant 
warrior,  a  mighty  hunter,  a  doctor,  a  conjurer,  or  a  pro- 
phet. There  arc  even  those  who  learn  or  pretend  to  lesTB 
m  this  way  of  die  time  and  manner  of  their  death. 

When  a  boy  has  been  thus  initiated,  a  name  is  giveaia 
him  analogous  to  the  visions  of  that  he  has  seen,  and  to 
tlic  destiny  that  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  him.  The 
boy.  imagining  all  that  happened  to  him  while  under  ptf- 
t«u-batioa,  to  have  been  real,  sets  out  in  the  world  will 
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Tiis  DTitniec'  of  bu»K.*iiiac  tm  act  uic.  taciinc.  u«». 
dier  wiii  tm  ust  d:  anstivs.  a^  t  FT«i,:m.  n*  i^iicim* 
puriiiixiiira..  iiE  tut  uurnoit  o:  anianunr  h  cvsrdiat  <pim. 


:  tiimuTi  UK  tm:  w^hick  «nit 
iL  uit  ruL  uDtec:  o;  uh  c»»- 

mCUirM   >'UtL-L   UK')    lirtKllL 

A*  auor  w  t  cuiii:  it  luioniKC  wiia:  »  iw  naiiDv  ir 

Ibmi  of  a»  fnvifciiuz  deiT^ .  tu  »  careiulir  u^avaai  m 
iIk  utilirrituuitf  tit  »  uno^  ii  Of  tiin.  unmut — tt-  ftiltntr 
Lit  kdi-icc  roniniuiK^TUf  c  it.  ureaiii! — ic  nwcnt  ui  iaroui* 
■  tci  conitar  ini:iii-.-r:'i  u.  i]!i<  rair: — buc  i;  dread  ibf  mh 
Ki^neu'.t*  "f  lilt  uis:ti4B«irt.  F:r  iIll^  tpmot..  wmi 
iM  Hurat  tr  im  L-:iju!iih  r:**  tt  nuraj  nr  u-  ait  ubm. 
lie  im&rc  ti^  "■'  ;«■■'■■  it  ii»  rhrKul'i  ricTK-d  wi^  iinr.  uf 
hi«  knot..  Jti  luclii.  c-k:-L  can  pm-M  tuf  puudm  lacc  nn 
(JM  plif  ■**'  «urr:iuiid:iir  tiic  ctsiz^  v;^  zhi  1m:x  umei 
froai  ibe  qnirwT  i;.  misi.  an  »-t:r':ir».  ;i-  i,EtT*«,  »:» 
ahcnit  to  icitrL      Ht  Utri  prtyt  z:  ;:  f.ir  l;  iK«;r.  u  hf 

Tht  bounce  pf.*f:--ai-i.  is  iifs  c.n.  tc.  rf*i,  and  «iH|« 
in  irant^'j^ujiy.  i^Y  ptrs:»fl«i  tiai  i.:»  wrjii  wjl  «*un»* 
tlK  vIkAc  duty  of  kecf-i=^  gutri.  and  Lbii  he  hit  aoihiv 
to  fear. 

Tbe  pTwrtdins  arcauiit  of  liie  Hurc<ii»  or  Irviquois.  h» 
Cbftrleioiv.  i^  perfei'ily  in  imison  tiUi  i1i«  rvlitions  avt'n 
bj-  the  Moravian  mi^sicnan^.  noi  pnlv  (Mnoernini;  th« 
Iroquois,  hut  also  of  the  Lenapes  or  Delaware  Imiitnt. 
uid  all  the  tribes  derireri  iVom  them.  Ii  is  a  part  of  ihntr 
reli^Dus  belief  thai  there  are  inferior  Minutir/tu.  to  whom 
the  great  and  Eood  Beinj  has  siven  the  rnle  and  ronmiand 
over  the  elements;  that,  beint:  »o  jrreai,  he  ^Ijke  ihcir 
chiefs)  must  have  his  attendants  to  execute  his  suprcnie 
behests;  that  these  subordinate  spirits  isomethinf; in  their 
nature  between  God  and  man,>  see  and  report  to  him  what 
is  doing  upon  earth  ;  and  that  they  look  down  particu- 
larly upon  the  Indians,  to  see  whether  thev  arc  in  ncml 
of  any  assistance,  and  are  ready  at  their  call'  to  auitt  and 
protect  them  aG:ain8t  ilan^r 

"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Hrckewelder,   "1  have  rrcqurnllf 


there 
wilfint 
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witnessed  Indrana.on  the  xppRMchof  BStMn  or  thnndcN 
fruat,  address  the  Mannitto  of  the  air,  to  vmt  all  imtffi 
trom  tkemi  1  have  aUo  mcd  the  ChippenyB,  on  tfai 
Lakes  of  Canada,  preT  to  the  Mannitto  of  Iht  mien, 
that  he  might  prevent  the  swells  from  rising  too  hi^,«bik 
they  were  pusine  over  them.  In  both  these  inatances, 
'*iey  expressed  their  acknowledgements,  or  shewed  their 

iliingness  to  be  grateful,  by  throwing  tobacco  in  the 
ajr,  or  strewing  it  on  the  waten. 

"lliere  are  even  lome  animnlB,  which  tboagh  the;  an 
not  considered  as  invested  with  power  over  them,  jet  in 
believed  to  be  placed  as  guardians  over  their  lives,  aitdof 
course  entitled  to  some  notice  and  to  some  tokens  of  gra- 
titude. Thus,  when  in  the  night,  an  owl  is  heard  sound- 
ing its  note,  or  calling  to  its  mate,  some  person  in  the 
camp  will  rise,  and  taking  some  GUcamcm,  or  broken 
tobacco,  will  strew  it  on  the  lire,  thinking  that  the  as- 
cending smoke  will  reach  the  bird,  and  that  he  will  see 
that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  his  services,  and  of  his 
kindness  to  them  and  theii  ancestors.  This  custom  ori- 
ginated from  the  following  incident,  which  tradition  hss 
banded  down  to  them. 

"  it  happened  atone  time,  when  they  were  engaged  ins 
war  with  a  distant  and  powerful  nation,  that  a  body  of 
their  warriors  was  in  the  camp,  fait  asleep,  no  kind  of 
diin<>;'T  at  that  moment  being  appreheadeJ.  Suddenly, 
the  great  '  Sentinel  over  mankind,'  the  aai,  sounded  the 
alarm ;  all  tbe  birds  of  the  species  were  alert  at  their 
posts,  all  at  once  calling  out,  as  it  saving;  '  Up!  up! 
Danger!  Danger!'  Obedient  to  their  call,  every  man 
jumped  up  in  an  instant;  when,  to  their  surprise,  they 
fonnd  that  their  enemy  was  in  the  very  act  of  surroundisg 
them,  and  they  would  all  have  been  killed  in  their  sleep, 
if  the  owl  had  not  given  them  this  timely  warning. 

"  But,  amidst  all  these  superstitious  notions,  the  iu- 
prcme  Mannitlo,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  ami 
earth,  is  the  great  object  of  their  adoration.     On  him  they 


Similar  notions  obtain  among  the  Indians  who  iobiW 
the  country  extending  from  Labrador,  across  the  CoDti- 
aent.   to  the  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  on  Lslc 
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Superior  (rom  t^op« of  HniUoi.' 'Bftj;  as  mlio  among  tlw 
native  inhAbitoDt*  of  the  West  InaiuT-  '■Uqdi  coiM»niinf 
wboniwe  have  aay  autbcBtic  accoucta  pre>ei<'^^,^hciice 
it  ^>peart  that,  throughout  this  raat  eitent  of  CuTV^i 
iacliidiog  natioiu  wboft4  langtuges  are  ndically  diftrens^" 
dbUodi  uncODnected  «iith,  uid  unknown  to  each  other, 
the  greftteit  uiufonnit;  of  belief  prevaila,  with  legard  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  greatest  hannony  in  their 
tyitem  of  polytheism. 

After  thia  view,  Dr.  Jarris  obMrrei, 

"  It  ia  impouible  not  to  remaifc,  that  tbeie  is  a  smaller 
departure  from  the  original  religion  among  the  Indians  of 
America,  than  among  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  Unity  is 
much  more  perfectly  preserved ;  the  subordinate  divimties 
ore  kept  at  a  much  more  immeuurable  distance  from  the 
Great  Spirit:  and,  above  alt,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
among  uiem  to  degrade  to  the  likenesi  of  men,  the  ift- 
vistble  and  incomprehensible  Creator  of  tlie  universe.  In 
fact,  theirs  is  exactly  that  milder  form  of  idolatry  which 
*  prevailed  every  where  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  his 
single  family  excepted,'  and  which,  after  the  death  of  that 
patriarch  and  of  his  son  Isaac,  infected,  from  time  to  time, 
even  the  chosen  family  itself. 

3.  Theheiieiof  ^JiUureitateofrmarditindpiiMiskiiuntt 
has  been  kept  alive  among  all  heathen  nations,  by  its 
connection  with  the  seniible  enjoyments  and  auffermgs, 
and  the  consequent  hopes  and  terrors  of  men.  Its  origin 
must  have  been  in  Divine  Revelation ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  mind  could  attain  to  it  by  its  own 
unaltered  powers.  The  thought,  when  once  communi- 
cated, would,  in  the  shipwreck  of  dissolving  nature,  be 
dnng  to,  with  the  grasp  of  expiring  hope.  Hence  no 
nations  have  yet  been  found,  however  rude  and  barbarous, 
who  have  not  agreed  in  the  great  and  general  principle  of 
retributive  immortality;  but,  whenwe  descend  to  detail, 
and  enquire  into  their  peculiar  notions,  we  lind  that  their 
traditions  are  coloured  by  the  nature  of  their  earthly  oc- 
cnpations,  and  by  the  opinions  which  they  thence  enter- 
tain OD  the  subject  of  good  and  evil.  This  remark  is  fullv 
verified  by  the  history  of  the  American  Indians,  among 
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whom  the  belief  of  the  -^tnortality  of  the  soul  it  mort 
finnly  establish "•' 

They  bd^^^om,  that  when  leparmted  from  the  body,  it 
pre^^^vei  the  lame  inclination*  which  it  had  when  both 
mre  united.  For  this  reason,  thej  hury  witli  tht  deul 
all  that  they  had  in  use  when  alive.  Some  imagine  thst 
all  men  have  two  souls,  one  of  which  uerer  leaves  the 
body  unless  it  be  to  inhabit  another.  This  tranimigration, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  the  souls  of  those  who  die  ia 
infancy,  and  who  therefore  have  the  privilege  of  cmii- 
menning  a  second  life,  because  they  enjoyed  so  little  of 
the  firsL  Hence  children  are  buried  along  the  highwaya, 
that  the  women,  as  tbey  pass,  may  receive  their  souls. 
From  this  idea  of  their  remaining  with  the  body,  arises 
the  duty  of  placing  food  upon  their  graves;  and  mothers 
kave  been  seen  to  draw  from  their  bosoms  that  nonrisb* 
ment  which  these  little  creatures  loved  when  alive,  and 
ihed  it  upon  the  earth  which  covered  their  remains. 

When  the  time  hns  arrived  for  the  departure  of  those 
spirits  whicli  leave  the  body,  they  pass  into  a  region  which 
is  destined  to  be  their  eternal  abode,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  the  Country  of  Souls.  This  country  ii  ai  a 
great  distance  toward  the  west,  and  to  go  thither  costs 
them  a  journey  of  many  months.  Tbey  £ave  many  diffi- 
culties to  surmoiml,  and  many  perils  to  encounter.  They 
speak  of  a  stream  in  which  many  suffer  shipwreck ;— of  ■ 
dc^  from  which  they,  with  difficulty,  defend  themselves; 
—  of  a  place  of  suffering  where  they  expiate  their  faults ; 
— of  another  in  which  the  soula  of  those  prisoners  who 
have  been  tortured  are  again  tormented,  and  who  there- 
fore linger  on  their  course,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
the  moment  of  their  arrival.  From  this  idea  it  proceed*, 
that  after  the  death  of  these  unhappy  victims,  for  fear 
their  souls  may  remain  around  the  huts  of  tlieir  tor- 
mentors from  the  thirst  of  ven<;eance,  the  tatter  are  care 
ful  to  strike  even  place  around  them  with  a  staiF,  and  lo 
utter  such  terrible  cries  as  may  obli^  iheon  to  depart." 

To  be  put  to  death  ab  a  captive  is,  therefors,  an  excln- 
sion  from  the  Indian  Paradiae :  while,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  a  good  hunter,  brave  in  war,  fortunate  in  t» 
terprize,  and  victorious  over  many  CBeiniea,  are  the  onl} 
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titles  to  eater  their  abodes  of  bliss,  the  bappiness  of 
which  depends  oa  the  situatioa  and  circuroBtances  or  their 
respective  tribes  or  nations.  Thus,  eternal  spring,  a 
never-failing  supply  of  game  and  fish,  and  an  abundance 
of  every  thing  which  can  delight  the  senses  without  the 
labour  of  procuring  it,  constitute  the  paradise  of  those, 
who  often  return  weary  and  hungry  from  the  chace,  who 
are  frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  wintery 
qky,  and  who  look,  upon  all  labour  as  unmanly  and  de- 
grading employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Airowauks, 
or  natives  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
IVioidad,  place  their  enjoyments  in  every  thing  that  is 
opposite  to  the  violence  of  a  tropical  climate;  'while  their 
lierce  enemies,  the  Charaibes,  look  forward  to  a  paradise, 
in  which  the  brave  will  be  attended  by  their  wives  and 
captives. 

Thus  the  ideas  of  the  savage,  with  regard  to  the  pecu' 
liar  nature  of  future  bliss  or  woe,  are  always  modified  by 
usociations  arising  from  his  peculiar  situations,  hiti  pecu- 
liar turn  of  thought,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  With  regard  to  the  question  in  what  their  hap- 
piness or  misery  will  coosist,  they  dilFer;  but  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
state  of  retribudon  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  they 

re  without  exception,  and  their  faith  is  bright  and 
dless.  '  Whether  you  are  divinities  or  mortal  men," 
■aid  an  old  man  of  Cuba  to  Columbus,  '  we  know  not — 
hut  if  you  are  men,  subject  to  mortality  like  ourselves, 
ynn  cannot  be  unapprised,  that  a^r  this  life  there  is 
another,  wherein  a  very  different  portion  is  allotted  to 
good  and  bad  men.  If,  therefore,  you  expect  to  die,  and 
believe,  with  ue,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
future  state,  according  to  his  conduct  in  the  present,  you 
will  do  no  hurt  to  those  who  do  none  to  you. 

3.  All  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  worship  of 
the  American  tribes,  unite  in  the  assertion  that  they  offer 
latrifitKi  and  oblaliani  both  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  also  to 
the  subordinate  or  inferior  divinities,  to  propitiate  their 
protection,  or  to  avert  calamity,  and  also  eutharistin 
Mcrificei  for  success  in  war.  In  like  manner,  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies; 
and,  among  these,   the  Charaibes  were  accustomed  t» 
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immolate  >oine  of  the  captives  wbo  had  been  taken  ii 
battle.  The  Mexicana,  it  ia  alao  kaown,  tiered  haaaa 
•acTi6cei :  bnt  of  thit  ptactica  there  are  do  tracea  anoaf 
tbe  pftKiU  Indian  tribe*,  anleac  tbe  tormenting  of  thdr 
captirea  may  be  coniidered  aa  a  aacrifice  to  the  god  af 

In  leme  parte  of  Hezieo,  not  ystbronght  immediate^ 
uder  the  Spanish  yoke,  it  ii  said,  remains  of  the  pnmi- 
five  forms  and  ol^cti  of  wonbip  are  «tiU  preaemd. 
llie  worship  of  the  Snn,  and  of  figi>res  representing  that, 
tforioBs  object,  is  still  here  and  there  to  be  met  vith. 
Fieart  mentions  the  Mercury  and  tbe  Mars  of  the  Hext- 
4an  as  in  existence,  when  his  great  work  was  published. 
The  annexed  cuts  may  perve  toconvey  some  idea  rfthsaa 
Abjects  and  forms  of  worship;  but,  modem  iravdten 
have  not  furnished  us  with  much  infoimation  respectiag 
diein  at  this  time. 

4.  With  sacrifices,  the  idea  of  a  priettioed  is  nataially 
connected.  On  this  subject  the  testimony  of  travellers  ia 
somewhat  discordant;  but  Dr.  Jarvis  well  remarks,  that 
if  a  priest  be  one  whose  ezcluiive  duty  it  is  to  celriimie 
As  ntes  of  religion,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fwieit 
hood  exists  among  the  Indians;  for  those  who  deny  thai 
they  have  priests,  allow  that  in  iheir  public  sacriGcea,  the 
chiefs  nre  the  only  persons  wbo  are  permitted  to  officiate^ 
while  in  private  the  head  of  eveir  family  discharges  the 
sacerdotal  functions.  The  only  dimrence  then  lies  m  this, 
whether  the  priesthood  be  or  be  not  connected  with  tbt 
office  of  a  magistrate 

Among  Christians,  as  among  the  Jews,  tbe  priesthood 
is  distinct  from  the  civil  authority;  but  {ircvious  to  the 
separation  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  these  two  offices  wen 
IfNierally  united.  Melchizcdeck  was  both  king  of  Salen 
and  priest  of  the  must  High  God.  Jetbro  was,  at  iht 
same  time,  priest  and  prince  of  Midian;  and  Abrahan 
))imseir,  who  is  called  a  prince,  performed  the  aacerdotil 
functions.  We  find  this  union  of^the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
characters  existing  among  heathen  nations.  Homer  it 
scribes  the  a^ed  Pytian  King  as  performing  religious  ribs; 
and  Virgil  tells  of  the  Monarch  of  Deloa,  who  wtib'iA 
priest  and  Wing. 
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Amgng  tbe  Greeka,  tmd  other  Soathem  Indians,  m 
nooircbiBl  fbnn  of  g0Tenunnit  Kami  to  prerut ;  waong 
the  Northem  ladiuu,  •  fe(wblicaB.  la  both,  the  Mcer- 
doim]  office  nuij  be  united  witb.  ciTil  aiitboritj,  ud  then- 
fore  partake  of  iu  peculiar  character.  Atnong  tbe  one. 
it  nay  be  bereditaxy ;  eiDoo;  the  otber,  electire.  And  if 
this  be  MO,  it  will  bit  aeen  tlut  the  reli^on  of  the  Indiana 
approachea  much  M«rer  to  the  patriarchal,  than  to  that 
of  the  Jewi.  Their  public  lacerdotal  offices  are  perform- 
ed by  their  chief),  and  in  their  private,  the  be«d  of  every 
hmily  i*  its  piieiL 

5.  But  there  a  another  office  which  exieti  among  all 
the  [ndian  tribes,  though  it  ha<  been  confouoded  by  many 
tiaveilers  with  the  pneathood,  but  concenint;  which  there 
if  no  diversity  in  their  statements.  To  this  class  of  men 
the  Freach  missionaries  give  the  name  otJemgleyri,  whence 
the  English  have  derived  that  otjvgglen  or  conjurors. 
Dr.  Jarvis  has  collected  several  curious  particuUn  rela- 
tive to  the  frauds  committed  by  these  impostore,  and 
their  powerful  iaflueoce  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 
untutored  Indians.  They  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  curiog  diseases  miraculously,  of  procuring'  raiu 
and  other  temporal  blessings  in  the  same  supernatural 
manner,  of  foretelliug  future  events,  and  of  miraculously 
inflicting  punishment  on  the  objeciA  of  their  displeasure 
The  coincidence  between  the  powers  claimed  by  these  im- 
postors, and  the  external  characteristics  of  the  prophetic 
office,  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Jarvis;  and  he  considers  it  as  Btrengthening  the  analogy, 
which  subsists  between  the  religion  of  the  American  In- 
dians and  that  of  the  patriarchal  times.  The  result  of  all 
his  facts  and  reasonings  is,  that  they  are  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, who,  like  the  Cliinese,  must  bave  been  amon^  the 
earliest  emigrants  of  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  that,  like 
that  singular  nation,  they  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  human  society  as  to  become  entirely  separiiled 
from  all  other  men ;  and  that  in  this  way  they  preserved  a 
more  distinct  and  homogeneous  character  than  is  to  tw 
found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Whether  they 
came  mmediattlg  to  the  western  continent,  or  arrived  tliere 
hj  gradual  pngretsuM,  is  a  point  that  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained at  this  distance  of  time,  and  is  iaC«cX«n  vnnf^  ^ 
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little  mnmenL  It  it,  however,  probable,  that,  like  tLc 
BOrtherD  hordes,  who  de«cended  upon  Europe,  tad  whs 
constituted  the  basis  of  iti  prefeut  population,  their  Dam- 
kers  were  great;  and  that  from  one  Tast  reaervou',  thef 
flowed  onward  in  ancceMive  surges,  ware  impelling  wun, 
until  they  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  vast  North  Auw- 
rican  continent.  At  least  this  hypotheais  may  account  for 
the  singular  fact  which  has  lately  beeu  illustiated  by  BIr. 
Duponceau,  (in  his  Report  on  the  characters  and  terrai  of 
tbe  Indian  languages,  addressed  to  the  Historical  and 
Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety,} that  these  languages  form  a  separate  class  in 
auman  speech,  and  that,  in  their  plans  of  thought,  the 
ume  systems  extends  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Horn. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  facts  and  details, 
extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Historical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society : — 

The  Indians  consider  the  earth  as  their  universal  mother. 
They  believe  that  they  were  created  within  iU  boMtm, 
where  for  a  long  time  they  had  their  abode,  before  they 
came  to  live  on  its  surface.  They  say  that  great,  good, 
ind  all  powerful  Spirit,  when  he  created  them,  undoubt- 
edly meant  at  a  proper  time,  to  put  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  good  things  which  he  had  prepared  for  ihen 
upon  the  earth,  but  he  wisely  ordained  that  their  fint 
stage  of  existence  should  be  within  it,  as  the  infant  ii 
fbnned  and  takes  its  growth  in  the  womb  of  its  natural 
mother.  This  fabulous  account  of  the  creation  of  mas 
needs  onljr  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  to 
the  Bramins  of  India,  to  be  admired  and  extolled  for  the 
curious  analogy  which  it  observes  between  the  general 
and  individual  creation. 

The  Indian  MythologisU  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  fona 
under  which  they  existed  while  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Some  assert  that  they  lived  there  in  the  human  shape, 
while  others,  with  gteater  consistency,  contend  that  thai 
existence  was  in  the  form  of  certain  terrestrial  animah, 
such  as  the  ground-hog,  the  rabit,  and  the  toitotie. 
This  was  their  state  of  preparation,  untU  thej  were  po* 
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nitted  to  come  out  and  take  their  atation  on  thii  island' 
u  the  Lords  of  the  rest  of  the  creation. 

Among  the  Delawares,  those  of  the  Minti,  or  Wolf, 
tribe,  say  that  in  the  beg;inning,  they  dwelt  in  the  earth 
under  a  take,  and  were  fortunately  extricated  from  tbJt 
anpleaiant  abode  by  the  discovuy  which  one  of  their  men 
made  of  a  hole,  through  which  he  ascended  to  thesurfiice; 
on  which,  as  he  was  walking,  he  found  a  deer,  which  he 
carried  back  with  him  into  his  sublerraneous  habitation ; 
that  there  the  deer  was  killed,  and  he  and  his  companions 
found  the  meat  so  good,  thai  they  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  leare  their  dark  abode,  and  remove  to  a  place 
where  they  could  enjoy  the  light  of  hearen  and  have  such 
excellent  game  in  abundance. 

The  other  two  tribes,  the  Unami*  or  Tortoise,  and  the 
UnalacktigM  or  Turkey,  have  much  similar  notions,  but 
rgect  the  story  of  the  lake,  which,  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Minsi  tribe. 

These  notions  must  be  very  far  extended  among  tlie 
Indians  of  North  America  generally,  since  we  find  that 
they  prevail  also  among  the  Iroquois,  a  nation  so  opposed 
to  the  Delawares,  and  whose  language  is  so  different  from 
theirs,  that  not  two  words,  perhaps,  similar  or  even  aua.- 
togious  of  signification  may  be  found  alike  in  both. 

The  following  account  of  the  traditions  of  that  people 
concerning  their  original  existence,  was  taken  down  by 
the  late  Rev.  C.PyrlEeus.in  January  1743,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  respectable  Mohawk  chief,  named  Sganarady,  who 
resided  on  the  Mohawk  river. 

»  Traditio.—T\iaK  they  had  dwelt  in  the  earth  where 
it  was  dark  and  where  no  sun  did  shine.  That  though 
they  followed  hunting,  they  ate  mice,  which  they  cau^t 
with   their  hands,     l^at  Ganawagahka  (one   of  them) 


*  The  IndMiu  call  the  Anwrican  conlineiil  tn  iilini) ;  bclieTiDg  it  ta 
be  rai  ill  hci,  probslily,  il  U)  ciiliiel;  smroiiiidcd  n\^h  walar. 

•  Mr.  PjriBiii  lited  Iniig  imung  the  Iroquori  biicI  »»  weir  MqaaintH 
Willi  llirirlnnguige.  He  wu  iiiitructed  in  the  Mohawk  rtiilcci  bj  t>ie 
csJcbraled  inlcrpieter  Cuniad  \\  eiKr.  He  hti  kft  beliind  liini  win* 
Banuicripl  graiDDMlical  wiirki  uii  tbitt  idiiim,  oitc  of  lliem  ii  cDlilieil  - 
ASia  wMiiBiin  ttvtrbonim  Img^iu  MarifUHcae,  and  aiiuther ;  ,Umc- 
■jn,  •mina  M  pmnnuiH  Lmruae  Mnctuiirae.  ilme  M3S.  bis  i>  tbc 
libnr;  of  the  Society  of  (he  Uuiied  ttnlblebeot. 
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having  accidenully  fouod  a  hole  to  get  out  of  the  tank 
at,  he  wcDt  out,  mud  that  in  mlkiw  aboot  on  tba  earth 
he  found  a  deer,  which  ho  took  bach  with  him,  and  tint 
both  on  account  of  the  neat  tasti^  lo  ver;  good,  and 
the  favourable  deacription  he  had  giveo  them  of  tba 
country  above  and  on  the  caith,  their  mother,  concluded 
it  best  for  them  all  to  coum  out :  that  accordin^j  tt^ej 
did  BO,  aud  immediately  set  about  planting  corn,  &c. 
That,  howeTCf,  the  Nockamortul,  that  ia,  the  gma^-ieg, 
would  not  come  out,  but  had  remained  in  the  gtoond  i* 
before. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  preacfaen  and  prophet*  of 
the  Indians,  by  properly  exerting  the  onbounded  influence 
which  the  popular  superstitioni  gave  them,  might  have 
excited  among  those  nations  such  a  spirit  of  general 
resistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Earapeans,as 
would  hare  enabled  them,  at  least,  to  make  a  noble  ttaod 
against  their  invaders,  and  perhaps  to  recover  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Uieir  country.  Instead  of  foUomng 
the  obvious  course  which  reason  and  nature  pointed  out: 
instead  of  uniting  as  one  nation  in  defence  of  their  oatuni 
rights,  they  gave  ear  to  the  artful  insinnatioos  of  their 
enemtes,  who  loo  well  understood  the  art  of  sowing  an- 
natural  divisions  among  them.  It  was  not  until  Canada, 
after  repeated  struggles,  was  finally  conquered  from  the 
French  bv  the  united  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  bet 
colonies,  that  they  began  to  be  sensible  of  their  despoite 
situation — this  whole  northern  continent  being  now  in  ihs 
possession  of  one  great  and  powerful  nation,  against  wfaon 
tt  was  vain  to  attempt  resistance.  Yet  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  their  prophets,  impelled  by  ambitions  motives, 
began  to  endeavour  by  Uicir  eloquence  to  bring  them  back 
to  mdependent  feelings,  and  create  among  them  a  genaint 
national  spirit;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  only  ratioost 
resource  that  remained  for  them  to  prevent  their  total  an- 
nibilation  was  to  adopt  the  religion  and  manners  of  ihtir 
coiKjuerors,  and  abandon  savage  life  for  the  cotnforti  of 
civilized  society ;  but  of  this  but  a  few  of  them  were  seu- 
■ible ;  in  vain  Missionaries  were  sent  among  them,  who, 
through  the  greatest  hardships  and  daii?erc  exerted  theo- 
oelves  to  soften  their  misfortunes  by  die  consolations  of 
the  Cbi'isl'iaii  faii.^,  «&&  vn  y™^^  °*)'  ^  them  the  way  uT 
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MlntloB  in  thM  worid  and  tht  next ;  the  burnttr  of  Chriat 
wu  compsntirely  followed  but  by  am^  numbert,  and 
tktie  wen  penecnted  by  their  friends,  or,  at  least,  thoae 
who  ought  to  have  been  MCh,  as  well  as  their  enemies. 
Among  the  obstacles  which  the  Missionaries  encountered, 
the  strong  opposition  which  was  made  to  them  by  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Indian  nations  was  by  no  means  the  least. 

In  the  year  1763,  there  was  a  famous  preacher  of  the 
Delaware  nation,  who  resided  at  CayaMaga,  near  Lake 
Erie,  and  travelled  about  the  country,  among  the  Indians, 
endeavoaring  to  persuade  them  that  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  great  Spirit  to  instruct  them  in  those  things 
that  were  agreeable  to  him,  and  point  out  to  them  the 
offences  by  wiich  they  had  diawn  his  displeasure  on  them- 
selves, and  the  means  by  which  they  might  recover  hw 
&vonT  for  the  future.  He  had  drawn,  as  he  pretended, 
by  die  direction  of  the  great  Spirit,  a  kind  of  map  on  a 
pece  of  deer  skin,  somewhat  dressed  like  parchment, 
which  he  called  "The  great  Book,  or  Writing.  This,  he 
said,  he  had  been  ordered  to  shew  to  the  Indians,  that  they 
might  see  the  situation  in  which  the  Mannitto  had  origi- 
nally placed  them,  the  misery  which  they  had  bron^t 
upon  themselves  by  neglecting  their  duty,  and  the  only 
way  that  was  now  left  them  to  regain  what  they  had  lost. 
This  map  he  held  before  him  while  preaching,  frequently 
pointing  to  particular  marlcs  and  spots  upon  it,  and  giving 
explanations  as  he  went  along. 

The  size  of  this  map  was  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
or,  perhaps,  something  more  An  inside  square  waa 
formed  by  lines  drawn  within  it,  of  about  eight  iuches  each 
way,  two  of  those  lines,  however,  were  not  closed 
by  alwut  half  an  Inch  at  tiie  corners.  Across  these  inside 
lines,  olJiers  of  about  an  inch  in  length  were  drawn  with 
sundry  other  lines  and  marks,  all  whidi  wus  intended  to 
represent  a  strong  inaccessible  barrier,  to  prevent  those 
without  from  entering  the  space  within,  otherwise  titan  at 
the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose.  When  the  map  was 
held  as  he  directed,  the  comers  which  were  not  closed  lay 
at  the  left  hand  side,  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
one  being  at  the  south-east  by  south,  and  the  nearest 
at  the  north-east  by  north.  In  explaining  or  describing 
the  particular  points  on  this  map,  with  lus  ^vi^^n^  ^ttw^v 
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pointing  to  the  place  he  wu  describing,  he  called  thenar* 
witliin   the  intide  linei  "  the  hcKTenly  ragioni,*  or  th 

flacc  dettined  by  the  great  Spirit  for  the  habitatioa  ortW 
Dcliana  in  future  life;  the  space  left  opea  at  the  Mintl 
east  comer,  he  called  the  "  avenue,"  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  Indians  la  enter  into  thii  heaven,  but  whidi 
was  now  in  the  pos&eaiion  of  ilie  white  people ;  where- 
Core  the  great  Spirit  had  since  caused  another  "  aveone' 
to  be  made  on  the  opposite  kide,  at  which,  howevn,  it 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  to  enter,  there 
being  many  impediments  in  their  way,  beside*  a  lar^ 
ditch  leading  to  a  gulf  below, over  which  they  had  to  leap; 
but  the  evil  spirit  kept  at  thit  very  spot  a  continual  watch 
for  Indiana,  and  whoever  he  laid  hold  of,  never  could  get 
away  from  him  again,  but  was  carried  to  bis  regiooi, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  extreme  poverty;  where  the 
ground  was  parched  up  with  heat  for  want  of  rain,  nn 
fruit  came  to  perfection,  the  game  was  almost  starred  for 
want  of  pasture,  and  where  the  evil  spirit,  at  his  pleasurf. 
transformed  men  into  horses  and  dogs,  to  be  ridden  by 
him  and  follow  him  in  his  hunts  and  wherever  he  went 

The  space  on  the  outside  of  this  interior  square,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  country  given  to  the  Indians  to 
hunt,  fish  and  dwell  in  while  in  this  world  ;  the  east  side 
of  it  wak  called  the  ocean  or  "  great  salt  water  Lake.' 
Then  the  preacher,  drawing  the  attention  of  his  hearen 
particularly  to  the  south-east  avenue,  would  say  to  them. 
"  Look  here  !  .See  what  we  have  lost  by  neglect  and  dis- 
obedience ;  by  being  remits  in  the  expression  of  our  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Spirit,  for  what  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us ;  by  neglecting  to  make  to  him  suilicieQt  sacrifices ;  by 
looking  upon  a  people  of  a  different  colour  from  our  own, 
who  had  come  acro&s  a  great  lake,  as  if  they  were  a  part 
of  ourselves:  by  suffering  them  to  sit  down  by  our  side, 
and  looking  at  them  with  indifference,  while  they  were  not 
only  taking  our  country  from  us,  but  this,  (pointing  to  tht 
spot)  this,  our  own  avenue,  leading  into  those  beautifiil 
regions  which  were  destined  for  us.  Such  is  the  sad  coq' 
ditioii  to  which  we  are  reduced.  What  is  now  to  be  done, 
and  what  remedy  is  to  be  applied?  I  will  tell  you, 
tiiy  friends.  Hear  what  the  great  Spirit  has  ordered  im 
to  tell  you!    \ou  u«  to  make  sacrifices,  in  (he  maonei 
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that  I  Bhal)  direct;  to  put  off  entirely  from  yourselvea  tha 
nutonu  which  you  have  adopted  lince  the  white  people 
came  amongst  us;  vou  are  to  return  to  that  rormer  nappy 
■tate,  in  which  we  TiTed  in  peace  and  plenty,  before  tlieae 
■trangers  came  to  disturb  us,  and  above  all,  you  must  ab- 
(tain  from  drinking  their  deadly  btion,  which  they  have 
forced  upon  us,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  gains  and 
diminishing  our  numbers.  Then  will  the  great  Spirit  giva 
lucceaa  to  out  arms ;  then  he  will  give  us  strength  tu  con- 
quer our  enemies,  to  drive  them  from  hence,  and  recover 
^e  passage  to  the  heavenly  regions  which  they  have  taken 
from  at.' 

Soch  was  ID  general  the  substance  of  his  diaconnea. 
After  having  dilated  more  or  lest  on  the  various  topics 
which  are  here  mentioned,  he  commonly  concluded  in  this 
manner :  "  And  now  my  friends,  in  order  that  what  I  have 
told  you  may  remain  finnly  impressed  on  your  niinds,  and 
to  refresh  your  memories  from  time  to  time,  I  advise  yoa 
to  preserve,  in  every  family,  at  leaet,  such  a  bgok  or 
writing  as  this,  which  I  will  finish  off  for  you,  provideu 
you  bring  me  the  price,  which  is  only  one  buck-skin  ot 
two  doe-skins  a  piece,"' •  The  price  was  of  course  brought, 
■nd  the  book  purchased.  In  some  of  those  maps,  the 
figure  of  a  deer  or  turkey,  or  both,  was  placed  in  the 
heavenly  regions,  and  also  in  the  dreary  region  of  the 
evil  spirit;  the  farmer,  however,  appeared  fat  and  plump, 
while  the  latter  seemed  to  have  nothing  but  sictn  and 
bonei." 


■Of  UMaduesfmedi 
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REUQION  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS, 

The  pioiii  ftod  dismterested  Iftboun  of  the  Miuioun 
Societiei  or  Great  Britain  hare  often  called  forth  th«  Kon 
of  the  infidel,  sod  the  *neerf  of  the  lukeirarm  Chriitiiui: 
but  itill  they  have  persevered  with  a  zeal  the  mott  laud- 
able  and  a  spirit  the  most  chriitianlike  and  mehtohout, 
till  at  length  they  have,  in  a  very  great  d^ree,  dettrojed 
the  power  of  opposition  at  home,  aod,  what  it  atill  better, 
have  neaily  annihilated  that  of  idolatry  m  many  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

Still,  however,  a  held  for  MiEsionaiy  laboun  la  open 
ID  those  remote  parts  ofthc  world. 

Tl)e  following  account  of  the  gods.  Sec.  of  those  islaiuli 
is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  "  First  Hiasionaiy  Voyage,' 
published  in  1799. 

Th?  deities  of  Otaheite  are  nearly  as  oiimeroui  as  tlie 
persons  of  the  inhabiuintt-  Every  family  has  its  let,  or 
guardian  spirit,  whom  they  set  up,  and  worship  at  the 
niOTui  .  but  they  have  a  great  goa  or  gods  of  a  superior 
order  denominated  Fuiiisow  Po,  born  of  night. 

The  general  name  for  deity,  in  all  its  ramifications,  i* 
Katooa. 

Three  arc  held  supreme :  standing  in  a  height  of  celet- 
tial  digiircy  that  no  others  can  approach  unto :  and  what 
IS  more  extraordinary,  the  names  are  personal  appella- 
tions: 

I.  Tane,  te  Medooa,  thf  Fatkrr. 

1.  Oromattow,  Tooa  tee  te  Myde,  Gud  in  the  Sm. 

3.  Taroa,  Mannoo  tc  Hooa,  the  Bird,  lie  Spirit. 

To  these,  the  dii  majores,  they  only  address  their  prayer) 
in  times  of  greatest  distress,  and  seasons  of  pecuhar  exi- 
^'cncy,  supposing  them  too  exalted  to  be  troubled  wiik 
matters  of^less  moment  than  the  illness  of  a  chief,  stormi, 
devastations,  war,  or  any  great  calamity.  Indeed,  few 
and  suffering  seem  to  be  more  motives  to  worsliip  than 
pratiluile.  The  house  of  these  fwhanow  po  is  at  0|>arre: 
where  tlic  chief  earie  rahie  resides. 

The  following  names  of  other  gods  collected  from  As 


hato,  Oeharbow,  Tunma,  Toaheite,  Vnveah. 

For  general  worabip  tiiey  have  aa  Merior  race,  a  kmA 
of  diipenatea.  Each  famiWhoaitifMorgvardiaii  apirit, 
he  U  suppoaed  to  be  one  of  their  departed  relatives,  wbo, 
forfaia  niperioraxcelleacieailiaabeea  exalted  to  aneatoa*. 
They  luppose  this  spirit  can  inflict  sickneu  or  remove  H, 
and  preserve  them  from  a  malignant  deit^  who  also  beari 
the  naue  of  tee,  and  is  always  employed  m  mischief. 

Thqr  have  a  tradition,  that  once  in  their  anger  tbe  great 
godt  broke  the  whole  woi4d  in  [necea;  and  diat  all  tha 
ialanda  around  them  are  bat  little  parts  of  what  waa  onet 
VMuoa  not,  the  g;reat  land,  of  which  their  own  island  is  tke 
eminent  parL  A  carious  convenation  held  vitb  Manne 
Manne,  Ute  high  priest,  and  Taata  Oteio,  the  ontor  and 
oracle  of  the  country  for  traditkm^ia  as  (bUowt,  interpreted 
by  the  Swede  Andrew : 

In  the  beginning,  Tane  took  Taroa,  and  begat  Avye, 
freshwater;  Atye,  or  Te  Myde,  the  sea;  also  Awa,  the 
water-spout;  Matai,  the  wind;  Arye,  the  sky;  and  Po, 
the  night;  then  Hahanna,  the  sun,  in  (he  shape  of  a  roan 
called  Otna  Tahooa:  when  be  was  bora,  all  his  brethren 
and  sisters  turned  to  earth ;  only  a  dau£;hter  was  left,  by 
name  Townoo ;  she  became  the  wife  of  Qeroa  Tabooa,  by 
whom  she  nmceived  thirteen  children,  who  are  the  thirteen 
months:  1.  Papecree;  3.  Ownoonon;  3.  Paroromooa; 
4.  Paroromoree;  6.  Mooreeha;  6.  Heaiha;  7  Taoa; 
H.  Hoororoiera:  9.  Hoorecama;  10.  Teayre;  ll.Tetai: 
12.  Waeabo;    13.  Weaba. 

Townoo  now  returned  to  earth,  and  Oeraa  Tabooa  em- 
braced a  rock  CHlled  Poppoharra  Harreba,  which  con* 
ceived  a  son  named  Tetooboo  amata  hatoo;  af^r  which 
tlie  rock  returned  to  its  original  state,  and  the  father  of 
the  months  himself  died,  and  went  to  dust.  The  son  be 
lefi  embraced  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  conceived  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Tee,  and  a  daughter  called  Opeera ; 
tlien  be  also  died,  and  returned  to  the  earth.  Tee  took 
his  sister  Opeera  to  wife,  who  produced  a  daughter 
Oheera,  Reene,  Moonoa;  the  mother  died,  and  the  fa- 
ther, survived:  in  her  illness  she  entreated  her  husband 
to  cure  her,  and  she  would  do  the  same  for  him  if  he  fell 
tick,  and  tlms  they  might  live  for  everi  but  th«  husband 
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vefused,  and  prefened  her  daughter,  whom,  on  her  de- 
cease,he  took  forhis  wife.  The  daughter  bore  himthice 
MM  and  three  daughters:  the  bodb.  On,  Wanoo.Tylarj: 
the  daughters,  HetinatoomoiTOoroo,  Henaroa,  Noowya. 
The  father  and  mother  dying,  the  brothers  said,  Let  u 
take  our  sistere  to  wife,  aod  become  many.  So  men  be- 
gan to  multiply  upon  the  earth. 

Respecting  a  future  state,  they  suppose  no  penon 
perishes  or  becomes  extinct.  They  allow  no  punishraeot 
after  death,  but  degrees  of  eminence  and  felicity,  as  men 
have  been  here  most  pleasing  to  the  deity.  "Hiey  regard 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  male  and  female,  as  eiialted 
into  catooas,  thei.'  favour  to  be  secured  by  praveri  and 
ofterings.  Every  sickness  and  untoward  accident  tliey 
esteem  as  the  band  of  judgraent  (or  some  offence  com- 
mitted; and  dierefore,  if  they  have  injured  any  person, 
thev  send  their  peace-offering,  and  make  the  matter  up: 
ana  if  sick,  send  for  the  priest  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  pacify  the  offended  eatooa;  giving  any  thing 
the  priests  ask,  as  being  very  reluctant  to  die.  Rut  if 
they  find  their  case  desperate,  they  take  leave  of  their 
frienda,  and  commend  them  to  the  guardian  spirits,  ei- 
borting  them  to  be  more  careful  of  offending  tnem  than 
they  themselves  had  been.  When  the  spirit  departs  from 
the  body,  they  have  a  notion  it  is  swallowed  by  theeatoua 
bird,  who  frequents  their  hurying-places  and  morais;  ami 
passes  through  him  in  order  to  be  purified,  and  be  united 
to  the  deity.  And  such  are  afterwtirdB  employed  by  him 
to  attend  other  human  beings,  and  to  inflict  punishment, 
or  remove  sickness,  as  shall  be  judged  requisite. 

The  evil  demon  named  Tee  has  no  power  but  upon 
earth;  and  this  he  exercises  by  getting  into  them  wiili 
their  food,  and  causing  madness  or  other  diseases ;  biil 
these  they  imagine  their  tutelar  saints,  if  propitious,  can 
prevent  or  remove. 

They  believe  tlie  stars  were  the  children  of  the  sun  ami 
moon,  attributing  every  substance  to  procreative  powers: 
and  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  eclipsed,  they  suppose 
them  In  the  act  of  copulation;  and  pretend  to  forete!, 
from  tlieir  appearance  at  such  times,  Uie  future  evenU  of 
wHr,  sickness,  or  the  like. 

They  im&gvna  wh«n  a  star  shoots  (u  we  call  il).  it  * 
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the  Eatooa :  that  in  the  moon  there  is  a  vast  rounirv 
with  trees  and  fruits :  that  a  bird  of  Otaheite  once  riew 
up  thither,  and  ate  of  the  fruits;  and  on  his  return, 
dropped  iome  of  the  seeds,  from  which  a  great  tree 
sprang,  of  which  the  bird  still  eats,  and  of  no  other. 

WiUi  regard  to  their  worship.  Captain  Cook  does  the 
Otaheiteans  but  justice  in  saying,  they  reproach  many  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christian.  You  see  no  instances  of  an 
Otaheitean  drawing  near  the  Eatooa  with  carelessness  and 
inattention ;  he  is  all  devotion ;  he  approaches  the  place 
of  worship  with  reverential  awe ;  uncovers  when  he  treads 
on  sacred  ground ;  and  prays  yrith  a  fervour  that  would 
do  honour  to  a  better  profession.  He  firmly  credits  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestors.  None  dares  dispute  the  ex- 
istence of  deity.  They  put  great  confidence  in  dreams, 
and  suppose  in  sleep  tne  soul  leaves  the  body  under 
the  care  of  the  guardian  angel,  and  moves  at  large 
through  the  regions  of  spirits.  Thus  they  say,  My  soul 
was  such  a  night  in  such  a  place,  and  saw  such  a  spirit. 
When  a  person  dies,  they  say  his  soul  is  fied  away,  karre 
po,  gone  to  night.  It  is  singular,  that  Pomarre  declared 
to  the  missionaries  that  he  had,  before  their  arrival,  been 
dreaming  about  the  speaking  book,  which  they  should 
bring  from  the  Eatooa. 

They  entertain  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  spirits.  In 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  view  of  Taloo  harbour  the  re- 
markable peaked  mountain  is  said  to  be  but  a  part  of  the 
original  one.  Some  spirits  from  Ulietea  had  broken  off 
the  other  half,  and  were  transporting  it  down  the  bay,  in 
order  to  carry  it  away  with  them,  but,  being  overtaken  by 
the  break  of  day,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  where  it  now  stands  conspicuous 
as  rock ;  for,  like  the  elves  and  fairies  of  our  ancestors, 
these  spirits  walk  and  work  by  night. 

Their  superstitious  notions  of  this  kind  are  endless; 
unhappily )  their  most  unnatural  and  cruel  customs  are 
connected  with  them,  and  they  are  tenacious  of  the  worst, 
fearing  the  neglect  of  these,  though  inadvertently,  would 
bring  down  the  displeasure  of  the  Eatooa  upon  them,  and 
expose  them  to  sickness  or  death. 

Priesthood  and  Sacrifices. — The  priests  at  the  Society 
Islands  are  a  pretty  numerous  body ;  they  are  in  every 
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dutrict :  Manne  Manne  iceau  to  be  the  fint  among  tfa« 
for  knowledge  and  traditiooan  infonnatitHa:  he  ia  alao  a 
monarch  of  Ulietea  by  right,  tAOuch  u  uUe.  Tenuura, 
the  chief  of  Papparu,  of  the  anea  rojsl,  ia  alao  high  ia 
the  lacredotal  omce.  The  pneathood  ia  dtTided  iiitatvo 
orders :  the  tahowta  morai,  and  the  tahowia  *>*''«s  A> 
tahowra  morai,  Uiey  officiate  in  all  the  prajren  and  obta- 
tiona  made  at  the  moraii;  theae  ptaTCn  are  atteted  ia  a 
chant  that  cannot  be  underatood,  ana  waa  anppoaed  to  ba 
a  peculiar  lacred  laagua^  ;  but  that  i»  now  thought  to 
be  a  miitake,  and  the  obscnrity  owing  to  the  men  na^ 
ner  of  utterance.  All  the  clitefi  officiate  aa  pneati  oo 
some  occasioas,  prajiag  for  their  frienda  when  aick, 
making  ofieringa  at  the  morai,  and  perfbnaing  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

The  prieata  have  plenty  of  empi(^ment,  beiag  called  in 
on  all  occaiiong,  births  or  deathi,  feast  or  aickneaa;  and 
are  the  phyiicianB  aa  well  as  cleigy  of  the  country.  T\tj 
affect  to  poaseta  extraordinary  powers,  to  promote  ooo- 
ception  or  abortion,  to  inflict  diseaiea  or  remove  them  at 
their  pleasure,  and  are  greatly  feared  on  that  accounL 
They  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pray  the  evil  spirit  into 
the  food,  by  rubbing  a  human  skull  with  a  part  of  the 
provisions  they  eat;  and  soTuetimei  to  kill  men  outrighL 
Thus  Orepiah  is  supposed  tti  have  died  by  Manne  Maaue'i 
oonjuratton.  They  acknowledge  that  over  us  they  have 
no  power,  because  they  knew  not  the  names  of  our  God 
anci  our  grand-father,  which  is  necessary.  They  gave  us  ■ 
apedmen  of  their  conjurors  in  one  of  our  visits  to  Te- 
marre.  A  roan  presented  himself  in  an  old  blue  cost 
turned  up  with  red,  his  head  surrounded  with  numerout 
feathers,  so  as  to  hide  his  countenance  entirely :  be  rsn 
up  to  US  with  an  unintelligible  jargon,  making  a  squeak- 
ing noise,  and  actions  so  wild,  that  we  asked  if  the  man 
was  delirious.  The  natives  not  seeing  us  at  all  frighted, 
said  it  was  Temarre's  son,  the  Etooa  tit,  the  little  god, 
which  killed  Omiah  and  many  others.  Having  with  ut  a 
great  dog,  he  fell  upon  the  priest,  who  fled;  at  which  the 
natives  seemed  lerrilied,  and  said  he  would  kill  us.  After 
a  wliilc,  the  priest  returned  with  a  club  in  his  hand, 
driving  like  a  fury  all  before  him,  the  women  and  cliildrea 
ahricking,  and  the  natives  tremUing.     Ou  this  one  of  lh> 
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bcethrcR  jumped  up  to  protect  the  ^g,  agvimt  wlitnn  hb 
ragewu  directed,  andwrettiiig  tbe  dub'from  him,  turned 
np  the  feathered  cap,  and  discovered  a  well-known  cotut- 
leiuuKx,  who  had  ma  Mwvy  ^m  Hatavia  after  robbing 
Pyetea.  He  was  charged  with  the  theft;  on  this  he 
changed  cooatenance,  and  shewed  the  greatest  terror. 
The  natives  interposing  in  his  behalf,  while  we  were  telling 
them  of  the  man  and  his  imposture,  he  gave  ua  tbe  slip, 
and  fied ;  'se  'we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  called  tahowra 
Etooa,  who  affect  inspiration.  Of  these,  some  pretend  to 
belong  to  the  particular  deity,  others  to  many :  such  as 
claim  acquaintance  with  the  tuee  superior  eatooas  are  the 
most  consequential,  and  procure  high  reverence  from  tba 
part  they  presume  to  act ;  indeed  they  do  it  with  so  much 
cunning  and  address,  that  tbe  Swedes  whom  we  found  on 
the  island,  as  well  as  the  mariners  who  preceded  them, 
really  believe  the  appearances  supematuml,  and  that  the 
devil  actually  was  the  agent.  When  they  are  called  upon 
to  consult  the  deity,  they  assume  an  odd  fantastic  dress, 
enriched  with  red  and  blaclt  feathers  :  to  which  they  say 
the  Eatooa  is  so  partial,  that  on  their  approach  to  him 
thus,  he  descends  to  the  earth  at  their  call  iu  one  of  the 
sacred  birds  which  frequent  the  morals  and  feed  on  tbe 
sacrifices.  A&  soon  as  the  bird  lights  on  the  morai,  the 
Eatooa  quits  the  bird  and  enters  the  priest.  He  instantly 
begins  to  stretch  and  yawn,  and  rub  his  arms,  legs,  thighs, 
and  body,  which  begins  lo  be  inflated  as  if  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  would  burst ;  his  eyes  are  thrown  into  veii- 
oos  contortions,  sometimes  staring  wide,  then  half  closed 
und  sinking  into  stupor;  while  at  other  times,  tbe  whole 
frame  is  agitated,  and  appears  to  have  undeigonc  some 
sudden  and  surprising  change.  Hie  speech  now  becomes 
low,  the  voice  squeaking  and  interrupted  ;  then  on  a  sud- 
den raised  to  an  astonishing  degree.  He  now  speaks  in- 
telligibly, though  affecting  not  to  know  what  he  saith,  nor 
the  persons  of  tliose  around  him ;  but  his  words  are  re- 
garded as  oracular,  and  whatever  he  asks  for  the  deity 
or  himself,  is  never  refused,  if  it  can  be  possibly  procured. 
Of  this,  however,  the  actor  affects  to  have  no  conscious' 
ness ;  his  colleague  and  assistant,  nevertheless,  takes 
owe  to  minate  the  claims  of  the  deity,  and  receives  them 
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from  the  person  on  whose  aoconnt  the  deity  was  so  oob* 
descending  as  thas  to  appear:   these  requirements  ait 

generally  very  large. 

When  the  deity  quits  the  Dietended  inspired  tahowra, 
he  does  it  with  such  convnlsions  and  violence  as  leave 
him  motionless  on  the  ground,  and  exhausted ;  and  this 
is  contrived  to  be  at  the  moment  when  the  sacred  bird 
takes  his  flight  from  the  moraL  On  coming  to  himself  he 
utters  a  loud  shriek,  and  seems  to  awake  as  from  a  pro- 
found sleep,  unconscious  of  every  thing  which  has 
passed. 

The  priests  who  superintend  the  lower  orders  of  die 
people  proceed  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  with  variations 
only  according  to  their  craft  and  abilities :  among  these 
are  women,  who  officiate,  though  not  solely,  for  their  own 
sex.  They  think  it  impossible  tliat  a  child  should  come 
into  the  world  without  their  assistance,  though,  in  fact, 
they  afford  them  none.  People  of  property,  when  sick, 
will  sometimes  Lave  half  a  dozen  of  these  priests  and 
priestesses  praying  around  them,  and  making  offerings 
for  them ;  and  whichever  of  these  happens,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  sick  person,  to  be  the  happy  cause  of  his 
recovery,  is  sure  to  be  well  rewarded,  and  ever  after 
highly  respected,  to  wliatever  class  of  the  priesthood  he 
may  belong.  Whenever  a  priest  visits  a  person  of  con- 
sequence he  carries  a  young  plantuin  in  his  hand;  and 
before  he  enters  the  house  offers  a  prayer,  sticks  a  leaf  of 
the  plantain  in  the  thatch,  and  throws  the  remainder  of 
the  tree  on  the  roof. 

Their  sacrifices  and  oblations  are  various  and  liberal. 
They  offer  to  their  gods  all  the  products  of  their  island, 
hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  fish,  and  vegetables ;  and  at  every  feast 
a  portion  is  presented  to  the  Eatooa  before  they  presume 
to  take  their  own  repast.  When  a  priest  denounces  ttjc 
necessity  of  a  human  sacrifice,  or,  as  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  king,  custom  requires  such  offerings,  the  manner 
of  selecting  them  is  by  a  council  of  the  chief  with  the 
ratirras.  The  occasion  is  stated,  and  the  victim  pitched 
upon ;  he  is  usually  a  marked  character,  who  has  been 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  or  some  enormous  crime,  or  a  stran- 
KtT  who  has  ned  to  the  district  for  shelter  from  some  other 
art  on  account  of  his  ill  conduct.    The  decision  of  this 
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.council  is  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  is  so.  They  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  nisiiK, 
when  the  culprit  is  asleep,  and  dispatch  him,  if  possible 
with  one  blow  of  a  stone  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  to  pre- 
vent any  disfigurement  of  the  body ;  a  bone  of  him  must 
not  be  broken,  nor  the  corpse  mangled  or  mutilated.  If  a 
man  has  been  bit  and  disfigured  by  a  woman,  he  becomes 
noa,  unclean  for  ever,  and  can  never  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
The  victim  is  placed  in  a  basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  fast- 
ened to  a  lon^  pole,  and  carried  in  a  sacred  canoe  to  the 
morai,  when  the  eye  is  otifered  to  the  king  with  great  form 
and  ceremony. 

If  the  chief  and  ratirras,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
priests,  declare  they  can  find  none  deserving  death  in 
their  district,  or  refuse  to  provide  a  human  sacrifice,  they 
may  substitute  a  hog  in  his  place:  and  it  is  reported,  as 
taking  off  something  from  the  horror  of  the  cieed,  that 
none  are  pitched  upon  whose  lives  have  not  been  justly 
forfeited  by  their  crimes.  Where  there  is  no  law,  nor  re- 
gular administration  of  justice,  this  mode  is  substituted  to 
dispatch  a  criminal,  whom  his  friends  mieht  rescue ;  but 
being  thus  executed,  it  is  supposed  the  choice  was  right, 
and  no  other  notice  is  taken :  but  what  a  door  does  this 
open  to  partiality,  private  enmity,  and  revenge,  is  too 
evident  and  shocking.  No  woman  is  liable  to  be  offered 
at  the  Society  Islands,  though  they  appear  the  chief  vic- 
tims at  the  Friendly  Islands ;  nor  may  they,  at  Otaheite, 
be  present  at  any  of  the  religious  assemblies,  partake  of 
the  offerings  at  the  morai,  or  tread  the  consecrated  ground, 
except  on  a  particular  occasion ;  nor  may  they  eat  of  any 
food  which  has  been  there,  or  touched  by  those  who  offi- 
ciate at  the  altar;  and  all  their  male  attendants  are  in  the 
same  state  of  uncleanness  and  seclusion. . 

The  sacred  ground  around  the  morais  affords  a  sanc- 
tuary for  criminals.  Thither,  on  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  they  flee,  especially  when  numerous  sacrifices  are 
expected,  and  cannot  thence  be  taken  by  force,  though 
they  are  sometimes  seduced  to  quit  their  asylum 

The  gods  of  Easter  Island,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
islands  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  chiefly  made  of  wood 
or  stone ;  and  as  to  their  notions  of  the  deity,  they  are  so 
rude  and  undefined  as  to  render  any  accurate  account  of 
them  impossible. 
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Such  were,  and  alai !  m  tome  of  these  islmndi,  sach, 
m  general  stiU  are,  the  goda  and  the  supentitions  of  thk 
part  of  the  world.  Chriatianitjy  however,  hat  of  late 
years  Tnade  rapid  progress  in  the  South  Seas;  and  at  dis 
thne  nearly  the  whole  of  Otaheite  is  converted  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  and  be- 
lief in  his  Son  JesoR  Christ! 

The  ancient  Religitm  rf  tie  Somik  Amtriam  Indians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  PerOy  Ac,  is  now  nearly  extinct ; 
bat  then  the  PtmvianSy  like  the  Mexicans^  formerly  had 
Tery  splendid  temples  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  in  which  they 
offered  various  costly  sacrifices,  and  presented  oblatiom 
of  wine,  ft  aits,  and  other  products  of  their  country.  But 
there  was  nothing  cruel  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Peni- 
Tians,  if  we  except  the  sacrifices  of  small  anunals ;  and 
even  they  are  now  almost  laid  aside. 

The  Religion  of  the  Sibenans,  and  of  some  other  remote 
narts  of  the  world,  is  now  greatly  changed  from  what  it 
ibrmerly  was;  and  is  for  the  most  part  mixed  up  with  so 
much  01  the  Cathohc  rites  and  notionsi  at  not  to  merits 
notice. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 

IN 

ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT, 

DBSCBIBINQ 

EXTINCT  SECTS,  or  thosb  of  less  note  ; 
Also  some  of  the  principal  Religious  Orders 
—  Offices  —  Days—  Rites  —  Customs  — 
Habits  —  Characters^  S^c. 

WITH 

An  Explanation  of  certain  Obscure  Words  and 
Phrases,  necessart/  to  the  right  Understanding 
of  many  Subjects  of  ECCLESIASTICAL 
STUDY. 


A. 

ABBAf  a  Syriac  word  which  signifies  Father. 

Abelians,  Abelonians,  or  Abeloites,  a  sect  of  heretics  in 
Africa,  not  far  from  Hippo,  whose  distinguishing  tenet 
and  practice  was  to  marry,  and  yet  live  with  their 
wives  without  carnal  knowledge  of  them.  Authors  are 
divided  about  the  foundation  of  their  practice ;  some 
say  on  1  Cor.  vii.  29. 

Ablution,  the  act  of  washing.  The  cup  given  without 
consecration  to  the  laity,  in  the  Roman  churches. 

AbrahamiteSf  a  sect  of  heretics  who  renewed  the  error  of 
the  Paulicians. 

Absolution,  the  Roman  Catholics  make  absolution  a  part 
6f  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  in  that  church  the  form 
of  absolution  is  absolute ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  depre- 
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tory ;  and  in  the  churchef  ot  the  Refonnedy  decl*^ 

•ratiTe. 
Abyssinianit  a  sect  established  in  Abyssinia,  who  are  a 
branch  of  the  Copts,  or  Jacobites,  admitting  only  one 
nature  in  Christ,  and  rejecting  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  They  are  also  called  Monophysites  and  Euty« 
chians. 

Aeefhalif  Acephalitse,  the  denomination  of  diyers  sects, 
vix.  Itt,  Of  those  who,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  re- 
fused to  follow  either  St.  Cyril  or  John  of  Antioch. 
2odIy,  Of  certain  heretics  of  the  5th  centiiiT»  who  at  first 
followed  Peter  Mongus,  but  afterwards  deserted  bio, 
and  stuck  to  the  errors  of  Eutyches.  8dly,  Of  the 
adherents  of  SeTerus  of  Antioch ;  and  of  all,  in  general, 
who  refuted  to  admit  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

Acoemataf  or  Acoemeti,  a  name  given  to  certain  monb 
in  the  ancient  church,  who  flourished  particularly  in  the 
East,  so  called  because  they  had  dirine  service  conti- 
nually, and  without  interruption,  performed  in  tbf 
churches;  being  divided  into  three  bodies  which  re- 
lieved each  other. 

Acotuthit  applied  in  the  primitive  times  to  those  young 
persons  who  aspired  to  the  ministry,  and  for  this  pur* 
po>e  continually  attended  the  bishops.  At  Rome  there 
are  three  kinds  of  Acoluthi  or  Acolythi,  viz.  Palatinif 
who  wait  on  the  Pope;  Stationarii,  who  serve  in 
churches ;  and  Regionarii,  who  with  the  deacons  officiate 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Adamites,  sometimes  called  Originists,  a  sect  which  sprung 
up  in  the  second  century,  and  who  asserted,  that  since 
the  death  of  Christ  they  were  as  innocent  as  Adam 
before  his  fall,  and  consequently  went  naked  in  their 
assemblies.  They  were  revived  in  the  12th  century, 
nnd  in  the  16th  were  found  in  Bohemia. 

AdessenarianSf  a  sect  that  believe  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  Eucharist.  They  were  a  branch  of  the' 
Sacramentarians. 

Adiapkorish,  a  name  given,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  adhered  to  the  sentimeRti 
of  Melancthon. 

AdonuU,  a  party  among  divines  and  biblical  critics,  '^-i^ 
maJBlain  that  the  Hebrew  points  comroonl/  ^onexed  ^ 


the  word  Jehorah  are  not  the  natural  points  belonring 
to  that  wordt  nor  express  its  true  pronunciation.  Tliey 
consider  them  as  the  Towel  points  pertaining  to  Adomai 
and  Elohim. 

AdcptionisUi  a  sect  in  the  eighth  century,  who  held  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

Adrianisfs,  a  sect  in  the  first  century,  consisting  of  two 
sorts ;  the  first  were  a  branch  of  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Simon  Magus.  The  second  were  followers  of 
Adrian  Hempstead,  the  Anabaptist. 

4erianSf  from  Aerius,  a  sect  in  the  reiga  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  about  the  year  342,  who  held  Uiat  there  is 
no  distinction  founded  in  Scripture  betwixt  a  Presbyter, 
and  a  Bishop. 
UJStemales,  those  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the 
1 1    world  apariepostf  and  that  after  the  resurrection,  it 
•  I    should  continue  the  same  as  it  now  is. 

Agapes^  or  Agapse,  Love  Feasts,  or  Feasts  of  Charity,  a 
religious  festival  celebrated  in  the  ancient  church,  to 
keep  up  a  harmony  and  concord  amongst  its  members. 
On  account  of  the  disorders  practised  in  them,  they 
were  condemned  in  the  council  of  Cartlmge»  anno  397- 

Agapeta^  a  name  given  to  certain  virgins  and  widows  asso- 
ciated with,  and  attending  on  ecclesiastics,  out  of  a 
motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

Ajginians,  a  sect  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  who 
disallowed  the  use  of  certain  meats,  and  condemned 
marriage ;  they  had  but  few  followers,  and  were  soon 
suppressed. 

AgnoeioBt  a  sect  who  sprung  up  about  the  year  370»  who 
denied  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  affirmed  that  he 
knew  things  past  by  memory  only,  and  things  future  by 
an  uncertain  prescience :  they  revived  about  the 
year  535,  and  held  that  Christ  knew  not  the  day  of  his 
coming. 

Agnus  Deiy  in  the  Romish  church,  denotes  a  cake  of  wax, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  supporting  the  ban- 
ner of  the  crods,  consecrated  in  due  form  by  the  Popes, 
to  be  distributed  amonj^st  the  people. 

Agonislicit  a  name  given  by  Donatus  to  those  of  his  sect 
whom  he  sent  into  the  neighbouring  places,  fairs, 
markets,  &c  to  preach  his  doctrine. 
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Agonyclilte,  ■  MCt  in  the  •erentfa  century,  who  nmr 
Itneeled  at  ihcir  pnyen,  but  offered  them  ■tending. 

Alascani,  a  sect  of  Anti-Luthenni,  who,  in  the  lixteeiitli' 
century,  betide*  denying  baptinn,  aHerted,  thai  At 
words,  "  This  is  roy  body,"  in  the  Euchariar,  are  boI 
to  be  undentood  of  the  bread  ;  but  of  the  whole  aciioa 
of  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Thej  derive 
their  name  from  Joanne*  Litco,  a  Polish  bsron,  tbea 
luperintendant  of  the  Polish  church  in  Eoglaod. 

Alb,  a  very  ancient  nriettly  vestnient,  worn  by  minittert 
in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist.  The  lurplice, 
among  us,  aoiweri  to  the  Alb ;  for  the  first  rubric  of 
the  common  prayer  enjoini,  that  whentoe*er  the 
Bishop  shall  celebrate  the  holy  communion  in  the 
church,  or  execute  any  other  public  minUtralion,  he 
shall  put  upon  hini,  besides  bis  rochette.  •  surplice, 
or  Alb. 

Albali,  a  Christian  sect  in  1391),  who  dittin^ished  them- 
selves  by  wearing  white  linen,  and  bewailing  the  e*il) 
and  errors  of  the  age :  they  usually  carried  a  crucifix  ia 
iheir  hand. 

Albanmset,  a  sect  which  commenced  about  the  year  796: 
they  believed  two  pnnciples,  theooeROod,  the  other 
evil  i  denied  Ihc  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  atfirmed  that  the  general  judg- 
ment wat  past  ;  they  denied  that  there  was  any  virtue 
or  efficacy  in  baplisni,  and  they  believed  that  hell-tor- 
mcnts  were  no  other  than  the  evils  we  feel  here.  Thej 
did  not  admit  of  original  sin,  nor  administer  baptian 
to  infants  ;  they  denied  free-will,  held  the  etemitf  of 
the  world,  disallowed  of  marriage,  end  held  it  imlairful 
to  take  an  oath. 

Alhigentti,  or  Waldentn,  a  sect  of  Reformers  about  Tho> 
lou!e  and  the  Albigois,  in  Lanuuedoc,  wbo,  in  ihc 
twelfth  century,  became  remarksble  for  their  oppositioB 
to  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  oi  Rome- 
]'cli>r  Valdo  was  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  wha 
sold  his  goods  and  distributed  lo  the  poor,  then  rccooH 
mended  voluntary  poverty,  great  abstcmiousnest  of 
manners,  baptised  only  the  adult,  and  other  things, 
opposition  to  the  cburch.    They  auflered  graat 
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dlexandrian  Mamucripif   a  famoat  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  in  four  folio  volumet,  suppoted  by  tome  to 
have  been  written  at  Alexandria;  but  most  probably  in 
Egypt,  tometime  about  the  Council  of  Nice.    This 
high  antiquity,  howcTer,  ia  disputed.    It  la  now  depo^ 
sited  ID  the  British  Museum. 
All  SaintSf  a  feast  of  the  church  of  Rome,  particularly 
celebrated  Nov.  1st,  in  honour  of  all  the  saints  and 
martyrs. 
Almaristit  a  sect  that  appeared  m  1209»  and  held  thatA 
every  one  is  to  be  saved  by  the  internal  operation  of  / 
the  spirit,  without  any  external  acts  of  religion. 
Alopans^  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  first  century,  who 

denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  logos  or  word. 
AUar^  under  the  law,  a  place  or  pile  whereon  to  offer  sacri- 
fices.   Amon^  Christians,  the  table  where  the  commu- 
nion is  administered. 
Ambot  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  desk  in  the  ancient 
churches,  where  the  priests  and  deacons  stood  to  read 
or  sing  part  of  the  service,  or  to  preach. 
Amictus,  the  uppermost  of  the  six  garments  worn  by  the 
priests ;  it  was  tied  round  the  neck,  and  covered  the 
breast  and  heart. 
Amidorfians,  from   Amsdorf,  in  the  sixteenth   century, 
who  were  rigid  confessionisls,  and  maintained  that  good 
works  were  unprofitable. 
Anathema^  a  curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Ansdicsn  an  order  of  Italian  nuns,  who  took  the  name  ot 
Angelics,  that,  by  oflen  hearing  this  name  pronounced, 
they  might  be  excited  to  imitate  the  purity  of  Angels. 
They  wear  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans,  and  carry  on 
their  breasts  a  wooden  cross,  and  on  their  finger  a  gold 
ring,  on  which,  instead  of  a  precious  stone,  is  the  figure 
of  a  heart,  and  a  crucifix  engraven  on  it.     On  solemn 
days  they  wear  on  their  heads  crowns  of  thorns. 
Angelites  held,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  <ire^ 
not  the  same,  that  none  exists  of  himself,  hut  that  eacli 
is  God  by  a  participation  of  Deity.    They  believed  the 
worlds  were  created  by  angels,  and  therefore  worshipped 
them. 
Annates^  a  years  income,  due  anciently  to  the   Popes, 
upon  the  death  of  any  bishop,  abbot,  parish-priest,  «irc. 
to  be  piid  by  his  successor. 


taeorporNl  Mnp  CHinst  ha  commitnicUfld  bjr  tbn^ 
comml,  Dof  divine  mjMerin  bj  uiy  Ifaing  Tiaible. 

AUt-Wtdnadav,  the  fint  daj  of  Lent.  It  vow  finoDS 
cuitom  of  ue  diurcht  of  iprinkliDg  Mbet  on  the  Iwidi 
ofiuch  u  were  then  ednilted  to  penuice. 

imtrUant,  ■  lect  of  Chriatiui,  in  the  reign  of  ConfUDtiiii^ 
A.  D.  358,  irtao  were  >  branch  of  tite  Doiuiiiti. 
They  held  that  the  Sod  wu  iDferior  to  the  ftther,  aed 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son :  ihey  re-bapti«ed  tfaoK 
who  embraced  tbeir  doctrioea,  and  aiaerted  that  good 
nien  ooly  were  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

AuUe  Council,  ao  called  from  the  Latin,  aula,  a  hall,  it  being 
in  the  ball  of  the  univernty  that  thia  council  iageoenl? 
held;  a  Buperior  court  or  council  which  hat  aa 
univeraal  junidiction,  and  without  appeal,  over  all  the 
■ubjecU  of  the  Empire  in  all  proeeaies  entered  Ibereio. 
I  The  name  i>  likewiie  applied  to  the  officers  who 
I  preaide  or  aiiiit  in  it ;  it  t>  compoied  of  a  preeident,  whe 
;»  a  Cathalic,  a  TJce-chancellor,  and  eighteen  aaieMon, 
irb.  nine  Catbolici,  and  nine  ProteitanU. 

Auriailat  Cot^uion,  >■  that  made  in  the  ear  prifatdj, 
enjoined  by  Pope  innocent  III,  paued  into  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  Lateran  council,  1215. 

Aidocephali,  BitAopi.  Thia  denoraination  waa  giren  te 
■ucb  bi*hopi  in  the  primitiTc  churdi  aa  were  exempted 
from  tbe  juriidictioD  of  others. 

Avto-de-ft,  or  Act  of  faith,  ii  a  (olemn  day  held  by  ibe 
inquiiition  for  the  puniihment  of  heretici,  and  the 
•btolution  of  the  innocent  accused.  They  utuillr 
eontriTe  the  Auto  to  fall  on  tome  great  featJTal,  th^ 
tbe  execution  may  pais  with  the  more  awe  and  regard. 
at  letit  it  ia  always  on  a  Sunday.  The  criminal*  m 
fint  led  to  church,  where  their  teotence  ia  read  to  them, 
either  condemnation  or  abaolution.  Tboie  condemned 
to  death  are  here  dcllfered  up  to  the  aecular  poetr. 
with  an  earnest  inirealy  that  no  blood  may  be  ahci 
But  if  they  periitt  in  their  lupposed  errois,  they  Ut 
burnt  alive.  Ttiis  now  seldom  if  erer  taliei  plan 
being  contrary  to  the  mild  tenets  of  the  ChriitiM 
Faith,  and  the  mora  enlightened  spirit  of  moden 
timea. 


IhgHotetua,  a  lect  in  the  8th  eentuty,  who  wtt9 
mottly  Manicheet ;  ood  rejected  the  Uld  Teitunent 
md  part  of  tlte  New,  held  the  worid  id  be  Mernal,  and 
that  God  did  not  create  the  wul,  when  he  infiued  it 
into  the  body. 
naptiftery,  the  place  in  which  the  ceremonj  ef  adult 
Daptiam  ii  performed:  in  the  ancient  church  it  was 
geDerally  a  buildioK  lepsrate  and  distinct  from  the 
churd) ;  it  consined  of  an  ante-room,  where  the  penons 
to  be  bflptiaed  made  their  coofeuion  of  laith,  and  an 
inner  room,  where  the  ceremony  of  baptUm  wa* 
performed.  . 

BaraliuU,  a  lect  of  heretica  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  who ) 
had   all   thing!,  even    their   wives  and  children,  mj 


Barbei,  the  name  which  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenies,  a 
Protestant  aect  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  &c.  gave  to 
their  pastors.  The  term  signifiei  in  ihe  Venetian 
language,  an  Elder:  the  reason  why  their  ministers 
were  called  by  this  name,  was.  rho.t  they  might  thereby 
conceal  their  function  i--  jte  parts,  and  time«  of 

persecution.  The  Barl  .•  made  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  superiotei.''  .:e  of  the  public  >choi>l8,  an 
important  branch  of  (heir  employment.  Out  of  these 
scholati  they  selected  such  ss  had  rhe  best  capacities 
for  the  ministry  J  and,  in  order  to  form  and  fit  them 
for  that  office,  retained  them  fur  a  time  in  their  own 
houses. 

Bantnanifti,  so  denominated  frotn  their  leader  Bardesanes,  i 
a  Syrian,  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia.  They  believed  j 
that  the  actions  of  men  depended  altogether  on  fate, : 
and  that  God  himself  is  subject  to  necefsiiy.  Tliey : 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  incarnation 
and  death  of  our  Saviour. 

St.  Bamaliait  Daj/,  a  Christian  festival,  celebrated  on  the 
1 1th  of  June. 

Bamabites,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  called  from  the 
chuiV'i  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  where  they  were  first 
eilablishiid.  The  Darnobiics  are  regular  priests  of  the  - 
congregation  of  St.  Paul.  Their  habit  is  bluck,  and  the 
aaine  with  thatthey  wore  when  first  established,  in  1533, 


bv  the  expreM  built  af  Pop«  CleneDt  VIL  Tifit 
office  H  to  mitTuci,  catechiiei  and  lerre  in  miMicMH. 

St.  BarthaltmttBt  Day,  a  fcttivd  of  the  Chrudu  duntb, 
celebrated  on  rhe  S4th  of  Augiut. 

BarlhulomiUt,  «  religiotu  order,  founded  at  Genoa  in  Um 
year  1307.  In  1396,  the  Sultan  of  E^pt  coming  iilc 
Armenia,  committed  great  crueltiea  in  iliat  countrr, 
Bad  particularly  penecuted  the  monks  of  St.  BhD, 
leitled  at  Monte  Negro,  msnjr  of  wham  suffered  maitTT* 
dom,  and  othen  escaped  it  bj  flight. 

Basil,  St.  order  of,  the  moit  ancient  of  all  the  religiout 
orders,  taking  its  namefrum  St.  Btuif,  BiafaopofCKMrea, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Baiilidiajti,  a  sect  so  called  from  Baailidea,  in  the  lecond 
century,  and  contemporary  with  Saiuminua,  who  flou- 
riahed  at  Antioch,  Baiilidei  in  Alexandria.  The  pe- 
culiar (eneta  he  held  were,  that  the  supreme  tiod,  wlmni 
he  Btiled  .>16ra2af,  begot  the  thw  or  underiiandm^ ; 
from  the  ikait  wat  (he  Logoi  derited,  from  the  Log?i 

Skrenetii,_or  (ai  Tertullian  Iranilste*  it)  I\avidence, 
mm  pAreaeiu  tophia,  and  dynamit,  i.  e.'  wisdom  anil 
power  1  from  tophM  and  ilj/namit  sprung  powers,  prin- 
cipalities, and  angels,  whom  he  calls  the  first,  bj  which 
angels  were  the  first  heaven  created ;  and  then  Tram 
them  other  angels,  by  way  of  darivation,  arose,  who 
made  and  possessed  another  heaven  ;  artd  the  brad  of 
all  these  angels  was  the  God  of  the  Jeat,  ike  Creator  of 
our  uiarld ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  his  first  begotten,  but 
that  he  did  nut  become  incarnate,  only  appeared  ia 
human  form,  &c.  &c. 
Btatification,  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  act  Thereby  ttis 
Pope  declares  the  person  happy  after  death.  It  difa* 
from  canonisation ;  in  the  former,  the  Pope  does  oc* 
act  aa  a  judge  in  determining  the  slate  of  the  beatified, 
but  only  grants  a  privilege  to  certain  persons  to  honaai 
him  by  a  particular  religious  worahip,  without  incutring 
the  penalty  of  superEtilious  worshippers;  but  iacaoei^ 
iiatiOQ,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determiMi 
ei  cathedra  upon  the  stale  nf  the  canonized. 
Beghardi,  tieguardi,  or  Oeggbardi,  the  name  of  a  sect  io 
Ijermany,  which  sprung  up  towards  the  end  of  tbe  13i^ 
century.    Their  head  wot  one  Dulcinus.    Their  prtB- 
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cipal  teneia  were,  that  man,  in  this  lil'e,  mifiht  be  Im- 
peccable, and  that  lie  mi|{ht  rise  to  a  decree  of  perfec- 
tion not  to  be  exceeded  ;  that  Uiii  iiate  ii  si  happy  ai 
beaTea,  which,  irheo  once  obtained,  men  arc  no  longer 
obliged  to  observe  the  faitt  of  the  churrh,  nor  obev 
their  superiors ;  that  every  intellectual  creature  is  lelf- 
happy;  they  disresarded  good  works,  as  of  no  avail  to 
salvation,  and  took  great  pains  to  spread  abroad  their 
impious  doctrinei. 

Hfguint,  devout  societies  of  young  women,  established  in 
several  parti  of  Flaodets,  Picardy,  and  Lorrain,  who 
raaintain  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
leading  a  middle  kind  of  life,  between  tbe  secular  and 
religious,  but  make  no  vows. 

Benedictint,  or  Benedictio  order,  ii  an  order  of  monks, 
wbo  proftss  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Benedict.     The 


Benedictins  are  those  properly  called  Monaehi,  monkt  i 
tbe  other  orders  may  properly  be  denominated /rtart. 
In  the   canon  law,  the  Benedictins  are  called  black 


monkt,  being  distinguished  from  the  other  orders  by 
the  colour  of  their  habit,  and  not  by  the  simame  of 
their  patriarch,  St  Benedict.  Among  uc  they  were 
fnrmerly  denominated  6lactjriars, 

Jteaedictioni.  The  Jews  under  this  name  understand  the 
presents  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro- 
faibility  because  iliey  are  generally  attended  with  bless- 
ings and  coni|ilimerits,  both  from  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive  theni. 

Heiiefice,  beneSauai,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  church 
endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  or  the  revenue  itself,  assigned  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical person  for  life,  in  return  for  his  performing  the 
service  of  the  church 

lieirngariaM,  a  religious  sect  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Berengsrius,  arch- 
deacon of  Anger*,  who,  in  the  year  1035.  asserted, 
iliBt  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  are  not 
really  and  essentially,  but  only  figuratively,  changed - 
into  the  body  and  blood  nrChnst.  His  followers  were 
divided  on  the  head  of  the  cucharist,  but  they  all  agreed 
(lint  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  essentially  changed, 
>.>roc  aJlowinK  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 


conuined  in  them,  thoagh  cobcmImI  undor  an  ofWh 
tioD ;  otben  denying  anj  duuin  at  alL 

BemardiM  or  Btntmrdita,  ■  Coratian  aect,  extondej 
uver  ■  great  part  of  EuropCt  being  ao  unproveoMBt  oo 
ihe  order  of  St.  Benedict,  fint  nwde  b;  Robert,  abbot 
de  Moleme,  aod  further  refomed  by  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
de  Clenrnuz,  whence  they  take  their  Dame— Tkir 
uiual  habit  ■•  a  white  gown,  with  a  blacli  Kapuliiy: 
but  when  tfaey  officiate,  they  put  od  a  large  whitecoai 
with  great  sleeveii  and  a  hood  ofthe  utne  colour.— 
Tliey  di&r  very  little  from  the  Ciaterciana. 

JJethle/iemittt,  a  Chriitian  aeci,  called  (tar-bearerf,  be* 
caute  they  were  di«tinguUhed  by  a  red  atar,  having  Hie 
rajB,  which  they  wore  on  their  breaat,  in  memorv  o' 
the  atar  which  appeared  to  the  wise  men,  and  cooduct 
ed  them  to  Bethlehem.  Matthew  Parii  aaya,  that  in 
the  year  1257  they  obtained  a  aettlement  in  Englaod, 
which  was  at  Cambridge,  in  Trumpington-atreet. 

\BuUltiaru,  from  John  Biddle,  a  very  pioua  achool-muiet 
at  GlouceMer,  andaUnitarian;  butheadmitted  thepcr- 
aonality  ofthe  Holy  Uliott;  and,  denying  only  iu  ai*i- 
auerted  it  to  be  no  more  than  chief  among  (tie 
i[i|{ei».     He  met  with  great  oppoiilion  and  pcrw 

Bug-'mili,  or  Ilogarmiue,  s  sect  which  iprung  from 
the  Manicheea,  or  Masaaliana,  towards  ilie  cloae  oi  the 
elevenlh  cenmry ;  whoae  chief,  Baail,  waa  burnt  aim 
by  order  ofthe  Emperor  Alexander  Comnenus.  Tliey 
denied  the  Trinity,  maintaining  Ihai  God  had  a  huinia 
form,  that  the  world  waa  created  by  evil  angels,  &c 

Boti  Pieux,  in  English,  good  aona,  a  congregatioo  of  re- 
liginoa,  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francia ;  it  waa  founded 
at  Artnantierei,  a  lilile  town  of  Flandera  upon  the  Lii, 
in  the  year  161.5.  by  five  pioiu  artiaans,  thu  oldettof 
whom  waa  named  Henry  Pringuel,  a-  native  ul'  that 
town;  tliey  lived  in  common,  and  formed  a  little  com. 
munity  in  a  house  belonging  (o  Pringuel ;  their  habit 
was  black,  and  not  UisiinguiKlied  from  that  of  aeculatt ; 
three  of  ttiem  spent  their  lime  in  making  linen  clolh, 
one  taught  youth,  an<]  the  .flith  made  lace :  thus  thay 
lived  tiU  the  year  lti<26,  when  they  embraced  the  thinl 
rule  of  Su  Francis,  their  order  increaiedi  and,  in  16Tft 


lofy  angf 
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it  cooutted  of  two  coDgregationa,  that  of  Annantierci^ 
and  that  of  Li^e,  ia  the  diocese  orTournajr:  in  1679. 
they  made  a  third  aetclemeni  at  St.  Venaot,  in  rhe  dio- 
ceie  of  St.Omer.  Lewi*  XlV.  gave  them  the  direction 
of  all  hia  hoapitali  at  Dunkirk,  Drugea,  and  Yprea; 
their  congregation  ■■  at  preient  compowd  of  about  (eren 
bouaea  and  Bo^titala,  or  rather  ■e*enfatniliei,  according 
to  their  manner  of  ipeakinK. 

Brtoiaru,  the  Bohibd  Catholic  coomoD  prayer  book,  ge- 
nerally in  Latm.  There  are  lome  in  England,  Latin 
and  Sngliah. 

jSng/'j  (apoitolical)  denote  letters  which  the  Pope  dia- 
patchei  to  princes  and  other  magiatratei  touching  any 
pilblic  affair.  They  are  thus  caUed,  at  being  rery  cun- 
ctie,  written  on  paper  without  preface  or  preamble,  by 
which  they  are  diitinguiahed  from  bulla,  which  are 
more  ample,  and  alwaya  written  on  parchment,  and 
•ealed  with  lead  or  green  wax,  and  with  the  seal  of  the 
fisherman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a  boat,  a  Mai  never  applied 
but  in  the  Pope's  presence. 

Brotkert,  Lajf  Brothers,  among  the  Calholica,  are  tho«c 
pious,  but  IDiteiale  persons,  who  derote  themselvea  in 
■ome  convent  to  the  service  of  the  religious. — A  lav 
brother  wears  a  different  habit  from  that  of  the  religi- 
ous i  he  is  not  in  any  nrdera,  nor  makes  any  vow,  ex- 
cept of  constancy  ami  obedience,  he  is  employed  in  the 
temporal  concerns  uf  the  convent,  and  has  tlie  care  of 
the  kitchen,  gate,  &c.  In  the  nunneries,  there  are 
also  lay  sinters,  who  are  retained  in  the  convent  for  the 
service  of  the  nuns,  in  like  manner  as  the  lay  brothers 
are  for  the  monks. 

Budateans,  or  Budneitti,  a  sect  in  Poland,  1584,  who 
disclaimed  the  worship  of  Christ,  like  those  in  Transyl- 
vania, met  witlj  much  opposition,  yet  propagated  their 
opinions  at  Cracow,  in  tlic  reign  of  Sigismund. 

Bull,  a  written  letter,  dispaiciied,  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
from  the  Roman  chancery,  and  scaled  with  lead.  It  is 
B  kind  of  apniiolicul  rescript,  or  edict,  and  is  chiefly 
in  use  in  matters  of  justice  and  grace.  If  the  former 
be  the  intention  of  the  bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by  a 
hempen  cord ;  if  the  latter,  by  a  silken  thread.  It  ■■ 
this  pendent  Usd,  or  seal,  which  is,  properly  speaking. 
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the  built  and  whiA  U  imprewed  on  the  one  ude  iriih 
the  bead  of  St.  Peter  ind  St.  Fnil,  aDcl  or  the  other 
with  the  Dime  of  the  Pope,  sod  the  year  of  fail  pontt 
Scale.  The  bull  ii  wntten  io  an  old  rtiund  Gothic  le^ 
ter,  and  ii  divided  into  five  parti,  the  narratiTe  of  Uie 
fact,  the  conception,  the  dauie,  the  dale,  and  ibe  *»■ 
lulatioD,  in  which  the  Pope  atilei  bimaelf  Sermt  Ser- 
voniiK,  the  lerrant  of  lemota. — These  initnuneati, 
beside*  the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have  a  croas,  witb 
aatne  texts. of  scripture,  or  religious  motto  about  it 
Bull*  are  granted  for  the  consecration  of  Bttbops,  the 
promotion  of  beneGcei,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 
Thote  brought  into  France  are  limited  hj  the  law  and 
cuitomi  of  the  land,  nur  are  they  admitted,  till  thrj 
have  been  examined,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  coa- 
trary  to  the  libertici  of  the  Gallican  irhurch. 

C. 

CALIXTINS,  aparljr  orsect  of  Chriittans,  in  Bohenii 
and  Moraria,  in  ihe  15th  century.  Ihe  principal  point 
in  which  tiicj  differed  from  the  cnurch,  was,  the  use  nt 
the  chalice  (calix)  or  communicating  in  hoth  kindt. 
Thuy  wcru  a  brandh  of  the  Huiaites,  or  followen  of 
John  Hatti 

C^i/ovfr(,Bgeneral  name  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Greek 
church.  These  religious  consider  St.  Basil  as  their 
father  and  founder,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to 
follow  an;  other  rule  than  his.  There  are  three  degrees 
among  them,  the  novices,  who  are  called  Archarii  the 
ordinary  profeised,  called  Microcherai ;  and  the  more 
perfect,  called  Megalochemi.  They  are  likewise  di* 
vided  into  Ctanobiies,  Anchoreli,  and  Recluie.  In 
the  monaiierics,  the  religious  rise  at  midnight,  and  re- 
peat a  panicidar  office,  called  from  thence  Mf<»- 
iiycticon,  wliich  lakes  up  ihe  space  iif  two  hour«:  at'ier 
which  they  retire  lo  their  cell),  tilt  five  o'clock  in  rtiE 
morning,  wlian  they  return  to  the  church  to  say 
mnling.  At  nine  o'clock,  they  repeat  the  terce,  texte, 
4nA  mass;  after  which  ihey  repair  to  the  refectory, 
■viicre  is  a  lecture  rend  till  dmner.  At  four  o'clock  m 
t  lie  afternoon  ihey  icy  vespers;  and  at  six  go  to  supper. 
After  supper  they  say  aa   office,  from  thence  caJletl 
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ApodtphOf  ttti,  Bt  eight,  each  monk  retirai  to  hit 
diamber  and  bed  lill  midniiiht.  Everj  daj,  after 
matin*,  tbey  confeM  their  faulta  on  their  knen,  to 
llieir  auperior, 
Cawuldoiila,  or  Camalilulei,  an  order  founded  in  lOSSi 
upon  mount  Appcnoine,  by  Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic, 
llie  manner  ot  life  he  enjoined  bis  disciples  to  obtem 
waa  ai  fallows :  They  dwelt  in  separate  cells,  and  met 
together  ooly  at  the  time  of  prayer.  Some  of  them 
during  the  two  Lenti  in  the  year,  and  others  for  the 

ace  of  a  hundred  days,  observed  an  inviolable  silence. 

D  Sundays  and  Thursdays  they  fed  on  herbs ;  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  week  on  bread  and  water  only. 
Cameroaiant,  or  Cameronilet,  the  denomination  of  apar^;::^! 
of  CalvinisiB  in  France,  who  asserted  that  the  will  of 
man  is  determined  only  by  the  pratticfll  judgment  of 
the  mind,  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  pro- 
ceeds from  the  koowledge  which  God  infuses  into 
them ;  and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will  phyiically, 
but  only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  ine 
judgment.  They  obtained  lhi«  name  from  John  Ca- 
meron, who  was  born  at  Glasgow,  in  1580,  and  wbo 
was  professor  there,  and  afterwards  at  Bourdeaux, 
Sedan,  and  Saumur.  The  synod  of  Dort  was  severe 
against  them ;  yet  it  seems  the  only  difference  was  as 
follows  :-~The  synod  had  delined  that  God  not  only^ 
illuminates  the  understanding,  but  gives  motion  to  the: 
will,  by  causing  in  it  an  internal  change.  Cameron  ■ 
admitted  only  the  illumioation  by  which  the  mind  !■ , 
morally  moved;  and  he  explained  the  sentiment  of  the  ' 
lynud  of  Dort  id  as  to  render  the  two  opinions  con-- 
sistent. 
Cameroniam,  is  a  name  sometime*  given  to  the  old  Pres- 
byterian dissenters  of  Scotland,  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cameron,  who  fell  at  Airmoss,  in  Kyle,  in  1680,  by 
the  sword  of  his  bloody  persecutors.  They  have  been 
also  called  Whigs,  a  term  often  applied  to  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty :  Mountain-men,  on  account 
i>f  their  adhering  to  the  same  cause  with  those  wbo 
preached  the  gospel  upon  the  mountains  and  moora  of 
Si'Qiland,  during  the  persecution;  and  M'Mttlatu, 
itoM  the  name  or  the  tirst  minister  who  espoused  th^ 


ctDM  after  the  rcrolution.  Bat  Amf  have  cuaoMd  U 
themielvea  tbe  appellatioo  of  OU  PnabyUriam  Dif 
tgntm,  on  account  of  tbe  put  which  their  fbrebibm 
acted  at  the  reToluUon  io  1688-9|  in  openlj  and  cid' 
didly  ditMcnting  from  the  public  deada  of  tboae  wba 
acted  at  tbe  nation't  reprewDiativea,  ia  both  cbureh 
and  atate :  and  became  they  are  of  a  longer  UandJiig, 
a*  a  diitinct  bodj,  than  any  other  deDominatioa  of 
Preibvteriaiu  that  hsTS  lepuated  from  the  estaUubed 
church. 

The  Old  Uiuentert  contend  onljr  for  the  aame  epk 
nioni  which  were  generally  received  bj  alt  rankiof 
men  in  the  purett  time  of  the  refonnation,  between  1638 
and  1649 

The  Uld  Diwenters  are  so  far  from  bnng  unfriendl; 
to  cvtM  gOTernment  ai  some  have  auppoied,  that  ibej 
have  uniformty  and  Hrenuoutlv  contended,  that  it  ii  i 
valuable  ordinance,  instituted  \>y  the  Creator  of  heaTcn 
and  earth,  and  made  known  in  the  revelationaofhiawill, 
for  his  own  glory,  the  external  protection  of  bis  church, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  They  find  no  fault  with  tbe 
particular  kind  nf  government  est^liihed  in  this  couik 
try.  They  object  only  to  the  terms,  or  fimdameoiil 
conditions,  on  wliich  [lersons  are  admitted  into  placH 
of  power  and  trust  in  tbe  nation.  Jf  they  thought  these 
agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  Ood,  and  coniitteDt 
with  the  fundamental  lawaof  the  kingdom,  in  the  purest 
times  of  that  reformation,  to  which  they  with  itill  to 
adhere,  they  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  concurring  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  an  acktiowlet^meDt 
of  the  civil  powers.  But  believing  that  the  present 
temuof  advancement  to  powerare  of  a  difierent  nature, 
and  especially  perceiving  thot  an  unwarranted  aupre- 
macy  over  the  church  of  Christ  forms  an  essential  psrt 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  support  of  it  the  positivelj 
fixed  and  indispensable  conditions  on  which  personi 
are  adraitied  into  places  of  trust,  the  Old  Dissenten 
cannot  in  judgment  approve  of  these  terms.  On  the 
eontrary,  they  find  i  lie mie Ives  under  the  disagreeable 
tieeeasity  of  openly  eniering  their  protest  against  ns- 
liooal  backsliding,  in  both  church  and  state.  Tbeyara 
•tronnouB  advoeatet  ibr  the  binding  iriiligation  wf  the 
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MrtltKWl  ooranint  of  SeotiaiMl.  ind  oFdw  nleBn  tflagtw 
and  carcnant  of  the  tbrea  kingdoDii,  Scotland,  £i^ 
land,  and  Ireland.  Beliniog  tnat  ihe  holj  Scriptnm 
warrant  public  vowing,  or  coTenanting  unto  the  Lord; 
.and  that  either  the  church,  a  wfade  nation,  or  any 
other  omniaed  body  of  profeuing  Chriitinna,  mar,  a« 
well  aa  uie  iadiTidual,  bind  their  own  aouJi,  by  solenin 
covenant  to  lerre  God,  and  keep  hia  comnandmentit 
they  conclude  that  inch  acts,  when  regulated  by  tha 
revealed  will  of  God,  must  be  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  that  auch  a  (oci#ty  becomes  a  pennanent  auciety, 
which  ia  not  ditiolved  by  the  death  of  iho*e  who  com- 
poae  it,  but  continuea  with  their  poiteriiy. 

The  Old  Diasenters  ere  atrict  preabyteriani :  they 
coniider  the  Scriptures  at  their  infiulible  standard  ;  and 
in  tubordioalioD  to  them,  they  adopt  the  form  of  prea- 
byteriBD  church-govern meot,  agreed  on  by  ll>e  as- 
•eiobly  at  Weitmintter.  They  receive  the  form  of  sound 
words,  delivered  by  Chriiii  himself  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
as  the  rule  of  their  doctrine.  Subordinate  to  this,  they 
adopt  the  WestroiDster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the 
Lai^er  and  Shorter  Catechisms;  which  they  consider 
as  a  well-digested  summsrj  of  what  ousht  to  be  taught 
in  the  church.  Public  praver«,  with  the  heart  and  the 
understanding,  and  in  a  Known  tongue,  but  not  in 
written  or  humanly  prescribed  farms;  singing  plains 
of  divine  inspiration  only;  reading  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures  1  preaching  and  hearing  the  ward;  admi- 
uisionngand  receiving  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
Ihe  Lord's  supper ;  together  with  public  fasting  and 
thanksgiving,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  re- 
quire; all  these  are  considered  by  them  as  the  divinely 
appointed  ordinances  of  religious  worship.  At  the 
same  time,  they  reject  all  rites  and  ceremonies  of  huraan 
invention.  They  also  folloir  in  substance,  as  a  subor- 
dinate rule,  the  Wemminsler  Directory  for  Public 
Worship.  For  regulating  their  discipline,  they  with 
carefully  to  attend  to  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
churchea,  especially  in  the  New  Testament.  In  con. 
formity  with  this,  thev  obiain  what  aid  they  can  from 
the  ancient  hooka  of  discipline,  of  public  authoritv,  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  acta  an^  de-> 
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cUioniof  AMeiiibty,inthetimeafU>erefoniiaiiaD.  WA 
mpect  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  id  tboe  nuttcn, 
thej  obierre  nearly  the  luu  fornii  of  proccM  n  the 
other  preibjteriui  chiirchei  of  Scotlnnd.  TbuaccoDDl, 
copiea  from  Robinfoo'i  Theologicml  Dictionarjr,  ii  ert- 
dently  ilrftirn  up  by  one  of  the  *ect  of  Old  Diwenien. 
Oamoit.  Thi«  term  aignifin  rule,  according  to  the  import 
of  the  Greek.  It  ia  particularlj  uaed  in  the  languaga 
of  the  church,  to  ugnif;  such  rule*  u  are  preKiibm 
by  councili  coDcemhg  faith,  diaciplioe,  and  numocn. 
It  it  made  ute  of  likewiae  to  denote  tfaoae  booki  of 
•criplure  which  are  recei'red  a*  iaipired  and  canonical, 
and  to  diitinguiihthemfrom  either  profane,  apocryphal, 
or  disputed  booki. 

CanoKuaiion,  a  declaration  of  the  Pope,  whereby,  afkcr 
a  great  deal  of  tolemnity,  they  enter  into  the  liat  of  the 
ninta  aome  person  who  hai  lived  an  exemplary  life,  aad 
wrought  miraclei.  The  name  is  from  canon,  in  retard 
the  primitive  caDoniiationi  were  only  ordieri  orthi 
Popei  or  Biihopi,  whereby  peraona  eminent  for  piety, 
&c.  were  tnierted  in  the  canon  of  the  mau,  that  tbef 
might  be  commemorated  in  the  lerrice,  for  that  in  thoK 
days  the  uie  of  murlyrologiet  waa  unknown  m  tha 
church.  MabilloD  diitmguiahei  two  kinda  ofcanoDixa- 
tioa,  a  general  and  particular :  the  first  made  by  a  g^ 
nersl  council,  or  a  Pope;  the  tucond  by  a  Bishap,  a 
particular  church,  or  a  provincial  council.  At  &it 
only  auutyrt  were  canomzed ;  by  degree*  tfaey  cama 
to  ranfeHora.  It  it  diiputed  whether  the  martyrdom 
doea  net  aupiily  the  want  of  miracle*.  Canonixaiioa 
anciontly  coniitted  In  inserting  the  saint's  name  in  the 
canon  of  taints ;  in  appeinting  a  proper  office  for  tiv 
Taking  him,  and  erecting  churchei  under  hii  iuTocation, 
wiih  uun  for  matt  to  be  celebrated  on  ;  taking  up  tha 
body  from  the  Srtt  place  of  its  burial,  and  the  like  ce- 
remonies. BydegreaH,  other  formalities  were  added; 
procession  made  with  the  taint's  image  in  triumph,  the 
dny  of  his  dealb  is  declared  a  featt;  and,  to  render  the 
tiling  still  mote  solemn,  Honorius  III.  in  IS^,  added 
■everal  dayi  indulgence  to  a  canonization. 

CapueUnt,  religious  of  the  order  of  8L  Francis,  in  its 
tirictett  obierfance.    The  Capuchins  are  thus  called. 
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from  coftiee  or  emucAm,  •  Muff  cap  or  cowl,  whervwith 
the;  coTcr  their  betd*.  They  are  clothed  with  brown 
or  grey,  always  barerooted,  are  never  to  go  in  a  coach, 
nor  ever  (have  their  beard 

wdinal,  IE  particularly  uted  for  an  eccleaiaatic  Prince, 
one  who  has  a  voice  borh  active  and  passive  in  the 
Koman  conclave,  at  the  election  of  a  Pope.  The 
Cardinals  composa  the  Pope's  council  or  senate  in  ths 
Vatican ;  are  a  ctmititiition  of  Pope  John,  which 
regulates  the  rigbls  and  tiites  of  Cardioals ;  in  wnich  be 
declares  that  as  the  I'ope  represents  Moses,  so  the 
Cardinals  represent  the  seventy  disciples,  who.  under 
the  Pontifical  anthoriiy,  decide  private  and  particular 
diffisreuces.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  them  in  the 
year  150;    others  t»y,  under  Pope    Silvester,   in  the 

J  ear  SOO.  These  Cardinals  alone  were  allowed  to 
aptise,  and  admioister  ihe  euchartst.  When  the 
Cardinal  priests  became  Bishops,  their  cardinalate 
became  vacant,  they  being  then  supposed  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  dignity.  Under  Pope  Gregory,  Cardinal 
priests  and  Cardinal  deacons  were  only  such  priests  or 
deacons  as  had  a  church  or  chapel  under  their  care ;  and 
this  was  the  original  use  of  the  word.  Leo  IV,  in  the 
council  of  Rome  in  S53,  calli  them  prabyteroi  tuoi 
eardinalei,  and  their  church  is  parochial  carduialU.  The 
Cardinals  continued  on  this  footing  till  the  eleventh 
century  ;  but  as  the  grandeur  of  his  state  and  Holiness 
became  exceedingly  augmented,  he  nuuld  have  his 
council  of  Cardinals  make  a  belter  figure  than  the 
ancient  priests  had  done.  It  is  true,  they  still  preserved 
their  ancient  title;  but  the  thing  expressed  by  it  was 
no  more.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  ere  they  had 
the  precedence  over  Bishops,  or  got  the  election  of  the 
Pope  into  their  hands;  but  when  they  were  once 
posaened  of  those  privileges,  tlicy  soon  had  the  red  hat 
and  purple,  and,  growing  still  in  autiiority,  became  at 
length  superior  to  the  Bishops,  by  the  sole  quality  of 
being  Cardinals. 
'iofniiati,  a  denomination  that  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
G«ntary,  and  obtained  their  name  frnro  a  singular  kiiul 
qf  cap.  by  which  their  party  was  distinguished.  They 
won  on  tneir  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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■nd  publicly  declared  that  thnr  pnipoM  ww  to  Ind 
■11  dutinstioni,  to  abrogata  magiUracj,  to  rcmorc  lU 
•ubordination  amoDg  tnankJnd,  and  to  malura  ibu 
natural  equality  which  wai  the  ineatimable  prJTilege  of 
the  fint  oftnoitali. 
CermeliUi,  an  order  of  religioua,  making  one  of  the  Four 
tribes  of  Meodicanta  or  b^^og  friara,  and  taking  both 
ita  name  and  original  from  Mount  Camel,  in  S^iii, 
formerly  inhahitea  by  the  propbeU  Eliaa  and  Ehihi, 
antl  by  ihe  children  of  the  prophet*,  from  whom  thii 
order  pre  tends  to  deacend  in  an  uninterrupted 
succeuion.  Some  among  them  pretend  they  are 
descendant!  from  Je*iu  Cnriit ;  othera  go  briber,  and 
make  Pythogorat  a  Carmelitei  and  the  aucient  Vruidi 
regular  brancfaea  of  their  order. 
Carpocrationt,  a  branch  of  the  ancieiit  Gnoatici,  ao  called 
from  Carpoctvtea,  who  owned  one  aole  Principle  tod 
Father  of  all  thingi,  whoae  namoi  aa  well  as  nature,  wst 
unknown.  The  world,  he  taught,  was  created  by 
sngeli,  vastly  inferior  to  the  first  principle.  He 
opposed  ihe  diTinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  makini;  him  i 
mere  man,  begotten  carnally  on  the  body  of  Marr  by 
Joseph,  thoU};h  possessed  of  uncommon  gilu,  which  set 
him  above  otlier  creature*. 
Cartliuiianf,  an  order  of  religious,  instituted  by  St.  Bruno 
about  the  year  1086,  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of 
their  rule,  which  obliges  them  la  a  perpetual  solitude, 
a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  e*en  at  the  peril  of  (b«r 
lives,  and  absolute  silence,  except  at  certain  stated 
times.  Their  houses  were  usually  built  in  deserts,  ibetr 
fare  coarse,  and  discipline  severe. 
Catechumen,  a  person  to  be  instructed,  in  order  to  bii 

being  ailmitttd  a  member  of  the  Chrictian  church. 
Celeitinet,  a  rtligiou*  order  in  the  thirteenth '  centurr. 
They  derived  ihcir  name  from  their  founder,  Peter  I^i 
Murone  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
name  of  Celestine  V.  The  austerity  of  his  mannen 
rendered  this  pontifT  extremely  disagreeable  to  a 
de^tenerate  and  Ucentious  clergy,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  papacy  three  months  aiW  his  election. 

The  Celestmes  rose  two  hours  after  midnight  to  laj 
matins,  ate  no  flesh  except  when  sick,  and  tAea  fasted- 
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Their  habh  eoniiited  of  a  white  gown,  a  capuce,  a 
black  icapularjp,  andiibirti  oFaerge. 

Ctrdtmiant,  a  sect  of  Chriilinni  id  the  firat  centurj,  who 
Buened  two  principles,  a  good  aod  a  bad ,  the  fine 
called  the  father  of  Jetui  Christ;  the  latter  the  Creator 
of  the  world.  Thej  denied  the  iDcamatioa  of  Je«u 
Christ,  and  rejected  the  bonin  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  likewise  denied  the  resurrection. 

Cerinliumu,  ancient  Christiani,  who  denied  the  deitv  of 
Jesna  CfarisL  Thev  took  their  name  from  Cerintnos, 
a  contemporary  with  St.  John.  Ceriothus  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  circumciiion,  as  well  as  the  Naiarenes 
and  Gbionites.  He  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  that,  in  his 
baptism,  a  celestial  virtue  descended  on  him  id  form  of 
a  dove,  by  means  whereof  he  was  consecrated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  made  Christ.  It  was  by  this  celestial 
virtue,  therefore,  that  he  wrought  so  many  miracles, 
which,  as  he  received  it  firom  heaven,  quitted  him  after 
his  passion,  and  returned  to  the  place  where  he  came  ; 
so  tOBt  Jesus,  whom  he  called  a  pure  man,  really  died, 
and  rose  again ;  but  that  Christ,  who  was  distinguished 
from  Jesus,  did  not  lu^  at  all. 

Cttariut,  or  Cnssrians.  A  religtous  order,  being  a  reform 
ofihat  of  St.  Francis. 

Cettertian  Monkt.  A  religious  order  founded  in  the  9th 
century,  by  St.  Robert,  a  benedictin,  and  abbot  of 
Moleme.  Certain  anchorets  of  a  neighbouring  forest, 
having  heard  of  St.  Itober*  (then  abbot  of  St.  Michael 
de  la  Tonnerre]  intreated  him  to  take  upon  him  the  di- 
rection of  them ;  but  the  prior  of  bis  monastery,  and 
some  of  the  ancient  monks,  obstructed  his  complyiag 
with  their  request.  Those  monks  of  Tonoere  lived 
uoder  so  great  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  that  the  abbot 
lost  oil  hopei  of  reforming  them,  and  therefore  led 
ihem,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Moatier-la>celIe,  iit 
which  he  hod  rormerly  been  a  monk.  Sooo  aXitt  be 
was  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augulphus, 
which  was  dependent  on  that  Abbey;  then  it  was  that 
th«  afore-nsmed  anchorets  applied  themselves  to  the 
Pope,  who  granted  them  a  brief  which  directed  the 
Abbot  of  Montier-ta-celle  to  deliver  Robert  to  tbaui^ 


tliBT  having    made  choice   of  ium  to  govern  ihn 

Robert  wu  iri:lt  pleued  with  the  Pope'*  order,  nd 
accordiagly  joined  theae  ancdioreU,  wnom  be  led  utt 
the  fore«t  of  Molemei  where  the^  built  tfaemaelTei 
liule  cellt  made  of  the  boughi  oF.treei,  sad  ■  little 
oratory  in  honour  of  the  Huly  Trinity;  but  ibcM 
hermiu  falling  into  relaxation,  and  Robert  not  beiD( 
Kble  to  Teclatm  them,  he  left  them,  and  retired  to  a 
deteri,  culleJ  Haur,  where  there  were  religiau4  nm 
who  lived  in  much  unity  and  aimplicity  of  heart,  wd  ] 
who  choie  him  for  iheu-  abbot ;  but  tniMe  q{  Moleme  I 
made  uae  of  the  authoritf  of  the  Pope,  to  oblige  him  t> 
return,  and  govern  them  aa  be  had  done  before. 
C^ldttant,  were  the  philosophic  or  priejtly  order  nmang 
the  Babylonians,  and  were  rather  a  tribe  among  a 
nation,  than  a  nation  of  themaeh es.  They  were  famoiu 
for  their  learnfbg,  and  were  prieata,  philosophen, 
aitronomets  aatroloeera,  soothiayers,  &c.  They  gloried 
in  having  among  them  aitrooomical  obAerraiioQi  fo' 
472,0(X)  years  ;  Cicero,  laya,  470,000  ;  Epigenea,  cited 
in  Pliny,  720,000 ;  but  the  longest  date,  whicb  has  anj 
appearance  of  truih,  is  1,903  years.  In  coosequeoce 
ot  this  pretended  claim  to  learning  and  supernatural 
knowledge)  the  Cbaldaans  are  distinguished  from  the 
Babyloniana ;  and  ihey  are  aaid  la  have  inhabited  a 
region  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  situated  next  to  the 
Arabians  and  the  Persian  gulfs. 
Chalice,  the  cup  or  vessel  used  to  administer  (he  wine  in, 
in  the  euciiarisc,  nnd  in  the  mass.  Bede  affirms,  that 
the  chalice,  used  by  Jesu*  Christ  at  the  supper,  had 
two  handles,  and  held  just  half  a  pint,  which  tbe 
ancients  imitated.  In  modern  times,  they  are  generall| 
made  uf  silver  or  gold. 
Chapter,  Capitulum,  a  community  of  ecclesiastic* 
belonging  lo  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  The 
chief  or  head  of  tlie  chapiiT  is  the  dnan ;  the  body 
consists  of,  canons  or  prebendaries.  The  chapter  hw 
now  no  loofjLT  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
diocase,  during  tlie  life  of  the  bishop;  but  succeeds  Id 
the  whole  Episcopal  jurisJiclion  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.  Tlie  origin 'of  the  chapters  is  derived  (ion> 
)icii[;ei    that  anciuiitJy  the  Bishops  had  ttieir  duriJ 


retiiltng  with  tliem  in  their  cathedreli,  to  aniat  in 
perfonaaDce  of  sacred  office*,  and  in  the  gaverninent  of 
the  church ;  uid  even  afler  parochial  letilementi  were 
unde,  there  were  still  a  bud^  of  clerks  who  continued 
with  the  Bishops,  snd  were  indeed  his  family, 
mwntaiDed  out  of  hit  income. 

Cluritu  tf  ovr  Lady  (Rcligioos  Hospitallers,  of  tbia 
Or^r).  This  order  was  founded  about  the  end  of 
tbe  13th  craturv.  The  religious  of  this  order  observed 
the  third  rule  of  St.'  Frsncit. 

Charity  of  St.  Hippolgiut  { Religious  Hospitallen  of  that 
Order).  About  the  year  1585,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  XIII. one  Bernardin  Alvares,  a  Mexican,  found- 
ed an  hospital  at  aiittle  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  ihe  permission  of  the  Archbishop,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  St.  Hippolvtus  the  Martyr,  PatroB 
of  the  cily  of  Mexico.  Bernardin  drew  up  constitutioni 
for  ihe  government  of  those  who  joined  themseUei  with 
him  in  the  pious  design  of  serfing  the  poor,  and  got 
them  approved  bj  Pope  Gregory  Xlli.  Afterwards 
tome  other  hospitals  were  built  in  imitation  of  this,  the 
nomber  of  which  increasing,  they  united,  and  formed 
•  congregation,  under  the  name  of  The  Charily  of  St, 
Hippolytui;  which  still  subsists. 

Chatinviriant,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Armenia,  in 
the  leventh  century.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
Armenian  word  chazui,  which  signifies  a  cross,  because 
they  are  charged  with  adoring  the  cross ;  whence,  im 
Greek,  they  are  likewise  called  itaarnlatrte. 

ChiUertnat  Day,  called  also  Innocenti  Day,  an  annivenary 
least  of  tbe  church,  held  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
raeoiory  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  massacred  by 
order  of  Herod 

CAorepucopi.  In  the  ancient  church,  when  the  dioceses 
became  enlarged  by  the  conversion  of  Pagans  in  the ' 
country  and  Tillages  at  ■  great  distance  from  the  city- 
church,  the  Bishops  appointed  themselves  certain 
assistants,  whom  they  called  ChorepiKopi,  because  by 

.    their  office  they  were  Bishops  of  the  country. 

CAnim,  oil  consecrated  by  the  Bishop,  'and  used  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  churches,  in  the  administration  of 
baptiHK  oonfirmation,  ordiDation,andestteiiiDUDCt{oa, 


The  chritm  iipre[wred  on  Holy  Tbunday  with  nwA 
ceremony.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chrieoi ;  the  om 
prepared  of  oil  and  balum,  uaed  in  bapiin, 
cooiirmation,  and  ordination ;  the  other  of  nl  alooe, 
.  coniecrated    by   the   Bithop,   used   anciently  for  ibe 


eatechuineD>i  and  ilill  in  extreme  u 
of  impocing  the  cbriam  it  called  ehntmation.  Tie 
chriimation  in  baptiim  ic  performed  by  the  priMj 
that  in  confirmation  by  the  Biihop  \  that  in  ordinauoi^ 
&c.  i>  more  usually  atiled  itnetion. 
Chrutiaiu  of  St.  John,  a  very  ancient  sect  of  Chiiitin^ 
Bauora,  and   the   neiglibouring   town*. 


They  inhabited  alvng  the  river  Jordan,  where  Sl  Joba 
baptised,  and  from  nim  they  had  their  nanie.  Tiey 
hold  an  anniverBary  feact  fire  daya,  during  which  they 
all  go  to  iheir  Biahop  and  are  bapliaed.  Thev  hare 
no  canonical  boolu,  and  deny  tLo  third  peraoa  la  the 
Trinity. 

auittian*  of  SI.  T/iomai,ot  San  Thoma,  a  sect  of  andeot 
Christiaoi,  found  in  the  Eait  Indies,  and  Abbyiinii, 
when  the  Europeans  touched  at  the  port  of  Callkat, 
who  pretend  to  be  descended  from  tnoae  St.  Thooii 
converted  in  thelndiea;  whence  the  name:  tlie  DBtim 
call  them,  by  way  nf  contempt,  Nazarenea ;  their  noK 
honourable  appellation  is  Alappulegmer. 

Cocceiaiit,  a  denomination  that  arose  in  the  aeTcnteeatb 
century,  and  obtained  its  name  from  John  Cocdat,  ■ 
native  of  Bremen,  and  professor  of  divinity  io  the 
university  of  Leyden.  This  man  represented  the  >balt 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  which  held 
fortli  an  accurate  view  of  the  transactions  and  evena 
that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under  ibe 
dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  end  ol 
the  world.  He  affirmed  that  by  for  the  greatttt 
part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Chritf'i 
niiniiiry  and  mediation,  and  the  rise,  progress,  sod 
revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only  uni^r  the  figvK 
of  persona  and  transactions,  but  in  ■  literal  maoatfi 
and  by  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  these  predictioaa 
He  Isid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpntatin 
thui  the  words  and  phrase*  of  Scriptnn  an  to  b> 
understood  in  eTery  sense  of  which  Umj-  are  avaetfOkl 


or,  ia  othor  wotob,  tiiat  tnej  ii^nuy  m  effect  ever; 
thing  which  they  can  signify. 

Cocceiui  alio  taught,  thai  the  covenant  mada  betweea 
God  and  the  Jecith  natinn,  by  ihe  miniitry  of  MoMi, 
wa*  of  the  lame  iiaiure  with  the  new  coveaaat  obtained 
bjr  the  mediatinn  of  Jeaui  ChriaL 

Coenobiltt,  an  order  of  moiiki,  ia  the  foorth  century. 
They  lired  together  in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  formed 
one  large  community  under  a  chief,  wbgin  they  called 
father  or  abbot. 

CvUtgiaatt,  a  religicraa  aocitiy  that  aroie  >n  1619,  when 
thediiputei  and  tutaeJtf,  which  the  ArminiansyBtempra 
4uced  in  HuUand,  were  st  ths  height.  They  meet  twice 
a  year  at  Rhinibcrg,  in  the  neighbourhond  of  Leyden, 
and  are  ganerally  knowa  by  the  name  of  Coll egianta ;  or 
Collegiau,  from  their  aacembliea  being  celled  college^. 
All  are  admitted  to  the  communion  of  ihig  seel,  wlm 
aeknowledge  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  and  cndRavixir 
tit  liTe  ixiitalily  to  ili  precepts  and  doctrines,  whatever 
may  be  their  peculiar  GentimentB  coucerniog  oaiiior 
points. 

Ceiket,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  inati  of  the  Roman  Catholic*,  denote*  a  prayer 
ai-commoda'ed  for  anv  particular  day,  occsiion,  or  tbe 
like.  In  general,  all  the  prayen  in  each  office  are 
called  cnllccts ;  either  becauae  the  priest  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  esiembly,  whose  sentiments  and 
desires  he  sums  up  by  the  word  oremnt,  let  ut  pray,  as 
is  obaerred  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  or  becauae  those 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  assembled 
ingether ;  which  is  Ihe  opinion  of  Pamelius  on 
Tertullian.  The  Popes  Gelasius  ard  Gregory  are  said 
to  have  been  the  firs't  who  established  coIIl-cis. 
Votluthiam,  a  Christian  sect,  who  rose  obnul  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occasion  of  the 
indulgence  shown  to  Ariu^  by  Alexander,  nutriarch  ot 
Alexandria.  Several  people  being  offended  at  so  much 
condescension,  and,  among  the  rest,  Coluthus,  a  prictt 
of  the  same  city,  he  hence  look  a  pretetice  f'>r  holding 
•eparate  assemblies,  and  by  degrees  proceeded  to  ihc 
ordination  of  priests,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Bishop, 
pretending  a  oeceasity  for  this  authority,  in  order  to 
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oppoM  Ariua.  He  also  Uugfat  that  God  did  not  craH 
the  wicked,  and  that  he  wm  not  author  or  the  etSi 
that  befal  men.  He  waa  condemned  in  a  cnuocil  bdd 
at  Alexandria  bjr  Oiiiu,  in  the  year  335. 

Cotlgridiant,  Arabian  heretic*  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  w 
denominated  from  idoliiing  the  Virgin  Mary,  worahip- 
ping  her  as  a  goddeai. 

CoUobium,  a  garment  irom  by  Biihopa  and  Preabyten  ia 
the  primitive  age*. 

Ormmendam,  in  the  canon  or  ecdeiiaatical  law,  ii  the 
charge,  truit,  or  adminittmtion  of  a  benefice,  givea 
either  to  a  layman  to  bold  by  way  of  depoaitum  for  na 
moDthK,  in  order  for  repairs,  &c.  or  to  another  ecdai- 
aitic,  or  beneficed  perion,  to  perform  the  paitoni 
duties  thereof,  till  lucn  time  as  the  benefice  ia  pronded 
with  a  regular  incumbent.  Commendam,  in  the  church 
of  Kome,  is  likewise  a  real  title  of  a  regular  beseficCi 
such  as  an  abbey  or  priory  given  by  the  Pope  to  a  i^ 
cular  clerk,  or  even  to  a  layman,  with  power  to  diipote 
of  the  fruits  thereof  during  life ;  and,  by  the  Pope'i 
buIU,  the  commeudBtorr  about  has  the  full  authority  tt 
the  regular  abbot,  to  whom  he  is  substituted,  excepting 
only  in  ipirituali&ut,  the  direction  of  which  is  left  to  the 
claustral  prior.  Benefices  in  commendam  are  vetted  ia 
the  crown  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  Thia  right  m 
contCEteU  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  who  detigniiiB 
to  give  in  commendam  a  vacant  church,  it  was  disputea 
in  tile  court  of  Common  I^eai,  not  only  whether  the 
King  might  grant  a  commendam  to  a  Bishop,  eilbtt 
before  or  ufter  his  consecration;  but  also  whether  com- 
mendama  were  to  be  granted  without  neceisily.  The 
point  was  solemnly  argued  by  the  judges,  who  were 
severely  reprimaniled  at  the  council-board  by  the  EiPS 
for  daring  to  sitack  the  prerogative  royal. 

Communion,  the  being  united  in  doctrine  anil  diKiplint. 
All  ilie  Christian  churclics  were  originally  in  canin]i)> 
nion  with  each  oilier,  having  one  common  faith  and 
discipline;  in  process  of  time  a  diversity  of  opiniwt 
prevailed,  and  occasioned  some  churches  to  separatt 
■ram  the  rest,  anil  to  form  the  di«tinct  commuriotu  inta 
wliich  the  Christian  church  is  at  present  diviUed.  Tbs 
thrccgrandcommunionsare  (hat  uf  the  church  of  Roo^ 


thatof  thaOndc  church,  and  that  of  the  Proteiuat 
cburchea. 
Cmm/oiw,  ihe  place  in  which  the  CardinaU  of  the  Roman 
church  meet,  and  ire  shut  up,  in  order  to  the  election 
of  a  Pope.  The  eccleaiiutica)  conduutioni  allow  the 
Cardinala  to  chuse  the  place  of  the  conclave :  notwith- 
■tanUing  which,  it  it  always  held  in  the  Veiiean,  on 
acrount  of  ilie  •pncioutneBi  of  the  building,  the  conve- 
nience of  iti  open  iquare,  and  its  galleries,  which  will 
liold  a  number  ofaervanta.  The  conclave  is  a  range  of 
•niall  c^IIb,  ten  feet  iqaare,  made  of  wainicot ;  thejr 
ve  numbered,  and  drawn  fnr  by  lot;  ihe^  stand  in  a 
UtiealoDg  Ihe  gatleriea,  and  half  the  Vatican,  with  a 
■mall  apace  between  each.  Such  Cardinals  at  were 
created  by  the  late  Pope  hang  their  cells  with  vi'olet- 
coloured  ituff,  and  ihe  rest  with  green  serf;e :  each  cell 
has  the  arms  of  the  respective  Cardinal.  Stroi.j;  guard 
is  kept  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  and  round  the  con- 
clave, and  many  precautions,  with  much  ceremony, 
mutleuseortDprevent  any  intelligence  hting  conveyed, 
iir  interint,  or  bribery,  Ac, 
Confrrmeet,  ecclesiailical,  by  order  or  with  the  consent  of 
publicauthority,were,  ]st,Tliatot'thcdii$eniingbrcthren 
for  diffusing  grcntor  harmony  of  sentiments  and  unity 
or  friendship  amongst  differing  societies  or  membera  at 
Mvpuge,  particularly  on  the  eucharist,  1526.  'inA\y, 
At  Spire,  where  the  name  oF  Protestanta  was  (irst  used, 
in  ISffl.  Srdly,  At  Smalcaldc,  a  city  in  Franconia,  in 
Germany,  where  were  present  fifteen  Princes,  bcudes 
the  deputies  of  30  cities  which  had  embraced  the 
Augsburg  confession,  and  rt'newcil  for  ten  years  the 
league  which  the  other  Pruiestunti  had  made  for  their 
own  defence,  at  which  thi;  ambassadors  from  England 
and  Franceguve  attendance,  and  pursuant  to  instructiumi 
confirmed  lliul  league  in  I5'6a.  This  was  held  by  ad- 
journinent  in  the  year  1537,  by  the  Protestant  Prince* 
and  deputies  of  ihe  Lutheran  cities,  who  agreed  vigo- 
rously to  support  lhem»elvt's  aguinst  any  infringement 
af  their  Christian  liberty,  and  eventually,  after  several 
tettionl,  obt^iiiL-d  an  e»triblishment  ofthc  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  GerntLiiiy,  the  progressive  steps  to  which  are 
brgctj  set  forth  by  Hoffman,  1 640.  ithly.  Held  Ht  the 
Sb3 
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»imepiJCP,w1ien  theEmpuror  Chnrlet  V.cndeBvoDttdn 
obtrude  «uine  niticles  of  farlher  concilianon  with  iht 
PratMUDti,  wbich  thcT  rejected,  1548.  5My,  At  Ai- 
icnsburgh,  among  the  Lutlierani,  on  the  pnint  of  jiutifi- 
cAtien,  1569:  and  ata  tecond tewion,  lit'ldby  theune 
membcn  at  Quintenbursh,  on  the  ubiquiij  of  God, 
1579.  6thly,  At  Torga,  concerning  divers  articleiof 
I'liith,  1576.  Another  session  held  at  Bijient,  and  an- 
■>lher  at  Hetxburgh,  for  compiling  a  book  of  Conconl, 
1578.  This  word  is  now  used  by  the  Wesleym 
MethodiitB,  to  denote  their  annual  meetinga  of  Mi- 

ConJirniatioH,  or  imposilion  of  handi,  it  a  rite  of  ibe 
Christian  religion,  which  in  the  primitive  Church  used 
to  be  adminisiered,  or  made  use  of  immediaielj  tfler 
baptiim,  if  the  Bishop  was  present  at  the  solenniij. 
It  IS  a  sacrament  nf  the  church  of  Home,  but  not  at 
the  Protettanti;  for  cunftrmalion  with  them  is  no  tacn- 
ment,  no  federal  riie^  are  declared  to  belong  to  it;  it  is 
no  new  stipulation,  but  rather  a  ratification  «f  rticir 
beptiemal  engagements. 

CongresalioH.  an  assenibly  of  several  ecclesiastics,  united 
so  at  to  constitute  ii  boiy.  Tbo  term  i<  principnllj'  u*eil 
for  aBsembliea  of  Cardinals,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  Mii 
distributed  into  teveral  chambers,  for  the  discharge  of 
certain  functions  and  jurisdiciionii,  after  the  msnaer 
of  our  offices  and  courts. — The  first  is  the  congregslioa 
of  the  holy  office,  ur  llie  inquisition  ;  the  second,  llial 
of  jurisdiction  over  Bithops  anil  regulars  ;  the  third, 
that  of  council.*  with  poner  to  inter)iret  the  council  of 
Trent ;  the  fourth,  that  of  customs,  ceremonies,  prece- 
dencies, canonizutions,  called  the  con^'repalion  of  rites; 
the  liflli.  thai  of  St.  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  ca^>- 
xance  of  all  causes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  pa't 
whereof  is  due  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  the  !ix'''> 
that  of  naicrs,  ri»e'8,  rnails ;  the  seventh,  that  of  foun- 
tains and  Etrt>c(:<,  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  vhicli 
examines  the  hooka  to  he  printed  or  corrected,  tltt 
ninth,  that  of  the  government  of  the  n  hole  Btiite  uf  the 
church  ;  the  tenih,  Dt  bono  regtmine,  nf  which  the  Or- 
dinal's nephew  is  chief ;  the  eleventh,  that  of  money  iih« 
twelfti),  that  of  Bialiopa,  wherein  thoso  who  are  la  be 
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BTonioted  to  tiishopric*  in  Italy  are  examiDed,  this  ii 
held  befiire  the  Pupe;  the  tliirieenth,  ihnt  of  ceiuiMo- 
rUl  matters,  the  cliief  whereof  is  Carilina!  Oean. 
There  u  also  a  congregBtian  of  aim*,  which  taitet  are 
of  what  relates  to  the  subeisience  of  Rome  and  the 
■tate  uf  the  church. 

Caugrrgtttionulittt,  a  denomination  of  prolestants  who 
reject  all  church  jovemmeDt,  except  that  of  «  single 
cnngregatiun  under  the  directinn  of  one  psitor,  with 
their  elders,  astisCants,  or  managers. 

T))e  platform  of  churcli  discipline  drawn  up  in  1648,  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  elders  and  meBsengers  of  the 
churches,  assembled  in  the  synod  at  Cambridfje  in  Nuw 
England,  defines  a  congregational  charch  to  be,  by  ihe 
iDitiiiition  of  Christ,  a  part  of  the  militant  Tisihte 
church,  consiiiing  of  a  company  ot  Saints  by  calling, 
united  in  one  body  by  a  holy  covenant,  for  the  puttlic 
worship  of  Gnd,  and  the  mutual  edidcation  of  each 
other  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord  Jesui.  According 
to  this  platform,  those  who  are  admitted  members  ot 
churches  ouel't  to  be  first  examined  ;  for  the  eunuch  of 
Ethiopia,  before  liii  admission,  was  examined  bj  rtillip 
whether  he  believed  in  Jesuit  Christ  with  oil  his  heart. 
TJie  nfficera  are  charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  doors 
of  the  church,  and  are  therefore,  in  a  special  manner,  to 
try  the  fitnesis  of  those  who  enter.  The  qualificatioDS 
necessary  to  be  found  in  all  Church  meraberi,  are  re- 
pentance from  lin,  and  faith  in  Jeaui  Christ.  The  con- 
fession of  faith  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  synod  at 
(heir  second  seMion,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
of  predestination,  total,  depravity,  particular  rcilemp- 
tioo,  effectual  grace,  and  final  perseverance.  In  one 
perticolar,  the  Congregation  a  I  is  Is  differ  from  the  Inde- 
dendenti;  the  former  invite  councils  which  are  advi- 
■ory  only  i  but  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  decide 
all  difficulties  within  themselves. 

Consittory,  or  llornan  Consiiiory,  denotes  the  college  of 
Cardinals,  or  the  Pope'sscnate  and  council,  before  whom 
judiciary  causes  are  pleaded.  The  consistory  is  the 
firat  court  or  tribunal  of  Uamet  it  never  meets  but 
when  the  pnpc  pleases  to  convoke  it,  and  the  Pope  pre- 
stdea  in  it  in  person,  mounted  on  a  nagniGcent  throne. 
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fend  habited  in  bii  pontificalia ;  oti  the  right  are  Cinlbiil 
bnhop  and  prietU)  and  on  the  lefl  Cardiual  dctcma. 
The  place  where  ii  ii  held,  ii  a  large  ball,  in  ibe  ipof 
tolical  palace,  where  Princet  and  ambaaaador*  pf  Kinp 
are  received.  The  other  preUiea,  protlianotvin 
auditori  or  rola,  and  oifaer  officera,  are  aeateJ  an  llie 
■tepa  of  the  throne:  the  courtier*  sit  on  the  ^roatul, 
amboMadori  on  the  right,  and  caaii*turi>l  and 
fiacnl  advocates  behind  tne  Cardinal!,  tieiidei  [be 
public  contisEory,  there  it  aUo  a  private  one  held  io 
a  retired  clismber,  called  the  chamber  of  Pepegty, 
the  Pope'i  throne  here  being  only  railed  two  iteM 
high,  Nubody  i«  here  admitted,  but  the  Cardimli, 
whose  opinion!  are  collecied,  and  called  ienteocet. 
Here  are  (irtt  propoaed  end  panted  ell  bulli  fat 
biabopric*,  abbeys,  &c.  Heoce  biiJioprica  and  abbcji 
are  said  to  be  consiitorial  benefices,  in  regard  thej  miut 
be  proposed  to  their  consiitory,  the  annates  be  paid  la 
the  Pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Contistory  wai  alwijitba 
name  of  a  court  under  Constant ine,  where  he  ui  in 
jienon,  and  heard  causes  The  memberi  of  this  court 
were  called  Consitei.  Consistory  is  also  used  among 
the  reforined,  fur  a  council  or  assembly  of  mioisteis  « 
elders,  to  regulate  their  alfiiirs,  discipline,  Ac 

CoJUlitulioTi,  an  eslahlishmcnt,  ordinance,  decision,  rcBU- 
laiion,  or  law,  made  by  duihorily  of  a  Prince,  or  ouiti 
auperior,  ecclesiasiical  or  civil.  The  constitutions  of  the 
Uoinan  emperorsmakcapart  of  the  civil  law  ;  theconiii- 
tutioniof  the  church  mabea  part  of  the  canon  law.  Sooie 
of  the  papal  constitutions  ere  in  form  of  bulls,  others  of 
brief*.  Apostolical  constituiioni  denote  a  colleMion  d 
regulations  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  and  suppottd  to 
have  been  collected  by  St.  Clement,  whote  name  ihtj 
likewise  beur.  They  arc  divided  into  inght  booki, 
consistinf;  of  a  great  nutubcrs  of  rules  and  precepu  r^ 
lating  to  the  duties  of  Christians,  and  particularly  tu 
the  ccremDnicB  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Autiion 
arc  divided  about  their  genuineness;  the  eenerslitf 
bold  them  spurious,  and  endeavour  tu  prove  thi-m  ptf* 
terior  tu  the  iposinlical  age,  maintaining  ihey  were  as- 
known  till  thetuurth  century. 

CoiutibtlaHliatiaa,  a  tenet  of  die  Lutheran   Church,  wit^ 


~  TCfMCt  to  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  thv  bread 
aai  wine  in  llie  EuchariaL     In   contradiction  to  the 

-  other  reformer*,  Luther  only  changed  trankubiiantiatioD 
into  coniubitantiaiion,  which  meant  that  the  aubitance 
«f  Chri>t't  body  and  blood  ia  preaent  in  the  holy  iiDcra- 
■eot  with  the  aubiiance  of  bread  and  wine.  He  ai- 
temptcd  to  illuatrate  the  doctrine  of  cumubataniiatioii 
byaaying,  that  Jeaus  Christ  "  ia  in  tlie  bread,  jual  tt 

'  lire  ia  in  the  red  hot  iron."     Ilia  peneverance  iu  tiii* 

'  opinion  waa  a  principal  cause  of  tl)e  di*i«ion  among  tlie 
reTormed  churchea. 

CoKVOtatioH,  a  general  aasembljt  of  the  clergy  of  a  pro- 

'  ffince,  aummoned  by  the  King'*  writ,  to  consult  of  the 
more  weighty  a&ira  of  the  church,  ai  oft  aa  a  parlia- 
ment ia  convoked  to  consult  of  thoie  of  the  state.  The 
King's  writ  ia  directed  to  the  Archbiabop  of  each  pro- 
vince,  requiring  him  to  sumronn  all  Bishops,  Deani, 
Archdeacons,  ol  cathedral,  collegiate  churches,  Stc. 
Tile  power  of  the  convocation  ia  limited  by  a  atatutc  of 
King  Henry  VIH.  They  arenut  to  make  any  canons, 
or eccletiantical  laws  without   ti)e  King'a  licence;  nor 

>  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  ihey  put  them  in 
execution,  but  under  these  ret  trie  ti  on  g.  I .  Such 
canonn  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  King's  prerogative. 
S.  They  must  not  contradict  any  statute,  or  the  com- 
non  law.  S.  Nor  must  tliey  alter  any  known  cualotn 
of  the  realm.  Thev  hsve  the  examining  and  censuring 
«tl  heretical  and  scliismetJcal  banks  and  persons,  &c. 
but  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Chancery  or  to 
hi*  dclegatea.  The  clergy  in  convocation  and  their  scr- 
T«nta,liBve  the  aameprivilegeaat  members  of  parliament. 

Copt,  an  eccleaiaslical  habit.  By  an  act  o{  King  Edwurd 
VI.  whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate  tlie  holy 
cnmmunion  in  the  church,  he  shall  have  upon  him  be- 
■idea  hia  rochet,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cape,  &c. 
The  Greeka  pretend  it  was  first  used  in  memory  of  the 
mock  robe  put  upon  our  Saviour. 

(kmotte,  a  particular  order  of  men,  in  tbu  primitive 
Cbriatian  Church,  whoae  business  it  was  to  mter  the 
dead.  They  were  so  called,  cither  from  ihe  puina  they 
look,  or  else  because  they  committed  the  bndiea  of  tlii> 
dead  to  the  grave,  >  place  of  ease  and  tvh.   They  wura 


inntitutcd  in  the  time  of  Conttantinc,  or  hia  m>b  Cb^ 
tlantiui,  in  two  of  wliu^ie  laws  they  are  cxprculy  urn* 
tioned.  Tlitir  {iftrticular  office  wa<  to  prepare  the 
grave*,  wrap  up  the  bodic*  of  the  dead,  and  ilien  bnj 
ilicm ;  and  became  tliis  waa  ever  accounted  b  work  a 
piety  and  rt<iigion,  therefore  the  CopioiK,  though  not 
in  holy  ordtin,  were  conaidered  u  bearing  a  retatiooto 
the  clergy,  and  fetHed  with  the  lame  immunitiei. 

Ciirpuial,  in  the  Christian  church,  ii  a  ftiir  linen  clotk 
liirown  o*er  the  contecrated  etemenia,  at  the  celebn- 
lion  of  tile  euchariai.  It  wai  so  called  bv  (he  Latini, 
from  being  tpread  over  the  b»dy  of  our  Lord  Jeiui 
Cliritt;  and,  accordiDC  lo  Itiidurc  Peluiiola,  vai  de- 
iigned  to  represent  the  body  of  our  Saviour  being 
wrapt  in  fine  linen  by  Jowiih  of  Ariinathea. 

Coal,  or  cvaA,  a  sort  of  moiiLish  habit  worn  by  the  Bv- 
urdinn  and  Benedictines.  There  are  two  kinds  af 
couls,  the  one  white,  very  large,  wore  in  cercmoDT, 
and  when  they  niitisi  at  tlie  office :  the  other  blacc. 
worn  on  ordinary  uccasionK,  in  the  streets,  &c. 

Council,  primiiive  and  cccleMaslical,  is  a  free,  public, 
ecclesiasMcal  meeting,  especially  of  bishops,  and  also 
of  other  doctors  lawfully  deputed  by  divers  churches, 
for  the  examioing  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  accnrdina  to 
the  scriptures,  and  those  HCtKirding  to  tlie  power  given 
by  common  suBragc,  without  favour  of  parlies,  ta  be 
detemiined,  in  matters  of  faith,  by  canons ;  in  cases  of 
practice, by  precedents;  in  discipline,  by  decreet  and 
constitutions.  It  is  u  synod  or  assembly  of  Prelatei 
and  Doctors  met  fur  the  regulating  of  matters  relating 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  ihe  church. 

Coimcib,  CEeumpniciil  or  General,  are  assemblieaof  all 
the  prelates  in  Clirislenilum,  in  the  strict  sense  of  it. 
But  to  constitute  a  generni  aisembly,  it  was  never 
deemed  necessary  for  nil  the  prelates  to  be  aciually 
present;  it  is  sufficient  that  i lie  council  be  regulirlf 
uppninled,  and  that  they  are  called  to  be  lliLTe  s 
proxy  might  represent  them,  or  if  lliey  chouse  to  sbscut 
tlitmselves,  it  will  ^cvL■^thele^s  be  eileemed  (Ecumeni- 
cal. General  councils  are  sometimes  ciillcd  by  eccl> 
kiasticsl  autliors  plenary  co  unci  Ik.  The  Catholic* 
tvckon  eighteen,  whereof  only  the  four  ,6nt  arc  adtrnt' 
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le  rerormed.  Tne  eighteen  ire  tbua  numbered, 
of  Nice,  four  of  CanitaDtiDopIc,  one  of  Gphe- 
t  of  Chalcedon,  five  of  the  Lsleran,  two  of 
one  of  Venice,  ane  of  Florence,  and  the  lait 
t,  which  last  ordained  provincial  council!  to  be 
!ry  three  year*,  but  ihia  order  wbb  not  aitended 
le  canons  and  decree*  of  council*  have  been 
ijlecieil,  *iz.  by  Dr.  Merlin,  of  Paris,  1524. 
r  at  Venice,  in  1585.  Another  ai  Uome,  in 
One  of  Binius,  canon  of  Cologne,  mO(i,  in  10 
iooiher  at  Louvre,  in  1664,  in  37  vols. 
Crusade,  or  Cruzado,  a  holy  war,  or  an  expedi<^ 
ainat  infidels  and  heretics,  particularly  against 
irk*,  fur  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  People 
ly  flocked  on  these  croiiades  out  of  devotion  ; 
)e's  bull,  and  the  preaching  of  the  priests  of  those 
asking  it  appesr  a  point  of  conscience.     Hence 

orders  of  knighiliood  took  their  rise.  Thosu 
eant  to  go  on  this  errand,  distinguished  them- 
by  cruises  of  diRbrent  colours,  worn  nn  their 
,  and  weie  iht;ncc  called  eroises :  the  English 
leni  white,  the  French  red,  the  Flemish  green, 
irmans  black,  and  the  It.ilians  yellow.  They 
eight  croisades  for  tlie  conquest  of  the  Holy  - 

The  first  undertaken  in  1095,  at  the  council  of 
)ot:  the  second  in  1144,  under  Louis  VII,:  the 
a  11S8,  by  Henry  H.  of  England  and  Phitii> 
tui  of  France:  the  fourth  in  1195,  by  Pope 
nlH.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  Vt. :  the  fifUi 
led  in  1198,  by  order  of  Innocent  IlL  wherein 
ench,  Germunii,  end  Venetians  engaged :  tin* 
under  the  same  Pope,  hegnn  tumuttunusly,  \ti 
and  ended  in  ihe  rout  of  the  Christians:  the 
1,  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1245, 
aken  by  St.  Louis :    the  eighth,  which  was  th^e 

of  St.  Louis,  and  the  last  of  all,  in  1268.  Tbe 
Justiniaiii  makes  an  order  of  knighthood  of  the 
,   who  served  in  the  croioades.      Towards  the 

of  the  12tli  century,  thcrs  was  also  a  croisade 
Saxons  against  the  Pagans  of  the  north  ;  wherein 
rchbishop  of  Magdeburjih,  the  Bishops  of  Hal- 
Jt,  Munster,  Mersburgh,  Brandenburg,  Ac  with 


Mvera'i  lo;  L«ril«.  rmbarktrid :  and  tonardx  tUe  bcj^n- 
aing  (if  ilie  miue  cijiiiury,  under  the  fjuiiiilicuu  ni 
iDnoccni,  (here  wan  bIm  a  craiwde  undcrUlicii  agtiut 
the  AIbt)!enaea,  who  were  become  powerrul  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  &c. 

Crotifr,  the  pattoral  ilaff,  n  called  from  iu  likencM  to  a 
croai,  wh'ch  ilie  Bithopa  furmerly  bore  aa  the  common 
ensign  of  their  office,  and  bj  the  deliverj  uf  whicii 
they  were  ioveiied  in  iheir  prelaciea.  Hence  tbe 
officer,  who,  like  our  vergers,  sumetimea  went  before  a 
Biihop,  carrying  his  cross,  bad  the  name  of  Crociary, 
or  CroiM-beaTer. 

(doners,  or  Crois-bearer*,  an  order  in  the  church  ot 
Kome,  founded  in  honour  of  the  discorerj  of  the  crow 
upon  which  our  Saviour  suftred,  by  Helena,  mother  of 
Conitanrinc  the  Ureat.  Till  of  late,  they  were  to  be 
found  in  several  parti  of  Europe.  They  wore  a  cross 
of  red  cloth  on  their  breaits.  Before  the  Reformation, 
they  had  several  houses  in  England,  in  particular  one 
in  London,  on  the  spot  now  called  Cruiched-friin, 
which  ouglu  lo  be  denominalei)  Crossed- friam.  The 
superior  of  this  order  received  episcopal  ordination, 
and  ivure  a  mitre,  with  a  golden  cross,  in  llie  sme 
manner  aa  a  bishop. 

Crott,  txaltation  oflhe.  A  festival  ofthe  Greek  and  Romiih 
churches,  nbterved  on  the  Hth  of  December.  In  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  Cosroes,  King  of  Persia,  sacked 
Jerusalem ;  and,  together  with  other  plunder,  carried 
off  that  part  of  the  cross  \»:h  there,  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour,  by  tlie  Emptesi  Helena,  which  he  sent  into 
Fersis.  After  many  battles,  in  which  the  Persisos 
were  always  d(.-feuteJ,  Hcradiut  hsd  the  good  fortune 
to  recover  ihe  crnss.  This  Prince  carried  it  to  Jeru- 
salem  tiiniiieir.  and  laying  aside  his  Imperial  ornament!, 
marched  with  ii  on  hii  shoutderi  lu  the  lop  of  .Mount 
Calvary,  from  whence  it  hsd  been  taken.  Thy  memory 
of  this  nclioii  VM  )>eipetuated  by  the  festival  of  the 
re-estabiishmerl  or  (ai  it  is  now  called)  the  exaltatiOD 
ofthe  cross.  The  latter  name  was^ivcn  to  this  ftbtival, 
because,  on  this  day,  ilicj  exalted,  or  net  up,  the  cro« 
in  the  great  church  si  Constantinople,  in  order  tu  >liow 
*t  to  the  people.    ThJi  liesiival  ia  distinguiahed  amoi^ 


ihe  Coptic  or  Egjrptian  Chriiliani,  by  (lis  benediction 
oT  a  partioulm*  crctu,  which  ii  afterward*  thrown  into 
lite  riier  Nile,  in  order  to  make  it*  waten  fall  away,  or 
rather  u  a  grateful  acknowledement  of  the  inettimable 
bleuinga  which  attend  it*  overflowing. 

D 

Dalmatioa,  a  veitment,  or  habit  of  a  Ritho^  and 
Deacon,  in  called,  because  it  wai  firit  inTt-nted  in  Dal- 
inatia.  Pone  tiykeater  appninietl  it  to  he  u»ed  bj  th» 
Deaconi.  It  wa*  a  royal  garment,  having  been  worn 
by  the  Emperor  Perimsx,  and  it  «rai  called  Chirodotn, 
or  ManicBta,  becauie  it  had  ileetea,  in  di*tin|iuiih  it 
from  the  colloblum,  which  had  none.  The  Dalmatic* 
wai  all  of  while  before,  but  behind  had  two  purple  linen 
or  iiripea.  Pope  Eutychiaoua  decreed,  that  thebndiet 
of  the  roartyn  should  be  wrapped  up  in  Ihe  dalmatica. 
Viifina  are  sometimes  repretenied  in  thi&  dreas,  for 
there  ia  at  Rome  a  picture  of  St.  Ctecilia,  in  the  church 
of  that  Saint,  habited  in  the  Dalmaiica. 

Oamiatiut*,  so  called  from  Daraianui,  a  Biihop,  a  braneh 
of  the  ancient  Acephaloui  SeveriTes ;  who,  with  ilio 
Catbolicii  admitted  the  fourth  council,  but  disowned  any 
diitioction  of  perioni  in  the  Godhead,  and  profeiied 
one  single  nature  incaaahle  of  any  diR'erence. 

DanetTt,  a  denominalion  that  arote  in  the  year  1373  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  whence  they  spread  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Liege,  Uainauli,  and  other  parts  ot  Flaoden 
It  was  their  custom  to  begin  dancing  on  a  sudden  ;  anil, 
holding  each  other's  hand*,  they  continued  their  mo- 
tions, till,  suffocated  with  the  extraordinary  violence 
tbey  fell  down  breathless  together.  They  affirmed,  that 
during  these  iiitcrrals  of  vehement  agitation,  they  were 
favoured  with  wonderful  viiions.  Like  the  Flagellanls,  they 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  had  recourse  to  bcggini; 
for  their  subsistence,  treated  with  the  utmnst  cnnlempt 
both  the  priesthood  and  the  public  rites  and  worship  of  tliu 
church,  and  held  secret  asiemblies.  Thus  it  appear>, 
ihat  the  French  Convulsion  is  Is  and  the  Welsh  and  Ame- 
rican Jumpers,  faa*e  had  predecessors  of  the  same  kind. 

Dalaru,  an  officer  ia  tlie  Fope'a  court.  He  is  alwayi 
l>relat«i    and  aometimct  a  Cardinal,    dqwted  by 
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HtilineKs  to  receive  such  pctitiont  u  are  presented  to 
liim,  touv-hirt^  the  provision  of  benc6ces.     The  Daltry 
has  power  to  grant,  without  acquuinting  his  Holineti 
therewith,  all  such  benefices  as  do  not  exceed  Cwentj* 
four  ducnis  annually ;  but  lor  such  as  amount  lo  morst 
he  is  obliged  to  get  the  provisions  signed  by  the  Pope., 
who  admits  him  to  audience  every  day.     This  officer 
has  likewise  a  substitute ;  but  he  can  cot.fer  no  benefice 
at  all.     When  a  person  has  obtained  the  Pope's  cod- 
aent  for  a  benefice,  the  Datary  subscribes  his  petition, 
annuit  sanctusimust  i.  e.  The  most  holy  father  consents 
to  it.     After  the  petition  has  passed  the  proper  offices 
end  is  registered,  it  is  carried  to  the  Datary,  who  dates 
it,  and    writes  these  word*,    datum  Roma  apud  &c, 
given  at  Rome  in  the  Pontifical  palace,  &c.     After- 
wards the  Pope's  bull,  granting  the  benefice,  if  dis- 
patched by  the  Datary,  and  passes  through  the  hands 
of  more  than  1000  perrons,  belonging  to  fifteen  dif- 
ferent offices,  who  have  all  their  stated  fees. 
Davidisis,  Davidici,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a 
glazier,  or,  as  others  say,  painter,  of  Ghent ;  who,  in 
1525,  began  to  preach  a  new  doctrine,  publishing  him- 
self to   be  the  true  Messiah,    and  that  he   was  tent 
thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was  quite  empty,  for  want 
of  people  to  deserve  it.     He  rejected  marriage,  Ac. 
and  laughed  at  the  seUUlenial  so  much  recommended 
by  Christ.     lie  died  in  1556:  but  having  promised  bis 
Disciples  to  rise  again  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
magistrates  of  Basil,  where  he  died,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings,  by 
the  common  hangman. 
Daift  Lammas^  the  first  of  August,  celebrated  as  a  festival, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  8r.  Peter's  im- 
prisonment.    Eudocia,  the  wife  of  Thoodosius  the  Em- 
peror, having  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  was  there 
presented  with  the  fetters  which  St.  Peter  wai»  loaded 
with   in   prison.      These   she  presented  to  the  Pope, 
who  afterwards   laid  them   up  in  a  church,  built  bv 
Theodosius,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.     Eudocia,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  observed  that  the  first  of  August 
was  celebrated  in  memory  of  Augustus  Coesar,  who  had 
on  that  day  been  saluted  Augustu5,  aa  1  upon  that 
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tecount  given  occasion  to  the  changing  the  name  of 
the  month  from  Sextih'a  to  August,  that  Princess 
thought  it  not  reasonable  that  a  holyday  should  be 
kept  in  memory  of  a  Heathen  Emperor,  and  therefore 
obtained  a  decree  of  Theodosius,  (hat  this  day  should 
for  the  future  be  kept  holy,  in  remembrance  of  Si. 
Peter's  bonds.  This  festival  is  known,  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  by  the  name  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  (in 
vincuiis)  in  fetters,  it  was  called  among  us  Lsmmas 
Da^,  from  a  conceit  the  people  had,  that  8t.  Peter  was 
patron  of  the  lambs,  because  our  Saviour  said  to  him, 
Jetd  my  lambs  ;  upon  which  account  they  thought  the 
mass  of  this  day  very  beneficial  to  make  their  lambs 
thrive. 

Dwcon^  signifies  minister^  servant.  This  word  is  made 
use  of  in  the  language  of  the  church,  to  denote  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  assist  the  Bishop,  or  priest,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  cuchariiit,  and,  besides  this,  in  the 
service  of  the  poor  and  administering  what  is  neces- 
sary for  them. 

JDeocoitry,  a  name  still  reserved  to  the  chapels  and 
oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  the  several 
deacons  in  their  respective  regions  or  quarters. 

Dean^  a  prime  dignitary  in  most  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches ;  being  usually  the  president  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  a  title,  also,  applied  among  us  to  divers  persons 
that  are  the  chief  of  some  peculiar  churches  and  cha- 
pels ;  as  the  Dean  of  the  King's  chapel,  of  the  Arches, 
of  Battel,  &c.  &c. 

Decalogue,  the  ten  commandments,  engraven  on  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  given  to  Moses. 

DearetalSf  Letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bo- 
roan  Pontifis  of  ancient  times,  on  certain  points,  or 
Questions  in  the  ecclesiastical  law.  At  the  desire  of 
Gregory  IX«  the  Decretals  were  collected  into  five 
books.  I'his  was  in  the  13th  century.  Afterwards 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  caused  another  collection  to  be 
made,  which  was  entitled  the  6th  Book  of  Decretals. 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy  amongst 
canonists  afid  divines  concerning  the  genuinenesi  of 
these  Decretal  Epistles. 

Dedication^  the  act  of  consecratinir  a  temple.  a!tpr.  (>»sitiie. 
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phce»  &c«  to  tlie  honour  of  •oroo  deity,     it  is  very  M- 
cicntt   both   in   the   Heathen    times*  and  among  the 
Christians.    The  feast  of  the  dedication,  or  rather  the 
feast-day  of  the  suint  and  patron  of  a  church,  was  ce- 
lebrated not  only  by  the  inhabttanta  of  the  place,  but 
by  those  of  all  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  who  usually 
resorted  thither.     The  custom  is  still  retained  in  divers 
places,  under  the  names  of  feasts,  wakes,  or  vi^^ils,  par-* 
ticularly  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England; 
but  they  are  frequently  made  the  occasion  of  great  de- 
bauchery. 
DestructionistSj  those  who  hold  a  kind  of  middle  scheme 
between  the  system  of  universal  restoration  and  that  of 
endless  misery^  or  who  maintain  that  the  wicked  shall 
neither  be  for  ever  miserable,  nor  finally  saved ;   but 
that  after  undergoing  an  awful  judgment,  and  a  con^ 
demnation  proportioned  to  their  crimes,  they  shall  be 
punished  with  an  utter  extinction  of  bein^.     They  say. 
that  the  Scripture  positively  asserts  this  doctrine  i^ de- 
struction ;  that  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  wliicii 
the  Scripture  terms  death,  determines  the  meaning  of 
the  words  everlasting,  eternal,  for  ever,  &c.  as  denotin*; 
endless  duration,  because  no  law  ever  did  or  can  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  for  a  limited  period ;  that  the 
punishment  cannot  be  corrective,  because  no  man  was 
ever  put  to  death,  either  to  convince  his  judgment,  or 
to  reform  his  conduct ;    that  if  the  wicked  receive  a 
punishment  apportioned  to  their  crimes,   their  deliver- 
ance is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
or  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  is  an  act  of  ab- 
solute justice  :  and,  finally,  that  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom of  Christ  will  never  be  delivered  up,  bince  the 
Scripture  asserts,  that  <  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end.'     Those  who  maintain  this  doctrine  of  the  dt- 
4truclion  of  the  roicked,  are  accused  of  espousing  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation.     This,  however,  thev  deny 
and  allege  that,  <*  philosophically  speaking,   there  can 
■*  be  no  annihilation,  and  that  destruction  is  the  expreH 
*•  phrase  used  in  the  New  Testament." 

Several  advocates  for  this  doctrine  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  erudition  and  piety.  Among  these 
wny  be  ranked  Dr.  Johu  Taylor,  of  Norwich^  the  Rer 
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J«  Boarn,  of  Birmingham,  from  whom  thej  are  some* 
lince  called  Bmurueam^  Mr.  J.  Nicol  ScaU,  Dr. 
Price^  and  the  present  venerable  and  amiable 
Mr.  J.  Marsom.  If  the  doctrine  of  annihilatiom  be 
connected  with  that  of  destruction^  as  many  seem  to 
think,  the  learned  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  in 
tome  measure  as  a  destructionist ;  smce  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  children  of  ungodly,  parents,  which  die  in 
infancy,  are  annihilated,  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  Frineipies 
of  Moral  Science,  argues  against  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  confers  immortality  on  the 
elect  few  who  have  cultivated  their  intellectual  powers 
in  this  life,  and  consigns  the  multitude  to  annihilation. 

Diaconicon,  Sacristy,  a  place  adjoining  to  the  ancient 
churches,  where  the  sacred  vestments,  with  the  ve** 
sels,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altar,  were  preserved. 

i)i0/,  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Germany.  The  most 
remarkable  of  those  which  have  been  held  on  the  afiairs 
of  religion  were  the  following : — 1.  The  diet  of  Augt- 
hurgh,  in  the  year  1530,  was  assembled  to  re-unite  the 
Princes  of  the  empire,  in  relation  to  some  religious 
matters;  the  emperor  himself  presided  in  this  assembly 
with  the  greatest  magnificence  imaginable.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  followed  by  severa!  Princes,  pre* 
sented  the  confession  of  faith,  called,  The  Confession 
of  Augsburgh.  The  Emperor  ended  the  diet  with  a 
decree,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  doc- 
trine and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  till  a 
council  should  order  it  otherwise.  —  2.  The  diet  of 
Augsburgh,  in  IS'^T,  was  held  on  account  of  the 
Electors  being  divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  Emperor  demanded,  that  the 
■uuiagement  of  that  affair  should  be  referred  to  him ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  every  one  should  conform  to 
the  decisions  of  the  council. — 3.  The  diet  of  Augsburgh, 
in  1548,  was  assembled  to  examine  some  memorials, 
relating  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  but  the  commia- 
■ioners  not  agreeing  together,  the  Emperor  named 
three  divines,  who  drew  the  design  of  that  famous  lo- 
terim,  so  well  known  in  Germany  and  clsewhere.~-4b 
The  diet  of  Augsburgh,  ifi  1550.  In  this  assembly  frbe 
Emperor  complained,  that  the  Interim  was  not  ob* 
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•erred,  and  demanded  that  all  abould  submit  to  Ibt 
council  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at  Trent, 
which  submission  was  resolved  upKon  bj  a  pluralicy  of 
%ote8.— 5.  The  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1523.  Here  Pope 
Adrian  VL's  nuncio  demanded  the  execution  of  Leo 
X.'s  bull,  and  Charles  V.'s  edict,  against  Luther;  but 
the  usscmbiy  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances,  which  were 
reduced  to  a  hundred  articles ;  some  whereof  aimed  at 
the  destruction  uf  the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  diiici- 
pline  of  the  Romish  church  :  however,  they  consented 
that  the  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  not  to  write 
against  the  Roman  Catholics« — 6.  The  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  15^.  In  this  assembly  the  Lutherans  having 
the  Advantage,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Pope  should 
call  a  council  in  Germany ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine  w!iat 
wtts  to  be  believed  and  practised.  But  Charles  V.  pro- 
hibited the  holding  this  assembly.— 7-  The  diet  of  Ra- 
ti»bon,  in  1541,  was  held  for  reuniting  the  Protestants 
with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Emperor  named  three 
Roman  Catholics  and  three  Protestant  divines,  to  agree 
upon  articles.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  Julius 
Phlug,  John  Gropper,  and  John  Eckius  ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants were  Philip  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  and 
John  Pistorius :  but  after  a  whole  month^s  consultatiop, 
they  could  agree  upon  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles, 
which  the  Emperor  consented  the  Protestants  should 
retain,  forbidding  them  to  solicit  any  body  to  change 
the  ancient  religion.— 8.  The  diet  of  Katisbon,  in  1546, 
decreed,  that  the  council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed, 
which  was  oppo^^ed  by  the  Protestant  deputies,  and 
this  caused  a  war  against  them. — 9.  The  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  in  1557*  demanded  a  conference.*  between  some 
famous  doctors  of  both  parties,  which  conference  was 
held  at  Worms,  in  September,  between  twelve  Roman 
Catholics,  and  twelve  Lutheran  divines;  but  was  soon 
dissolved  by  the  Lutherans  being  divided  among  them- 
selves.— 10.  The  diet  of  Spire,  in  1526.  In  this  as- 
sembly, wherein  presided  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  and  th;^  Lnnd^^ravc  of  Hesse  de- 
manded the  free  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion: 
icpoQ  which  it  WSL&  decreed,  that  the  Emperor  iliould 
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be  cletireil  to  call  t  general  or  national  conncil  in  Ger* 
many  within  a  year,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  every 
one  should  have  liberty  of  conscience.— 11.  The  diet 
of  Spire«  in  1529,  decreed,  that  in  the  countries  which 
had  embraced  the  new  religion,  it  should  be  lawful  lo 
continue  in  it  till  the  next  council ;  but  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  should  be  allowed  to  turn  Lutheran.  Against 
this  decree,  six  Lutheran  Princes,  viz.  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  the  two  Dukes 
of  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns, 
protested  in  writing,  from  which  solemn  protestation 
came  the  famous  name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Lu- 
therans presently  after  took.— 12  The  diet  of  Worms, 
in  1521.  In  this  assembly  Luther,  being  charged  by 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  with  heresy,  and  refusing  to  recant, 
the  Emperor,  by  his  edict  of  May  26,  before  all  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  publicly  outlawed  him. 

Dissenters^  SeparHtisls  from  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  service  and  worship  thereof. 

JDominicansy  an  order  of  religious,  called  in  some  places 
Jacobinn,  Pjedicants,  or  Preaching  Friars.  They  take 
this  name  fiom  their  founder  Dominic  de  Guzman, 
born  in  1170,  at  Calarvega,  in  Old  Castile.  The  order 
was  approved  of  in  1215  by  Innocent  III.  and  con- 
6rmed  in  1216  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  title  oi  Preaching  Friars, 
This  order  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  known 
world:  it  has  forty* five  provinces  under  the  General, 
who  resides  at  Rome ;  and  twelve  particular  congrega- 
tions or  reforms,  governed  by  vicars- general.  They 
reckon  three  Popes  of  this  order,  above  sixty  Cardinals, 
several  Patriarchs,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Archbishops, 
about  eight  hundred  Bishops,  &c.  &c.  There  are  also 
nuns  of  this  order,  called  Preaching  Sisters* 

Donatists,  an  ancient  sect  in  Africa,  so  named  from  their 
Irader  Donatus.  They  arose  in  the  year  311.  They 
held  that  baptism  out  of  their  sect  was  null ;  that  there 
was  no  church  but  in  Africa:  all  the  rest  of  the  churches 
they  held  as  prostitute  and  fallen.  They  wece  also  ac- 
cused of  Arianism. 

Donative,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  be- 
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nefice  grren  by  the  patron  to  the  priest  withoot  preteiw 
totion  of  the  ordinary,  and  without  institution  and  in- 
duction. 
i>or/,  synod  of,  consisted  of  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Province",  deputies  from  the  Protestant  states 
of  Germany,  from  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra*re- 
inonstrants,  deputies  from  England,  &c.  for  settling 
she  constitution  and  government  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  for  determining  such  points  of  foith  as 
should  be  deemeil  essential  to  constitute  a  penon  a 
true  Protestant,  &c.  This  synod  commenced  the  ISth 
of  November,  1618,  and  continued  their  deliberations 
one  hundred  and  eighty  sessions,  ending  the  29th  of 
May,  1619.  This  synod  favoured  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
liestination,  and  some  decrees  passed  agunst  the  Kt:« 
monnitrants  for  denying  it. 

Voxolog^,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Hth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "  Glory-  be  to 
God  in  the  highest,  &c."  because  beginning  with  the 
Greek  word  $o{«.  Glory,  This  they  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  great  doxology.  And,  the  Gloria  Mrif 
«<  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  they  call  the  less  doxology, 
as  beginning  with  the  same  words.  Doxologies  are 
very  frequently  used  in  Roman  and  aome  Protestsui 
Churches. 

Druids^  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Germans.  The  druidiosl  reli- 
gion was  at  tirst  extremely  simple,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  leading  prificiples:  1.  The  professors  of  thii 
religion  were  to  honour  the  Divine  Being  as  the  maker 
and  governor  of  the  universe  ;  but  they  were  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  subordinate  deities,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  act  rather  as  messengers,  than  as  having  anjr 
power  of  their  own.  2.  The  Druids  taught  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  but 
that  they  passed  from  one  body  to  another;  a  senti- 
ment which  could  never  have  existed,  had  they  been 
reconciled  to  the  events  of  Providence.  S.  Those 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  notorious  blaspheroy 
were  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  prieiti 
were  the  sole  judges.  4.  Men  were  to  do  to  others,  si 
they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them  ;   neither 
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to  wrong  their  neij^hboure,  nor  to  injure  themael? et« 
54  It  was  deemed  highly  criminal  to  eat  fleiliy  milk,  or 
ei^gs,  because  it  was  supposed  that  human  souU  inha- 
bited animal  bodies.  6.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  was  reverently  observed,  as  that  planet  was 
supposed  to  have  great  influence  on  the  actions  of 
men.  7.  Women  were  common  among  them ;  but  he 
who  deflowered  a  virgin  was  the  responsible  fatlieiw 
8.  It  was  taught,  that  those  who  acted  unjustly  would 
be  tormented  in  the  bodies  of  snakes,  or  of  other  rep- 
tiles, till  they  should  make  an  atonement  for  their  tins, 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  priests. 

Such  were  the  theological  tenets  which  the  Druids 
taught  their  followers,  but  which  were  soon  debased  by 
abominable  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Druids  wor- 
shipped their  gods  in  groves,  and  under  tall  oaks.  On 
every  great  festival,  the  high-priest  or  arch-druid,  af>- 
peared  under  a  tall  venerable  oak,  dressed  in  fine  linen, 
with  a  cope  or  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  attended  by 

griests  of  a  subordinate  rank.  A  prisoner  taken  in 
Bttle  was  sacrificed  by  him  to  the  gods.  The  victim, 
stripped  naked,  and  his  head  adorned  with  flowem, 
was  chained  with  his  back  to  an  oak,  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  arch-druid  stood.  WhiUt  music  was 
playing,  the  high-priest,  having  invoked  the  gods  to 
accept  of  the  sacrifice,  walked  forward  with  a  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  stabbed  the  victim  in  the  bowels.  The 
people  danced  to  the  music;  and  the  sacrificing  Druid 
pretended  to  foretcl  events  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  flowed. 

The  Druids  had  such  regard  for  the  misletoe,  which 
i^rows  upon  the  oak.  that  when  the  season  of  its  appear- 
ance approached,  persons  were  sent  to  procure  the 
most  early  intelligence  of  its  being  found.  As  soon 
as  the  Druids  were  informed  of  the  fortunate  discovery, 
the  arch-druid,  assisted  by  his  inferior  priests,  cut  off 
the  misletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife,  or  prun- 
inff  hook,  and  carried  it  to  the  principal  grove  in 
triumph.  The  misletoe  was  considered  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven. 
In  all  their  ceremonies  of  a  public  nature,  the  priest 
turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  bis  fiice  towards  the  east. 
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E. 
Eastfr.  a  festivftl  of    the  Christiun    chnreht    obttrfcd 

ill  iiiciiiory  of*  our  Saviour's  returrection. 
EhivHitetf  certain  Christians,  in  the  6rst  oenturj,  so  csUed 
from  their  leader  £bion»  who  was  a  disciple  of  Ceria- 
thus,  and  his  successor.  He  improYed  upon  the  doo* 
trines  of  his  master,  and  added  to  them  new  opinions 
at*  his  own.  The  Ebionites  held  the  same  notions  as 
the  Nazarenes ;  they  united  the  ceremonies  of  the  hnr 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  they  observed  both 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday;  they 
called  their  place  of  assembling  a  synagogue*  and  not  a 
church ;  they  bathed  every  day,  which  was  the  custom 
oF  the  Jews.  In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  they  made 
use  of  unleavened  bread,  but  no  wine.  '  They 
adored  Jerusalem  as  the  house  of  God.  Like  tlte  Sa- 
maritans, they  would  not  suffer  a  person  of  another 
religion  to  touch  them ;  they  abstained  from  the  flesh, 
of  animuU,  and  even  from  milk.  When  they  were  sick, 
or  bitten  by  a  serpent,  they  plunged  themselves  into 
water,  and  invoked  all  sorts  of  things  to  their  assist- 
unce.  They  disagreed  among  themselves  in  relation 
to  Christ :  some  of  them  said  he  was  born,  like  other 
men,  ol'  Joseph  and  Mary>  and  acquired  sanctification 
only  by  his  good  works ;  others  of  them  allowed  that 
he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  but  denied  that  he  was  the 
Word  of  God,  or  had  a  pre-^xistence  before  his  human 
generation  :  they  said  he  was  indeed  the  only  true  pro- 
phet, but  yet  a  mere  mau,  who  by  his  virtue  had  ar- 
rived at  being  called  Christ,  and  the  Son  of  God.  They 
supposed  that  Christ  and  the  devil  were  two  principles, 
which  God  had  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  Though 
the  Ebionites  observed  the  law,  yet  they  differed  from 
the  Jews  in  many  points.  They  acknowledged  the 
sanctity  of  Abraham,  Isiiac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Joshua ;  but  they  laughed  at  all  those  who  came  after 
them.  Of  the  "Sew  I'ctitament  they  acknowledged 
only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  that  is,  that  which 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  which  they  call  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews;  but  tliey  took  from  it  the 
two  first  chapters,  and  altered  other  passages  of  it. 
'i  hey  absolutely  rejected  St.  Paul  as  an  apostate,  ai.d 
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an  enemj  of  the  law.  As  to  their  manner  of  life,  they 
imttaled  the  Carpocratiant.  The^  rejected  virginitj 
and  continence ;  they  obliged  children  to  marry  very 
young;  they  allowed  married  persons  to  separate  from 
each  other,  and  marry  again  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
Sti  Justin,  St.  Irensus,  and  Origen,  wrote  against  the 
Ebionites.  Symmachus,  author  of  one  of  the  Greek 
Torsions  of  the  scriptures,  was  an  Ebionite. 

Ededkit  certain  philosophers  who,  though  they  held 
Plato  in  the  highest  esteem,  yet  scrupled  not  to  join 
with  bis  doctrines  whateTcr  they  thought  conformable 
to  reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  others.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Potamon,  an  Alexandrian,  who 
had  become  weary  of  doubting  of  all  things  with  the 
Sceptics  and  Pyrrhonians.  The  name  was  reviTcd  a  few 
years  ago,  by  certain  Calvinian  and  other  Methodists, 
who  set  up  a  Review,  called  the  Eclectic  Review^  which 
soon  became  more  remarkable  for  the  virulence  of  its 
attacks  on  private  character,  than  for  the  liberal  spirit 
which  its  title  assumed.  There  were,  however, 
many  wise  and  good  men  amongst  its  contributors.  It 
is  now  almost  sunk  to  insigniBcance  in  point  of  sale, 
which  never  was  great,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  truly  pious  part  of  the 
puUic. 

Euktf  Christians  of  the  7th  century,  who  made  profes- 
sion of  the  monastic  life.  Their  devotion  consisted  in 
music  and  dancing, 

EUhesiSf  a  name  which  the  Emperor  Heraclius  gave  to  a 
confession  of  faith  published  by  him  in  639.  It  favoured 
the  opinion  of  the  Monotbelites,  and  established  one 
will  alone  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Elcetaiicii  so  denominated  from  their  prophet  Elcesai. 
His  fundamental  doctrines  were,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  born  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  under  divers  bodies,  &c. 

Elders^  among  the  Jews,  were  persons  the  most  consi- 
derable for  age,  experience,  and  wisdom.  Of  this  sort 
were  the  seventy  men  whom  Moses  associated  to  him- 
self in  the  government  of  hi.?  people.  Such  likewise, 
aflerward^,  were  those  who  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
•3'nagogue,  the  president  or  head  of  which  was  styltd 
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tne  primitiTe  ChtMtians,  thore  who  held  the  6rit  pUot 
or  riiitk  had  likewigc  the  dcDomination  of  elders.  The 
word  pre*6yter^  which  occurs  so  ofteo  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  is  of  the  same  signiBcation.  Hence  the  fint 
councils  of  Christians  were  called  ^rei^ytena,  or  coun- 
cils of  elders.  Eiders  is  a  denomination  still  preserved 
in  the  Presbyterian  discipline ;  the^  are  officers,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pastors,  or  ministers,  or  deaconi, 
compose  the  con<^istories  or  sessions  of  the  kirk.  In 
Scotland,  the  number  of  elders  it  indefinite,  being  ge- 
nerally twelve  in  each  parish. 

Embers  fVeekst  or  Days^  in  the  Christian  church.  They 
are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  set  apart  for  the  im- 
ploring God's  blesking,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  upon  tiie 
ordinations  performed  in  the  church  at  such  times; 
and  this  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
wno,  wlien  they  separated  persons  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  prayed  and  ra>tca  before  they  laid  their  hands 
on  them.  These  or(Hnatiun  fasts  are  observed  four 
times  in  the  year,  viz.  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whit- 
sunday, after  the  14-th  of  September,  and  after  the  ISth 
of  December;  it  being  injoincd  by  a  canon  of  tlie 
church,  that  deacons  and  ministers  he  ordained  or  made 
only  upon  the  Sundays  immediately  following  these 
Ember  fasts  Some  derive  the  term  Ember  from  a 
German  word,  which  signifies  absrinence;  others  from 
one  which  signifies  ashes,  because  it  was  customary 
with  the  ancients  to  accompany  their  fastings  with 
sprinkling  of  ashes,  or  sitting  upon  them. 

Encctniot  the  dedication  of  Christian  churches. 

EncraiiteSf  followers  of  Tatian  the  Assyrian,  who  found"* 
ed  this  sect,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D. 
j  72.  They  were  called  Encratites,  or  Conitneutes,  be- 
ciiuse  they  glorie<l  in  abstaining  from  marriage,  the  use 
uf  wine,  and  animals.  They  acknowledged  a  power  in 
the  devil,  independent  of  God.  They  made  grcst  use 
of  the  acts  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  other  apocryphal  pieces,  such  as  the  gospel  of  the 
l''(:yptians.  1  heir  chastity,  however,  was  a  little  sus- 
f.teted,  because  they  used  all  sorts  of  means  to  draw 
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vomcn  into  tlieif  sect,  ami  vere  always  teen  id 
ptbj  with  them. 

Energieit  a  name  given  to  a  religious  sect  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  because  they  held  tlie  cucharist  was  the  energy 
and  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  his  body,  nor  a  repre- 
sentation thereof. 

Enomitant^  or  Eunomiam^  a  sect  who  hthi  that  article 
which  had  been  the  capital  topic  of  all  Arians,  namely* 
the  Father's  being  self-existent,  or  unoriginate,  which 
was  urged  to  destroy  all  similitude  of  substance  between 
him  and  the  Son,  who  was  begotten  or  derived  from 
the  Father. 

Eouianst  the  followers  of  Eon,  a  wild  fanatic,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bretagne,  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  man 
was  condemned  in  the  council  which  was  assembled  at 
Rheims,  in  the  year  1148,  and  at  which  pope  Eugenius 
III.  presided,  for  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  God. 
Having  heard,  in  the  form  that  was  used  for  exorcising 
malignant  spirits,  these  wcirds  pronounced,  per  sum, 
fftfi  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuoSt  he  concluded 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  word  eum,  and  his 
name,  that  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  come  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  was  followed  as  a 
great  prophet.  Sometimes,  he  walked  with  a  great 
number  or  people ;  sometimes,  he  lived  in  solitude,  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  greater  splendour  than  before. 
He  ended  his  days  in  a  miserable  prison,  and  left  a 
considerable  number  of  followers,  whom  persecution 
and  deaths  in  the  most  dreadful  forms,  could  not  per* 
suade  to  abandon  his  cause. 

EoquinianSf  a  denomination  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  derived  their  name  from  their  master,  EoquinuSi 
who  taueht  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  wicked,  but 
for  the  faithful  only. 

Epicureans^  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  who  lived  about 
the  year  of  the  world  3,700.  They  maintained  that  the 
supreme  good  of  man  consists  in  pleasure ;  and,  conse* 
quently,  the  supreme  evil  in  pain.  Nature  itself,  savs 
Epicurus,  teaches  us  this  truth,  and  prompts  us  from 
our  birth  to  procure  whatever  gives  us  pleasure,  and 
to  avoid  that  which  gives  us  pain.  For  th*8  purpose  he 
pr(>po5ed  a  remedy  against  the  sharpnc^s  of  pain.     This 
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emisittetl  In  diverting  the  mind  from  it»  by  taming  our 
whole  attention  on  the  pleasures  which  we  havefomierlj 
enjoyed.  He  held,  that  the  wise  man  must  be  happj 
so  long  as  he  is  wise  ;  and  that  pain,  not  depriving  btm 
of  his  wisdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  happmesi. 
Nothing  is  more  plausible  in  appearance,  than  the 
moral  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Gassendus  pretends,  that 
the  pleasure  in  which  this  philosopher  has  placed  the 
sovereign  good,  was  the  highest  tranquillity  of  mind, 
in  conjunction  with  the  perfect  health  of  the  body ;  but 
Tully,  Horace,  Plutarcn,  and  others,  give  us  a  vcrj 
different  account.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  pleasure 
in  which  the  chief  happiness  is  supposed  to  consist,  li 
a  problem  in  the  morals  of  Epicurus.  He  asserted  the 
fortuitous  origin  of  the  world ;  the  inability  and  indif- 
ference of  the  gods  respecting  human  affairs ;  and  the 
mortality  of  the  soul 

Epiphany i  a  Christian  festival,  otherwise  called  themani*- 
festation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  observed  on 
the  6th  of  January. — The  Gentiles,  to  whom  our  Saviour 
on  this  day  manifested  himself,  were  the  Magi,  or,  ai 
we  render  the  word,  wise  men,  who^e  visit  and  presents 
to  the  infant  Jesus  are  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  The 
feast  of  Epiphany  was  not  originally  a  distinct  festival, 
but  made  a  part  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  which 
bein^  celebrated  twelve  days,  the  first  and  last  of 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  in  their 
feasts,  were  high  or  chief  days  of  this  solemnity ;  either 
of  these  might  be  fitly  called  Epiphany,  as  that  word 
signifies  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

Erastians,  a  religious  sect,  which  arose  in  England  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars :  so  called  from  Thomai 
Erastus,  their  leader,  whose  distinguishing  doctrine 
was,  that  the  church  had  no  right  to  discipline,  f.  e^  no 
regular  power  to  excommunicate,  exclude,  censure, 
nbsolve,  decree,  or  the  like. 

Exwnes,  or  Essenians,  so  ancient  that  we  are  not  ac« 
quainted  with  their  original.  '  Pliny  says  they  had  been 
some  thousand  years  in  being  without  marriage,  and 
without  any  conversation  with  persons  of  the  other  sex; 
aod  that  they  had  been  for  some  time  established  into 
u  society  before  Hircanus  was  high  priest  of  the  Jewi} 
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i&d  before  Christ  106.    They  were  the  most  ▼irtuqui 
sect  of  the  Jews. 

Evangelist.  This  word  signi6ett  one  who  publishes  goo4 
news :  they  therefore  who  write,  as  well  as  they  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  called  Evange- 
lists ;  and,  in  general,  all  they  who  declare  any  happy 
tidings. 

Evangdical  MinUters,  This  is  a  modem  application  of  & 
primitive  term ;  it  is  assumed  by  those  Mmisters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  amongst  the  Dissenters,  who 
affect  to  adhere  more  closely  than  others,  in  their 
preaching,  prayers,  &c  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Evangelist^.  They  sometimes  call  themselves 
Goipd  Ministers^  Enlightened  Ministers,  Sfc.  Their 
enemies  call  them  Methodists.  They  are  an  increasing 
and  very  useful  body  of  men  in  the  Church  ;  but  some 
rigid  Churchmen  affect  to  despise  them. 

Euchitat  an  ancient  sect,  so  called,  because  they  prayed 
without  ceasing ;  imagining  that  prayer  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  save  them. 

Eudoxians,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  4th  century.  They 
were  Arians,  who  put  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  Eudoxus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been 
educated  by  Lucian  the  martyr.  He  was  of  a  subtile 
and  penetrating  genius,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Arians 
Bishop  of  Germanicia,  in  Syria.  He  opposed  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  341, 
and  afterwards  in  the  A  nan  councils  of  Sardica,  Sirium, 
and  Seleucia.  He  became  tlie  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Constantius.  H 
engaged  the  Emperor  Valens,  by  an  oath,  to  support 
the  cause  of  Arianism.  After  the  death  of  Arius,  he 
became  head  of  the  Arian  party,  who  from  him  took 
the  name  of  Eudoxians. 

EttlogiiBf  so  the  Greek  church  calls  the  panit  henedictus, 
or  bread  over  which  a  blessing  is  pronounced,  and 
which  is  distinguished  to  those  who  are  unqualified  to 
communicate.  The  name  Eulogise  was  likewise  an- 
ciently ^iven  to  the  consecrated  pieces  of  bread  which 
the  Bishops  and  priests  sent  to  each  other,  for  thekeep- 
Hig  up  a  friendly  correspondence.    Those  presents. 
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likewise,  which  weie  made  out  of  respect  or  obiigatioa 
were  called  EuLogict^ 

Eunomioeupsi/chtanSf  a  sect  of  the  4th  ceDtury,  the  same 
with  those  called  Eutychians. 

Eustathians,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics  of  Antiocb, 
in  the  ^th  century,  on  occasion  of  their  refusing  to 
acknowledge  any  other  Bishop  besides  St.  Eostathiat, 
who  was  deposed  by  the  Arians.  Also  a  sect  in  the 
4th  century,  called  so  from  their  leader  Eustathius,  s 
monk,  who  excluded  all  married  people  from  salvation, 
prohibited  praying  in  bouses,  and  obliged  them  to  quit 
all  they  had»  as  incompatible  with  the  hopes  of  salw 
tion. 

Eutychians^  a  sect  of  Christians,  disciples  of  Eutjches,  s 
monk,  and  abbot  of  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  century 
Eutyches,  animated  by  zeal  against  Nestorius,  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  niaintained,  that  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  because  there  wai 
but  one  person.  He  taught  that  the  divine  nature,  by 
its  superiority,  had  so  entirely  swallowed  up  the  bumao, 
that  the  latter  could  not  be  distinguished  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  insomuch,  that,  according  to  Eutyches,  Jeiai 
Christ  was  merely  God,  that  he  had  nothing  of  hu- 
manity but  the  appearance.  Flavian,  Patriarch  of 
Constaniinople,  strongly  opposed  this  doctrine ;  aod 
Eutyches  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  44S 
which  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  general  council 
of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Eutyches  resisted  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  would  not  alter  his  expressions 
against  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ ;  because  be 
would  not,  he  said,  condemn  the  holy  fathers,  particu- 
larly  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Athanasius,  who  had  expressed 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  The  partisans  of 
Eutyches,  supported  by  the  officers  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  exercised  great  violences  against  the  or* 
thodox,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  false  coundl  of 
Ephesus.  Leontius,  superior  of  the  Scythian  monks, 
revived  this  notion  about  the  year  600,  and  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  say,  one  of  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 
suffered  on  the  cross. 

Exarcht  in  the  Greek  church,  is  an  officer  under  the  Ft- 
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triarchy  who  has  the  care  and  inspect!  on  of  the  patri* 
archal  monasteries,  or  such  as  depend  immediately  on 
the  Patriarch.  His  business  is  to  visit  them,  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  inferiors  against  their  superiors,  to 
impose  penance,  and  chastise  those  monks  who  neglect 
their  duty  and  the  obedience  they  owe  their  superiors. 
When  a  superior  of  a  patriarchal  monastery  is  dead,  the 
exarch  is  to  take  care  and  send  the  person  elected  by 
the  monks  to  succeed  him,  to  the  I^atriarch,  for  im- 
position of  hands*  He  is  to  take  an  exact  account  of 
all  the  monasteries  depending  on  the  Patriarch,  of  their 
revenues,  sacred  vessels,  and  ornaments.  For  this 
purpose  the  exarch  receives  letters  testimonial  from  the 
Patriarchy  which  he  is  obliged  to  produce  and  show  to 
the  monks,  that  they  may  not  doubt  of  his  authority. 
Excammunicaiion^  an  ecclesiastical  penalty,  whereby  they 
who  incur  the  guilt  of  any  heinous  sin  are  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  advantages.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of 
excommunication:  the  greater,  whereby  the  person 
offending  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful ; 
thus  St.  Paul  excommunicated  the  incestuous  Christian, 

1  Cor.  vi.  5*  The  lesser,  whereby  the  sinner  is  for* 
hidden  to  administer  or  receive  the  sacraments:  and. 
Justly,  that  which  deprives  him  only  of  the  company  of 
the  faitliful,   of  which  there  is  some  mention  made, 

2  Cor.  iiL  6.,  and  by  St.  Austin.  Theophilact  says, 
that  even  this  separation  was  formerly  esteemed  a  great 
punishment  The  primitive  Christians  very  rarely  ex- 
communicated ;  and  when  they  did,  it  was  for  very  im- 

.  pnrtsnt  reasons,  with  great  seriousness  and  concern. 
Excommunication  of  Emperors,  Kings,  &c.  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  began  in  the  9th  century. 
Extreme  Unction^  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  fifth  in  order,  administered  to  people  dan- 
gerously sick,  by  anointing  them  with  holy  oils,  and 
performing  several  pravers  over  them. 

F 
SoMtdiCt    a  wild,    extravagant,    visionary,  enthusiasticai 
person,  who   pretends  to    revelation  and  inspiration, 
md  believes  himself  possessed  suoeremiaentlv  of  a 
divine  spirit. 

2c2 
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FarrelisiSt  a  Chrtstian  sect,  which  tpning  up  in  the  16th 
century,  so  called  from  their  founder  WiJh'am  Parrel,  a 
Dative  of  Dauphiny,  who,  about  the  year  1525,  taught 
at  Genera  the  doctrines  of  the  Samaritans,  particuUrly 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  He  persuaded  his 
disciples,  that  a  man,  to  save  life  and  goods,  might 
deny  or  dissemble,  his  faith  before  persecutors.  By 
this  means  he  gained  over  a  great  number  of  followers, 
who  outwardly  professed  all  sorts  of  religion,  but 
secretly  followed  only  their  own  doctrine,  which 
consisted  in  believing  alone,  without  being  obliged -to 
practise  any  good  works.  Calvin,  whose  influence  ia 
Geneva  was  very  great,  prevailed  with  the  magistrates 
to  banish  Parrel,  who  retired  to  Neuf-Chstel,  where  be 
exercised  the  office  of  a  minister  some  vears,  and  died 
in  1565. 

Fasiingf  This  has  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  been 
an  exercise  much  in  use  in  time  of  mourning, 
sorrow  and  affliction  ;  bat  we  find  no  example  of  it,  or 
injunction  for  it  before  Moses.  The  Jews  at  this  time  sre 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  them.  In  their  common 
fasts  they  begin  the  observance  of  them  the  preceding 
evening  af^er  sun-set,  and  fast  till  the  same  hour  the 
next  evening;  and,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
they  continue  their  fast  twenty-eight  hours.  During 
this  fast,  they  not  only  abstain  from  all  sorts  of  food, 
but  from  bathings,  perfumes,  odours,  cordials^  &c.  thejr 
go,  or,  according  to  their  notions  ought  to  go, 
barefoot,  are  continent,  and  make  no  use  of  marriage. 
This  is  the  idea  which  the  eastern  people  have  of  fatt- 
ing. It  is  an  abstinence  from  every  sensual  gratificatioo, 
as  well  as  every  kind  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Fasts^  days  of  religious  abstinence.  Such  solemnities 
have  been  observ^  in  all  at^es  and  nations,  especially 
in  times  of  mourning  and  affliction.  We  meet  with  no 
examples  of  fasting,  properly  so  called,  before  Moses, 
who  yet  enjoins  no  other  than  the  solemn  day  of 
expiation,  which  was  generally  and  strictly  observed. 
Besides  the  solemn  fast  of  expiation,  instituted  by 
divine  authority,  the  Jews  appointed  certain  times  of 
fasting  and  humiliation,  called  the  fa^ta  of  tk 
congregation.     But,  be>i<les  the  public  fa&ta,  which  the 
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Jews  were  obliged  by  tbeir  law  to  cbfenre«  there  were 
others  of  a  private  nature^  which  the  zealous  and  moat 
pioas  among  them  prescribed  to  themselves.  The 
common  way  of  fasting  among  the  Jctos  is,  to  take  no 
food,  nor  any  drink,  from  the  foregoing  evening  tOl 
sun-set  the  day  following.  They  are  allowed  aorae 
particular  herbs  and  butter,  but  not  eggs.  They  must 
not  be  shaved,  or  powdered,^ or  bathe  themselves.  They 
esteem  fasting  as  a  supplement  to  the  old  sacrifices, 
arid  place  great  merit  in  it. 

The  ancient  Christians  had  two  sorts  of  solemn  foaU^ 
the  one  weekly,  the  other  annual.  Their  weekly  fasts, 
called  jfjunia  quarta  Sf  sexta  Jeria,  were  observed  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  because  on  Wednesday  our 
Lord  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  acul  on  Friday  crucified 
by  the  Jews.  These  fasts  lasted  till  the  ninth  hour, 
that  is,  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
they  received  the  eucharist.  They  called  these  fasts 
stations,  and  the  remains  of  them  are  yet  observed  in 
our  church,  which  by  her  15th  canon  has  ordained, 
that  though  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  be  not  holy  days, 
yet  that  weekly,  upon  those  times,  the  minister  and 
people  shall  resort  to  church,  at  the  accustomed  hour 
of  prayer.  Their  annual  fast  was  that  of  Lent.  They 
had  likewise  their  occasional  fasts,  observed  at  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual  seasons,  according  as  the  variety 
and  necessity  of  their  circumstances  required.  Such 
were,  times  of  great  and  imminent  danger,  either  to  the 
church  or  state,  and  times  of  public  calamities,  as 
plague  01  persecution.  These  occasional  fasts  were 
appointed  by  the  Bishops  of  every  church  as  they  thought 
fit :  they  were  called  by  way  of  eminence,  Jejunla. 

The  Greekshave  four  solemn  fasts :  the  first  commences 
on  the  15th  of  November,  or  forty  days  before  Christmas; 
it  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  Moses's  fasting 
forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  the  second  falls  in  with  our 
Lent :  the  third  is  called  the  fast  of  the  holy  Apostles, 
which  they  observe  upon  a  supposition  that  the  Apostles 
prepared  themselves  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel.  This  fast  commences  the  week 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.     Their  fourth  fast  commences  the 
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of  August,  and  lasts  until  tbe  T3th.    The  Gredn 
are  to  auper»titious  and  extravagant  in  the  obsemtum 
ot  their  tastt,  that  thev  will  admit  of  no  cases  of  ne- 
cessity sufficient  to  juaiitj  a  dispensation.  The  Patriarch 
himself  cannot  authorise  any  person  to  eat  meat  when 
the  church  has  enjoined  the  contrary.    The  Romanists 
distinguish  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  differeat 
days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them  in  that  church.  On 
their  days  of  fasting  they  are  allowed  but  one  meal  m 
twenty-four  hours,  but  on  days  of  abstinence,  provided 
they  abstain  from  flesh,  and  make  but  a  moderate  meal, 
they  are  indulged  in  a  collation  at  night.     The  times  of 
fasting,  appointed  by  that  church,  are  all  Lent,  except 
Sundays,  the  Ember  days,  the  Vigils  of  the  more  solemn 
feasts,  and  all  Fridajs,  except  tho&e  that  fall  within  tbe 
twelve  days  of  Christmas,  and  between  £a«ter  and  tbe 
Ascension.     Their  days  of  abstinence  are.  all  the  Sun> 
days  in  Lent,  St.  Mark's  day  if  it  does  not  fall  in  Easter 
week,  the  three  Rogation  days,  all  Saturdays  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  Fridays  before  excepted,  unless 
either  happens  to  be  Christmas-day. 

The  Church  of  England^  though  it  appoints  dsysof  fast- 
ing and  abstinence,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
them  does  not  determine  what  food  is  proper  for  such 
seasons ;   and  there  is  a  statute  which  declares,  that 
whosoever,    by    preaching,     teaching,     writing,    &c 
affirms  it  to  be  necessary  to  abstain  from  flesh,  for  the 
saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  for  the  service  of  God  i» 
to  be  puniithed  as  a  spreader  of  faUe  news ;    but  nut- 
withstanding  this,  the  church  declares  in  one  of  her 
homilies,  that  fasting,  by  the  decree  of  the  630  fathers 
assembled  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  one 
of  the  fir«t  four  general  councils  who  grounded  their 
determinations  upon   the  .•^acred  scriptures,    and  long 
continued  usage  or  practice  both  of  the  prophets  and 
other  godly  persons,  before  the  coming  of  Cnriat,  aiui 
also  of  the  Apostles,  ai>d  other  devout  men,  in  the  new 
Testament,  is  a  withholding  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural 
food  from  the  body,  for  the  determined  time  of  fasting. 
The  time  she  sets  apart,  as  proper  for  this  duty,  are 
the  same  with  those  observed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church. 
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FtJhtrSf  a  tenn  applied  to  ancient  authors  in  the  Christiaii 
diurch.  St.  Chrysostono,  St.  Basil,  &c.  are  called  Greek 
fiithers ;  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  &c.  Latm 
fathers.  No  author  who  wrote  later  than  the  twelfth 
century  is  dignlBed  with  the  title  of  father.  Learned 
men  are  not  unanimous  concerning  the  degree  of 
esteem  which  is  due  to  these  ancient  fathers.  Some 
represent  them  as  the  most  excellent  guides  in  the 
paths  of  piety  and  morality  ;  whilst  others  place  them 
m  the  irery  lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  consider  them 
as  the  very  worst  of  all  instructors,  and  treat  their 
precepts  and  decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and  in  many 
respects  pernicious.  It  appears  however,  incontestible, 
that  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  are  many 
sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and  several 
things  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  rehgious  temper,  and 
to  excite  pious  ana  virtuous  affections.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  the  other  hand,  they 
abound  still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  ai)d 
unreasonable  austerity,  with  stoical  and  academical 
.  dictates,  with  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  with  decisions  absolutely  false,  and 
in  evident  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Christ. 
Though  the  judgment  of  antiquity  in  some  disputable 
points  may  certainly  be  useful,  yet  we  ought  never  to 
consider  the  writings  of  the  fathers  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  deemed 
competent  witnesses,  but  we  must  not  confide  in  their 
Terdict  as  judges. 

Feasts,  The  Hebrews  had  a  great  number  of  feasts,  as 
the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  Passover,  tlie 
feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Trumpets,  of  New-Moons,  of 
Expiation,  of  Tabernacles,  and  occasional,  as  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  &c. 

Feasts  or  Festivalsy  clays  of  religious  feasting.  Such 
solemnities  have  obtained  in  every  age  and  nation. — 
Festivals  among  the  ancient  Grecians  were  instituted 
upon  various  accounts.  First  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
especially  if  they  had  conferred  any  signal  favours  on 
the  public,  or  on  private  persons.  Secondly,  in  ordcT 
to  procure  some  e^ptcial  favour  from  the  gods;  orjo 
appease    their    anger,    in    times  of   public   calamity 
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Thirdly,  io  memory  of  deceosc^  fiiendiv  we  of  Amk 
who  had  done  any  remarkable  ter^ice  tOi  or  died 
▼aliant]?  m  defence  of  their  country.  Fourthly,  at  a 
time  of  ea»e  and  rest  from  their  labour.  In  tki 
ancient  Chrisiian  churchy  besides  the  festivals  which 
peculiarly  related  to  our  Lord*a  economy  on  earth 
(such  as  the  Natirity,  Easter,*  Pentecost,  Ac) 
there  was  another  sort  instituted  by  the  church,  ia 
honour  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  The  6rst  original 
of  these  festivals  is  not  certainly  known,  but  learned 
men  commonly  carry  it  as  high  as  the  second  century. 
These  they  called  their  natalitia  or  birth-days,  meaning 
not*  their  natural  birth,  but  a  glorious  crown  io  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  were  celebrated  at  the 
graves  or  monuments  of  the  martyrs,  and  were  mostly 
confined  to  those  particular  churches  where  tlie 
martyrs  lay  buried ;  for  whiah  reason  it  was  customary 
for  every  church  to  have  its  particular  fasti  or  kilendar 
of  martyrs,  in  which  was  a  distinct  narrative  of  the  acti 
and  sufferings  of  each  martyr,  and  these  acts  and  suffer- 
ings were  commonly  read  in  the  church  on  the  anni- 
versary, commemoration  and  proper  fej>tival  of  the 
martyr.  To  these  they  commonly  added  a  panegyrica. 
oration  or  sermon,  on  the  virtue  of  the  martyr.  They 
observed  the  vigil  or  eve  of  those  festivals,  with 
psalmody  and  prayer  till  break  of  day. 

Another  sort  of  festivals,  observed  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  were  annual  thanksgiving  days  for  favours 
and  blessings  vouchsafed  by  Uod  to  his  church.  Thus 
iie  church  of  Alexandria  kept  an  anniversary  tlianks* 
ffiving  on  the  twenty-6rst  of  July,  for  their  deliverance 
from  a  terrible  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Julian ;  amooff 
these  we  may  reckon  the  thanksgivings  for  sigau 
victories  of  the  Emperors,  which  generally  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  Emperor  on  whose  account 
they  were  instituted. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome^  there  are  double  feasts,  half 
double,  and  simple  feasts.  The  name  of  double  feasts 
was  given  to  those  whose  service  is  fuller  and  more 
solemn  than  the  rcft ;  the  other  denominations  took 
their  rise  from  singular  reasons,  the  chief  differ- 
ence bet«reen  them  being  tlic  greater  or  less  soletaaitj 
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mtd  in  th^ni.  The  churchet  are  established,  and  the 
altars  adorned  according  to  the  rank  each  ssint  holds  in 
Ills  respective  church ;  all  high  festifals  have  an  octave, 
oonsisting  of  the  feast  itself,  and  the  seven  following 
4lays«  In  Italy,  certain  festivals  are  celebrated  which 
occur  only  in  the  kalendar  of  the  lover$  in  that  country  : 
to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that  when  a 
lover  is  desirous  of  giving  his  mistress  the  highest  testi- 
monies of  his  gallantry,  he  immediately  makes  her  the 
idol  of  hu  devotion ;  be  has  ves[>ers,  and  even  masses 
aaid  in  her  honour :  for  this  purpose  he  makes  choice  of 
aoroe  saint  whose  name  she  bears,  and  though  the  saint 
has  the  name,  they  manage  matters  so,  that  the  devotion 
of  the  festival  is  plainly  relative  to  the  lover's 
mutress. 

When,  upon  the  reformation,  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  was  settled,  the  observation  of  festi- 
vals was  enjoined  by  several  statutes,  which  were 
revived  in  the  first  jear  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  first  year  of  King  James ;  and  when,  upon 
the  restoration,  King  Charles  issued  out  a  commission 
for  reviving  the  liturgy,  the  alterations  made  in  it  were 
synodically  agreed  upon  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
and  parliament,  as  the  act  of  uniformity  testifies. 
Feasts  of  God,  in  French,  FSte  de  Dieu^  a  solemn  festival 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  instituted  for  the  performing  a 

feculiar  kind  of  worship  to  our  Saviour  in  the  eucharist. 
t  is  observed  the  Thursday  after  the  octaves  of  Whit- 
suntide ;  its  institution  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Urban  IV. 
in  the  year  1264;  the  office  for  the  solemnity  was 
drawn  up  by  the  famous  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  church 
being  at  that  time  disturbed  by  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Gibelines.  Pope  Urban's  bull  for  this  festival  was 
not  every  where  obeyed.  Afterwards^  at  the  general 
council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  under  Pope  Clement  V- 
tiie  Kings  of  England,  France  and  Arragon,  being  pre^ 
sent,  this  bull  was  confirmed,  and  ordered  to  be  every 
where  observed.  In  1316,  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
heighten  the  solemnity,  added  an  octave  \o  it,  and 
ordered  the  holy  sacrament  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession. 
Frmentariif  a  denomination  which  those  of  the 
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diarch  have  given  to  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  tlietr 
consecrating  and  using  leaTened  or  Jiermenieii  tlreid 
in  the  eucharist.  As  the  Greeks  call  the  Latint 
azumiUs,  the  Latins,  in  return,  call  ihevn ^rmentarn. 

Feuulants,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of  Rome«  bein^ 
a  reform  of  the  order  of  Cistertians«  Don  John  de  la 
Barriere,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Turenne  in  Qoerdy 
being  promoted  to  the  abbey  of  Feuillans,  in  1565, 
undertook  to  reform  his  monks,  who  not  relishing  hit 
great  austerities,  unanimously  agreed  to  quit  the  mo- 
nastery. But  the  fame  of  hia  capacity  soon  drew  to  him 
a  great  number  of  followers  who  not  only  reTived  the 
ancient  fervour  of  the  cis tertian  order,  but  even 
surpassed  it ;  they  went  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  Isy 
in  their  clothes  on  the  boards,  and  eat  their  victuals  on 
the  floor.  Some  of  them  never  drank  out  of  any  thing 
but  dead  men's  sculls ;  they  lived  upon  nothmg  but 
broth  made  of  herbs,  and  black  bread ;  such  was  the 
life  of  John  de  la  Barriere  and  his  disciples. 

Florinianu  a  sect  of  heretics  of  the  second  century,  so 
called  from  its  author  Florinus,  a  Romish  priest,  who 
made  God  the  author  of  evil,  &c.  They  were  charged 
with  holding  criminal  assemblies  in  the  night-time,  and 
giving  into  Judaism  and  Paganism. 

Fossarit  a  kind  of  officers  in  the  Eastern  church,  whoia 
business  was  to  inter  the  dead. 

Fraticelli,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  rose  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona,  about  the  year  ISQi*.  They  held  the  church 
of  Rome  to  be  Babylon,  and  proposed  to  establish  a 
more  perfect  one :  they  maintained  that  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  was  the  evangelical  rule,  observed  by  Jesui 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Free-thinkerSf  a  name  giTen  to  a  sect  in  the  Low 
Countries  about  the  year  1555.  It  is  frequently  applied 
tu  the  Deists. 

French  Prophets*  They  first  appeared  in  Dauphiny  and 
Vivarais.  In  the  year  1688,  fiTO  or  six  hundred  Pro- 
testants of  both  sexes  gave  themselves  out  to  be  pro* 
phets,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  soon 
became  so  numerous,  that  there  were  many  thousands 
of  them  inspired.  They  had  strange  fits,  which 
came    upon    them   with  tremblings   and    faintings  al 
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in  a  swoon,  an  which  made  them  stretch  out  their  arms 
a  3d  legSy  and  stagger  several  times  before  they  dropped 
down.  They  struck  themselves  with  their  hands;  they 
fell  on  their  backs,  shut  their  eyes,  and  heaved  wiib 
their  breasts*  They  remained  for  some  time  in  trances* 
and  coming  out  of  them  with  twitchings,  uttered  all 
which  came  into  their  mouths*  They  said  they  saw  the 
heavens  open,  the  angels,  paradise,  and  hell.  Those 
who  were  ju2»t  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  dropped  down,  not  only  in  the  assemblie39 
crying  out  mercy ^  but  in  the  Oclds,  and  in  their  own 
houses.  The  least  of  their  assemblies  consisted  of 
four  or  five  huudred,  and  some  of  them  amounted  to 
even  three  or  four  thousand  persons.  When  the  pro- 
phet:»  had  for  a  time  been  under  agitations  of  body, 
they  began  to  prophecy.  The  burden  of  their  prophe- 
cies was,  Amend  your  liveSt  repent  ye  ;  the  end  of  all 
things  draxos  nigh  f  The  hills  rebounded  with  their 
loud  cries  for  mercy,  and  with  imprecations  against  the 
priests,  the  church,  the  pope,  and  the  anti-christian  do- 
minion, with  predictions  of  the  approaching  fall  of  popery. 
All  they  said  at  these  times  was  heard  and  received 
with  reverence  and  awe. 

In  the  year  1706,  three  or  four  of  these  prophets 
came  over  into  England,  and  brought  their  prophetic 
spirit  along  with  them,  which  discovered  itself  in  the 
same  ways  and  manners,  by  ecstasies,  and  agitations, 
and  inspirations  under  them,  as  it  had  done  in  France : 
and  they  propagated  the  like  spirit  to  others,  so  that 
before  the  year  was  out,  there  were  two  or  three  hundred 
of  these  prophets  in  and  about  London,  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  ages,  men,  women,  and  children :  and  they  had 
delivered  under  inspiration  four  or  five  hundred  pro- 
phetic warnings. 

The  great  thing  which  they  pretended  by  their  spirit 
was,  to  give  warning  of  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom 
qfGod,  the  happy  times  of  the  church,  and  the  millenniat 
state.  Their  message,  which  they  were  to  ptnclaim  as 
heralds  to  the  Jews,  and  to  every  other  people,  was, 
chat  the  grand  jubilee,  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
the  accomplishment  of  those  numerous  passages  of 
li^c^^^ture  concerning  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earthp^ 
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the  kingdom  t^f  the  Messiah,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamh^ 
the  Jirst  resurrection,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  detcenditig 
Jrom  above  were  now  ev^n  at  the  dc»or  ;  that  this  great 
operation  was  to  be  wrought  on  the  part  of  roan  bj 
spiritual  arms  only,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of 
those  who  by  inspiration,  or  the  mighty  gift  of  the 
spirit  should  be  sent  forth  in  great  numbers  to  labour 
in  the  vineyard  ;  that  this  mission  of  his  servants  should 
be  contirmed  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  by  s 
deluge  of  judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, drc. ;  that  the  exterminating  angels  shall  root 
out  the  tares,  and  there  shall  remain  on  earth  only  good 
corn ;  and  that  the  works  of  men  being  destroyed,  there 
shall  be  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  heart,  and  one 
voice  among  mankind.  They  declared  that  all  the 
great  things  of  which  they  spoke,  would  be  manifested 
over  the  whole  earth  within  the  term  of  three 
years. 

These  prophets  pretended  also  to  the  gift  of 
languages,  or  discerning  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  of 
ministration  of  the  same  spirit  to  others  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  of  healing.  To  prove  they  were 
really  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged  the 
complete  joy  and  satisfaction  they  experience,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which  they  received,  and  the  answer  of 
their  prayers  by  God. 

Friar,  i.  e.  brother,  a  name  common  to  all  the  orders  of 
monks. 

Friars  observant^  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  so  called 
because  not  combined  together  in  any  cloister  or  con- 
vent, but  only  agreeing  among  themselves  to  observe 
the  rule  of  their  order. 


Gaianitaf  an  ancient  .sect,  which  sprung  from  the 
£utychians.  They  denied  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  (he 
byoostatical  union,  was  subject  to  any  of  the 
innrmities  of  human  nature.  They  had  their  name 
from  Gaian,  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixib 
century. 

Galileans,  a  sort  of  Judaising  Christians,  tlmt  spriuig  ep 
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iti>out  the  latcer  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  begfnnhig  oi 
the  fifth  century. 

Ga/MeanSf  a  sect  of  the  Jeivs ;  which  sprung  up  in  Jucke. 
some  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  though  it  ii 
likewise  a  name  that  vras  given  to  the  diiciples  of  Jesnt 
Christ.  They  sprang  from  one  Judas,  a  nathre  of 
Gaulam,  in  Upper  Gah'lce,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
4010,  in  the  10th  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  occasion 
of  Augustus's  appointing  the  people  to  be  mustered; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  servitude, 
which  all  true  Israelites  ought  to  oppose  with  all  their 
power.  The  Galileans,  according  to  Josephus,  agreed 
in  every  thing  with  the  Pharisees,  only  a  peculiar  pre* 
dominant  love  of  liberty  They  held  that  God  alone  is 
the  head  and  prince  we  are  to  obey.  In  the  gospel  we 
find  them  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Herodians,  who 
addressed  themselves  to  our  Lord,  and  asked  him,  if  it 
were  lawful  or  not  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar. 

Genevieve^  fathers  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  name  of  a  con- 
j^regatirn  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
AuguttirCi  established  in  France.  It  was  begun  by  St. 
Charles  iaure,  iil  the  year  1618.  It  now  consists  of 
above  a  hundred  monastics.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order,  and  whose  abbot  is  the  general  there  of 
The  abbey  itself  tOi»k  its  name  from  St.  Genevieve, 
the  patroness  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year 
512. 

Gentiles,  The  Hebrews  called  the  Gentiles  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Goiim,  which  signifies  the  nations,  that 
have  not  received  the  faith  or  Taw  of  God ;  all  who  are 
not  Jews  and  circumcised  are  comprised   under  the 

.  word  Goiim,  before  Jesus  Christ  opened  the  door  to 
life  and  justification  to  the  world.     By  the  belief  and 

j  profession  of  the  Jewish  religion,  those  who  were  con- 
verted and  embraced  Judaism,  they  called  proselytes ; 
but  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  truereligion 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation,  or  people  as  here- 
tofore. God,  who  had  promised  by  the  prophets  to 
call  the  Gentiles  to  the  faith,  has  executed  this  promise, 
ao  that  the  Christian  Church  is  composed  of  few  other 
than  Gentile  converts:  and  the  Jews,  who  were  too 
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proud  of  their  particular  priTilegett  for  the  most  part 
Dave  percisted  in  disowning  Jesus  Christ,  their  Messiah 
and  Kedeecner.  Judctui  if  Gr€BCUs,  aignify  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

GtorgCf  religious  ot  the  order  of  St.  George,  of  which 
there  are  divers  orders  and  congregations ;  particularly 
canons  regular  of  St-  George,  in  Alga,  at  Venice, 
established  in  1404,  another  in  Sicily,  &c. 

GUhertines^  an  order  of  reh'giousi  so  called  from  St  Gil- 
bert of  Sempringham,  in  Lincon»hire,  who  founded 
them  in  1148.  The  order  was  suppressed  at  the  ge- 
neral dissolution  under  Henry  VIIi. 

Giebe,  or  glebe  land,  is  used  for  church-land,  for  land  be- 
longing to  a  pariiih -church,  beside  the  tithes.  In  the 
most  general  ^cnse  of  the  word,  glcde  is  applicable  to 
any  land  or  ground  belonging  to  any  benefice  ,  see, 
manor,  or  inheritance. 

Gnosimackiy  an  ancient  sect,  whose  distinguishing  cbf- 
ractcr  was,  tlmt  they  were  protlesscd  enemies  to  ull 
studied  knowledf^e  in  divinity. 

Gnostics,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge,  and  looked  upon  all  other  Christians  in 
comparison  of  them,  to  be  simple  and  ignorant.  How- 
ever the  Gnostics  did  not  render  themselves  conspicu- 
ous, either  for  their  numbers  or  reputation,  till  the  time 
of  Adrian.  They  obtained  their  name  from  boasting  of 
their  being  able  to  restore  mankind  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  had  so  long  been  lost. 
They  blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  sublime 
but  obscure  tenets,  which  they  derived  from  the  ori- 
ental philosophy.  The  sages  of  the  East  had  long  ex- 
pected a  heavenly  messenger,  endued  with  sufficient 
power  to  release  them  from  their  bondage  to  corrupt 
%natter  which  they  held  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  hi^f  apostles  induced  them 
readily  to  accept  him  as  this  heavenly  messenger; 
and  they  interpreted  all  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  absurd 
oipinions  which  they  had  previously  conceived. 
They  introduced  among  their  followers  a  multi- 
tude of  legends  respecting  the  actions  and  precepts  of 


Christ,  and  of  the  creation  ol'  the  world  by  inferior 
beingf.  These  opinions  were  so  entirely  dissonant  t« 
many  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  thai 
they  rejected  much  of  these  books,  though  they  ad* 

.  mitted  the  validity  of  a  few  parts.  From  the  belief 
that  whatever  is  corporeal  is  in  itnelf  intrinsically  evil, 
they  denied  that  Cllri;^t  was  invested  with  a  real  body, 
or  that  he  realty  suffered  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  At 
the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God,  they  indeed  consented  to 
regard  him  ;  but  they  considered  him  as  inferior  in  his 
nature,  and  believed  that  his  mission  on  earth  was  de- 
signed to  rcfrcue  the  virtuous  soul  from  the  tyranny  of 
wicked  spirits  whose  empire  he  was  to  destroy,  and  to 
instruct  men  to  raise  the  mind  from  its  corporeal  Im- 
purity to  a  blessed  union  with  the  Supreme  God. 

God,  **  God  (says  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  is  a  relative  term, 
and  has  respect  to  servants.  It  denotes  indeed  an 
eternal,  infinite,  absolutely  perfect  Being ;  but  such  a 
being,  without  dominion,  would  not  be  Ood.  The 
word  God  frequently  signifies  Lord,  but  every  Lord  is 
not  God.  The  dominion  of  a  spiritual  being  or  Lord,  con- 
stitutes God,  true  dominion,  true  God,  the  supreme  su- 
preme, pretended  pretended.  From  such  true  dominion  it 
follows,  that  thetrueGod  is  living,  intelligent  and  power- 
ful ;  and  from  his  other  perfections,  that  he  is  supreme, 
or  supremely  perfect.  He  is  eternal  and  infinite,  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient ;  that  is,  he  endures  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  and  is  present  from  infinity  to  infinity ; 
be  governs  all  things  that  exist,  and  knows  all  things 
that  are  to  be  known ;  he  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but 
eternal  and  infinite :  he  is  not  duration  of  space,  but  ht 
endures  and  is  present ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  preh 
sent  every  where ;  and  by  existing  always  and  every 
where,  constitutes  the  very  things  we  call  duration  and 

-  space,  eternity  and  infinity ;'  he  is  omnipresent,  not 
only  virtually,  but  substantially,  for  power  without 
substance  cannot  subsist.  All  things  are  contained, 
aod  more  in  him,  but  without  any  mutual  passion ;  that 

.  is,  he  suffers  nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies,  nor  do 
they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his  omnipresence. 
It  is  confessed,  that  God  exists  necessarily,  and  by  the 
lamenecessity  he existsalwaysandevery  where.  Hence  he 
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ttiuft  be  always  similar,  all  eye»  all  eat,  ail  brait.,  a)}  nrm.  i3 
perception.  inCeiligence,  antl  action  ;  but  after  a  m^na^f 
not  at  all  corporeal,  not  at  all  like  men,  after  •  mitnifesr 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  He  is  destitute  of  all  bodhf 
and  bodily  shape,  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  ticarii 
or  touched,  nor  ought  to  be  worshipped  under  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  thing  corporeal.  We  know  him  only 
by  his  properties  or  attributes,  by  the  most  wise  and 
excellent  structure  of  things,  and  by  final  causes :  but 
we  adore  and  worship  him  only  on  account  of  his  do- 
minion ;  for  God,  settins  aside  dominion,  providence, 
•nd  final  causes,  is  nothmg  else  but  fate  and  nature.** 
—The  existence  of  such  a  being,  or  first  cause  of  all 
things,  is  thus  beautifully  proved  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Wollsston  the  ingenious  author  of  The  Religion  or 
Nature  delineated.  **  Suppose  a  chain  hung  out  of  the 
heavens  from  an  unknoMrn  height,  and  though  every 
link  of  it  gravitated  towards  the  earth,  and  what  it  hung 
upon  was  not  visible,  yet  it  did  not  descend  but  kept 
its  situation;  and  upon  this  a  question  should  arise, 
what  supported  or  kept  up  this  chain  ?  would  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer,  that  the  first  or  lowest  link  hung  <  pen 
the  second,  or  that  next  above ;  the  second,  or  rather 
the  first  and  second  together,  on  the  third,  and  so  on 
md  infinitum  f  For  what  holds  up  the  whole  ?  A  chain 
of  ten  links  would  fall  down,  unless  something  able  to 
bear  it  hindered ;  one  of  twenty,  if  not  staid  by  some- 
thing of  yet  greater  strength,  m  proportion  to  the  in- 
oraise  of  weight ;  and  therefore  one  of  infinite  links 
certainly,  if  not  sustained  by  something  infinitely  strong, 
and  capable  to  bear  an  infinite  weight.  And  thus  It  ism 
a  chain  of  causes  and  efiects,  tending,  or  as  it  were  gra- 
vitating towards  some  end.  The  last  or  lowest  depends 
or  (asi  one  may  say),  is  suspended  upon  the  iMiase 
above  it,  this  again  if  it  be  not  the  first  cause,  is  sus- 
pended as  an  effect  of  something  above  it,  &c.  and  if 
they  should  be  infinite,  unless  (agreeably  to  what  has 
been  said ),  there  is  some  cause  upon  which  all  hang  or 
depend,  tney  would  be  but  an  infinite  efiect,  without 
an  efficient ;  and  to  assert  there  is  any  such  thing, 
would  be  as  great  an  absurdity  as  to  say,  a  finite  or 
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little  Weight  wftnts  tomething  to  sustain  it,  bui  an  !»£• 
nite  one»  or  the  greatest  does  not.' 

Good  Friday,  a  fast  of  the  Christian  church,  in  memory 
of  the  suderings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  has  been  kept 
from  the  very  first  ages  of  Christisnity,  and  was  always 
observed  as  a  day  of  the  strictest  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion. Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Long  Friday, 
but  for  what  reason,  except  on  account  of  the  long 
fastings  and  offices  then  used,  is  uncertain.  On  Good 
Friday,  the  Pope  sits  on  a  plain  form,  and,  afler  service 
is  ended,  when  the  Cardinals  wait  on  him  back  to  hit 
diamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  deep  silence,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  sorrow.  In  the  night  of  Good 
Friday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  obsequies  of  our  Savi- 
our round  a  great  crucifix  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  adorned 
with  flowers.  These  the  bishops  distribute  among  the 
assistants  when  the  office  is  ended.  The  Armenians  on 
this  day,  set  open  a  holy  sepulchre,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Mount  Calvary. 

Goipel,  the  recital  of  the  life,  actiens,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  doctrine,  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  gospel^ 
is  Saxon,  and  signifies  God's  relation  or  good  saymg. 
The  Latin  term,  evangelium^  signifies  glad  tidings  or 
good  news,  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour  being 
the  best  news  that  could  be  published  to  mankimL 
This  history  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John ;  who  from  thence 
are  styled  Evangelists.  The  word  gospel  is  often  used 
in  general  to  signify  the  Christian  religion,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  is  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Grabatarii,  such  persons  as  deferred  to  receive  baptism 
till  the  hour  of  death,  from  an  opinion  that  baptism 
washed  away  all  former  sins. 

Hailelujahf  a  term  of  rejoicing,  composed  of  two  Hebrew 
woros.  St.  Jerom  first  introduced  this  word  into  the 
church  service.  He  mentions  its  being  sung  at  the  in* 
terraents  of  the  dead,  which  it  still  continues  to  be  m 
the  Greek  church,  as  also,  on  some  occasions,  in  th« 
lime  of  Lent.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  was 
appointed  to  be  sung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latm 
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dnffch,  which  raised  iobm  con^iolt  •gtinst  ihd 
Pope»  M  giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way. 

H^enUsUt  a  Dutch  denomination,  which  arose  m  the 
•eventeenth  century.  They  derive  their  uame  fna 
Pontium  Van  Hattem,  a  minister  in  the  proTiooe  of 
Zealand.  He  interpreted  the  Calvinbtic  doctrine  con- 
cerning absolute  decrees,  so  as  to  deduce  from  it  the 
system  of  a  fatal  and  uncontrolable  necessity.  Having 
laid  down  thi»  principle  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all 
events,  he  denied  the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  Hence  he  con- 
cluded that  mankmd  were  under  no  sort  of  obligntioo 
to  correct  their  manners*  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to 
endeavour  afler  a  regular  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  ; 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  not  in  acting,  but 
in  suffering ;  and  that  all  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  reducible  to  this  single  one— that  we  bear  with 
cheerfulness  and  patience  the  events  that  happen  to  us 
through  the  Divine  will,  and  make  it  our  constant  and 
only  study  to  maintain  a  permanent  tranquillity  of 
mind.  This  denomination  also  affirmed,  that  Christ  hsd 
not  satisfied  the  Divine  justice,  nor  made  an  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  and  sufferings;  but 
had  only  signified  to  us,  by  his  mediation,  that  tliere 
was  nothing  in  us  that  could  ofiend  the  Deity.    They 

.  maintained  that  this  was  Christ's  manner  of  justifying 
his  servants,  and  presenting  them  blameless  before  the 
tribunal  of  God.  This  opinion  was  peculiar  to  the 
Hattemists,  and  distinguished  them  from  the  Vers- 
chorbts.  They  also  taught,  that  God  does  not  punish 
men^r  their  sins,  but  6if  their  sins. 

HehidianSt  an  ancient  sect,  denominated  from  their  leader 
Helvidius,  an  Arian,  whose  distinguishing  principle 
was,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  did  not  continue 
a  virgin,  but  had  other  children  by  Joseph. 

HemerobaptistStVL  wet  among  the  ancient  Jews,  who  derived 
theirnamefrom  their  washing  and  bathing  every  day  in  all 
seasons;  and  they  performed  the  custom  with  the  great- 
est solemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  necessary  to  salvation. 
Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  heresy 
among  the  Jews,  observes  that  they  held  nearly  the 
same  opinions  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  tha  in 
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•  commdn  with  the  Sadduceet>  they  denied  the  resurrec* 
lion  of  the  dead,  and  retained  some  other  peculiaritiee 
of  these  last. 

The  sect  who  pass  in  the  east  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Sabians,  and  call  themselves  Mendai  Ijahit  or 
the  disciples  of  St.  John,  and  whom  Europeans  intitle 
the  Christians  of  St.  John,  because  they  still  retain  some 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  to  nave  been  derived  from  the  ancient 
Hemerobaptists.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  John,  wimm 
they  consider  as  the  founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort 
of  similitude  to  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  resembles 
the  person  of  that  name,  whom  the  ancient  writers  re- 
present as  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Hemerobaptists. 
These  ambiguous  Christians  dwell  in  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  principally  at  Bassora ;  and  their  religion  consists 
in  bodily  washings,  performed  frequently  and  with 
great  solemnity,  and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies 
which  the  priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  service. 

Henotkont  a  decree  or  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which 
was  dated  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  482,  and  by 
which  he  intended  to  reconcile  all  the  parties  in  religion 
under  one  faith.  For  this  reason  the  decree  was  called 
Henoticon,  which  signifies  union  or  uniting;.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  published  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  wished 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  This  decree  re- 
peated and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chal- 
cedon,  against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians, 
without  particularly  mentioning  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  The  Henoticon  was  approved  by  all  those  of  the 
two  contending  parties  who  were  remarkable  for  then* 
candour  and  moderation,  but  it  was  opposed  by  violent 
and  obstinate  bigots,  who  complained  that  it  was  inju- 
rious to  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  most  holy 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Hence  arose  new  contesty  and 
new  divisions  not  less  deplorable  than  those  which  this 
decree  was  intended  to  suppress.  The  Catholics  o)>- 
posed  it  with  all  their  strength  :  and  it  r^s  condemned 
in  form  by  Pope  Felix  IL 

HeurichnSf  u  sect  in  the  twelfth  cencury,  tnat  derived 


their  nane  from  HcDry,  «  monk  and  hennit,  who  all4e^ 
took  to  reform  the  superstilion  and  Ticea  of  the  clergy. 
For  this  purpose  he  left  Lausanne  in  Swiizerlaod,  and, 
removing  from  different  placea,  at  length  settled  it 
Thoulouse,  in  the  year  1147*  Here  he  exercised  bii 
ministerial  function,  and  declaimed  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
superstitions  they  had  introduced  into  the  Chriitiaa 
church.  He  was  opposed  bj  St.  Bernard,  and  attempt- 
ed to  save  himself  by  flight.  Being  seized  in  hu  re- 
treat, he  was  carried  before  pope  Eugenius  111.,  who 
presided  in  person  at  a  council  assembled  at  Rheims, 
and  who,  in  the  year  1148,  committed  Henry  to  a 
'^lose  prison,  where  he  soon  ended  his  daya.  Henrj 
rejected  the  baptism  of  infants,  severely  censured  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  treated  the  festlvab  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
and  held  private  assemblies  for  inculcating  hi*  peculiar 
doctrines. 

HeradeonittSi  a  sect  of  Christians,  followera  of  Heracleon, 
who  refined  upon  the  Gnostic  divinity ;  and  departed 
from  the  usual  exposition  of  many  texts  of  Scnptore, 
and  sometimes  changed  the  reading.  He  maintsined, 
that  the  world  was  not  the  immediate  production  of 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  was  only  the  occasiooal 
cause  of  its  being  created  by  the  Demiurgus.  The 
Heracleonites  denied  the  authority  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  maintaining  that  they  were  mere 
random  sounds  in  the  air,  and  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  only  true  voice  which  directed  to  the  Messiah. 

Heresiarchy  arch-heretic,  the  founder  or  inventor  of  an 
heresy ;  or  a  chief  anil  ring-leader  of  a  sect  of  hereticf. 

Heretics^  the  general  name  of  such  persons  under  any  re- 
ligion, but  especially  ihe  Christian,  as  maintain  or  teach 
opinions  in  religion  contrary  to  the  established  faith. 
It  is  often  made  use  of  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  bigots 
and  persecutors  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  a 
plausible  pretext  to  their  violence  and  bigotry*  The 
number  of  ancient  heretics  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
defined.  Dr.  Lardner  wrote  largely  and  liberally  on 
this  ^ubject,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  some  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  now  called  heretics,  held  opinion* 
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ohvlou^ly  more  consonant  with  the  holy  scriptures,  tbsQ 
many  ot  those  maiutained  by  their  modern  calunw 
niators. 

The  ancient  Christian  church  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween such  heretics  as  contumaciously  resisted  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  church,  and  such  as  never  bad  any 
admonition  given  them :  for  none  were  reputed  formal 
heretics,  or  treated  as  buch,  till  the  church  had  given 
them  a  first  and  second  admonition,  according  to  the 
Apostles  rule. 

Heresy  was,  anciently,  treason ;  and  the  punish- 
ment fur  it  was  burning,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  Deher9' 
tieo  comburendo ;  but  the  heretic  forfeited  neither  lands 
nor  goods,  because  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
pro  salute  animi.  By  statute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  ix.  the 
proceedings  on  such  writ,  and  all  punishments  by  death, 
in  pursuance  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  are  taken  away; 
but  an  obstinate  heretic,  being  excommunicated,  is 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  virtue  of  the  writ  De  excom* 
municaiio  capiendo  ;  and  denying  the  Christian  religion, 
or  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  is  liable, 
for  the  second  offence,  to  three  years  imprisonment, 
and  divers  disabilities,  by  the  statutes  9  and  10  of 
William,  cap.  xxxii.  By  recent  act  of  Parliament,  the 
stigma  of  heresy  has  been  removed  from  Unitarians, 
who  now  enjoy  the  entire  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act 
the  same  as  other  Dissenters. 

Hermeanif  a  sect  in  the  2nd  century,  who  held,  that 
God  was  corporeul,  and  that  Christ  did  not  ascend  into 
heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  sun. 

Hermits  of  St.  Augustine^  a  religious  order,  more  fre- 
quently called  Augustins,  or  Austinjriars. 

HermogenianSt  an  ancient  sect,  denominated  from  their 
leader  Hermogenas,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  He  established  matter  as  his  first  prin* 
cipic,  and  made  idea  the  mother  of  all  the  elements. 

Heterhousii,  a  feet  or  branch  ol  Arians. 

Hieraciies,  a  sect  of  Christians  of  the  8rd  century,  to 
called  from  their  leader  Hierax,  a  philosopher  and  ma- 
gician of  Egypt,  who,  about  the  year  286,  taught  that 
Melrhi«(deck  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  denied  the  resur • 
rection,  and  condemned  marriage.     He  likewise  held, 
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that  no  one  could  be  saTed  who  was  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  adults ;  and  consequently,  that  all  who  die  is 
infancj  are  damned.  The  disciples  of  Hierax  taught, 
that  the  Woi-d,  or  Son  of  God.  was  contained  in  the 
Father,  as  a  little  vessel  is  in  a  ^reat  one ;  from  whence 
they  had  the  name  of  Metangimonbta,  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies,  contained  in  a  veueL 

Hieromnemon^  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
whose  principal  function  it  was  to  stand  behind  the 
Patriarch  at  the  sacraments,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  to  show  him  the  prayers,  psalms,  &c. 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  rehearsed.  He 
likewise  assisted  the  Patriarch  in  putting  on  his  ponti- 
fical vestments,  and  assigned  the  places  to  those  who 
had  a  right  to  sit  around  him  when  seated  on  his  throne. 
His  office,  in  this  latter  respect,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Pope.  The  Hie- 
romnemon  was  commonly  a  deacon,  though  sometimes 
in  Priest's  orders;  in  which  case  he  was  excused  from 
dressing  the  Patriarch.  The  name  is  of  Greek  original, 
and  signifies  a  sacred  monitor. 

Ut^ffmanistSf  those  who  espoused  the  sentiments  of  Daniel 
Hofiman,  professor  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.  In 
the  year  1598,  Hoffman  taught  that  the  light  of  reason, 
even  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
is  adverse  to  religion ;  and  that  the  more  the  humsD 
vnderstanding  is  cultivated  by  philosophical  study,  the 
more  perfectly  is  the  enemy  supplied  with  weapons  of 
defence. 

HominicoUgt  a  name  which  the  Apollinarists  gave  to  those 
who  worshipped  <*  the  man  Christ  Jesus'*,  to  denote 
them  worshippers  of  man,  or  God-man. 

HomoousarUf  Homousians,  Homoousianists,  Homousiasts, 
names  which  the  Arians  anciently  gave  to  their  op- 
ponents, by  reason  that  they  held  that  God  the  Son  is 
hotnousiaSf  f.  e.  consubstantiai  with  the  Taiher. 

liomoousioSf  a  being  of  the  same  substance  and  essence 
'«ith  another.  The  divinity  of  Christ  having  been  de- 
nied bv  the  Ebonites  and  Cerinthians  in  the  first  century, 
by  the  Theodosians  in  the  second,  by  the  Artemoniansst 
the  beginnifig  ofthv  third,  and  by  the  Sa^^HiaateniaoSf 
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or  Pauliaot,  towards  the  close  of  the  same ;  a  council 
was  assembled  at  Antioch  in  272,  wherein  Pauhis 
Samosatenas,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  condemned  and 
deposed,  and  a  decree  published,  wherein  Christ  is  as- 
serted to  be  God  ofGodf  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
God  ofGody  or,  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 

HomuncionistSf  a  sect  of  primitive  Christians,  similar  to 
the  Unitarians  of  our  own  times,  so  called,  because 
they  denied  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  held 
that  he  was  only  man. 

Homuncionitett  a  sect  who  held  that  the  image  of  God 
was  impressed  on  the  body,  not  on  the  soul  or  mind 
of  man« 

Hopkinsians,  so  called  from  the  Rot.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  an  American  divine,  who  in  his  sermons  and 
tracts  has  made  several  additions  to  the  sentiments  first 
advanced  by  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  late 
president  of  New  Jersey  college. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  the  Hopkinsians. 

1.  That  all  true  virtue,  or  real  holiness,  consists  in 
disinterested  benevolence.  The  object  of  benevolence  is 
universal  beins,  including  God  and  all  intelligent  crea- 
tures. It  wishes  and  seeks  the  good  of  every  indivi- 
dual, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of 
the  whole,  which  is  comprized  in  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom.  The  law 
of  God  is  the  standard  of  all  moral  rectitude  or  holi- 
ness. This  is  reduced  into  love  to  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves;  and  universal  good-witt  compre- 
hends all  the  love  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
selves, required  in  the  divine  law,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  the  whole  of  holy  obedience.  Let  any  serious  per- 
son think  what  are  the  particular  branches  of  true 
piety  ;  when  he  has  viewed  each  one  by  itself,  he  will 
find,  that  disinterested,  friendly  affections,  is  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  For  instance,  all  the  holi- 
ness in  pious  fear,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  fear 
of  the  wicked,  consists  in  love.  Again,  holy  gratitude 
is  nothing  but  good-will  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  in 

.   which  we  ourselves  are  included ;   and  correspondent 


Kftction,  excilad  by  a  view  of  the  kindncM  and  (odt 
will  of  Gnd.  Univeraal  good-w!11  «I«o  impliet  de 
whole  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  for  justice, 
truth,  Bod  faithfulnets,  are  compriwd  in  univend  be* 
neTolence;  *□  are  temperance  and  chaxiiy.  Porta 
nndue  indulgence  uF  our  appetite*  and  psiaiont  it  con- 
trary to  benevolence,  aa  tending  to  hurt  ouradve*  or 
otheri;  and  ao  oppoaiie  to  the  general  good,  and  ibe 
divine  command,  in  which  all  the  crime  of  luch  in- 
dulgence conxista.  In  *hort,  all  virtue  it  nothing  but 
benevolence  acted  out  in  iti  proper  nature  and  perfee- 
tion ;  or  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  made  perfect 
in  all  iti  genuine  exercisea  and  exprei 


2.  Tiiat  all  sin  consisti  in  lelfibhneia.  By  thii  ia 
meant  an  interested  aelfiiti  affection,  by  which  m  perton 
•eta  himaelf  up  as  supreme,  and  the  only  abject  of  re- 
gard ;  and  nothing  ia  good  or  lovely  in  hia  view,  uniHa 
■uited  to  promote  his  own  private  interest.  Ttiia  selt 
love  is  in  its  whole  nature,  and  every  degree  of  it, 
enmity  B}!Biniit  God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  is  the  only  affection  that  can  oppo«e  ii.  It 
is  the  fnundaiion  of  all  apiriiual  blindness,  and,  there- 
fore, the  source  of  nil  the  open  idolntry  in  the  heatbea 
world,  and  false  religion  under  the  light  of  the  gospel; 
all  this  is  agreeable  to  that  self  love  which  oppotei 
God'a  true  character.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
principle,  men  depart  from  truth;  it  being  itself  the 
greatest  practical  lie  in  nature,  as  it  sets  up  that  whid 
H  comparatively  noihinf!  abiive  univeraal  cuistence. 
Self-love  is  the  source  of  all  profaneness  and  impielj 
in  the  world,  and  of  all  pride  and  ambition  among  men, 
which  is  nolhinft  but  lelliihneis,  acted  out  in  [hia  par- 
ticular way,  Thia  is  the  foundation  of  all  coveinusneM 
and  sensuality,  as  it  blindj  people's  eyes,  contracli 
theii  hearts,  and  sinks  them  down,  so  that  they  look 
upon  earthly  enjoyments  os  the  greatest  good,  Tliii 
is  the  source  of  all  falsehood,  injustice,  and  oppression, 
as  it  excites  mankind  by  undue  methoda  to  invade  the 
property  of  others.  Self-love  produces  all  the  violral' 
passiona ;  envy,  wrath,  clamour,  and  evil  speakinr: 
Ana  every  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  u  brietlj 


Cdnprahended  in  tbii  fruitrul  source  of  ill  iniquitr 

3  That  there  are  no  promiiea  of  regenerating  gncc 
nssde  to  ihe  doinn  of  tne  unregeoerate.  For  as  tar  u 
men  act  frocn  tei^love,  tbej  act  from  a  bad  eod:  for 
ihow  who  have  no  true  love  to  God,  really  do  no  duty 
when  thejr  attend  on  the  externali  of  religion.  And  ai 
the  unregenerate  act  from  a  Kl&sh  principle,  they  do 
nothiDg  which  ii  commanded:  their  irapeDiteot  doinga 
are  wholly  opposed  to  repentance  and  converaion ; 
therefore,  not  implied  in  the  command  lo  repent,  &&; 
■o  far  from  this,  they  are  altogether  disobedient  to 
the  command.  Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  no 
promises  of  salvation  to  the  doings  of  the  unregenerate. 

4l  That  the  impotency  of  sinners,  with  respect  to 
believing  in  Christ,  is  not  natural  but  moral ;  for  it  is 
a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural  impowt- 
bility  excludes  all  blame.  But  an  unwilling  mind  is 
universally  considered  as  a  crime,  andnotasan  excuse, 
and  is  the  very  thing  in  which  our  wickedness  consists. 
Tliat  the  impotence  of  the  sinner  is  owing  to  a  disaSec- 
tioD  of  henrt,  is  evident  from  the  promises  of  the 
gospel.  When  any  object  of  good  is  proposed  and  pro* 
mised  to  us  upon  asking,  it  clearly  evinces  that  there 
can  be  no  impotence  in  us  with  respect  to  obtaining  it, 
besides  the  diaapprobation  of  Ihe  will;  and  that  inability 
which  consists  in  disinclination,  never  renders  any  thing 
improperly  the  subject  of  precept  or  command. 

5.  That  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a  sinner  must 
approve  in  his  heart  of  the  divine  conduct,  even  though 
Uod  should  ca»t  him  off  fur  ever;  which,  however, 
neither  implies  love  to  misery,  nor  haired  of  happiness. 
For  if  the  law  is  good,  death  is  due  to  those  who  have 
broken  it.  The  judge  of  all  the  earth  cannot  but  do 
right.  It  wuuM  bring  everlasting  reproach  upon 
hia  government  to  spare  us,  considered  merely  as  in 
ouraelves.  When  this  is  felt  in  our  hearts,  and  not  till 
then,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  look  to  the  free  grace  of 
God)  tbrou)>h  ihe  redemption  which  is  in  Christ,  and 
to  exercise  fiiilh  in  his  blood,  who  ia  set  forth  to  he  i 
propitinlion  to  declare  God'i  righteoiimwi,  toM  he 


niglit  be  jiift,  snd  vet  be  the  juitifier  of  bim  wbg  be^ 

lievctlt  in  Jeius. 

6.  That  the  infinite)^  wite  and  holy  God  hu  exertti 
bis  omnipotent  power  m  lucfa  a  maDner  aa  he  porpeM^ 

'  ihauld  be  followed  wiih  the  exiiience  and  entraoce  ot 
tnoral  evil  into  the  ijrBtein.  For  it  mutt  be  admitted  oa 
all  handt,  that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge,  foreaigbl, 
and  view  of  all  poMible  exutencea  and  event*.  If  thai 
■yetem  and  sceno  of  operation,  in  which  moral  evl 
anould  never  have  exiHence,  waa  actuall;  preferred  ia 
Iho  divine  mind,  certainly  the  Deity  it  infiaitelj  ditf^ 
pointed  io  the  iiaue  of  hia  own  operations.  Nothiag 
can  be  more  diahonourable  to  God  than  to  imaginc^fj. 
that  the  ■yilem  which  ia  actually  formed  by  the  divb^'i>' 
hand,  and  which  wai  made  for  hit  pleature  and  gloy, 
It  yet  not  ihe  fruit  of  wise  contrivance  and  deiign. 

7.  That  the  introduction  of  ain  ii,  upon  the  whole,  fo> 
the  general  good.  For  the  wiadom  and  power  or  tba 
Deity  are  diapiaved  in  carrying  on  deaignt  of  (he  great- 
est good  ;  and  tne  existence  of  moral  evil  boa,  undmibt- 
edly,  occasioned  a  more  full,  perfect,  and  glorious 
discovery  of  the  inflniteperfectionsof  the  divine  Datnnt 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  made  to  the  view  ot 
creatures.  If  the  extensive  manifestations  of  the  pure 
and  holy  nature  of  God,  and  hi*  infinite  aversion  to 
sin,  and  all  hia  inherent  perfections,  in  their  genuine 
fruits  and  effects,  it  either  itself  the  greatest  good,  or 
necessarily  contains  it,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  introduction  of  sin  is  for  the  greatest  good. 

8.  That  repenUnce  is  before  faith  in  ChrisL  Bj 
this  is  not  intended  that  repentance  is  before  a  specv- 
laiive  belief  of  ihe  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and 
of  the  person  and  character  of  Christ ;  but  only,  thit 
true  repentance  ia  previous  to  a  saving  faith  io  Chriil, 
in  which  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ,  and  entitled 
to  the  beneBta  of  his  mediation  and  atonement.  That 
repentance  is  before  faith  in  this  sense,  appears  fnai 
■everal  considerations.  (I.)  As  repentance  and  failli 
reipect  different  objecis,  so  they  are  distinct  exercim 
ci  (he  heart ;  and,  therefore,  one  not  only  may,  but 
(iiun\>%fi'w)T\t>^]M<Ahet.  (2.)  There  may  be  genuiae 
Tcpentai^e  cA  k\n,  ^\WalL  w^WChnan,-^  but  tkdt 


tot  be  (me  ftilh  in  Cbriit,  without  repenbuice  at 
■nd  liacc  npeDiaoce  ii  oecewsry  in  order  to  fiuth 
Ihriit,  it  mnit  neceiaarily  be  prior  to  failh  in  Chrirt 
I  John  tlie  baptist,  Chriit,  andhiiapoailea,  taught 
repentance  i*  before  faiih.  John  cded,  Repent, 
the  Itingdom  of  heaven  ii  at  hand ;  intimating  that 
>  repentance  waa  necetiary  in  order  to  erohrace  the 
id  of^belcingdam.  Chriit  commanded,  repeotye, 
believe  tbegoipel.  And  Paul  preached  repenlanca 
■rd  God,  and  laith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbriat. 
.  That  though  men  became  linnen  b;  Adam,  ac- 
Ibg  to  a  divine  conttitutioo,  yet  thej  have,  and 
accountable  for  no  aim  but  penonal:  for,  (1.) 
mi's  act,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  waj  not  the 
of  his  poiierity;  therefere  they  did  not  tin  at  the 
e  time  he  did.  (2.)  The  linfulneM  of  that  act 
Id  not  be  tianaferred  to  ihem  aflerwardi ;  because 
■infuhie&a  of  an  aci  can  no  more  be  trani^rrwC  from 
person  to  another,  ihun  on  act  itself,  (3.)  There- 
I  Adam's  act,  in  eating  the  t'urbidden  fruit,  wai  not 
atue,  but  only  llic  occasion,  of  his  posterity's  being 
lera.  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  coniiitution,  that 
.dam  remained  holy  through  his  stale  of  triij,  fait 
lerity  should,  in  conseijuence,  be  holy  also;  but  if 
sinned,  his  posterity  should  be  sinnera  likewise, 
un  sianeil,  and  now  Gud  brings  hit  posterity  into 
world  sinners,  iij/  Adam's  sin  we  are  beconM 
lers,  Dotyirit;  his  sin  being  onJj  the  occofim,  not 
eauie  of  our  committing  sins. 
0.  Tliat  though  behevers  are  justified  througk 
iti's  ri)>hleousnesB,  yet  his  righteousnesi  is  not  trant- 
n/tothera.  For  (1.)  personal  righteoutncta  can 
nore  be  transferred  from  one  person  lo  another  than 
lonul  sin.  (2.)  It'  Chrirt's  persilnal  righteoutoesa 
e  traiisferred  to  believers,  they  would  oe  at  per- 
ly  holy  as  Christ ;  and  so  stand  in  no  need  of  for- 
!ness.  (3.)  But  believers  are  not  conscious  of  bav- 
Christ's  personal  righteousness ;  but  feel  and  bewail 
:h  indwelling  sin  and  corruption.  (4.)  The  Scrip-. 
I  represents  believers  as  receiving  only  the  baiatt 
:britt*t  rigbteotitaess  in  justi&otuw,  or  their  ben 
2  D  8 
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pardoned  and  accepted  for  Chriat'ari^bteonHiew'nU* 
and  iliU  i*  the  proper  Scripture  notion  of  imptfutioa 
Joaathaa'i  righteouaneH  wai  imputed  lo  Mephibochcil, 
wben  David  tliowed  kiDdnew  to  hhn  Tor  hia  Talber  if 
nstKan'i  sake. 

The  Hopkiniiaoi  wannlj  edvoeate  the  doctrine  •> 
the  divine  decree*,  that  of  particular  election,  toul 
depravity,  the  special  influence  of  the  apirit  of  God  in 
regeneration,  jiutificalion  by  faith  alooe,  the  final  pcr- 
■everance  of  the  lainla,  and  the  coniistency  between 
entire  freedom  and  abiolute  dependence;  and  iberr^ 
claim  it  M  their  jiut  due,  lince  the  world  will  makedw- 
tinctiont,  to  be  called  Hopkintian  Calvintits. 

Huguonott,  a  name  giren  by  way  of  contenpt  to  tbe  r^ 
fumed,  or  Calrinicia  in  Fnmce. 

Hulchinstmiant,  a  denomination  of  Christiana,  the  fbl- 
lowers  of  John  Hutchioion,  Esq  ,  a  learned  and  rei- 
pectable  layman,  who  was  bom  at  Spennytbom,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1674.  Mr.  H.  received  a  private  educa- 
tion, whicli,  however,  was  liberal  and  excellent;  and  M 
the  age  of  19,  he  became  steward  to  a  gentleman,  is 
which  capacity  he  afterward*  served  the  duke  of  Sa- 
tuerset.  Having  a  great  taste  for  natural  hittory  lod 
mineralogy,  be  improved  the  opportunities  which  ti» 
station  in  life  afforded  bim,  and  made  a  large  collcctiM 
of  fossil*,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, the  physician,  with  observations,  for  htm  to  di- 
gest and  publish.  This  larfie  and  noble  collection  >ii 
afterwards  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  The  doctor  is  said  to  have  de- 
ceived Mr.  H.  with  fair  promises,  and  never  to  hste 
begun  the  work.  In  1724,  Mr.  H.  published  theGm 
part  of  that  curious  work,  his  '*  Motet't  Priuciaa," 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Woodward's  Natural  Hatonf 
of  the  Earik,  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  graviisiioB 
established  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Priiicipia.  In  tli* 
second  purt  of  tliis  work,  published  in  1727,  he  miin- 
tained,  in  opputitinn  to  the  Nenlonian  svstem,  thii  » 

{ilennnt  is  ihe  principle  of  ihe  Scripture  philospgihy- 
n  this  work  he  also  intimsted,  that  the  idea  of  iht 
'Iriniiy  is  to  be  taken  from  the  grand  ogents  in  i^ 
natural  system,  ^rr,  light,  and  sfirit.     From  thia  tff* 


be  coDtiDud  to  publith  a  volume  enty  year  or  two, 
till  liU  di^.tili;  unci  a  correct  ind  elegant  edition'oF  hit 
w«rk4,  iacluiling  the  MSS.  which  he  left,  were  pub- 
fitlied  in  174».  in  1'^  volt.  8*0.  intiruled,  •<  I'ke  PAi- 
lotopkicaiand  Tkeoiopcal  IVorti  of  the  late  truly  leatited 
JJia  HutchtnioH,  Eip"  On  the  Monday  before  his 
death,  Dr.  Mead,  urged  Mr.  H.  to  be  bled,  uying 
p' aijnily,  "  I  will  lOOn  send  j'ou  to  Moset,"  meaning 
his  studies.  This  Mr.  H.  undeninnd  in  the  litem 
sense,  and  answered  in  a  muttering  tone,  "  I  beliere, 
doctor,  you  will ;"  and  he  was  so  much  displeased,  that 
he  dismissed  hioi  for  another  physician,  but  died  a  few 
days  after,  August  28,  17S7. 

Mr.  H.  thought  that  th«  Hebrew  Scriptures  com- 
piise  a  perfect  ijstem  of  natural  philosophy,  theology, 
and  religion.  He  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of 
tbe. Hebrew  language,  that  he  thought  the  Almighty 
must  have  employed  it  to  cammunicate  every  apeciea 
of  knowledge,  human  and  divine;  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, every  species  of  knowledge  ii  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Both  be  and  his  followers  laid  great  stresa 
oniheevidenceof  Hebrewetymology.  AflerOrigen,BDd 
other  eminent  commentators,  he  asserted,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  to  be  understood  and  interpretedin  a  literal) 
but  in  a  typical  sense,  and  according  to  the  radicat  im- 
port of  the  Hebrew  expressions ;— that  even  the  histo- 
rical parts,  and  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  and  Levities!  law,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered in  this  light:  and  he  also  asserted,  that,  agre^ 
.  ably  to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  the  Hebrew  Scrip. 
.  lures  would  be  found  amply  to  testify  concerning  the 
nature  and  ofSccs  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  plan  was  to 
find  Saturai  I'hitotojAy  in  the  Bible,  where  hitherto  it 
had  been  thought  no  such  thing  was  to  be  met  with,  or 
ever  intended.  His  editors  tell  ns,  he  found,  upon 
examination,  "  That  the  Hebrew  ScriplurcH  no  when 
ascribe  motion  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  nor  (iiiednesa  to 
the  earth ;  that  they  describe  the  created  system  Co  be 
a  plenum  without  any  vacuum  at  all,  and  reject  the  as- 
■stance  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  any  such  occult 
qualities,  for  performing  the  stated  operations  of  nature, 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  mechanisni  of  the  heavens. 
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Id  their  three-fold  eondKton  otfirt,  tigkl,  and  ipirit,  m 
air,  the  mftterial  agenls  let  to  vorlt  ai  the  heKinninf 
^tluii  the  hcBTeni,  thus  framed  bj  Almifthijr  iritdoni.m 
■D  instituted  emblem  and  viaible  tubstiaute  of  Jfkifttk 
Aitim,  the  etCFDol  three,  the  co-^qual  and  co-adorabls 
Trinity  in  Unity  i—ih«t  the  unity  of  subUiince  in  tbc 
hearena  painti  out  the  unity  nf  ewence,  and  the  di^ 
tinction  of  cooditiona,  ihe  per«onu]itv  in  Deiiy,  wiihont 
COofoundinK  the  per*ona  or  ilividin)(  the  aubilancb 
And  that  /rum  their  being  nrH>di;  einbleina,  thcj'  art 
called  in  Hebrew  Shrmim.  the  namea,  reprvacntaijrea, 
ar  aubsiitutra ;  expresning  by  iluir  nanien,  that  ifaev 
are  cmblema,  and  by  their  conditions  or  offireis  what  tt 
ii  they  are  cmblL-ma  nf."  Mr.  H.  also  Tound.  that  the 
Hebrew  Scripture!  have  «ome  ca|i<tal  worda,  which  he  hu 
proved,  or  endeavoured  to  prove,  contain  in  tlieir  radical 
fneaniag  the  greHtest  and  mutt  comfortable  truih*.  That 
the  vardEli^im,  which  we  call  God,  heread^ij^im.and 
refer* it  to  the  o.ith  or  conditional  ext^cratiun,  by  ohicli 
the  eternal  covenant  off-race  amimg  the  peraon^i  in  Jeho- 
vah,  waa  and  ia  conhrmed.  The  word  Jiertlh,  which 
our  tranalation  rendera  Covenant,  and  upon  vhuh  ia 
built  the  favourite  doctrine  of  mutual  covinanli  txs 
tween  God  and  man,  between  Creator  and  c^eBtu^^ 
yea,  be  matters  now  ttand,  between  king  and  rebci,  lie 
construca  to  signify,  ■'  he  or  tliat  which  puiifivs,'*  and 
■o  the  furijier  or  purification^/^,  not  vsitk,  man.  Tha 
Cherubim,  which  have  been  made  "  Angela  placed  as  ■ 
guard  to  frighten  Adam  from  breaking  into  Kden 
uain,"  he  explaina  to  have  been  an  hieroftlyphic  M 
dirine  conatructioD,  or  a  aacred  image  to  deacribe,  a* 
ftr  as  figurea  could  go,  Ilie  Aleim  and  man  taken  in, 
or  Humanity  united  to  Deity.  Irt  like  manner,  be 
treata  aeveial  other  worda  of  similar,  though  not  quite  aa 
Bolemn,  import.  Hence  he  drew  this  concluaion,"  thatall 
the  rites  and  ceremoniei  nf  the  Jewiih  diapenaalion  wera 
80  many  delineationa  of  Christ,  in  vhHt  he  waa  to  be,  ta 
do,  anil  to  tuffer,  and  that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  ta 
be  types  ofhia  actions  andaufferinga,  and  by  performiof 
them  BB  auch,  were  in  ao  far  Cliristiana,  buth  in  btlE 
•imI  practttK.''     Hw  fa\\o«v»  vftvi.'a\siiA,  that  the  Cb^ 
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teace  ID  them,  were  not  only  einblemalical  figures,  r«- 
presentiaic  the  peraoni  ot  ihe  evtr-bltdsed  I'rinity,  m 
cpgaged  In  covenant  fur  \\ie  redrmptiun  of  man,  but 
•Ito  that  they  were  intendnl  "  to  keep  or  preserve  the 
way  ot  ihe  tree  of  lile, — to  ihrnr  man  the  way  to  life 
eternal,  and  keep  him  from  losing  or  departing  from  it." 
That  Melchizedec  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  there 
COD  be  little  doubt;  but  that  be  waa  actually  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Trinity,  In  a  human  form,  is  a  tenet 
of  the  Hutchinionians,  though  not  entirely  peculiar  to 
thetn.  Mr.  H.  iuppnsei,  "  ine  sir  exists  in  three  con- 
ditio Ds,  if  re,  ligAt,  and  iptnt ;  the  two  latter  are  tbe 
finer  and  grosser  parts  of  ihe  air  in  motion  :  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  the  air  is  finer  and  finer  till  it  becomes 
pure  'iffht  near  the  confines  of  the  sun,  and  fire  in  the 
orb  of  the  sun,  or  solar  focus.  From  the  earth  towards 
the  circumference  of  this  system,  in  which  he  includes 
the  fixed  stars,  the  air  becomes  ([rosser  and  grosser  till 
it  becomes  stsfnant,  in  which  condition  it  is  at  the  ut- 
most  verge  of  this  system:  from  whence  (in  his  opi- 
nion) the  expression  of  ■  outer  darktiesi,  and  blacK- 
neis  of  darkness,"  used  in  the  New  Testament,  seems 
to  be  taken."  These  are  some  of  the  principal  out- 
lines of  this  author's  doctrinei,  which  have  been  patri>- 
nized  by  sereral  eminent  divines,  both  of  the  church  and 
among  t  e  disenters. 

The  followers  of  Mr,  Hutchinson  have  not  erected 
theroielves  into  a  sect  or  separate  community,  though 
they  have  suffered  much  obi oquy  from  their  brethren, 
and  have  been  accounted  by  the  world  little  better  than 
madmen.  They  are  of  all  men  the  most  averre  from 
■ehism,  —  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best  and  truest 
diurchmen  of  these  mrJern  times,  and  not  for  behind 
the  most  learned  in  the  church.  Among  them  may 
still  be  reckoned  some  eminent  and  respectable  divines, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  their  numbers 
seem  at  present  lo  be  rather  on  the  decrease.  Of  those 
who,  in  their  day,  were  ranked  in  the  list  of  Hiilchio- 
•onians,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  and  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  lexico- 
graphers 1  Mr.  Holloway,  author  of  "  Origiaatt"  and 
■•  Letter  and  lipint i"    Dr.  Hodges,  pmost  oC  OntV 


Ccdlege,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Menrjr  Lee,  UtlMr  oT  Sopbrai 
BT  "  SaluTt't  CkaToeUriaiet  ^  the  Trnthi"  Dr.  We^ 
Iherdl,  late  muter  of  Univenitv  Collece,  Oxrord;  Hr. 
Romaine;  biihop  Horne;  and  Mr.  Wihiaui  Janet,  iIk 
biahop'*  learned  friend  and  biographer. 

It  was  in  the  etymological  quarter,  whercM  tbi 
Hulchiflionian*  teemed  moai  vulnerable,  or  «liere  ibej 
mi^t,  at  least,  be  annoyed  with  the  moil  uppearance 
of  advantage.  Even  toiue  of  Mr.  Hulchirtan't  frieodi 
acknowledge,  that  he  laid  too  great  a  ttrett  in  vnaj 
initancet,  on  the  evidence  of  Hebrew  etymolcgj,  and 
admit  that  some  of  hit  followert  adopted  a  mode  of 
•pealcing,  which  had  a  nearer  retemblance  to  cant  tod 
jargon,  than  to  tound  and  tober  learning. 

}!ifdriipanutata,  a  lect,  who  were  the  followert  of  Talian, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Municheet. 

Hmatialictd  union,  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
tlie  divine. 

Hypiittarii,  a  lect  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  called  from 
the  profetsion  they  made  of  worahipping  the  moit  high 
God.  Their  docirinet  wrre  taid  (o  be  an  uaembligc 
of  Paganitm,  Judaitm,  and  Cbriatianily. 

Jacobhi,  a  name  given  in  France  to  the  religioiu 
who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  on  account  of  their 
principal  convEUt,  which  it  near  the  gale  of  St.  James, 
Lot.  Jacabtit.  at  Parit.  They  are  tiao  called  Friars 
Predicant,  or  Preaching  Friars,  and  make  one  of  the 
four  orders  of  Mendicantt. 

Jamiitei,  a  sect  of  Chriiiiani  in  Syria  and  Metopataiiitt, 
■o  called,  either  from  one  Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Empernr  Mauricius,  or  from  ooe 
Jacob,  a  Monk,  surnam«l  Zanzalet,  who  flourished  in 
550.  The  JacobiteG  are  one  of  the  (wo  sect*  wbicb 
sprung  from  the  followert  of  Dioecorus  and  Eutyches, 
who  refuted  to  consent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
They  are  divided  among  themselves,  some  following 
the  rtet  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing 
reparatcd  from  the  church  of  Home.  There  in  altott 
present  a  division  among  the  latter,  wlio  have  two 
rival  PaiiiaicVit,  one  of  whom  resides  nt  Caramit,  and 
the  other  at  Denia^ttansu    K»\n'C«v«\t\»>V<A{,  (he|ata 


'  MonopliTiitM ;  that  !■,  thcyhold  but  one  naiare  in 
Jeaus  Ctimt,  which  wu  the  Mntiment  of  Diot'Corus. 
They  pretend,  howerer,  that  lliey  expljiD  themselin 
h  this  manner  cnncerning  the  union  of  nature  and  per- 
son in  Cliriii,  only  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  Net- 
toriant,  but  that  in  effect  they  do  Dot  differ  far  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  eatablishet  two  naturea  in 
Cliriat.  With  reaped  to  pulsatory,  and  prayera  for 
the  dead,  they  are  of  the  aame  opinion  with  the  Greeka, 
and  the  other  Eastern  Chriitiana.  They  coniecril« 
the  euchariat  with  leavened  bread;  they  neglect  con- 
feasion,  believing  it  not  to  be  of  divine  inetitution.  The 
Jacobites  perform  divine  aervice  in  the  Chaldvan  lan- 
guage, though  they  apeaL  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  At- 
tnenian.  Their  prieata  aay  masi  in  Hebrew.  They 
admiuiater  the  euchariat  to  the  people,  and  even  to 
young  children,  in  both  kinda.  They  hold  the  real 
presence,  and  tranaubitantiation,  and  honour  tlie  holy 
■acrament,  when  the  Catholic  prieata  carry  it  to  the 
aick  person  :  whereas  the  Syrians  of  the  Greek  church 
refuse  thia  reapect  to  the  euchariat,  consecrated  by 
Cathulica. 

JanseniiU,  from  Cornelius  Janaen,  Biahop  of  Yprea  in 
Flanders,  in  1630.  The  whole  doctrine  is  reducible  to 
these  five  points.  I.  Some  commanda  of  God  are  ini- 
peaaible  to  righteous  men,  even  though  they  endeavour 
with  all  iheir  powers  to  accomplish  them,  the  grace 
being  wanted  by  which  ihey  should  be  able  to  pertbrm 
them.  II.  In  the  state  of  corrupted  nature,  a  man 
cannot  resist  inward  grace.  III.  To  merit,  or  de- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  currupt  nature,  it  is  not 
necessary,  or  requieiie,  that  a  man  ahould  have  that 
liberty  which  eactudea  oeceaaiiy,  that  which  excludea 
constraint  i«  sufficient.  IV.  The  Seraipelagiana  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  iaward  preventing  grace  to  each 
act  in  particular,  and  even  to  the  beginning  of  faith ; 
but  held  they  were  heretics,  in  regard  i\iey  asserted 
ttiis  grace  was  such,  as  that  the  will  of  man  might  either 
reaist  or  obey  it.  V.  It  ia  Semipelagianiam  to  say,  tliat 
jeaus  Christ  died,  or  shed  his  blood,  for  all  men  in 
general. 

leonoclatttt,  bmken  of  ioages.     A  name    nWitk  ^!a.'^ 
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diurch  of  Rome  gWet  to  tU  wlio  reject  die  ow  of 
imager  in  religious  roatterg. 

JeomUatra,  one  who  worships  images.  A  name  which  tKa 
Iconoclastes  give  to  those  of  the  Romsa  CathoUe 
church  who  are  said  to  worship  images. 

Jeronjfmitest  or  Hieronymites«  a  denomination  giyealo 
divers  orders,  or  congregations  of  religious  ;  otherwke 
called  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerom. 

Jeiuatest  an  order  of  religious,  otherwise  called  ApostoKcsl 
Clerks*  or  Jesuates  of  St.  Jerom.  Thej  were  founded 
by  John  Columbine,  and  approved  of  by  Urban  V.  in 
1867,  at  Viterbo ;  where  he  himself  gave  to  such  as 
were  present,  the  habit  they  were  to  wear.  They  fal- 
lowed the  rule  of  St.  AugustinOi  and  were  ranked 
among  the  order  of  Mendicants.  For  two  centuries 
they  were  mere  lay-brothers;  but  in  1606,  Paul  V. 
gave  them  leave  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  In  m  ost  of 
their  houses  they  were  employed  in  pharmacy ;  others 
practised  distillation,  and  solcf  aqua  vf^tf,  which  occa- 
sioned their  being  called  aqua  vita^mongers.  Being 
very  rich  in  the  state  of  Venice,  that  republic  solicited 
their  suppression,  and  obtained  it  of  Clement  IX.  their 
effects  being  employed  towards  the  support  of  the  war 
in  Candia. 

JentitSt  a  roost  famous  religious  order  in  the  church  of 
Rome.    See  a  full  account  of  them  in  the  text. 

Jttuminedf  UluminaH^  a  church -term,  anciently  applied  to 
auch  persons  as  had  received  baptism.  This  name  was 
occasioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  baptism  of  adults, 
which  consisted  in  putting  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hand 
of  the  person  baptised,  as  a  symbol  of  the  faith  and 
grace  he  had  received  in  the  sacrament.  They  are 
also  the  names  of  a  sect  who  sprung  up  in  Spain  about 
the  year  1575.  Their  principal  doctrines  were,  that, 
by  means  of  a  sublime  manner  of  prayer  which  they 
had  attained  to,  they  entered  into  so  perfect  a  state, 
that  they  had  no  occasion  for  ordinances,  sacraments, 

f  nor  scarcely  good  works. 

JhfafuUion,  a  term  used  among  divines,  to  signify  the 

opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucharist, 

who  believe  that  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  remain, 

togeUiet  ^Vdi  ^eVKiA.^)  ol  ^>ax  ^viWu  ^  %€vftc  consccratioo. 
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tmjy^fypytaium^  if  a  term  used  when  the  profits  of  an 
eecietiastical  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  1  ayman . 

l/^ralapsariit  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Predestinarians,  who 
maintain  that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  men 
only  to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the  means 
necessary  to  save  themselves  if  they  would.  The  ene- 
mies  of  the  Calvinists  have  charged  them  with  being 
Infralapsarii,  merely  because  they  assert  that  **  God 
has  created  a  certain  number  of  men  only  to  be  saved  ;** 
leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  consequences  of  their  original 
sin. 

Jnauisitionf  W9S  first  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  in 
Italy,  against  the  Albigenses,  A.  D.  ISCH.  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  A.  D.  1229.  It  was 
first  erected  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1496,  about  four  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  and  committed  to  the 
Dominicans  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1V3S.  It  is  now 
abolished  in  almost  all  Catholic  countries ;  and  never 
formed  any  part  of  the  Cathulic  doctrine. 

Interdict^  a  censure  inflicted  by  a  Pope  or  Bishop,  sus* 
pending  the  priests  from  their  functions,  and  depriving 
the  people  or  the  use  of  sacraments  divine  service,  and 
Christian  burial. 

IntreUej  a  psalm  or  hymn  containing  something  pro- 
phetical of  the  evangelical  history,  used  upon  each 
Sunday  and  holiday,  or  is  some  waj  or  other  proper  to 
the  day.  This,  from  its  being  sung  or  said  whilst  the 
priest  makes  his  entrance  within  the  rails  of  the  com- 
munion-table, was  called  introitus,  or  introiU. 

JoachomiteSf  the  name  of  a  sect,  the  followers  of  one 
.Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria,  who,  with  his 
works,  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Lateran  in 
1215,  and  in  that  of  Aries  in  1260. 

Jubilee^  a  grand  church  solemnity,  or  ceremony,  cele- 
brated at  Rome.     See  the  text. 

K^fphontsMf  an  ancient  punishment,  frequently  uft>. 
dergone  by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times ;  wherein 
the  body  of  the  person  lo  suffer  was  anointed  with 
honey,  and  so  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  the  flies  and 
wasps  might  be  tempted  to  torment  bimi 


Kyu  Eteii  tiif  lignifiet  Lord  k&99  nercy  upon  me.  It  it 
the  torin  often  made  use  of  in  tUe  prayen  of  the  Jeir», 
Pagant,  ChrUtianSt  Ac.  but  the  Christian  church  baih 
endeavoured  to  coiitecrate  ii  in  a  particular  manner  in 
its  worship.  The  form  is  notwithstanding  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks. 


Zatfyi  those  who  are  not  or  the  order  of  the  cleriry. 
They  were  first  refused  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1418. 

Lampadnry^  an  officer  in  tlie  ancient  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  business  it  was  to  see  the  church  well 
lighted,  and  to  bear  a  taper  before  the  Emperor,  the 
J&mpress,  and  thePatriarch,  when  they  went  to  churck 
or  in  procession. 

Lampetians,  a  sect  who  fell  in  with  many  of  the  opioions 
or  the  Aerians. 

Lamprovhorus,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the 
Neophytes,  during  the  seven  days  that  succeeded  their 
baptism.  In  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the  new  Christisa 
was  clothed  with  a  white  robe,  which  he  wore  for  tht 
weejc  following,  and  was  thence  called  lamprophorut^ 
which  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  and  signifies 
-^  person  wearing  a  shining  garment. 

LateroHt  originally  the  proper  name  of  a  man  ;  whence  it 
descended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome,  and  to  the 
buildings  since  erected  in  its  place,  particularly  a  churck 
called  St  John  of  Lateran,  which  is  the  pnncipal  see 
of  the  Popedom. 

Latitudinartan,  a  person  not  conforming  to  any  particu- 
lar opinion  or  standard,  but  of  such  moderation  as  to 
suppose  that  persons  of  difierent  persuasions  will  be 
admitted  into  heaven.  The  term  was  more  particularly 
applied  to  those  pacific  doctors  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  offered  themselves  as  mediators  between  the 
more  violent  Episcopalians,  and  the  rigid  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  respecting  the  forms  of  church  go* 
vernment,  public  worship,  and  certain  religious  tenets, 
more  especially  such  as  were  debated  between  the  Ar- 
mi»i%ns  aud  CaV^muU.     The  chief  leaders  of  tbr^ 


Laiitudinarians  were  Hales  and  Chillineworth ;  but 
More,  Cudworth,  Gale,  Whichcot,  and  Tulotton,  weve 
also  among  the  number.  These  men  were  firmly  al- 
tached  to  the  church  of  England :  but  they  did  nol 
consider  episcopacy  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Christian  church  Hence  they  main* 
tained  that  those  who  adopted  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  worship,  were  not,  on  that  account,  to  be 
excluded  from  their  communion,  or  to  forfeit  the  title 
of  brethren.  As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion,  they 
took  the  system  of  Episcopius  for  their  model,  and  like 
him,  reduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
to  a  few  points.  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  they 
endeavoured  to  show  the  contending  parties,  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  oppose  each  other  with  such  animosity 
and  bitterness,  since  the  subjects  of  their  debates  were 
matters  of  an  indifferent  nature  with  respect  to  salva- 
tion. They  met,  however,  with  much  opposition,  and 
were  branded  as  Atheists  and  Deists  by  bonie,  and  as 
Socinians  by  others ;  but  upon  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  H.  they  were  raised  to  the  first  dignities  of  tlie 
church,  and  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

Laymen^  the   same  as  Laity      They  were  excluded,  as 

^  not  eligible,  for  bishops  or  deacons,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  Stephen  HI.  A.  D.  769. 

Ltcticarius,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church,  whose  bosi- 
sincss  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of  those  who  died, 
and  to  bury  them.  They  were  also  denominated  decam 
and  copiata. 

Legate^  in  Latin  lesatus,  a  Cardinal,  or  Bishop,  whom  the 
Pope  sends  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign  Princes. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz,  legates  d  latere^ 
legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati  natu 
Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  legates  ^  latere; 
such  are  those  whom  the  Pope  commissions  to  take  hia 
place  in  councils,  so  called,  in  regard  that  the  Pope 
never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  favourites  and 
confidents,  who  are  always  at  his  side,  d  latere.  These 
■re  usually  Cardinals.  A  legate  d  latere  has  the  power 
of  conferring  benefices  without  mandate,  of  legitimating 
bastards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  cross  carried  before 
Uan,  ■■  the  ensign  of  hia  authority.    The  legatee  d$ 
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Utertt  are  those  who  tre  not  Cardinals,  but  yet  an 
iii8tUute«l  with  an  apostolical  legation.  Legates  by 
office  are  thoi^e  who  have  not  any  particular  legation 
given  them,  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and 
•snk  in  the  church,  become  legates;  such  are  the 
Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Aries.  But  the  authority 
9f  these  legates  is  miich  inferior  to  that  of  the  legates 
d  latere.  The  power  of.  a  legate  is  aometiines  given 
without  the  title :  some  of  the  nuncios  are  invested 
with  it.  It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  or 
England,  from  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  English,  unless  the 
King  should  desire  it  upon  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English 
prelates  to  determine.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
ll.  when  Cardinal  Vivian,  who  was  sent  legate  into 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway,  arrived  in  England  on 
his  journey  thither,  the  King  sent  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
cheater  and  Ely  to  ask  him  by  whose  authority  he  ven- 
tured into  the  kingdom  without  his  leave?  nor  was  he 
suffered  to  proceed,  till  he  had  given  an  oath  not  to 
stretch  his  commission  beyond  his  Highne^s's  pleasure 
In  any  particular. 

^C«eir/,  auadragesima^  a  time  of  mortiBcation,  during  thespace  . 
of  forty  days,  wherein  Christians  are  enjoined  to  fast, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  miraculous  fastin)^ 
so  long  in  the  desart,  and  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
feast  of  Easter.  Lent  was  first  observed  in  England  by 
Ercumbert,  seventh  King  of  Kent,  A.  D.  800.  The 
Greek  church  observe  five  Lents,  the  Jacobites  the 
same  number,  and  the  Maronites  six. 

lAbdlaticiy  an  ancient  kind  of  apostates  from  Christianity 
under  the  persecution  of  Decius,  who  abjured  their  faith 
in  private,  and  were,  by  a  certificate  of  such  abjuration, 
sheltered  from  any  further  molestation  on  account  of 
their  religion. 

Ubertines^  a  denomination  that  arose  in  Flanders  about  the 
year  1325.  The  heads  of  tin's  party  were  one  Copin,  aod 
Quintin,  of  Picardy.  The  doctrines  they  taught  are 
coroprined  in  the  following  propositions:  that  the  Deity 
IS  the  sole  operating  cause  in  tiie  mind  of  man,  and  the 
iflnnediate  aviVbor  of  ail  human  actional   that  couse* 
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qaently  the  diainctions  of  good  and  evil,  which  have 
oeen  established  with  respect  to  these  actions,  are  false 
and  grnundleKs,  and  that  men  properly  speaking, 
cannot  commit  sin ;  that  religion  consists  in  the  union 
of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul^  with  the  Supreme  Being 
that  all  those  who  have  attained  to  this  happy  union  by 
sublime  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind  are  allowed 
to  indulge  without  exception  or  restraint,  their  appetitca 
and  passions,  as  all  their  actions  are  then  perfectly 
innocent ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  tlie  budy  they 
are  to  be  united  to  the  Deity. 

This  denomination  permitted  their  followers  to  call 
themselves  either  Catholics  or  Lutherans. 

LimbvSt  a  term  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  ibr 
that  place  where  the  Patriarchs  are  supposed  to  baire 
waited  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  where  they 
imagine  our  Saviour  continued  from  the  time  of  bis 
death  to  that  of  his  resurrection.  It  is  also,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Catholics,  the  place  destined  to  receive  the 
souls  of  infants,  who  die  without  baptism.  The 
fathers  call  this  place  Umbus  eo  quod  sit  linUnu 
in/eriorum ;  as  being  the  margin,  or  frontier,  of  the 
other  world. 

LUany.  The  word  Litany,  in  its  original  meaning,  is  but 
another  name  for  prayer  in  general,  and  is  used  as  such 
by  Heathen  authors.  In  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  a  litany  is  a  solemn  form  of  supplication  to  God. 

IMurg^t  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  general  belonging 
to  divine  service.  In  a  more  restrained  signification, 
liturgy  is  used  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  signify 
the  mass,  and  among  Protestants  the  Common  Prayer 

Lollards,  This  sect,  spread  throughout  Germany,  had 
for  their  leader  Walter  Lollard,  who  began  to  disperse 
his  opinions  about  the  year  1315.  He  despised  soma 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  church  of  Rome,  her  ceremo- 
nies and  constitutions;  observed  not  the  fea«ts  of  the 
church,  nor  its  abstinencies ;  acknowledged  not  the 
intercession  of  the  saints,  nor  believed  that  the  damned 
in  hell  would  one  day  be  saved  In  England  the  foW 
lowers  of  Wicklifle  were  so  called,  by  way  of  reproad^ 
from  some  affinity  there  was  between  some  of  th«fcr 
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laoeti;  though  others  ure  of  o[HDion  tho  Eogliih  Lol- 
lards came  from  Germany. 
JLove  (the  family  of)  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  which  arose  in 
Holland,  and  being  propagated  cross  the  Channel,  ap- 
peared in  England  about  the  year  1580.  These  sectaries 
pretended  to  a  more  than  ordinary  sanctity,  which  gain- 
ed upon  the  affections  of  the  common  people.  They  s£> 
firmed,  that  none  were  of  the  number  of  the  elect  but  such 
as  were  admitted  into  their  famil}',  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  reprobate,  and  consigned  over  to  eternal  damna- 
tion. In  order  to  propagate  their  opinions,  they  dis- 
persed books  translated  out  of  Dutch  into  English,  in- 
titledy  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  Documental  Sen- 
tences, The  prophecy  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  The  pub- 
lishing of  Peace  upon  Earth,  &c.  Queen  Elizabetli 
issued  a  proclamation  against  these  sectaries,  and  order- 
ed  their  book.s  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

Lucianists,  or  Lucanists,  a  religious  sect,  so  called  from 
Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,  io  the  second  century,  being  a 
disciple  of  Marciun,  whose  errors  he  followtd,  adding 
some  new  ones  to  them.  Epiphanius  says  he  abandoB- 
ed  Marcion,  teaching  that  people  ought  not  to  marry, 
for  fear  of  enriching  the  Creator ;  and  yet  other  authors 
mention,  that  he  held  this  error  in  common  with  Mar- 
cion, and  other  Gnostics.  He  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  asserting  it  lo  be  material.  There  was  an- 
other sect  of  Lucianisis,  who  appeared  some  time  aft«r 
the  Arians.  They  taught,  that  the  Father  had  been  a 
Father  always,  and  that  he  had  the  name  even  before 
he  begat  the  Son,  as  having  in  him  tht*  power  or  faculty 
of  generation  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  accounted  for 
the  eternity  of  the  Son. 

Lucj/erianSf  a  religous  sect,  who  adhered  to  the  schist 
of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cn^liari,  in  the  fourth  century. 
St.  Augustin  seems  to  intimate,  that  they  believed  the 
soul  transmitted  from  the  children  to  their  fathers. 
Theodoret  says,  that  Lucifer  was  the  author  of  a  new 
error.  The  Luciferinns  increased  greatly  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Egypt,  Sec.  The  nccjsion  of  the  schism  was, 
that  Lucifer  would  not  allow  any  acts  he  had   done  to 

*  be  abolished.     There  wore  but  two  Luciferian  Bishops, 
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buc  a  great  number  of  priesu  and  deacoiM .    The  Luci- 
terians  bore  a  peculiar  aversion  to  tlie  Ariant* 

M. 

Macedonians^  Cbristians  in  the  fourth  centtirr,  fol- 
lowers, of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  pretty  much  of  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  and 
as  he  governed  the  church  in  an  imperious  manner,  and 
removed  the  body  of  Gonstantine  from  the  church  of 
the  Apostles  to  tnat  of  Acacius  the  martyr,  he  was  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople  deposed.  His  principal 
tenet  was.  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  mere '  creature, 
though  above  the  angels*  This  sect  made  extraordinary 
professions  of  austerity,  and  became  very  numerous,  as 
most  of  the  Arians  fell  in  with  them. 

Magdalen,  St.  religious  of,  a  denomination  given  to  nmny 
communities  of  nuns,  consisting  generally,  of  penitent 
courtezans,  sometimes  also  called  Magdalenettes :  such 
as  those  of  Metz,  established  in  1452 :  those  at  Paris, 
in  1492;  those  of  Naples,  in  1324,  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Sancha,  to  serve  as  a  retreat  for  public  cour- 
tezans, who  should  quit  their  vicious  courses,  and  be* 
take  themselves  to  repentance ;  and  those  of  Rouen  and 
Bourdeaux,  who  had  their  original  among  those  of 
Paris.  In  each  of  these  monasteries  there  are  three 
kinds  of  persons  and  congregations,  viz.  first,  those 
who  are  admitted  to  make  vows,  who  bear  the  name  of 
St.  Magdalen ;  the  second,  those  who  are  not  admiHeil 
to  make  vows,  and  who  are  called  of  St.  Martha ;  ami, 
thirdly,  the  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus,  composed  of 
such  as  are  detained  by  force.  The  religious  of  St» 
Magdalen  at  Rome  were  established  by  Leo  X.  Clemeoi 
VlII.  settled  a  revenue  upon  them,  and  ordered  that 
the  effects  of  all  public  prostitutes  should  be  theins 
dying  intestate  and  that  the  testaments  of  the  resi 
should  be  invalid,  unless  they  bequeathed,  at  least,  a 
fifth  of  their  effects  to  them. 

idanichecSf  Manicheans,  or  Manichoei,  a  sect  of  ancient 
hereticp,  who  asserted  two  principles,  so  called  fVom 
their  author  Manes,  or  Manicheus,  a  Persian  by  natioiu 
He  established  two  principles,  viz*  a  good  one  ard  an 
evil  one.    The  first,  whicn  he  called  light,  did  noUiin^ 
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but  ffood ;  and  the  lecond,  which  he  cftDad  dirirnwi 
nothing  but  eviL 

MarUUianum^  the  doctrinet  tnd  opiniooa  of  the  Marcd- 
lians,  so  called  from  Marcellut«of  Ancyra,  their  leader, 
who  was  accused  of  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Sabelfiofc 

Mardonitet^  a  very  ancient  and  popular  sect  in  the  time 

*  >f  Epiphanius,  so  called  from  their  author  Marcion, 
the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Pontus.  He  laid  down  two  prin- 
ciples, the  one  good,  the  other  evil ;  he  denied  thereat 
birth,  incarnation,  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
held  them  all  to  be  only  apparent.  He  taught  two 
Christs,  one  sent  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  world,  and 
another  whom  the  Creator  would  send  to  re-establish 
the  Jews.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  sod 
allowed  none  to  be  baptised  but  those  who  preserved 
their  continence ;  but  these  he  granted  might  be  bsp» 
tised  three  times. 

Marciiest  a  sect  in  the  2nd  century,  who  made  profession 
of  doing  every  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  and 
without  any  fear.  They  were  so  called  from  one 
Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priesthood,  and  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  sacraments,  on  women. 

MarcosianSf  an  ancient  sect,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  apocryphal  books,  which 
they  held  for  canonical,  and  of  the  same  authority  with 
ours. 

Maroniteii  a  sect  of  eastern  Christians,  who  follow  the 
Syrian  rite,  and  are  subject  to  the  Pope,  their  principal 
habitation  being  on  Mount  Libanua,  where  they  have 
a  Patriarch,  who  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Connubin, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch. 

Masbothaii  the  name  of  a  sect,  or  rather  of  two  sects. 
The  first,  one  of  tlie  seven  sects  that  arose  out  of 
Judaism,  and  proved  very  troublesome  to  the  church ; 
the  other  was  one  of  the  seven  Jewish  sects  before  the 
comingof  Jesus  Christ.  » 

JMassalians,  certain  sectaries,  so  called  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  prayer^  it  being  their  distinguishing 
tenet,  that  a  roan  is  to  pray,  without  ceasine,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  this  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  salvation. 
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Matenatislt^  those  vho  reject  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  iomiatt* 
riaiicy  ot*  the  soul 

1  He  Mati&rialists  believe,  that  man  does  not  consist  of 
two  substances  essentially  different  from  each  other,  but 
is  of  an  uniform  composition ;  and  that  the  cooscioua 
principle,  or  what  we  generally  term  the  soul,  is  merely 
a  property  resulting  from  such  an  organic  structure  as 
that  of  the  brain.  From  this  hypothesis  it  seems  to 
follow,  as  an  immediate  and  necessary  consequence, 
tliat  the  soul  is  not  naturally  immortal ;  and  that  there 
is  no  intermediate  state  of  consciousness  between  death 

'  and  the  resurrection,  for  the  properties  of  sensation 
and  thought  must  of  couidc  be  extinguished  at  the  di^ 
solution  of  that  system  of  organized  matter,  to  which 
they  appertain.  In  searching  the  Scriptures  for  pa»- 
sa^es  expressive  of  the  sute  of  man  at  death,  the  Ma- 
terialists cite  Job  xiv.  7—12,  Psalm  ▼!.  5,  &c.  as  texts 
in  which  they  find  such  deolarations  as  they  conceive  ex- 
pressly exclude  any  trace  of  sense^  thought^  or  enjn^ 

MslchisedeckianSf  a  sect  which  raised  Melcbisedeck  even 
to  an  equality  with  Jesus  Christ :  they  are  sometimes 
called  Theodosiatu, 

Melclutesy  a  religious  sect  in  the  Levant  and  Syria,  who 
scarcely  differ  from  the  Greek  church  either  in  faith  or 
practice.  They  deny  purgatory,  the  primacy  of  th0 
rope ;  admit  the  Arabic  canons  as  of^  equal  vaHdlly 
with  those  of  the  Roman  church. 

Mendicants^  beggars.  There  are  four  principal  orders  of 
friars  n«endicant;  viz.  the  Carmelites,  Jacobines,  Fran* 
ciscans,  and  Augustines.  Among  them  are  also  ranked, 
the  Capuchins,  Recollects,  Minims,  and  others,  who 
are  branches  of  the  former. 

Mennmttes,  a  harmless  sect  of  Christians  in  the  United 
Provinces,  that  first  appeared  about  the  year  1496* 
'I'hey  held  that  there  is  no  original  sin ;  that  m  speaking 
of  tnc  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we  roust  not  uaa 
tlic  word  person,  nor  that  of  Trinity ;  that  Jesus  ChrisI 
dui  not  take  his  flesh  from  the  substance  of  his  mofbtrf 
but  that  he  brought  it  from  heaven ;  and  that  the  imioD 

^  or  ttie  divine  and  human  nature  was  so  eflectcdf  tlMl  h# 
was  capable  of  dying  or  sdbring  ia  bii  dtfioe  ••  wcH  at 
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kumtn  Dftliure.  Thej  forbid  all  kind  of  •  veariog ;  dny 
that  magistrates  ought  to  use  the  tword,  though  Ar 
panishment  of  crimei ;  disallow  of  war ;  Ibrbid  ministen 
of  the  gospel  preaching  for  hire :  refute  the  baptism  of 
infanta;  and  believe  the  souls  of  good  men  are  reserved 
in  some  unknown  place  to  the  day  of  jodement.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  them,  viz.  those  of  ^iezeland,  and 
those  of  Flanders.  The  latter  are  more  strict  in  their 
church  discipline.  Both  recommend  toleration  in  rdi- 
gion,  and  will  receive  all  denominationa  of  Christisns 
to  their  communion,  provided  they  be  of  good  morals, 
and  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  how- 
ever divided  they  may  be  with  respect  to  articles  of 
faith.    In  ouiny  particulars  they  resemble  the  Quakers. 

Ueiempsjfchif  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  imitation  of 
Pythagoras,  held  the  Metempsychosia,  or  transmigra- 
tion (»f  souls. 

MiUennrians^  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  first  century, 
who  believed  that  the  saints  shall  reign  with  Christ  on 
earth  a  thousand  years.  This  opinion  was  indeed  em- 
braced,  as  a  principle  of  faith,  by  many  other  sectaries, 
as  the  Cerinthians,  the  Marcionites,  the  Montanists, 
the  Melcians,  and  the  Apollinarians,  and  by  several 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  even  martyrs;  as  Papias, 
Tusiin,  IrensM,  Nepos,  Victorinbs,  Lactantius,  and 
Sulpitius  Severus.  They  held,  that  at\er  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  an  the  destruction  of  all  nations,  which 
4iall  follow,  there  shall  be  a  first  resurrection,  but  of 
the  just  only  ;  that  all  who  shall  be  found  upon  the 
earth,  both  good  and  bad,  shall  continue  alive,  the 
good  to  obey  the  juRt,  who  are  risen,  as  their  Princes: 
he  bad  to  be  conquered,  and  made  likewise  finally 
subject  to  them ;  that  Jesus  Christ  will  then  descend 
from  heaven  in  his  glory ;  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
will  be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  embellished ;  that  in  this 
New  Jerusalem  Jeftus  Christ  will  fix  the  seat  of  his  em* 
pirc,  and  reign  a  thousand  years,  with  the  saints,  ps* 
triarchs,  and  prophets,  who  shall  enjoy  perfect  and  un- 
interrupted felicity. 

iltninis,  an  order  of  religious,  instituted  about  the  year 
1440,  by  St.  Francis  de  Paulo. 

Minors^  or  fivats  Mmors^  an  a^)pe]Iation  assumed  by  the 
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Franciscans,  out  of  a  show  of  humility.  There  Is  afco 
an  order  of  regular  Minors  at  Naples,"^  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1588,  and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V« 

MolinistSf  a  sect  in  the  Roman  church,  who  follow  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuit  Molina,  relating  to  sufficient  and 
efficacious  grace.  Their  great  antagonists  are  the  Jan- 
seniatts. 

MolinosistSf  those  among  the  Catholics,  who  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  Molinos.     They  are  also  called  QuietUt9* 

MonopkysiteSf  a  general  name  given  to  all  those  sectaries  in 
the  Levant,  who  only  own  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 

MonothelUeSt  a  sect  of  Christians,  which  sprung  up  in  the 
7th  century,  out  of  the  Eutychians,  as  only  allowing  of 
one  will  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  allowed  of  two  wills 
in  Christ,  considered  with  regard  to  his  two  natures ; 
but  reduced  them  to  one,  by  reason  of  the  union  of 
the  two  natures ;  thinking  it  absurd,  that  there  should 
be  two  wills  in  one  person. 

MontanUtSf  a  denomination  that  arose  in  the  second 
century,  and  derived  their  name  from  Montanu^,  their 
leader.  Montnnus,  a  native  of  Ardabon,  in  Mcesia, 
affected  to  believe  himself  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter, 
and  that  he  was  sent  to  perfect  the  moral  doctrines 
of  Christ.  He  made  a  distinction  between  the  Com- 
forter promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  shed  upon  them  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  considered  the  former  as  a  divine 
teacher,  which  character  he  himself  assumed.  Not  less 
averse  to  the  arts  which  improve,  than  to  the  innocent 
enjoyments  which  embellish'  human  life,  Montanus 
anathematised  all  those  sciences  wJiich  have  polished  or 
entertained  mankind.  Not  only  the  male,  but  even  the 
female  disciples  of  this  heretic,  pretended  to  the  gifts  of 
inspiration;   amongst  whom  two  ladies  of  distinguished 

Suality  resigned  their  husbands,  and  every  delightful 
omestic  connexion,  to  preach  in  public  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  prophetic  spirit,  which  was 
generally  exertel  in  denunciations  of  woe  to  the  world, 
particularly  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Mug^letoniatiSf  a  religious  sect,  which  arose  in  England 
about  the  year  1657»  so  denominated  from  their  leader 
I^owick  MuggletoD,  a  journeyman  taylor.    He^  with 
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kit  tnociate  Reeves,  set  up  for  greet  prophets,  eod,  ai 
some  say,  pretended  to  an  absolute  power  of  saving  or 
damning  whom  they  pleased  ;  giving  out*  that  they  were 
the  two  last  witnesses  of  God  that  should  appear  before 
tlie  end  of  the  world.  They  still  exist ;  but  in  verr 
slender  numbers. 

N. 

VaxariteSf  or  Nazarenes,  a  sect  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church.  Thev  were  Jews  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  differed  from 
them  only  in  professing  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  There  were  two  kinds  of  Nazarenes,  the 
one  called  purCf  who  kept  the  law  of  Mo»es  and 
Christianity  together.  The  other  were  denominated 
Ebionites.  It  is  a  term  now  applied  to.  Christisns  in 
the  East  by  Mohammedans. 

Neopfiytesy  in  the  primitive  church,  were  new  Christians, 
or  tne  Heathens  newly  converted  to  the  faith.  The 
fathers  never  discovered  the  mysteries  of  their  religion 
to  the  Neophytes. 

ifestorianSt  a  sect,  still  said  to  be  fubsisting  in  some  parti 
of  the  Levant,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  iVIary 
is  not  the  mother  of  God.  They  take  their  name  from 
Nestorius,  who,  of  a  nonk,  became  a  priest,  and  a 
celebrated  preacher,  and  was,  at  length,  in  438,  raisen 
by  Theodosius  to  the  see  of  Constantinuple.  His 
capital  tenet  was,  that  there  were  iwg  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  as  God, 
but  only  as  man. 

NtcolaUafiSf  or  Nicolaites,  one  of  the  most  ancient  sects 
in  the  Christian  church,  thusdenominattd  from  Nicolas, 
a  person  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
The  distinguiithing  tenet  of  the  Nicolaites  is,  that  all 
married  women  should  be  common  among  the 
brethren,  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  jealousy. 
They  also  allowed  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols. 

h'oeUuntt  an  ancient  sect,  disciples  of  Noetius,  an  Ephe> 
sian,  the  master  of  Sabellius.  They  only  allowed  ot 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  viz.  the  Father;  and 
accordingly  taught  that  it  was  God  the  Father  that 
suffered  on  the  cross.  Being  reprehended  by  his 
superiors,  >(oeu^  mad«  them  this  answer,    <«  What 
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harm  have  I  done?  I  adore  only  one  (Jod;  I  own 
none  but  him;  he  was  born,  suffered,  and  ia 
dead." 

NovatianSf  a  sect  of  aaatere  Christiana,  who  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Novatius,  an  African  Bishop,  or  from 
Novatianusy  a  priest  of  Rome.  They  were  culled  also 
Caihari^  i.  e.  pure,  or  Puritans.  They  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Koroe,  as  thinking 
them  too  easy  in  admitting  to  repentance  and  commit 
nion  those  who  had  fallen  off  in  the  time  of  persecu- 
tion, asserting  there  was  no  other  admission  into  the 

I  church  but  by  repentance  at  baptism,  grounded  on  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  Heb.  lu  7*  They  nevertheless 
admitted  of  pardon  upon  their  repentance,  and  accord- 
ingly they  recommended  repentance  in  the  strongest 
terms  i  but  that  the  church  had  not  a  power  of 
receiving  them  again  to  communion. 

JVun,  a  word  anciently  used  for  a  female  religious,  and 
still  retained  in  that  sense  in  our  language.  Hence  also 
nunnery^  a  monastery  of  female  religious. 

NunciOf  an  ambassador  from  the  Pope  to  some  Catholic 
Prince  o^  state:  or  a  person  who  attends  on  the 
Pope's  behalf  at  a  congress  or  assembly  of  several  am* 
basAadors. 

Nycta^est  a  religious  sect  distinguished  by  their  inveighing 
agamst  the  practice  of  waking  in  the  night  to  sing 
the  praises  of  God ;  in  regard,  said  they,  the  night  waa 
made  for  rest.  It  comes  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
signi6e8  night, 

0. 

Obiit  was  formerly  a  funeral  ceremony  or  office,  for  the 
dead,  commonly  performed  when  the  corpse  lay  unha- 
terred  in  the  church.  It  is  also  an  anniversary  office, 
or  mass  held  yearly,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  in  memory  of  some  person  deceased. 

Odlath  anciently  secular  persons,  who  bestowed  them- 
selves and  their  estates  on  some  monastery,  and  were 
admitted  as  lay-brother».  They  were  also,  in  France,  • 
kind  of  lay  monks,  anciently  placed  by  the  king  in  all 

[  the  abbies  and  priories  in  his  nomination  ;  to  whom  the 
leitgious  were  obliged  to  give  a  monk's  allowance  on 
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of  a  mere  man,  Init  that  the  reason,  or  wisdom  of  the 
Father  descended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrosgfat 
miracles  upon  earth,  and  instructed  the  nations— and 
finallv,  that  on  account  of  this  onion  of  the  dinne 
Word  with  the  roan  Jesus,  Christ  might,  though  im- 
properly, be  called  God. 

Paulicians^  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees. 

Pcucis,  an  instrument  of  peace,  being  a  small  plate  of 
silver  or  gold,  with  the  cruciBx  engraved  or  raised 
upon  it.  It  is  used  in  the  twenty-ninth  ceremony  of 
the  mass,  when  it  is  presented  by  the  deacon  to  be 
kissed  by  the  priesU  When  it  is  received  from  him,  it 
is  handed  about  to  the  people,  who  kiss  it,  and  pass  it 
to  one  another  with  these  words.  Peace  be  with  you, 

Pdagians^  and  Celestians,  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  who 
first  broached  his  doctrines  at  Rome,  A.  D.  4s^5 ;  wbo 
held,  1.  That  we  may,  by  our  own  free-will,  without  the 
aid  of  divine  grace,  do  good  or  evil.  2.  That  if  grace 
were  necessary,  God  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  it. 
3.  That  faith,  which  is  the  first  step  to  justification, 
depends  upon  our  own  free-will.  4.  That  the  sin  of 
Adam  hurt  none  but  him ;  that  children  are  iiinoceot 
at  their  birth,  and  baptism  not  at  all  necessary  to  their 
deliverance  from  future  misery.  5.  That  grace  is  only 
necessary  to  render  the  performance  of  duty  more  easT' 

Pepuzians,  an  ancient  sect,  so  called  from  their  preteDO" 

.  ing  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  one  of  their  pro- 
phetesses in  the  city  of  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  which  was 
their  holy  city.     See  Quintilians. 

Petrobrussians,  a  religious  sect,  which  arose  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  about  1126,  so  called  from  Peter 
Bruys,  who  held  many  opinions  that  are  embraced  it 
this  day  by  numbers  of  persons. 

PetrojoanniteSf  the  followers  of  Peter  John.  His  opinioos 
were,  that  he  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  tne 
sense  wherein  the  Apostles  preached  the  gospel ;  thtt 
the  reasonable  soul  is  not  the  form  of  man ;  that  theit 
is  no  grace  infused  by  baptism ;  and  that  Jesus  «tf 
pierced  with  a  lance  on  the  cross  before  he  expired. 

PhUadelphian  Society,  a  sect  or  society  of  the  seventeestk 
cant\iT^  \  «o  called  from  an  English  female,whose  naix 
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was  Jane  Leadley.  She  embraced,  it  is  said,  the  same 
i^iews  and  the  same  kind  of  religion  as  Madame  Bourig- 
HOD.  She  was  of  opioioD  that  all  dissentions  amoog 
Christians  would  cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
become,  even  here  below,  a  glorious  scene  of  charity, 
concord,  and  felicity,  if  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus,  without  regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  disci* 
pline  that  distinguish  particular  communions,  would  all 
join  in  committing  their  souls  to  the  care  of  the  tn/ema/ 
guide,  to  be  instructed,  governed,  and  formed  by  his 
divine  impulse  and  suggestions.  Nay,  she  went  still 
Luther,  and  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this 
desirable  event  would  actually  come  to  pass,  and  that 
she  had  a  divine  commission  to  proclaim  the  approach 
of  this  holy  communion  of  saints,  who  were  to  be 
gathered  together  in  one  visible  universal  church,  or 
kingdom,  before  the  dissolution  of  this  earthly  globe. 
This  prediction  she  delivered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
confidence,  from  a  notion  that  her  Philadelphian  So* 
ciety  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  alone 
the  divine  spirit  resided  and  reigned.  She  believed,  k 
is  said,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  intel- 
ligent beings  to  perfection  and  happiness. 

PMlippistSf  a  sect  or  party  amoog  the  Lutherans,  the 
followers  of  Philip  Melanchton. 

PhotinianSj  an  ancient  sect  of  Unitarians,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  called  from  Photinus^  their 
chief. 

Phrygians,  a  branch  of  the  Montanists,  so  called  from 
Phrygia,  where  they  abounded. 

Picards,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  called  from  their  founder,  one  Picard,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  the  new  Adam,  and  taught  his 
followers  to  abandon  themselve  to  all  impurity. 

Pietists^  a  religious  sect  amongst  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many, seeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean  between  the  Qua- 

.  kers  of  England  and  theQuietists  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Parphyrians,  a  name  given  to  the  Arians  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  authority  of  Constantino. 
^:  Porretani,  the  followers  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  condemned  in  the  twelfth  century  for  admit- 
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ting  a  physical  distinction  between  God  and  his  atfri 
butes. 

PraxeanSf  a  sect  of  heretics,  bo  called  from  their  aothor, 
Praxeasy  who  taught  that  there  was  no  ploralitj  0/ 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  it  was  the  Fatber 
himself  that  suffered  upon  the  cross. 

Priscillianists^  a  sect  who  rose  in  Spain,  or  rather  were 
derived  from  Egypt,  towards  the  end  of  the  foarth 
century.  They  were  charged  with  very  abominable 
impurities. 

PrababilistSf  a  sect  or  division  amongst  the  Catholics,  who 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  probable  opinions ;  holdiog, 
that  a  man  is  not  always  obliged  to  take  the  more  pro- 
bable side,  but  may  take  tlie  less  probable,  if  it  be  but 
barely  brobable.  The  Jesuits  and  Molinists  are  strena- 
ous  Probabilists.  Those  who  oppose  this  doctrine,  and 
assert,  that  we  are  obliged,  on  pain  of  sinning,  always 
to  take  the  more  probable  side,  are  called  ProhabiUo' 
nists.  The  Jansenists,  and  particularly  the  Portroyaltsti, 
are  Probabilionists, 

Protestant f  a  name  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  wbo 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther;  because,  in  1529, 
they  protested  against  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires,  and  declared  they  would  ap- 
peal to  a  general  council. 

Psatyriam^  a  sect  of  Arians,  who,  in  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,  held  in  the  year  360,  maintained  that  the  Soo 
was  not  like  the  Father,  as  to  will ;  that  he  was  taken 
from  nothing,  or  made  of  nothing ;  and  that  in  God 
generation  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  creation. 

Q. 

Quietists,  the  disciples  of  Mich,  de  Molinos,  wbo  made  1 
great  noise  towards  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century.  t\i6 
name  is  taken  from  a  sort  of  absolute  rest  and  inaction^ 
which  the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  in  when  arrived  at  the 
state  of  perfection,  which,  in  their  language,  is  called 
the  unitive  life.  The  sentiments  of  the  Quietists  with  | 
regard  to  God  are  very  pure  and  disinterested.  Tbej 
love  V\\tcv  fox  Vvvmself,  on  account  of  his  own  perfections, 
independen^X^  ol  %si^  t«sr^\\^  ^xA  punishments. 
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inquagenma  Sunday,  Sh rove-Sunday,  so  called  as  being 
ibout  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter. 
intilianSf  ,the  same  with  the  Pepuzians,  thus  called 
irom  their  prophetess  Quintilia.  In  this  sect  the  women 
vere  admitted  to  perform  the  sacerdotal  and  episcopal 
unctions.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts  to  Eve, 
or  having  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  told 
ironderfuT  things  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  as 
laving  been  a  prophetess,  &c.  They  added,  that  Philip 
he  deacon  had  four  daughters,  who  were  all  pro- 
ihetesses,  and  were  doubtless  of  their  sect.  In  their 
ssemblies  it  was  usual  to  see  the  virgins  enter  in  white 
obes,  personating  prophetesses. 

R. 

)oUects^  a  congregation  of  reformed  Franciscans,  called 
\%o  Friars  minor,  of  St,  Francisco f  the  strict  observance. 
liey  were  established  about  the  year  1530. 
%gees,  French  Protestants,  who,  by  the  revocation  of 
be  edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  were  constrained  to  quit  their 
ountry,  and  retire  for  refuge  into  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  &c.  to  save  themselves  from  the  necessity  of 
.bandoning  their  religion. 

^ularioriest,  is  used  for  a  priest  who  is  in  some  religi- 
lus  order,  in  opposition  to  a  secular  priest,  who  lives 
a  the  world,  or  at  large. 

fation  Week,  the  week  immediately  preceding  Whit- 
unday,  thus  called  from  three  fasts  therein,  viz.  on 
he  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  called  rogation 
lays,  because  of  the  extraordinary  prayers  and  proces- 
ions  then  made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
nsburgers,  so  called  from  their  meeting  at  Rynsburg. 
^hey  observed  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  instead 
f  the  first  after  the  new  moon,  for  celebrating  the 
^rd's  supper.  They  practised  immersion  in  baptism, 
fter  the  manner  of  the  primitive  Christians :  they  re- 
•aptised  such  as  had  been  sprinkled  in  their  infancy, 
jid  rejected  infant-baptism.  They  also  asserted  that 
10  Christian  ought  to  bear  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or 
^age  war.  As  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  they 
tack  to  the  opinions  of  the  Remonstrants,  who  dienied 
absolute  unconditional  election  or  rebrobatioa« 
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S. 

Sabbatarlkns,  a  sect  of  the  Baptists,   who  observe  tl 
Jewish  or  Saturday  Sabbath,  from  a  persaasion  that 
was  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  they  plei 
are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  was  never  abrogate 
in  the  New  Testament. 
Sabbatians,  Sabbathianif  a  sect  thus  called  from  Sabbatioi 
their  leader,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian.    fl 
would  have  Easter  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tl 
moon ;  whence  he  ana  his  adherents  were  called  alt 
Quartodecimans,    They  are  recorded  as  having  a  grei 
abhorrence  of  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  a  point  ( 
religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  with  it. 
Sabellians,  a  sect  of  Christians,  who  commenced  aboi 
the  year  260,  and  who  reduced  the  three  persons  i 
the  Trinity  to  three  states  of  relations,  or  rather  reduce 
the  whole  Trinity  to  the  one  person  of  the  Fathe 
making  the  Wora  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  only  em: 
nations  or  functions  thereof. 
Saccopkoriy  a  sect  thus  called  because  they  always  we 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  affected  a  great  deal  of  a 
sterity  and  penance. 
SatnosatenianSy  a  sect  of  ancient  Antitrinitarians,  so  call< 
from  their  leader   Paulus    Samosatenus,    Bishop 
Antioch, 
SampscanSf  ancient  sectaries,  the  same  with  the  Elcesaii 
Satuminians,  a  sect  of  ancient  Gnostics,  so  called  hi 

their  chief,  Saturnillus,  or  Saturninus. 
Saviour,  order  of  St.  Saviour,  a  religious  order  found 
by  St.  Bridget,  about  1344,  and  is  under  the  rule 
St.  Augustine. 
ScotistSf  a  sect  of  school  divines  and  philosophers,  tb 
called  from  their  founder,  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scotti 
or  an  Irish  Cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immacali 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  bom  withe 
original  sin,  &c. 
Selucians,  a  whimsical  sect  called  also  Hennians,  ▼ 
imagined  God  was  corporeal,  that  the  elementary  flv 
ter  was  co-eternal  with  him,  and  that  the  human  w 
was  formed  by  the  angels  of  fire  and  air.     They  al 
denied  iVv^l  3^«vis  Christ  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  G< 
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and  asserted  that  his  residence  was  in  the  sun,  by  which 
he  enlightened  and  enlivened  this  earth. 

Sembiani,  a  sect  so  called  from  Sembius»  or  Sembianus, 
their  leader,  who  condemned  all  use  of  wine,  as  evil  of 
itself;  persuaded  his  followers  that  wine  was  a  produc- 
tion of  Satan  and  the  earth;  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Septuagesima,  the  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  the 
Quadragesima f  as  Quinquagesima  is  the  next  before 
Quadragesima ;  then  Sexagesima  and  Septuagesima  ; 
which  were  all  days  appropriated  by  the  church  to  acts 
of  penance  and  mortification,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  devotions  of  Lent  ensuing. 

Septuagint,  seventy^  often  written  LXX,  a  term  for  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
performed  by  seventy-two  Jewish  interpreters,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Eg^pt.  The  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  an  account 
of  the  years  of  the  world,  very  different  from  what  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgpate,  making  the 
world  1466  years  older  than  it  is  found  in  these  latter. 

Severiani.  There  are  two  sects  so  called  ;  the  first,  who 
are  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  were  an 
impure  branch  of  Gnostics,  thus  called  from  their  chief, 
Severus.  The  second,  by  some  called  Severites,  were  a 
sect  of  Acephali,  or  Eutychians  :  their  leader,  Severus, 
was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  in  513 ;  where  he 
did  his  utmost  to  set  aside  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

Simonians,  a  sect  of  Christians,  the  first  who  disturbed  the 
Christian  Church.  They  were  little  more  than  mere 
philosophers,  and  made  pretensions  to  magic.  Simon 
Magus,  so  ojften  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  Apostles, 
was  their  leader.  He  patched  up  a  kind  of  medley  sys- 
tem out  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  the  religious  max- 
ims of  the  Heathens,  and  of  Christianity.  From  the 
Platonists  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  peculiar  sen- 
timents they  entertained  of  the  angels,  whereby  they 
were  led  to  that  undue  veneration  of  them,  as  even  to 
pay  them  divine  worship,  and  represented  them  as 
mediators  between  God  and  men ;  to  which  superstitious 
worship  of  angels  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  in  the«^vLV.V^ 
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to  the  Colotsiani.  Tbis  was  encommged  in  a  greater 
degree  bj  the  Gnostics. 

Simony^  is  the  illegal  sale  of  eccleaiastioa]  advantage. 

SocinianSf  a  sect  of  Antitrinitarians,  who,  in  these  ages, 
revived  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Panlus  Samosatenas, 
Photinus,  and  Anus  ;  whence  they  are  also  occasios- 
ally,  but  erroneously,  called  Ariana,  Photinians,  &c, 
though  in  many  respects  they  are  different  from  them 
all.  Faustus  Socinus,  a  pious  gentleman  of  Sieona, 
gave  origin  to  the  name.  They  deny,  not  only  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  but  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
a  person,  the  mystery  of  the  incamatioD,  original  sio, 
and  extraordinary  grace.  This  is  often  given  as  a  nick- 
name, or  term  of  reproach,  by  bigotted,  ignorant,  or  de- 
signing men,  of  a  different  persuasion,  to  our  modem 
Unitarians.  It  is  scarcely  ever  applied  but  in  ill  blood. 

Solitaries^  a  denomination  of  the  nuns  of  St  Peter  of  Al- 
-  cantara,  instituted  in  1676  by  Cardinal  Barbarini,  when 
abbot  of  Notre  Dame  de  Faisa,  in  that  city.  They 
imitate  the  severe  penitent  life  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, keep  a  continual  silence,  and  employed  their  time 
wholly  in  spiritual  exercises.  They  always  go  bare- 
footed, without  sandals,  gird  themselves  with  a  thick 
cord,  and  wear  no  linen. 

T. 

TaboriteSf  or  Thaborites,  a  branch  or  sect  of  tlie  ancient 
Hussites,  who  carried  thepoint  of  reformation  farther 
than  Huss  h^d  done.  They  rejected  purgatory,  au- 
ricular confession,  the  unction  at  baptism,  transubstan- 
tiation,  &c. 

TernUnists^  a  sect  or  party  among  the  Calvinists,  whose 
particular  tenets  are  reducible  to  five  points.  1.  That 
tliere  are  several  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
to  whom  God  has  fixed  a  certain  term  before  their 
death,  after  whieh  he  no  longer  wills  their  salvatioD, 
how  long  soever  they  live  afterwards.  2.  That  God 
has  fixed  this  fatal  term  of  grace  by  a  secret  decree. 
3.  That  this  term  once  elapsed,  he  makes  them  no  far- 
ther offer  of  repentance  or  salvation,  but  takes  away 
from  his  word  all  the  power  it  might  have  to  convert 
them.    4.  TVi^ll?Vva.toah^  Saul,  Judas,  moat  of  the  Jewii 
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and  maDV  of  the  Gentiles,  were  of  this  number.  5. 
That  God  still  bears  with  several  of  those  sort  of  people, 
and  even  confers  benefits  upon  them  after  the  term  is 
expired ;  but  that  he  does  not  do  it  with  an  intention 
they  should  be  converted.  They  say  such  have  "  sin* 
ned  away  their  day  of  grace." 
Theophilanthrapists,  The  Theophilanthropists  professed 
their  principles  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution. They  were  properly  Deists,  had  their  places  of 
worship,  as  they  called  them,  and  for  a  time  attracted 
some  notice  in  Europe.  It  was  an  effort  to  make 
Deism  the  religion  of  France,  instead  of  Christianity ; 
but  they  have  dwindled  into  obscurity,  and  are  known 
only  by  the  common  term  of  Deist.  According  to 
them,  the  temple  most  worthy  of  the  divinity,  is  the 
universe.  Abandoned  sometimes  under  the  vault  of 
heaven,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
they  render  its  author  the  homage  of  adoration  and 
gratitude.  They,  nevertheless,  have  temples  erected 
by  the  hands  of  men,  in  which  it  is  more  commodious 
for  them  to  assemble,  to  hear  lessons  concerning  his 
wisdom.  Certain  moral  inscriptions ;  a  simple  altar,  on 
which  they  deposit,  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Creator,  such  Bowers  or  fruits  as  the  seasons 
afford ;  a  tribune  for  the  lectures  and  discourses ;  form 
the  whole  of  the  ornaments  of  their  temples. 

The  first  inscription,  placed  above  the  altar,  recalls 
to  remembrance  the  two  religious  dogmas  which  are 
the  foundation  of  their  moral. 

First  inscription.  We  beliere  in  the  existence  of 
God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — Second  inscrip- 
tion. Worship  God,  cherish  your  kind,  render  your- 
selves useful  to  your  country. — Third  inscription.  Good 
is  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  preservation  or  the 
perfection  of  man.  Evil  is  every  thing  which  tends  to 
destroy  or  deteriorate  him, — Fourth  inscription.  Chil- 
dren honour  your  fathers  and  mothers ;  obey  them  with 
affection,  comfort  their  old  age.  Fathers  and  mothers 
instruct  your  children. — Fifth  inscription.  Wives  re- 
gard your  husbands,  the  chiefs  of  your  houses.  Hus- 
bands love  your  wives,  and  render  yourselves  recipro- 
cally happy. 

2  £  5 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  manntl  of  the  Theo|U- 
lanthropists,  is  Btill  farther  explanatory  of  their  tenets 
and  conduct.  **  If  any  one  ask  you."  say  they,  "  wktt 
is  the  origin  of  your  religion,  and  of  your  worship,  fn 
can  answer  him  thus :  open  the  most  ancient  hoob 
which  are  known,  «eek  there  what  was  the  religion,  what 
the  worship  of  the  Brst  human  beings  of  which  history 
has  presenred  the  remembrance.  There  you  will  see 
that  their  religion  was  what  we  now  call  natural  reli- 
gion, because  it  has  for  its  principle  even  the  author  of 
nature.  It  is  he  that  has  engraven  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
first  human  beings,  in  ours,  in  that  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  this  religion,  which  consists  in  worshiping 
God,  and  cherishing  our  kind,  is  what  we  express  by 
one  single  word,  that  of  Theophilanthropy.  Thus  our 
religion  is  that  of  our  first  parents ;  it  is  yours ;  it  is 
ours ;  it  is  the  universal  religion.  As  to  our  worship, 
it  is  also  that  of  our  first  fathers.  See  even  in  the  most 
ancient  writings,  that  the  exterior  sigpis  by  which  they 
render  their  homage  to  the  Creator,  were  of  great 
simplicity.  They  dressed  for  him  an  altar  of  esrth, 
they  offered  to  him,  in  sign  of  their  gratitude  and  of 
their  submission,  some  of  the  productions  which  tbej 
held  of  his  liberal  hand.  The  fathers  exhorted  their 
children  to  virtue;  they  all  encouraged  one  another 
under  the  auspices  of  the  divinity,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  duties.  This  simple  worship,  the  sages 
of  all  nations  have  not  ceased  to  profess,  and  they  hare 
transmitted  it  down  to  us  without  interruption. 

"  If  they  yet  ask  you  of  whom  you  hold  your  mis- 
sion, answer,  we  hold  it  of  God  himself,  who  in  giving 
us  two  arms,  to  aid  our  kind,  has  also  given  us  intelli- 
gence to  mutually  enlighten  us,  and  the  love  of  good  to 
brind  us  together  to  virtue ;  of  God  who  has  given  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  to  the  aged  to  guide  the  young, 
and  authority  to  fathers  to  conduct  their  children. 

"  If  they  are  not  struck  with  the  force  of  these  rea- 
sons, do  not  farther  discuss  the  subject,  and  do  not  en- 
gage yourself  in  controversies,  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  love  of  our  neighbours.  Our  principles  are  the 
eternal  truth ;  they  will  subsist,  whatever  individuals 
may  support  or  attack  them ;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
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wicked  will  not  even  prevail  against  them.  Rest  firmly 
attached  to  them,  without  attacking  or  defending  any 
religious  system,  and  remember  that  similar  discussions 
have  never  produced  good,  and  that  they  have  often 
tinged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  men.  Let  us  lay 
aside  systems,  and  apply  ourselves  to  doing  good.  It 
is  the  only  road  to  happiness." 

The  Christian  reader  will  admire  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  this  new  species  of  Deism,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  will  lament  the  defects  by  which  it  stands  cha- 
racterised. It  stands  in  need  of  the  broad  basis  of 
revelation,  the  want  of  which  nothing  else  can  com* 
pensate.  Bellamy^s  History  of  all  Religions ;  Evans's 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World. 

Trinity-Sunday,  the  next  Sunday  after  Whit-Sunday, 
thus  called  because  on  that  day  was  anciently  held  a 
festival,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity. 

Trisacramentarians,  an  appellation  given  to  a  sect  in  reli- 
gion, who  admit  of  three  sacraments,  and  no  more. 

Tritheism,  the  opinion  of  the  Tritheists,  or  ihe  heresy  of 
believing  three  Gods.  It  consists  of  not  only  allowing 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but  of  three  sub- 
stances, three  essences,  or  hypostasses,  and  indeed 
three  Gods.     It  is  often  used  as  term  of  reproach. 

Tropites,  a  sect  who  explained  the  scriptures  altogether 
by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  Trinitarians,  a  sect  who  maintained  that  the  Word 
was  turned  or  converted  into  fleshy  or  into  man. 


Valentinians,  a  sect  of  Christians,  in  the  first  century, 
followers  of  Valentinus,  who  imbibed  and  professed 
much  of  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  all  their  inter- 
pretations of  scripture. 

UbiquistSf  a  sect  of  Lutherans  in  Germany,  whose  distin- 
guishing doctrine  was,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
every  where,  and  in  every  place. 

Ursulines^  an  order  of  nuns,  who  observe  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  are  chiefly  noted  for  taking  upon  them 
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the  edacatioii  tod  inBtracUon  of  young  mudi.  Ther 
take  their  name  from  their  iDstitatriz,  St.  Ursula,  ani 
are  clothed  in  white,  and  black. 
VulgaXei  a  very  anciept  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  only  one  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges 
authentic. 

W. 

WkUsuntide^  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter.  The  seasoo, 
properly  called  Pentecost,  is  popularly  called  Whit- 
suntide. 


Zuinglians,  a  branch  of  ancient  reformers,  or  protestanti, 
denominated  from  their  leader  Ulric  Zuinglius,  who 
joined  Luther,  preached  openly  against  indulgencies, 
then  against  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  then  against 
the  mass,  the  hierarchy,  the  vows  and  celebate  of  the 
clergy,  abstinence  from  flesh,  &c.  As  to  the  eucharist, 
interpreting  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  by  hoc  significat  corpus 
meum ;  he  maintained,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
only  bare  significations,  or  representations  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  this  he  differed  from 
Luther,  who  held  a  consubstantiation.  In  a  confereoce 
held  with  the  deputies  of  the  Bishop. of  Constance,  in 
1.523,  he  procured  most  of  the  external  ceremonies  of 
religion  to  be  abolished.  As  to  matters  of  grace,  Zuio- 
glins  seemed  inclined  to  Pelagianism,  giving  all  to  free- 
will, considered  as  acting  by  the  mere  strength  of  na- 
ture, in  which  he  differed  from  Calvin. 


w.  LKwifl  r&iNTBt,  91)  riica*x>^**»  Loasoa. 
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